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Theatre extends to you, Hollywood, its sincere bat 
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WILLIAM KEIGHLEY, Producer 
LOUIS SILVERS, Musical Director 
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(Continued on page 73) 





“This danger can be best avoided,” 
he said, “by taking immediate ac- 
tion to assume, honestly and sin- 


‘herewith, of the coin garnered by 
(Continued on page 8) 





|of the pre-war travel boom. Accord- 


ing to a State Department report. 


|; Americans will be spending $1,500,- | 
{000,000 annually for foreign touring 


© | . . si | 
I eschew the theatre. |Difference a Year Makes | By HERB GOLDEN The Winnahs! | The shades of Denman Thompson, 
My main reason is that the seats | Difference in nitery spending, It was Bing, Bergman, “Bells” and Ten leaders in the longrun Harriet Beecher Stowe and Lottie 
’ in the sweat-shop theatres of today as seen by a maitre in one of |Metro in a walk for top money legit stakes, for the modern era Blair Parker must smile a bit toler- 
f are too narrow for my figure, and} the clubs that charged $20 fui honors in a top money year as film-| in New York, are: antly at all this talk about the long 
I object to being pinched and com- New Year’s eve: Last year |dom closed its books last week on| Performances runs of plays like “Tobacco Road,” 
pressed for when the custodian of the rope | 1946. Crosby and Miss Bergman | “TOREOO0 2000 ....cksces 3,182 | Abie’s Irish Rose,” “Life With 
hours on end. told a customer the minimum |placed themselves indisputably | “Life With Father” ...... 2,995 Father” and “Oklahoma!” 
My chief sub. tariff at a ringside location was |among the boxoffice personality| “Abie’s Irish Rose” ...... 2,327 Their plays — those wonderful 
sidiary pene $20, the answer was “So what!” igiants of all time, while “Bells of} “Oklahoma!” bake we Ake melodramas of the last century like 
is that the new This year it was “For what!” St. Mary’s” (RKO), with its tre-}| “Arsenic and Old Lace” 1,444 Thompson’s “The Old Homestead,” 
pertumes ad- | | mendous $8,000,000 in domestic gross,| “Hellzapoppin” ........... 1,404 Miss Stowe’s “Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin” 
vertised so las- |lacked even a close runner-up in the} “Angel Street” .......... 1,295 and Miss Parker’s “Way Down 
civiously in | picture sweepstakes. Metro, mean-| “Lightnin’” ............ oe ae Ea’’—ran on and on. Thompson 
New Vorker e ecasters a | while, waltzed off with No. 1 spot as “Voice of the Turtle” .... 1,133 played in his “Homestead” for 20 
hs wi esr | rental-garnerer among the Big 8 | “Pins and Needles” ...... 1,108 years after its presentation in 1896 
o ggasi oe i Above all, however, the year Was |) —_ seer reete ra sane, —e e a roamed — beriangy 
So ae eee aaa |Miss Bergman’s. Appearing in four | 852° “Rast” aes ee we a agree Sy 
; learning, and CTW. Bencken oe 0 Icing ifilms that drew aggregate rentals in| esc 4 pa 7 ft - ne Ik a 
iii ms with : |the U. S. and Canada of $21,750,000, | urope xpec S Sea . a i. a 
wayward thoughts. To be sure, the | Strongly advocating the formula- io ue accounted Or ere shan | i B es ; 
, : : A attest . > of the income of all 60 of the But, at the same time, those 
women who radiate them are nearly | tion of a code of standards for tele- nein, Sagat ese ne : ° ° ! serenely celestial oe ‘ 
always good cures for such notions, | ,;. Banepa es Ten ‘Je |lOP money-grabbing pictures of the | serenely celestial shades must stit 
ys | vision broadcasting, J. R. Poppele. |. 4; | ] Ourism a little enviously when they hear 
but it is embarrassing to have to | president of the Television Broad- |" |. ' ,of the boxoffice grosses of the 
turn and look at them every time | casters Assn., in his annual report | While there’s never been any | modern. long-termers, “Abie’s Irish 
I begin to feel myself slipping. Tuesday (7), proposed the setting doubt among men who know the} Manifold ramifications for show Shans” ‘dhe enable aia ie. inoue 
How much I lose by keeping away | tn af m- thtnenlites 0) shaie wad deo | b.o. best of the historic proportions biz are foreseen in predictions in| (1 9997 é > & 
I do not know precisely, just as I ri ide for video broadcasters |of 1946, what a tremendous year for; | ~. nae (1922-27), grossed shout $2,500,000 
do not know how much I lose by |» ® gore oy gee eyes anit the film industry it really was can| Shipping circles that 300,000 U. S. from its New York run and about 
refraining from golf, gin rummy, | Poppele said agp Ms “— ~Y nes se: imost easily be grasped from) !tizens i, visit Europe during $17,500,000 more from the myriad 
ae: radio and other such decere- | Outsiders may mbna | Variery’s compilations, published | 1947, in a tremendous renaissance | troupes that played the road, to 
> e ° 


reach the colossal total of $20,000,000. 
“Tobacco Road,” the phenomenon 
(Continued on page 73) 





cerely, the responsibilities which 
television programming thrusts upon 
us. We should and must adopt a 
code or guide which each and ewery | 
broadcaster should pledge to fulfill.” 


within the next few years—anad a 
whopping sum like that, it is agreed, 
is bound to be felt by U. S. show 
biz in lightened expenditures for 
amusement at home. 


FILMERS YEN STAGE CHORES | 


Holly wood. 

Van Johnson, Mickey Rooney and | 
Marilyn Maxwell are attempting to} 
get Metro’s permission to head for | 


Bogart Spieling 


CBS ‘Award Nix 


sere) 





_ 








Palestine Play 


_Humphrey Bogart will plane to 
Chicago next week to take over the 





The TBA prexy averred, however, 
that it was not the organization’s in- 
tention to stifle healthy experimen- 


jtation throug h over-zealousness, 


narrator’s role in “A Plag Is Born,” | adding “good taste... has to be 


it's reported. Actor just signed a 
15-year contract with Warners, long- 
est in film history, but will take time 
cut to do the Jewish pageant play, 
currently touring. 

Bogart will replace author Louis 
Bromfield, who has been with the 
show since it hit Chi. Narrator’s 
part, which has been done cufto 
Since “Flag” opened, has been held 


by Quentin Reynolds, Ruth Chatter- | 


ton and radioite Alexander Scourby. 


Lead in the road company is being | 


handled by Jacob Ben Ami, who 


folicws Paul Muni and Luther Adler 


in that spot. 

. “Flag” heads back east shortly, 
fing scheduled for a February 
Opening in Philadelphia. 


BEA BETWEEN NITERY 
AND RADIO BOOKINGS 


Beatrice Lillie may open either at 
the Wedgwood Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, N. Y., or the Brook 
Club, Miami Beach. English come- 
dienne arrived on the Queen Eliza- 
beth Wednesday (1) with several 





other deals in mind, but all of them | 


in the talking stage. Her first of 
Several radio appearances was on 


the Camel show Saturday (4), which 

~ sb follow with a guester on the 
Fa Hor~ program from Hollywood 
an, 


; l4. . platter with Bing Crosby 
and a shot on “Duffy’s Tavern” too. 
With Miss Lillie was Dorothy 
ickson, former American dancer. 
Who's making her first return here 
in 15 years, 





youngstel 
'ster with more discriminating tastes.” 
He said that, although video broad- | 


enough 
cuperation period. 


legit 


health 
cause 
“Henry” 
switch. 


| governed by public pressure.” 


Poppele said that the social re- 


sponsibility that goes with television | 
is greater than in any other medium 
| because it reaches “intimately into 
every home and affects every indi- 


therein, whether he be a 


in knee-pants or an old- 


vidual 


casters should experiment until 
they find a sound basis for a perma- 


(Continued on page 73) 





Olivier-Leigh’s ‘Hamlet’ 
Because of ‘Henry’ Click 


London. 


Due to the success of “Henry V,” 
Two Cities Films, subsidiary of the 


J.. Arthur Rank setup, has closed a 
deal 
duce 
made 
also dickering 


with Laurence Olivier to pro- 
and appear in “Hamlet” to be 
in Technicolor. Two Cities is 
with David O. Selz- 
Vivien Leigh to co-sta! 


nick for 


with Olivier, providing she is well 


after a three-month re- 


Film is expected to take 14 to 16 


weeks to complete. Following it 
Olivier and Miss Leigh leave for 


Australia for a year’s tour there and 


in New Zealand with the stars’ own 


company. Originally, all deals 
off because of Miss Leigh’s 
but mounting pressure 
of wide acclaim handed 
caused Olivier to make the 


were 
be- 


Broadway legit work. 

Johnson would like to do a musi- 
cal, as would Miss Maxwell, 
Rooney's stage appetite was whetted 


while 


| Demand for American acts in far- 


off boites, films for ships and _ planes, 
bands for hotels and aboard boats 
and a myriad of other manifestations 
of the pitch that practically every 











| by his recent personal appearance 
| tour, ' (Continued on page 73) 
¥ | .] ‘ ‘4 i VW 1 
HINGS 1 LIKE TO REMEMBER 
T VU, j vas Evi it 
By RALPH T. KETTERING 
Chicago. Later she changed her name to Mary 
The time I stole Bill Pinkerton’s Pickford, 


watch, gave it to George Cohan, who 
had it inscribed, returned it to the 
world’s greatest detective, who dar- 
ed not squawk, 
but showed it 
proudly to every- 





gift from a pal. 
The time a 














child actress, 
named Glady: 
Smith, and _ het 

mother loudly 

belabored Al 

Woods because 

——— Zena Keefe was 

R. T. Kettering Paying the little 
mother in “The 


Fatal Wedding” at my Bijou theatre, 
while Gladys’ great ambition was to 








play that part on Halstead Street. 
Early Deadline 
: This edition of Varigry went 
to press ahead of the normal 


Tuesday deadline. 

Production problems, binding, 
ete., and the size of this 4lst 
Anniversary Number make it 
necessary to omit certain stand- 


| ard departments this week. 


one as his newest | 


Those days as a boy usher at the 
old Powers theatre, when Nat Good- 
win would give me a big silver dol- 
lar each evening for finding him in 
some loop saloon in time for 
tain, 


cur- 


Those same days, when I used to 
to Wagner & Mandel’s 


go tobacco 


store to get a package for the beau- | 


tiful Lilian Russell, who opened it, 
plucked out a big fat cigar ad 
smoked it, to my utter amazement. 


Those same days, when “Diamond 


Jim” Brady came on to see her show 
bought two seats, one for himself 
the other for a five-pound box ol 
cand: 

Those days, when Walter Winchell 
and Joe Laurie, Jr., haunted the out- 
side office of the Frank . Doyle 
agency looking for the last half of 
next week. 

When Capt. Ralph Emerson, whose 
showboat, “The Cotton Blossom, 
provided an inspiration fer Edna 


Ferber, lived at the Clarendon hotel, 
with river actors, pitchmen and gam- 
blers. 

The day Watt Rothacker sent me 


j}out to White City to get a job man- 


on the 
(Continued on page 58) 


aging the vaudeville theatre, 


| purportedly, turned down 


Burns Film Crix 


Some members of the New 
Filrn Crities Circle were 
last week at CBS because 


York 
burned 
the net, 
an offer 
broadcast the Circle’s ceremony 
annual award presentations. 
According to CBS execs, 
“offer” of the show and _ its 
turndown had been exagzerated 
beyond the actual facts in tM ve 
The CBS people that the 
Circle did not come with a ripe 
proposal for a show, but offered o1 
a “maybe” basis a number of names 
which it might have been unable to 


to 
of 


however, 


the 


oe 


say 


produce for actual airing. 
Additional gripe is that CBS, 
which carries a number of shows 


depending on top Hollywood talent 
and story material, refused to broad- 


cast the show on the grounds of 
“why should we give time to 
plugging a rival industry?” One 
CBS exec, asked about that, simply 


smiled and asked, “Well, why? 


‘UNCLE DON,’ GRANDAD 
OF KID SHOWS, QUITS 


“Uncle Don,” known by that mon- 
icker to millions of moppets who 
have virtually grown up on his kid 
radio shows on WOR, N. Y., is fold- 
ing his afternoon air strip late in 
February or early in March 





Don Carney is the oldest of the 
current radio “uncles” specializing 
in children’s shows, and took ove! 


on WOR about 23 years ago after the 
format had been started by~ “The 
Man In the Moon“ over WOR and 
WAAT (Newark, N. J.). 
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With Govt., Little 3 and Most Exhibs 
Unsatished, the New Anti-Trust 
Decree May Never Go Into Effect 


By IRA WIT 


The new 
changed very little in the original 
court decision may, actually, never 
go into effect at all, industry legal- 
ites believe. 
—the Government,’ the Little Three 
and large bodies of exhibs—and all 
of these have indicated intention to 
appeal. There's little doubt, more- 
over, that the Big Five will counter 
with their own appeal and that all 


parties (possibly excepting the Gov- | 


ernment) will ask for a stay of en- 
forcement until the Supreme Court 
ru'es 

Statutory court, on its own, has 
granted a 60-day stay plus 30 addi- 
tional days provided there’s an ap- 
peal. Legalites think it highly likely 
that the U. S. Supreme Court would 
grant a further stay, pending its de- 
cision, since parties would suffer 
real damages if the decree is car- 
ried out and later declared invalid. 
Impertance of the case, involving as 
it do€S a leading national industry, 
makes a blanket stay all the more 
likely. 

High court is almost up-to-date in 


its calendar and should the parties | 
push printing of record, appeal could | 


(Continued on page 33) 


D. of J. Didn’t Say No 
So ‘Duel’ to Roadshow 
Despite Decree Provises 


“Duel in the Sun” definitely will 
be roadshown, despite terms of the 
court decree handed down in New 
York last week, according to an au- 
thoritative spokesman for David O. 
Selznick.. Decree doesn’t mention 
roadshows at all, but very explicitly 
prohibits fixing minimum admission 
prices, prime point in setting road- 
sow engagements, 





that such a policy is prohibited. 
Selznick Releasing Organization 


was not a party to the anti-trust suit | 


which brought on the decree and 


thus could not be held in contempt | 


of court for violating it. The Dept. 
of Justice, 
tute a separate suit to force compli- 
ance. However, that possibility has 


beén ruled out, Selznick spokesman | 


said, as result of talks the company 
has had with the D. of J. 
There remained the possibility of 
(Coniinued on = nee 33) 


LUKORS’ AND GUS SUNS’ 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARIES 


Two vet showmen will celebrate 


their © 50th 
within a few days of each other next 
week. 


Adolph Zukor, founder of Para- 


mount Pictures and chairman of the | 


board, 
their golden 
“Saturday (11) 
hotel, N. Y. 


and Mrs. Zukor celebrate 
wedding anniversary 
at the Savoy-Piaza 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus 
Sun—he's the vet vaude_ circuit 
bocke:-*will celebrate their 50th 
anni the following Thursday 
at the Springfield (O.) Country 
Club. 


anti-trust decree which 


Its terms have left un- | 
satisfied at least three of the cohorts | 


od her 


with resultant | 
interpretation generally accepted | 


nevertheless, could insti- | 


wedding anniversaries | 


(16) | 
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Helen Walker Severely 
Hurt in Auto Spill 


Hollywood. 
Helen Walker recovering at 
Rediands hospital from a traffic ac- 
cident in which her car 





is 


238th WEEK! 
KEN MURRAY’S 
“BLACKOUTS OF 1947” 


| El Capitan Theatre, Hollywood, Cal. 
“I think you should dispense with | 





turned over | 


six times injuring’ the actress | 
severely and killing a soldier riding | 
well injuring two | 
Miss Walker, 
was found to have suffered fractures 


of pelvis, 


with her, as as 
whhikers 
hitchhikers. x-rayed, | changing years. Just call it 


outs of 194-EVER’!” 
BING CROSBY. 


‘A&C’s 4696 Tops 


‘Black- 


clavicle and four tges. 
Kedilands police stated the car, regis- | 
tered to director Bruce Humber | 
stone, was traveling “in excess of 80 
miles an hour” at the time it over- | 
turned on highway between Palm | 
Springs and Holly wood. Actress is | 
scheduled to work on “Heaven Only | 
Knows,” which will be shot around | 








e 
aul 


lime being. Washington. 
A supplemental list of big salary 
| earners during 1944 and in fiscal year 


Cohn Would Lend Out Ihering Seperate oo 
Vidor But NG’s Work week by the Treasury, shows Bud 


. Abbott and Lou Costello among toy 
On Columbia Home Lot | 


earners of the period with $463,170 
Holly wood. The supplemental list follows: 











‘44-45 Salaries: 


| Charles Vidor is understood to be Columbia 
available: for any and al! loanout | Samuel Bischoff................... $75,200 
deals from Columbia | Charles Boyer. ..seessserseedeeeees 160,000 
’ i Irving Briskin....... 79.291 
Harry Cohn, although winning | charles Coburn........ RX BIT 
contract suit and thereby retaining ae — teeeerees 278. 900 
" . . ick PEM. ccccece mo) 
Vidor’s services, is understood to beé | [rene eat art ae ais ons 
firmly against ever letting the direc- | A! Hall............... 124,291 
tor handle a film on the home lot! i phebqasnshsrwisyeg ee pe 
eeoeseteeue tte 
again, although he would farm him | Abraham Montague.... 78.000 
out to any other studio “with no | P#¥l Mami............ 127,083 
a : ~ Rosalind Russell 100),.000 
questions asked. | Abraham Sehneider RR. 400 
|; Virginia Van Upp..... 118,832 
| Charles Wetiseéeawcie ‘ soecee 107,500 
‘MISS MARTIN SLATED |, | Unites Arc 
ee) ne 139.537 


Universal Film Exchanges 


AS 1ST FCC FEMME 


William A. Scully.... , 92.750 
' Washington. | Universal Pictures 
Miss Marion Martin, recently fired | s,copn R. Seidetmar ze.2n0 | 
Z } i" awn 40,* 
‘from her post as asst. national | Abbott and Costello..... 469,176) 
{chairman of she Republican Party | [*\¢, Blumberg. ........ ane | 
a ae J. e we esos 234,624 | 
;and head of the GOP women’s divi- | Brian Donlevy.. 93,774) 
|sion, is pretty certain of getting gg nse ga 310,728 
aad ge : Bae A ace ng PERE E ETERS 114.875 
| President Truman’s appointment t0|charies Laughton... 116 e008 
| the single vacancy on the Federal ee Oakie. , 150,000 
Communications Commission. oes Rag gg OTS eg 
| Miss Martin, who is from Maine, is | George Sanders x) G66 
. ~ , Franchot Tone °, 
sti 5 s } ~ ss Taea0o 
t ongly endorsed by the Con Walter Wange: MOL 127 





gressional delegation from her state, 
led by Sen. Wallace White, Jr., new | 
majority leader in the Upper 
fe and designated to head the 
| Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- Marlene Dietrich left for Paris 
fr mig Committee which must deal Friday (3) on the Queen Elizabeth 
| with radio legislation. Miss Martin's —_ ’ - Ried 
appointment would bring to the com- | Pci capa gl ov eidlgunet 


| mission not only the first woman , j 
|member but also complete Republi- | Untitled, will be produced by Alcina. 
Star will return in four months. 


| Cliff Work... 


13 342 


DIETRICH’S FRENCHIE 


"47 Workshop 


The Era of Wonderful Nonsense II is over. The past year was 
and henceforth will go down as The Awakening. The Nonsense 
of pre-Wali Street Lays an Egg was almost as nothing compared 
2 ee Harbor period, until the GOP landslide in 

ovember. 


Show business saw all that manifested, pernaps, as no other 
industry. The furriers, the jewelers, the ‘smart specialty shops, 
the resorts saw it in a large measure—sure!—as the blacketeers 
peeled it off in folding money (never by check), proving that 
GI adage, “We never had it good like this.” 


But show business, a natural lure for a free-spending, war- 
time-enriched public, saw Nonsense Era II at its peak. It’s all 
been said before—defense workers in shirtsleeves in front pews 
at the top hits; gambling in Saratoga and Florida as if it was 
with cigar coupons; profligate tipping and no regard for nitery 
tabs—all that is now familiar. What’s more, a good deal of it be- 
ing dispensed loosely in the form of largesse and pourboire, 
it’s no gag that many a waiter is now on his second apart- 
ment house, and quite a few maitres can retire to Lake Como 
without worrying whether their Escoffier sheepskin is in jeopardy 


Anyway, this is 1947. It’s a case of buckle-down Winsocki, or 
else. Values must achieve stature and durability if they’re to 
endure. And in all branches of show business. 

Plays with dinner intermissions, or Mr. and Mrs. breakfast 
shows, must fundamentally be worthwhile, whether Eugene 


O’Neili cometh or the Fitzgeralds goeth. And ‘that goeth also for 
critics with ideas about 8 p.m. curtains in order to make dead- 
lines. There’s more concern right now about UN, CIO and GOP 
than CC (Critics’ Circle). 


Whether biographical films and whodunits on the scieen and 
radio give way to psychological whodunits, or cafes give the stews 
an even break, or television booms, or whatever it may be—the 
important thing is boxoffice value. The return to showmanship 
will be the answer to whether $5,000,000 productions can get it 
back at the boxoffice; whether Rank will grab a commercially 
successful share of the American (and world) screen; whether 
the influx of French canteurs will bother the Milwaukee chan- 
toosey—or even Menasha Skulnik. 

Main thing, henceforth, must be showmanship. That alone will 
get show business to ‘Heaven in ‘47.” 

The honeymoon’: S over. Abel 


+. A. to N. Y. 
James R. Grainger 
Nunnally Johnsen 
Jesse Lasky 

Milton Lewis 
Lauritz Melchoir 


Sam Moore 
Michael O'Shea 


N. Y. to L. A. 


Hal Horne 

Harry Kurnitz 
Milton Lazarus 
Bea Lillie 
William Lundigan 
Joyce Matthews 
Allan Meltzer 
Alita de Meto 
Ivor Noveilo 


N. Y. to Europe 


John Corfield 

Marlene Dietrich 
Lawrence Evans 
Margot Grahame 
Dame Myra Hees 


18 NEW THEATRES "US. Theatres Plan To 
‘Adopt’ 15,000 Greek 
Orphans; $120 a Year 


Fifteen theatres were included in | 

the less than $22,000,000 of non-hous- | 

ing. construction authorized during | 

the week ending Dec. 26 by the Civil- | 
Heading an “Orphans of Greece” 
appeal for the Greek War Relief 
Assn. as co-chairmen are Si Fabian, 
of Fabian Theatres; Ned Depinet, 


ian Production Administration. 
exec veepe bf RKO, and Jack Cohn, 








Sabu 

Lau Smith 

Milton Sperling 
Virginia Welles 
John Whedon 
Ralph Wheelwright 


Phil Baker 
Curtis Bernhardt 
Janet Blair 
Frank Capra 
Ed. Gardner 
Jeanne Cohen 
Dudley : Nichols 


Monte Proser 
Quentin. Reynolds 
Arthur Schwartz 
Bill Scully 

Joe Seidelman 
George A. Smith 
Louis Sobol 

Earl Wilson 

Louis Sobel 


Maurice Bergman 
Milton Berle 
Jack F. Dailey 
Armand Deutsch 
George B. Evans 
Matty Fox 

Betty Garrett 
Sam Goldwyn 
Abel Green 


Arthur Kelly 

Sir Alexander Korda 
Michael Powell 
Paul Sheriff 

ss Paul Soskin 


Cecil Beaton 
Bertha Belmore 
Rod Cameron 

E. T. Carr 
Madeleine Carroll 

















The By-Liner 
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-Top-Drawer Industry Leaders Accent Staggering 
Production Costs But Fear No B. O. Dip — 


Film Fans May be Shopping But if Present Super-Quality Is Maintained (As Seems to Be 
General Intent) Business Will Hold Up--New Audiences Being Found But We 
Have Yet to Hit That 110.000,000 Weekly Paid Admissions of 1930 


KYROCKETING production costs are the No. 1 headache 
S of the U. S. film industry today. With picturemaking 
budgets continuing to mount and no means in sight of 
bringing them down—the problem is plainly giving industry 
toppers qua's about the future. hand, they 
are pretty much agreed that b.o. returns remain on a 
high level if general conditions do not too unfavorably affect 
the nation’s and the world’s economy. 


On the other 


will 


Those are salient conclusions drawn from a roundup by 


Vaninty ol opinions on the present and future by leading 
motion picture executives. The matter of production cost 
is one on which there’s virtual unanimity On some other 


of the queries, as might be expected, there’s less focalization 
of viewpoint. 

Samuel Goldwyn and David O. Selznick—traditional dis- 
agreers—find themselves on opposite sides of the fence re- 
garding Goldwyn’s recent statement that more serious and 
meaningful pictures are called for. Selznick declares: “I 
definitely do not think that the public wants its problems re- 
flected on the screen.” DOS feels pretty much the same 
wav about what people abroad like, and is in disagreement 


on the point with William Goetz, Universal-International 
production chief, who points out: “Serious problem films 
seem to be better liked in the European markets.” 

“Any good picture which is bright, fresh, new and en- 


tertaining and which does not concern a subject which for 
topical reasons is timed wrongly, will appeal.” That’s RKO 
topper N. Peter Rathvon talking and it succinctly sums up 
the opinions of all the other trade leaders on the question: 
“What type of films do you think will sell well?” 

On the matter of cycles, Hal Wallis feels that a “danger 
lies in concentration on any one style of production.” He 
sees a resurgence in the future of historical biographies, and 
musical productions and adds: “Within the next five years I 
believe the great pictures of World War II will be produced.” 

Major Albert Warner, Rathvon, Selznick and others who 
commented on a query concerning the effect of the change 
from Democratic to Republican control in Congress and 
many states, all agree that it will have little bearing on the 
industry. “I believe both the Democratic leaders and the 
Republican leaders recognize the value of the American 


motion picture industry in our foreign relations,” Rathvon 
stated. 
“Boom period in motion picture attendance has been 


reached and is passing” is the opinion of Nicholas M. Schenck 
and is concurred in by his colleagues. Darryl F. Zanuck, 
on the b.o. questién, makes this interesting observation; “We 
are, like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended in midair, while the 
receipts on some pictures are going up and those on others 
are coming down,” 

Nate Blumberg, Universal prexy, calls the production cost 
situation “alarming.” He the soluticn in increased 
rentals, as do most of the other execs. Wallis thinks budgets 
are now near their peak, bui as Zanuck points out: “We 
can’t retrench in the scope of our production efforts. We 
can’t cheapen our pictures or weaken our entertainment 
values.” 

Most of those queried said that income is now commen- 
Surate with the higher costs, but are concerned because, as 
Goetz points out: “The margin between costs and returns is 
getting narrower every day.” 

Full answers to Variety's querying are presented here- 
with: 


sees 


Good Find 


Entertainment Will Always 
Audiences—Nate. Blumberg 

Nate Blumbetg, president of Universal Pictures, tees off: 

It is not news for me to say that our business will be just 
@s good as our pictures. 

The history of the motion picture business clearly shows 
that trends follow our ingenuity, and 
our ingenuity is the backbone of the 
business 

It is not possible to make too many 
predictions as to wha. will happen in 
the motion picture business. The one 
I always like to make is that good en- 


Big 





tertainment will always find big au- 
diences. 
The big problem is to consistently 





make entertaining pictures. 

In my opinion it is wrong to talk in 
terms of trends or cycles because that 
inevitably leads to the stereotype. 

I think it is much better to think in 
terms of our experience and realize that the basic formulae 
of diversified programs is as near to a general answer as 
one can find. 

It is true that our business naturally reflects the national 
economy. But it is also true that we suffer less when the 
economy is impaired than do other businesses. 

The cost of picture making seems alarming, and it is to be 
hoped that we can soon reach some type of stabilization. 

In view of cost it is quite evident that producers will 
have to receive more money for their films. 

Exhibitors definitely have a responsibility in helping pro- 
ducers develop new personalities by joining with them in 
giving appreciable support to pictures sponsoring new pei- 
Sonalities. 

It is to be hoped that the world markets will continue to 
expand so that the loss of revenue we suffered during the 
war may somewhat be regained. 

If this develops, then of course our position will be much 
improved as far as the increasing overhead is concerned. 
Universal feels itself in a very fortunate position due to its 
affiliation with the J. Arthur Rank organization. We believe 
our position is greatly improved in the world market. Cer- 
tainly our position at home becomes more favorable with 
the product we are receiving from the J. Arthur Rank 
Studios, 

L think 








N. J. Blumberg 


one of the most significant developments in the 


next few years will be the prestige and revenue which 
will accrue to our British cousins in the making and dis- 
tribution of top product. 

More and more we note that exhibitors are developing a 
keener appreciation of the British product. I 
that in future all theatres in 
welcome the opportunity of playins 


am confident 
will gladly 


2 the product from abroad. 


the’ near America 


No Tremendous Swing Either Way; It Should Be 
a Good Year—Barney Balaban Paramount Prexy 
Barney Balaban, president of Paramount Pictures, declares: 


I look forward to no tremendous swing in any direction 
during 1947. It should be a good year. As a nation, we are 


completing our conversion to peacetime operation. Slow]; 
our manpower and equipment are being improved. There is 


no new problem on the horizon ahead 
with which we have not 

















had some ex- 
perience in the past. If our national 
income stays up and our national 
economy achieves full production and 
distribution, we can look ahead with 
hope and confidence. 

Production-wise, the motion picture 
that will be made by Paramount are 
those which have broad public appeal. 
This does not mean we shall always 
follow established dramatic patterns. 
“The Lost Weekend” was far off the 

Barney Balaban beaten path but it attracted a large 
public. No postwar condition has al- 


tered the basic need of people of all countries and all classes 
for good entertainment. At the same time the rising cost 
of production presents problems which must be reflected 
more strongly than ever by new merchandising methods 
which look toward larger audiences for each motion picture. 

During 1947, we all shall maintain our interest in the 
obligation of our medium to the people it serves. As we learn 
to serve our audiences better, and their communities, we 
shall prosper and increase our stature as well as that olf 
our industry in all parts of the world. 


Margin Between Costs and Sales Getting 
Narrower—Bill Goetz 
William Goetz, president of Universal-International, has 


this to say: 

I should say that the “type of films that will sell well” 
picture, regardless of its so-called type. 
Of course, type alone will not sell, any 
more than any type made with show- 
manship will bar an audience from the 
boxoffice. 

The discrepancies between domestic 
and foreign markets seem to be 
rowing. Our experience to date in 
the marketing of J. Arthur Rank pro- 
ductions is indicating that good enter- 
tainment can sell anywhere, regardless 
of its point of origin, Certainly, most 
of the top American hits are equally 
successful abroad. At the moment, 
rather serious problem films seem to 
be better liked in the European mar- 
kets than at home, and undoubtedly certain of our highly 
colloquial American films might not do equally as well 
abroad. 

To me the boxoffice outlook seems to indicate that receipts 
will hold at their high levels. There is no indication of any 
domestic deflationary trend and certainly the foreign mar- 
kets will continue to rise as conditions abroad improve. 
The inflationary trend, I think, will keep the boxoffice dollar 
at a high level regardless of whatever downward trend there 
might be in business generally. 

Your questions about costs and sales returns can be an- 


is any good motion 





nar- 














Bill Goetz 


swered simultaneously. Costs continue to increase at an 
alarming rate—it is all up. The sales departments of all 


companies are doing wonderful jobs in expanding markets 
and increasing grosses, but if costs do not soon level off we 
are going to be in dangerous waters, because the margin 
between costs and returns is getting narrower every day. 





Goldwyn Believes Something Big Is Happening 

in Film-Going Habits 

Samuel Goldwyn opines: 

The difficult thing about a trend is that it is frequently 
not recognizable until its meaning is an accomplished and 
accepted fact. 

Something important is happening to 
the habit of picture-going. Maybe it is 
just ending as a habit. Maybe people 





are not going to pictures’ without 
thought of whether they are good 01 
bad. People are shopping. “Another 
picture” isn’t the answer. It has to 


have something more—an idea. an ap- 
peal, a new personality, something per- 














sonal, exciting, stimulating. Hollywood 
has to give them something to take 
home with them, something to talk 
about, something to remember. 

Sam Goldwyn Habits, changing as they do, may 


bring families to our theatres once a 
week instead of twice. That's the way habits are. 
Picture-going can and should be an event as well as a 
habit. It should be something that captures the imagination, 
that you look forward to, that you anticipate. 
One of the promises of the future is that motion picture 
audiences will arrive at our theatres on time to see the be- 
ginning of a picture, just as they do to see a play. The 


habit of “dropping in” is certain to Cie for everything but 
the most ordinary pictures. 


A factor that will contribute enormously to encouraging 
the production of better pictures is longer runs, When the 
exhibition policy of motion picture theatres is geared to big 
pictures, not routine, run-of-the-mill production, the arbi- 
trary policy of having one picture, good, bad or indifferent, 
follow another, good, bad or indifferent, will end. A good 
picture will get the plaving time it deserve 


5.0. Recession Always Lags Behind General Biz 
Decline—Raithvon 





N. Peter Rathvon, president of RKO Radio Pictures, thinks: 
This is a period when we must beware of being too 
positive lest we lose flexibility and the ability to change 
course which is necessary in view of 
the current uncertainties that are 
greater than at any time since | have 
been associated with the industry. 
On the matter of types o/ films that 
will sell well, I don’t think that one 
can ever generalize on that subject, 
Any good picture which is bright. fresh, 
ne ind entertaining and which doe: 
not concern a subject which for topical 
reasons is timed wrongly. will appcal. 
It makes no difference whether such a 














picture is a comedy, musical, drama, 


N. Peter Rathvon suspense or mystery story, except as 
there are too many of one nature at a 
time. This answer also is an answer to the subject as to 


whether there are any cycles that might be wearing them- 
selves out. However, that gets into the subject of the fresh- 
ness and newness and because there have been fewer of the 
wholesome stories recently, I believe that their possibilities 
are enhanced today, Nevertheless, I do not think that the 
possibilities on good pictures of any particular 
ever become exhausted. That is illustrated by 
tinuous success of Westerns over the years. It 
dividual picture, not the type, that counts, 
Distribution of American films in territories cut off during 
the war has been renewed in most territories. Because of 
state monopolies it was necessary for the American com- 
panies to join forces for distribution in such territories, Pro- 
duction has increased and quality improved in England and 
in other countries. Not only has the industry become more 
international in distribution but in production also. Devel- 
opment of the 16m field augurs well _or greater distribution 
in areas which have not the necessary 35m equipment. 
Development in that field will be one of the definite tren $ 
over the next few years in the more remote foreign terri- 
tories, There alsé will be continued experiments in devising 
the best method of adopting English language pictures: fox 
foreign territories 
On boxoffice outlook 1 can express no opinion except that 
it is dependent on general business conditions, but if there 
should be a recessiun the box office would lag behind gen- 
eral industry in feeling it. However, I have no 
while opinion on the general business outlook. 
Except as it may influence the general business conditions, 
a subject about which I cannot prophesy, the results of 
elections will have no particular special effect on the motion 
picture industry. I believe’ both the Democratic leaders 
and the Republican leaders recognize the value of the 
American motion picture industry in our foreign relations. 
Nobody a few years ago would have dared to predict that 
costs would be as high as they are today. While current 
attendance is supporting the high costs of production of the 
period when current releases were produced a year or so 
ago, the current costs will require increased returns when 
pictures now in production are released next year if results 
are to be maintained. Moreover, one cannot predict that 
costs. will not increase further. To date the trend has been 
upward steadily and rapidly for many years. The danger in 
the situation lies in the great difficulty of reducing costs 
under our rigid contract system if revenues drop. 


type wul 
the 
is the in- 


con- 


worth- 


They're ‘Shopping’ —Nick Schenck 

Nicholas M. Schenck, Metro president, states: 

Not being Nostradamus—our own short subjects can be 
referred to—I have no faith in prophecies and do not make 
them. But I do not hesitate to say that I believe that the 
peak of the boom period in motion picture attendance has 
been reached and is passing to a more cautious “shopping” 
attitude on the part of the public. As far as the company is 
concerned our policy is to produce the best possible pictures 
we can. 

Selznick Is Committed Entirely to Eseapist 
Film Entertainment 

David O. Selznick observes: 

Any type of film will sell well that provides entertainment. 

I disagree entirely with Goldwyn; and I definitely do not 
think that the public wants its problems reflected on the 

screens. I think it is sick of war, and 
postwar problems, and goes to 
the theatres to get away tl 

Ditto on foreign. In fact, I think 
that pictures that deal with American 
postwar problems will do poor business 
abroad—and present costs, plus 
petition of locally-made_ film makes 
the foreign ficld one that will have io 
be catered to, even more than in the 
past. 

Cycles occur and recur, but an out- 
standing picture in any ficld will al- 
ways do well. But usually, the man 
who starts the cycle again does best. 

Boxoffice outlook is difficult to predict. Of course. it de- 
pends upon general employment conditions, 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

strike conditions, et cetera. But I ani operating on the theory 
that if a picture is big enough and good enough it will do 
big business even in depressions, since during depressions 
people shop for entertainment and flock-to the ones they 
would most want to see. I do think at present costs there 
is going to be a big shakeup of a lot of people who don't 
have first-class pictures to offer, and who only thrive during 
extraordinary conditions. 

As a Republican of many years standing, | can only hope 
that my feeling that the country needed a change des- 
perately will prove to have been correct. I think we always 
need changes, and that the whole American system is de- 
pendent upon no one group of people being in office too long. 

Costs are fantastic to the point of being frightening. The 
percentage of increase is different with different studios; 
but I can only tell you that a picture which I could have 
made for $2,000,000 two years ago, or for a million seven 
or eight years ago, would cost me around $3,000,000. 

Sales returns are fortunately commensurate with costs; 
but unfortunately, are not commensurate with what returns 
will he, on most pictures, if we have a serious depression. 


Labor, Costs and Foreign Will Determine Pros- 
perity of Pix Biz—Skouras 

Spyros P. Skouras, president of 20th Century-Fox, has this 
to say: 

The prosperity of the motion picture industry in 1947 
depends upon three propositions: first and most important, 
is the solution of our labor problems; second, cost of pro- 
duction; and third, foreign business. 

Experience has shown that the rise and decline of the 
boxoffice parallels general business 
conditions. Unless the laber problems 
throughout the country are solved, and 
the hazards of strikes, slowdowns and 
work stoppages are ended; and the em- 
ployer can receive full value for wages 
paid, we will be facing a declining in- 
come. 

The key to our prosperity is full pro- 
duction. Anything that will eurtail or 
halt production endangers the security 
of our business and ali of us who are 
dependent upon it for existence. 

Costs have risen until they are at 
meteoric levels and ordinary common 
sense indicates that these costs provide a perilous obstacle to 
the prosperous continuance of our business. It is impera- 
tive therefore that the industry concentrate its best busi- 
ness efforts towards increasing its foreign business in order 
te be able to absorb these extraordinary cost responsibilities. 
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| Encourage Foreign Films { 





In line with this, we should do everything to encourage 
foreign producers and the importation and exhibition of the 
films of other nations, which are playable here. 


In doing so we will be only furthering the democratic 
principles and ideals for which we fought in the last war 
and help to bring about an even closer rel: ‘ionship between 
all the peoples of the world and ourselves. 

The foreign market resists the rigidly native American 
drama. Also, experience has shown that pictures which dis- 
tert the truth regardless of the motive behind their develop- 
ment have proved undesirable in the domestic market as well 
a@s overseas. When they are truthful and sincere, they are 
acelaimed everywhere. 4 

We have seen an unusual surge in our business in the past 
three years. The war has brought about a change in stand- 
ards, individual thinking and public thinking. One of the 
great evolutions which have taken place, affecting our in- 
dustry fundamentally, has been the increasing public sen- 
sitivity as regards film entertainment. 

In consequence, there has been a great change reflected in 
production. There are fewer but better pictures. Studios 
today are concentrating in producing only worthwhile enter- 
tainment. 

We are on the threshold of a new era in our industry 
where each film must stand upon its own merits. Every film 
must be sold individually on the strength of its own quality, 
production, story and cast. This importance in film produc- 
tien has resulted in added prestige and added beneSts for all 
engaged. 


We Have Still te Top 110,000,000 Weekly 
Admissions of “30—Hal Wallis 


Hal B. Wallis, v.p. in charge of production, Hal Wallis Pro- 
ductions Inc. details: 

On the question of what types of films will sefl well, I 
think the danger here lies in concentration on any one style 
of production. All types of stories, if 
prepared with thought, are salable to 
the moviegoing public. The pitfall to 
avoid is an epidemic of similar types. 
A program consisting entirely of es- 
capist fare is as shortsighted as a line- 
up exclusively devoted to war themes. 

As for discrepancies between domes- 
tic and foreign markets, there are none, 
according to what I was able to observe 
on my trip to England and the Con- 
tinent last spring. People abroad are 
hungry for film entertainment and 
share with American audiences a keen 
interest in new personalities. It is this 
desire for new faces that has prompted my continued search 
for talent and the signing of such people as Lizabeth Scott, 
Burt Lancaster, Kirk Douglas and Wendell Corey. I feel 
that musicals will be particularly in demand abroad. as 
good music transcends language limitations. To that end. 
I am plenning a biography of Tschaikowsky which will fea- 
ture at least six of the great composer's works. 

On the matter of cycles, 1 look for a resurgence of interest 
in historical biographies and, as I have said, in musical pro- 
ductions. Also, within the next five year: I] believe the 
great pictures of World War II will be produced. It took 
almost eight years after the last Armistice for “What Price 
Glory” and “The Big Parade.” 

I am optimistic that boxoffice returns, stiz..ulated by more 
careful picture making, will maintain wartime gains. We 
have still to top the record weekly attendance of 110.000.000 
paid admissions established in 1930. Europe and Asia, I 
believe, will offer greater revenue than before the war. 

Costs should not soar too far beyond present levels. In- 
ereased efficiency in production is essential. 

I feel great optimism about the future. Regardless of tem- 
porary lulls, I look for continued boom business. This main- 

















Hal B. Wallis 


tenance of revenue can only be accomplished, however, by 
close cooperation between the producer and the exhibitor. 
The picture-maker cannot relax on past laurels or records. 
He must constantly apply increased care and efficiency to 
his product. The exhibitor, on the other hand, will have to 
get out and hustle to keep the customers coming. Exploita- 
tion and showmanship, sadly neglected during the lush war 
years, must be revived if we are to maintain our gains. 





Production Costs the No. 1 Concern for Entire 
Industry—Major Warner 


Major Albert Warner, vice-president of Warner Bros., 
states: 

The type of films that will sell well, now or at any 
time, is good films. There never is any change in public 
taste for high grade entertainment, 
whether musical, drama, biography oF 
western. It is significant that the in- 
dustry in general is showing greater 
appreciation of this fact by cutting 
down on quantity so as to increase 
quality. 

The foreign situation is one that re- 
quires a lot of missionary work to con- 
vince all nations that they have much 
to gain from a more receptive attitude 
toward American films especially 
since it is being demonstrated all the 
Major Albert Warner time that our product and stars are 

the most popular throughout the world. 
One unfortunate factor in the situation is that other coun- 
tries cannot yet turn out pictures that are aS popular here 
as our films are abroad. Then there are the political factors, 
which have nothing to do with quality of entertainment and 
which are even harder to contend with. 

“Cycles” have practically ceased to exist in our business. 
They are more or less a coincidence, since all companies 
strive for a diversified schedule of pictures each year. 

Unless the industrial economy of the country and the 
world as a whole is seriously impaired by new strife, the 
outlook for motion picture business continues very good 
both here and abroad. In times of such widespread unrest, 
no one can predict future conditions with any degree of 
certainty, however. Unforeseen day-to-day happenings can 
change the picture completely, unless we all do our part to 
keep the prosperity boat on an even keel. 


The film industry, as an industry, does not take sides politi- 
cally. The screen performs its functions of entertainment 
and publie service just as conscientiously under one admin- 
istration as under another. 


Production costs have reached the point where they are 
the industry’s No. 1 concern. They have deubled in tie 
space of a few years and more than tripled since 1936, 
Only the wartime prosperity has made it possible to absorb 
these skyrocketing costs, and that kind of prosperity is 
over now. 

There is.no way to meet rising costs except by increased 
rentals. That's plain arithmetic. It means exhibitors ‘must 
either draw more customers or charge higher admissions. 
Ultimately the saturation points in both attendance and price 
increases will be reached. Then we’'l} all be caught high and 
dry unless we start now to check costs at the source— 
stories, salaries, materials. 





Yates Sees Foreign Production as Greatest 
Challenge te U. S. 


Herbert J. Yates, president. of Republic Pictures, has this to 
Say: 

From all the evidence at hand, and from extensive discus- 
sions with leaders, I believe that 1947 is going to present a 
challenge such as film-makers have never faced before. 
before. 

We have to face the fact that Hollywood no longer holds 
the undisputed position of film capital. 
Great competitive motion picture pro- 
ducing organizations have sprung up in 
England, India, Mexico, South ‘America, 
Spain, France, Italy and Egypt. More- 
over, they are booming with all the 
dynamic vigor of a new movement. The 
foreign movie-makers will have fresh 
viewpoints which will appeal to the 
public taste which is becoming more 
and more international-minded. 

Regarding type of films that will sell 
well, I have always been a firm ad- 
vocate of the entertainment value of 
wholesome action and adventure pic- 
tures, and Republic has pursued t his policy to excellent ad- 
vantage. Now, more than ever, I believe the public will 
clamor for this type of film. Eleven million men in the armed 
forces have been seeing action in the far corners of the earth, 
and they have developed an interest in action and excitement. 
‘he days of the effete drawing room drama, with supercilious 
conversation and false motivations, have ended. 

There always have been certain discrepancies between 
domestic and foreign markets in that certain types of iiims 
which our domestic audiences enjoy and demand would not 
be appreciated or understood by foreign audiences. But 
the development of radio and television on an international 
scale, the extensive nation-to-nation entertainment teurs in- 
augurated during the war and continued now. plus numerous 
other factors, all will serve to create a common denominator 
of international interests. 

Among the cycles that have run themselves thin are the 
psychological] murder drama and spectacle musicals without 
stories. The psychological drama has to be extremely well 
done, and it has to be startling. The novelty wore off 
quickly, and cheap imitations dealt the death blow. 











Herbert J. Yates 





| ___ Silly Musicals 
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Spectacle musicals may come dangerously close to insult- 
ing the public intelligence. We have been through a !ong, 
grueling war, and the public is more serious. less frivolous. 
The public has acquired depth, and golden bathtubs filled 
with champagne are no longer exciting to a world that has 
started to think. 

This movement toward realism became apparent in the 
field of literature some time ago, with the popularity of 
such down-to-earth writers as Hemingway, Cain and others. 
The picture industry has been late in following the trend. 

The foreign market will reflect our own domestic market. 
Industrial strife here in America affects every country with 
whom we do business; this was demonstrated in the recent 
coal strike. 

The GOP landslide will undoubtedly affect the picture 
business. Motion pictures certainly shouldn't be in politics, 
and speaking in this connection I will have to voice my per- 


sonal sentiments. But I candidly believe that with the Re 
publicans in control of Congress, certain detrimental laws 
and regulations will be cast out—regulations that were 
created as wartime emergencies and then falsely applied 
to our peacetime economy. 





production efforts. 
our entertainment values. 


| Proposes a U. S. Pic Congress 





It is going to be a difficult proposition to set up a ratio 
of sales returns commensurate with costs of production, 
In order for the structure of this motion picture industry to 
remain sound, production costs and the boxoffice intake 
will have to be balanced so that the producer and the ex. 
hibitor will share equitably in the public’s ticket buying 
dollar. 

To iron out all the inevitable difficulties in this transitiona} 
period I would suggest that the industry formulate an Amer. 
ican Motion Picture Congress, composed of key men in both 
production and distribution ranks. The men selected should 
represent both the independent distributors and the circuits, 
as well as independent and association producers. They 
should be men who have made a careful study of their busi- 
ness so that they can bring intelligent ideas into any dis- 
cussion, and above all, they should be empowered to present 
honest facts both as to figures and policy. 

Producers and distributors must be honest with each other, 
more so than ever before, and such a Congress would serve 
to implement that faith. 

Our whole salvation lies in presenting a united front 
between producers and exhibiters, and above all things, to 
be frank and honest with each other. 


We Just Can’t Cheapen Our Films in Cost 
Or Quality—Zanuck 
Darryl F. Zanuck, v.p. in charge ef production, 20th Cen- 


tury-Fox, states: 


I have never had much suceess in gazing into the crystal 


ball, possibly because my faith in prophecy isn’t very strong 


and more probably because in my con- 
siderable years in the industry I have 
seen the prophets too often confounded. 

However, that question about costs 
does interest me, as it should interest 
everybody who has the future of the 
industry at heart. 

Repeatedly I have pointed out how 
metorically the costs of production 
have soared of late, with the end not 
yet in sight. With the restivness of la-’ 
bor, and the unwillingness of its leaders 

‘ to set a policy of patience for the sake 
Darryl F. Zanuck of future stability, it would be 
folly speculate about future costs. 














So today we are, like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended in mid- 
air, while the receipts on some pictures are going up and 
those on others are coming down. 


I can only interpret this as a sign of coming crisis. Yet 


I can’t, for the life of me, see how we are going to bring the 
costs down; how we can trim sail. 
crashes, economic laws will take care of that for us. 


If the economic situation 


On the other hand, we can’t retrench in the scope of our 
We can’t cheapen our pictures or weaken 
Audiences will not stand for it. 
Regardless of the economic situation, producers will have 
to spend on a picture whatever its inherent produetion 
values call for. On this point I am sure all Hollywood is 
resolved. Today a picture that hardly more than a year 
ago cost around $1,000,000 to film costs $2,000,000. And for- 
evermore we are committed by public responsibility to con- 
tinue to make pictures that look like at least $2,000,000. 


And since we are also making pictures like “Forever Amber” 


and “Captain From Castile,” which cost not far from 
$5,000,000 apiece, I am sure we will have to go on making 
more pictures of that type. 

The solution, if things get tough, will have to be through 
showmanship in exhibition, extended playing time and other 
devisements for expanding the drawing possibilities of our 
pictures. Scrutiny of the past, to my mind, is more reveal- 
ing than any searching of the future, and I think the past 
shows us that regardless of conditions, if we can provide 
the entertainment at a cost not too exorbitant, the public 
will reimburse us. 
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AMBITION RUNS ITS COURSE 
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Harry M. Warner likes to tell this as his favorite story: 


Thirty years ago, or 10 years before they launched talking 
pictures, the Warner brothers—Harry, Col. Jack L., Major 
Albert and the late Sam—were striving hard to establish 
their small company as an important factor in the motion 
picture industry. In those days, raising capital for film 
ventures was difficult, and they sometimes had to pay as 
high as 40% interest. 

The boys’ father, the late Benjamin Warner, meditating 
on whether the struggle for expansion was worth all] the 
tribulation, asked Harry what was his ambition. Mindful 
that branching out required money, Harry replied that his 
goal was “to owe a million dollars.” 

In a very few years, the enterprising Warner organization 
had achieved its $1,000,000 indebtedness, whereupon old Ben 
Warner said to the eldest son and guiding spirit of the family 
fortunes: : 

“Well, Harry, you got what you wanted. You owe $1,000,000. 
So what is your ambition now?” 

By this time, Harry was aware that the size of a company’s 
importance often was measured by the amount of debt it 
had, so he answered: 

“To owe 10 million dollars.” 

It didn’t take many years for the Warners to pile up the 
new debt total, and again the father asked his son: 

“Now you owe 10 million—what’s next?” 

Reflecting on the fact that several Warner competitors 
were bigger and had a larger debt, Harry declared he would 
not be satisfied until his company owed a 100 million dollars. 

In due course, there was $112,000,000 in red ink on the 
Warner Bros. books, and once again Papa Warner consulted 
with Harry. 

“All right, son,” said the father, by now apprehensive and 
pleading, “so you finally owe mere than 100 million dollars. 
And now what's your ambition?” 

This time Harry replied without hesitation: 

“To pay it all back!”*** 

***That was about 16 years ago. 
even bigger punchline. 


Today the story has an 
The Warners have paid it all back. 
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Wednesday, January 8, 1947 


Pe 
The Sunny Side 

On a visit to my uncle in Copenhagen a few years 
pefore the war, the old gentleman invited me on a sunny 
Sunday to go with him to the cemetery, and there he 
showed me the burial lot he had chosen for himself. The 
headstone was in place and the carving was complete 
except for a space to be filled in with the date of death. 

For 10 years every Sunday, my uncle had gone there. 
He would sit for hours contentedly. When I suggested 
it was a strange thing to be doing, he replied, “Not at all; 
here is where I am to sleep for eternity. I like it, it is 
pleasant and peaceful.” 

Every Sunday, too, there came to a neighboring ceme- 
tery lot two spinsters, who apparently felt the same as 
my uncle. But one day they said that they envied my 
uncle his lot, and were wondering if he might not con- 
sider trading it for theirs. 

Uncle was disturbed and asked me what to do. I said, 
“Why not invite them to your home some Sunday and 
discuss it over a bottle of port?” 

This he did. The ladies said they favored his lot be- 
cause it was on the sunny side of a small rise in the land, 
and they would enjoy their eternal rest better if they 
knew they were to sleep in the sun. 

A few years later I returned to Copenhagen. They 
were all gone—my uncle and the two spinsters and they 
were sleeping there in the cemetery where they had 
spent so many pleasant Sunday afternoons—my uncle, 
gentleman even in death, on the shaded side. 

—Carl Brisson. 
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Idea Man 


By CLAUDE BINYON 





Holly wood. 


{ started going crazy a few minutes after our story editor 
called me about this man, “I don’t claim he can write a 
script,” said the story editor, “but he’s up to his ears in 


ideas. Will you talk to him?” 

“Certainly,” I said. That’s how easy 
it is to ruin your life. Just a word. 

Almost too quickly my’ office door 
was opened, and there he stood. He had 
sandy, cropped hair and disarming blue 
eyes. He was short, and smiled widely 
as he offered a hand. 

“Murphy,” he said. That seemed fair 
enough. I shook his hand and offered 
his a chair. “Thanks for seeing me,” 
he said. “I met your story editor last 
night through my sister that used to 
live in Pittsburgh’s girl friend.” 

My eyes must have widened, because 
Murphy shook his head and smiled 
reassuringly. “Not what you think,” he said. “This girl and 
I were together because she had the use of a fellow who 
was out of town’s car.” 

There was nothing to do but say, “Oh.” Murphy leaned 
back, completely at ease. “I always wanted to be a writer,” 
he said. “My uncle that drank himself to death’s third wife 
used to Borrow a fellow that lived next door’s typewriter. 
Then when she’d go out I'd sneak in to write poems with 
a kid that wanted to be a burglar’s pass key.” 

There was a pause while I tried to digest this. “The story 
editor said you had some ideas for pictures,” I said finally. 
Murphy smiled his wide smile again. “All you want,” he 
said. “Of course they’re not all put together like pictures 
you see in a theatre’s stories. What I mean is they need 
a little work from a fellow like you that’s been in this 
racket a long time’s brain.” 

I lit a cigarette shakily. “For instance?” I asked. 

“Weil,” said Murphy, “do you remember that murder 
picture with Barbara Stanwyck’s middle?” 

“Barbara Stanwyck’s middle?” I said dully. 

The part where she finally arranged to have her husband 
bumped off with her boy friend.” 
“You mean arranged with her 

fully. 

“That's what I said. Now I figure we can take that and add 
on that other murder picture with Betty Grable’s end. 
Then all we need is a beginning.” 

“How about that one with Jane Russell's front?” I asked. 

Nobody’d believe it,” said Murphy. “But here’s another 
idea I got from réading about that rich woman that divorced 
her husband’s maid.” Murphy chuckled. “By the way, that 
was pretty juicy, wasn’t it?” 

“It must have been,” I conceded. 

‘Here’s what I figured,” said Murphy. “Instead of it being 
about the rich woman that divorced her husband’s maid, 
we could have a story about a rich fellow who lost his 
memory when he got hit over the head’s wife. When she 
comes home from out of town she finds out her husband 
thinks he’s married to the fellow in the next apartment’s 
cook.” 

“I don’t know,” I said uneasily. “I’m afraid we couldn't 
get by with it.” 

“You mean that fellow who took over when Hays left's 
office?” 

“I don’t know what I mean.” I answered truthfully. “I 
have a very bad headache and I’m going down the hall 
to borrow some of that writer who just got fired from 
Columbia for bawling out Harry Cohn’s aspirin.” 

Murphy was all sympathy. “See you after lunch,” he 
said. “I got a date with the guy that draws Elsie The Cow’s 
secretary.” 

When I came back to my office Murphy was gone, but 
his spirit permeated the room like a man who drinks corn 
whisky’s breath. I sat down at my typewriter nervoysly, 
feeling akin to the fellow who just got married’s bride. 
Could I fight this thing? I started typing my script: 

FADE IN: 





Claude Binyon 


boy friend,” I said hope- 


A-1 EXT. MARY’S MOTHER 
IN CHICAGO’S HOUSE—(DAY) 


About to enter the house, a man pauses to pat the child’s 
dog that lives next door’s head. 
MAN 
You remind me of a lady who sells false 
teeth in Ohio’s dog. 
DOG 
(Smiling) 
I'm not, sir. I’m the little girl who is sweet 
to her daddy’s bitch. 


Tearfully I pushed my typewriter from me. Obviously 


urphy had driven me crazy. My telephone rang. 

“This is the story editor,’ came the voice. “What do you 
think of Murphy?” 

“I think,” I said bitteriy, “that Murphy should be sent 
to that people who were removed from its island where 
they dropped those scientists from New Mexico’s bomb.” 
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THE PICTURES ON MY WALL 


Jolson, Ziegfeld, Will Rogers, Jimmy Walker, 
Bert Williams, et Al, Come to Life 


By EDDIE CANTOR 


Hollywood. 

Every one of us in Show Business, fortunate enough to 
own a home, has one room filled with pictures. Photographs 
of friends with whom we played, with whom we've worked, 
guys that bring back a lot of pleasant memories. I have 
such a room in my home in Beverly 
Hills. The house Fanny Brice deco- 
rated. (She does these things as a 
hobby, and help you if you 
should move a chair out of place. As 
a matter of fact, I can’t remember when 
1 have been able to sit down in my 
own house because [I'm worried about 
what Fanny will say.) 

Well, back to the pictures. Do you 
want me to point out a few and remi- 
nisce a bit? The one on the left is Al 
Jolson, hero of “The Jolson Story.” I 
recall that very severe winter of 1925- 
26 when we both played in Chicago— 
Al, in a Shubert show, and this pop-eyed comic under the 
Ziegfeld banner. Al and I both lived in the same apart- 
ment hotel on the north side. Both of us were doing a 
smash business. (I mention this because it has something 
to do with the story.) Came the day when I got a terrible 
attack of pleurisy. it made playing on the stage almost 1m- 
possible. However, I was afraid to quit. I could visualize 
the story in Variety: JOLSON RUNS CANTOR OUT OF 
TOWN. 

I suffered this way for several weeks and finally, one 
Saturday night, told Al that I was quitting the next day. I 
could go on no longer. Jolson suggested that I go back to 
New York and up to the :nountains for a rest. He even 
bought me a new windbreaker. We closed “Kid Boots” and 
imagine my surprise when I got back to New York to pick 
up the paper and read: Cantor closes show because of illness 
on Sunday—Jolsun closes his show on Monday. I didn’t 
learn until months later that Jolson was sicker than T was. 
but was afraid of the story Variety might print: C/.VTOR 
RUNS JOLY OUT OF TOWN. 

e-s .6 »® 

A little farther to the left, right next to Max Baer, there 
is a picture of that great international favorite, Maurice 
Chevalier. In the early ’30s he was one of the most popular 
males in all the world. Freeman Gosden and Charlie Correll 
(Amos ’n’ Andy) and their wives came over one evening to 
visit. When I mentioned Chevalier to the women they did 
a little pre-Sinatra swooning. Being an obliging guy, I 
phoned Chevalier and asked him to come over to the house. 
The women were in ecstasy. Later that night we went out 
to an ice cream emporium in Hollywood. When the wait- 
resses spied Chevalier, their eyes widened, they bumped into 
each other, dropped dishes and acted perfectly natural. 
Imagine then, the look on the faces of Mrs. Gosden, Mrs. 
Correll, Ida and all the waitresses when Chevalier, a half 
of a coffee ring in his hand, started dunking—but dunking 
way up to his wrist watch! 

us a « 
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Eddie Cantor 


While we’re in the neighborhood, here’s a photograph of 
Max Baer in fighting togs. What a physique! Broad should- 
ers, thin waist—nothing like Jessel. Two days after he we 
knocked out by Joe Louis I asked him, “Max, did you see 
the fight pictures?” I love his comeback. “What thell do 
I want to see the pictures? I was there the night Louis wrote 
the script!” 

Mrs. Cohen and Will Rogers 








A little farther down we have the wisest and most be- 
loved performer I have known in my lifetime—Will Rogers. 
I can recall playing a benefit performance with Will one 
Thanksgiving week in Pittsburgh. For more than 20 minutes 
he spoke of what he had been reading in the newspapers 
and his comments were gems of wisdom. After the perform- 
ance I met a certain Mrs. Cohen, who asked me the ques- 
tion, “Haddie Cahtor, you vill tell me. Vill Rogers is Jew- 
ish?” 

“No,” I told her, “he’s not.” She insisted that he was. 
“But, lady. look—I work with, him. I live with him, I know 
he’s not. What makes you so sure he is?” 

Mrs. Cohen told me. “He’s got to be Jewish, he’s such a 
sweet man!” 

e om ” * 


I love this photograph of Ziegfeld seated at his desk. He 


Must I Do it Again? 


His name was Morris. He and his wife were taken by the 
Nazis from a territory in middie Europe known as Galicia 
and this poor Galitze was taken to a concentration camp 
near Berlin as a slave laborer and after a couple of years 
of misery, suddenly through the grapevine, he found out that 
the RAF and our own boys were starting to bomb Germany 
and one night about 10 o’clock he said to his wife: “Kitty, 
I feel the Allies are going to win the war and get us out of 
this and I am so without fear I am going down to the main 
street in Berlin, go into a big saloon, and I will order a drink 
of schnapps.” 

“Morris,” said his wife, “don’t do that. 
at your kisser and they’ll kill you.” 

He said, “No, I’m not afraid.” 

Lo and behold, the little fellow walked down the main 
street of Berlin, Unter den Linden, walked into the big 
barroom at the Hotel Adlon and said to the big Nazi bar- 
tender: “Give me a drink.” The bartender looked at him and 
said: “You little something I'll hit you over the head with 
this bottle.” And as the bartender reached to hit him over 
the head with the bottle, suddenly out of the sky came Allied 
planes and they bombed Berlin to pieces. One bomb dropped 
on the Adlon right into the bar, It knocked everything 

\helteryskelter. The bartender was under -the wreckage of 
the bar but the little Galitz was still standing and he said 
to the bartender: “Well, do I get the schnapps or should ] 
do it again?” 








They'll take a look 


George Jessel. 


has a pen in his hand and probably was sending a telegram 
at the time the photograph was taken, He loved to send 
wires On any and every occasion. And even when there was 
no occasion. He would watch the performance from the 
back oi the New Amsterdam theatre and if he had something 
to say, instead of sending his manager back to say it, he’d 
go out and send one of the performers a wire. I recall with 
a smile the 12-page telegram he sent me to Boston one day, 
with the last line reading, “Will write you in detail tomor- 
row!” 
* « 


And next to the Great Glorifier, is Samuel Goldwyn, prob- 
ably the greatest independent producer of our time. At 
least 50% of the stories emanating from Hollywood concern 
the fabulous Sam. Some of these are made up, but if the 
truth were known you cannot possibly start to print all the 
things he says that are laughable. I was a witness to this 
one. When we were contemplating transferring “Whoopee” 
from the stage to the screen, Goldwyn, in his most persuasive 
manner, was trying to convince Ziegfeld. “Ziggie, let ire 
tell you, in Hollywood we can give you the things which 
you cannot get anyplace else. For instance, in that big In- 
dian scene I would get you the real things—regular Indians, 
direct from the reservoir!’ And there was the occasion 


when the late Larry Hart was supposed to bring in a song 
for Anna Sten. Goldwyn called him at his home and dis- 
eovered that he was in bed. Sam thought he was feigning 
illness. “Larry, whatsamatter with you?” Larry said, “Sam, 
I’m sick. [I’m in bed.” 

“Well, get out of bed.” Sam yelled, “don’t be such a 


nymphomaniac!” 


] Bert Williams and the Freight Elevator | 


Right in the center I have a fine likeness of Bert Williams. 
It's hard to think about Bert Williams without smiling. 
What a pantomimist he was! What timing! What subtleties! 
And yet he knew every trick of hokum that was possible to 
know. I never look upon the picture of dear old Bert with- 
out remembering that he made me cry a little. It was New 
Year’s Eve, 1918, in Chicago, He was permitted to live at 
the same hotel at which we stopped, but because of his 
color, had to use. the freight clevator. We walked home 
from the theatre and were going to have a midnight bite in 
my room. I had some sandwiches and a bottle of wine pre- 
pared for the occasion. As we got close to the hotel, Bert 
said, without any rancor, “Son, I'll see you in the freight 
elevator.” I patted his hand. “Y’know, Eddie,” he said, still 
without bitterness in his voice, “going uz; the freight elevator 
wouldn’t be so bad if I still didn’t hear ihs applause ringing 
in my ears.” 

¢ * @¢ @ 

Well, look who’s here—Sophie Tucker! Sophie takes me 
back to Knoxville, Tenn. I had a sore throat and went to a 
specialist. After the spraying and the painting and all the 
other junk that goes with a visit to a throat man, the doctor 
said, “Mr. Cantor, do you know Sophie Tucker?” 


“Why, sure, she’s a good friend of mine,” I told him, He 
became very serious. 

“She was in here last week for a treatment and that poor 
girl’s voice can’t last six months, She doesn’t know how to 
use it. She puts too much of a strain on her vocal chords 
and she won't be able to work in her profession in less than 
a half a year.” 

Are you still reading? This was September, 1912! At this 
writing I have learned that the doctor has been dead for 
more than 20 years and Sophie is singing 20 songs nightly 
at the Chez Paree in Chicago. I wish that girl would take 
care of herself! 

‘ © we - - 

To the right of Sophie is a strange combination—Elsa 
Maxwell and Georgie Jessel. And I have a little anecdote 
for that team. Elsa, who is probably the best known per- 
son in connection with parties and social events, was on my 
radio program several years ago. I confided to her that I 
wanted to give a party for my company which consisted of 
about 50 people. She said that she could get me the Gold 
Room at the Waldorf for $1,000. “Too much,’ I said. Then 
she thought perhaps she could arrange the Harlequin Room 
at Pierre’s for $750. I said that I would let her know. In 
talking to Jessel that night I asked his advice (for a change). 
I told him that I could get the Gold Room at the Waldorf 
for a thousand or the Harlequin at the Pierre for $750. 

Georgie said, “Save your money. For $200 I can get you 
in the Men’s Room at the Astor!” 


| —Tennic Grossinger Goes to Saipan __| 








Barney Ross, one of the fightingest champions of all times, 
adorns a prominent place on my wall and a warm spot in my 
heart, Truly a great guy. When he returned from his heroic 
venture in the Pacific, he spent a couple of days with me in 
Palm Springs. You had to drag the story of his night-long 
fight with the Japs, out of him. “Barney, please tell me,” I 
begged him, “what were you thinking about when you were 
surrounded by these Japs who kept firing at you?” 

He told me in all seriousness, “Eddie, I said to myself this 
can’t be the end. Just once more Id like to eat that chopped 
liver at Grossinger’s!” 

” te a € 

Here’s a fine photograph of another fighting champion who 
left us but a while ago. The immaculate, well mannered, 
warm hearted Jimmy Walker. I have told this story before, 
and I want to tell it again and again. It illustrates more than 
any other line the sharp mind of our late, beloved friend. 
It happened on my broadcast day at Mitchell Field in New 
York several years ago. Jimmy went along to have dinner 
with me and watch the broadcast. He asked me to come 
along with him and visit an old friend in the Catholic chapel, 
a short walk from the theatre where we were to broadcast. 
The priest was most entertaining and we spent a very 
pleasant 15 minutes. Then someone invited us to walk over 
to the Protestant chapel, which we did. And then, having 
paid the third visit to the Jewish synagogue, as we walked 
out Jimmy affectionately put his arm around my shoulder 
and uttered these memorable words, 


“Eddie, we've just played God across the b. :rd.” 
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Top Grossers Also Demonstrate 


Potency of B 


There's considerably more than 
meets the eye in the tabulations, 
presented herewith, of the industry's 
60 top-grossing films of 1946. Figures, 
in keeping with the idiom of the 
trade in discussing film strength, 
show rentals received by the dis- 
tributor. And so, almost as much 
as the statistics reveal the b.o. draw- 
ing power of the films themselves, 
they reflect the policies and strength 


ot the sales organizations behind 
them. 

It thus becomes clear why Metro 
has elmost one-third of the films 


in the 6ver-$4,000,000 category. Com- 


pany has consistently fought for 
perventage dates right down. the 
line as against flat rentals and 
pioneered in sliding scale deals. so 
that it gets a larger share of the 
boxoffice dollar than most other 
companies. It is freely admitted 


among sales execs that on a medi- 
ocre b.o. picture, Metro can ,exiract 
probably $1,000,000 more in rentals 
than some of the lesser companies 


Exhibs accept Metro’s terms be- 
cause those terms have been es- 
tab!ished over a number of years. 
When they were set, M-G 
a unique position in the industry 
as a pioducer of a very steady run 


of high quality pix. Exhibs, in need 
of the product, were forced to ac- 
cept the terms because they couldn't 
get the films they needed anywhere 
else 
] Goldwyn’s Mulvey a la Metro 
Metro, if order to force acceptance 
of its terms, stayed out of some 
towns for a year or longer. The re- 
sult of that tough—but acknow- 
ledgedly fair—policy is being reaped 
today, as it is made so clear in the 
tables presented herewith. 
Paramount, which has come 
through in the past five years of so 
with a heavy barrage of strong 
films, has thus also placed itself 


istime Sales Force 


in the position of being able to ask 
and get good terms, with the re- 
‘sults likewise evident in the “60 
Top-Grossers” table. All companies, 
as a matter of fact, are now emu- 
lating Metro’s practices in trying 
to get more percentage dates and 
sliding scale deals. 

With very strong b.o. fare, getting 
highest terms is no trick and Metro’s 
results aren’t much better than any 


other company’s. It’s in the class | 
below the very top that it really 
counts. The $3,750,000 that M-G got 


in rentals for “Ziegfeld Follies” is 
a prime example, sales gxecs for the 
company admitting the pic’s limited 
b.o. pull. 


Columbia and Universal : 


It’s because distribs like Columbia 


and Universal haven't been able to} 


establish such preferred terms that 
they don’t have films in “The Golden 
Circle’—those 19 pix that have 
earned more than $4,000,000. Lesser 
companies are forced to accept too 
many flat rental deals. Difference is 
seen in the $2,750,000 “Dark Mirror” 
got, as against $2,500,000 for “The 
Killers,” although the latter was un- 
doubtedly a bigger b.o. draw. With 
“Dark Mirror,” an International pic- 
ture, U was’ able to start breaking 
heavily into the percentage column, 
and with improved results. Since the 


merger with International, U, of 
‘ourse, will seek to still further 
bolster its terms. 


Columbia’s “Bandit of Sherwood 
Forest,” with an acknowledgely ex- 
ceptional b.o. potential, is in ex- 
actly the same class as “The Killers*” 
Sales heads think M-G could have 
probably added another’ million 


dollars to the $3,000,000 Col got—and | 


that’s no reflection on Col distrib 
chief Abe Montague or his sales or- 
ganization, since it is obvious that 


it hasn't had the product over the | 


years to force preferred deals. 








60 Top Gres 


Following are domestic rentals e 
more than $2,250,000 in 1946. List 
the tail-end of 1945 and excludes 
Story” and “Razor's Edge’) whicl 
give adequate opportunity for estin 


sers of 1946 


arned by.all pictures which grossed 
includes some pictures released at 
late 1946 releases ‘(such as “Jolson 
1 haven't played sufficient dates to 
ating what total gross will be at the 


end of each company’s standard amortization period, 


1. Bells of St. Mary’s 
Leave Her ¢o Heaven 

3. Blue Skies 

4. Road to Utopia ..... 

5. Spellbound 

6. Green Years 

7 

8 

9 


eeeeeee 


Adventure ......... 
Easy to Wed 
. Notorious 
10. Two Years Before the Mast... 
11. Lost Weekend 
12. Harvey Girls .. 


eee eee ere eee ewes Fe 


13. Saratoga Trunk Sie 2 gic a 


14. Holiday in Mexico .. 
15. Kid From Brooklyn .... .. . 
16. Margie 
17. Night and Day .. . 
“18. Postman Always Rings Twice 
19. Smoky er 

20. Gilda 


ee 


re 


21. Two Sisters From Boston. we 


22. Ziegfeld Follies 

23. To Each His Own 
24. Anna and King of Siam 
ON A Sa ee eee 
26. Monsieur Beaucaire .... 
27. The Virginian 


+B wae 
28. Strange Love Martha ivers ..... 


29. They Were Expendable 


30. Tomorrow Is Forever ....... 
ee | re 
ee” EP ee eee 
33. Bandit of Sherwood Forest . 
ie Sica ads asd das 60% 
35. Centennial Summer ......... 
36. Do You Love Me? ....... 

re IEEE. 6 66 So betes v9.0 
38. My Reputation ...... ea <n 
i 5 ieeneace ase 


40. Sentimental Journey ... ni 
41. Stolen Life 


42. Three Little Girls In Blue ... 


43. Without Reservations 
, Yt Layee ieee 
45. Blue Dahlia .. 
a EP sek scons avevas 
47. My Darling Clementine .. 
48. Spiral Staircase 


es ED ace du hd ue 2 a0’ 
50. Cloak and Dagger .......... 
i) nT oo) RIS Se nag obo. ey 6 66 ous 


52. Sailor Takes a Wife .. 
53. Scarlet Street .... 


54. Two Guys From Milwaukee ..... 


55. Deception + 
56. Caesar ami Cleopatra .... 
S57. Canyon Passage ........... 
58. Make Mine Music 
$9. The Stranger ....... 
60. What Next, Cpl. Hargrove . 


i aan RKO $8,000,000 
wee i 5,750,000 
eee Par 5,000,000 
ssa Par 5,000,000 
oe 5,000,000 
oo. Be 4,750,000 

~ M-G 4,500,000 
TT 4,500,000 
eT 4,500,000 
5 ee - Par 4,400,000 
ee eee 4,300,000 
vier M-G 4,250,000 
ere 4,250,000 
Le 4,000,000 
veliave’ RKO 4,000,000 
wis - 20th 4,000,000 
<a. Savie> Oe 4,000,000 
vaonues - M-G 4,000,000 
beissceke | See 4,000,000 
eae Col 3,750,000 
reer y M-G 3,750,000 
M-G 3,750,000 

Par 3,600,000 

eee 20th 3,500,000 
bp eae Par 3,500,000 
sna: prow iomce — 3,500,000 
cantnd Par 3.350.000 
Par 3,250,600 

ve i M-G 3,250,000 
err - RKO 3,250,000 
wists M-G 3,250,000 
byeaban - Par 3,200,000 
es « Col 3,000,000 
ey ise). Oe 3,000,000 
sate aoe: ae 3,000,000 
+ cea - 20th 3,000,000 
bac a es 20th 3,000,000 
regan oa - WB 3,000,000 
WB 3,000,000 

oe 20th 3,000,000 
WB 3,000,000 

20th 3,000,000 

be RKO 3,000,000 
veuteune Par 2,800,000 
eer a 2,750,000 
faite . = 2,750,000 
i seca ee 2,750,000 
bcuseae: 2,750,000 
..- M-G 2,500,000 

+ pelee ae 2,500,000 
Pe he 2,500,000 
... M-G 2,500,000 

\e> ae 2,500,000 

o. we 2,500,000 

. wae 2,300.000 

- UA 2,250,000 

U 2,250,000 

RKO 2,250,000 

RKO 2,250,000 

eee aes M-G 2,250,000 








Money Toppers 


Centinued from page 3 See 


the 60 top-grossers during the ,12- 
month period. Films are those which 
got the heaviest portion of their in- 
come during. 1946 or at least played 
a sufficient number of daies to pro- 
vide experience for estimating their 
| potential. 

Most significant fact revealed in 
the figures are that 19 pictures made 
|The Golden Circle”—that creme-de- 
|\la-creme of picturedom, the $4,000,- 
'000 cr over class. The 19 compares 
with only 25 films having reached 
that category in the entire history 
of picturedom preceding 1946. 

The 60 top films—all that earned 
$2,250,000 or more domestically—re- 
turned an aggregate income to their 
distributors of $208.450,000. The for- 
eign market usually can be counted 
on to add about 40% to a picture’s 
revenue. 

Metro retained its Big 8 leader- 
ship with $47,250,000 in rentals re- 
ceived from the top 60 films. It had 
13 pix in that class. Paramount 
wasn't far behind, however, with 12 





films turning -in total rentals®of 
$44,650,000. 
In “The Golden Circle” category 


of $4,000,900 or over, Metro also led 
with six of the 19 pictures, while 
Par followed with four. Then came 
RKO and 20th-Fox with three each, 


Warner Bros. with two and United 
Artists with one. 

“Bells” was followed in the money 
picture classification by 20th-Fox’s 


“Leave Her to Heaven,” which 
amassed tremendous $5,750,000. 
That was followed by three $5,000,000 
films—“Blue Skies” (Par), “Road to 
Utopia” (Par) and “Speilbound” 
“Selznick-UA). 

Crosby did a bit better than Miss 


. | 
Bergman on average rental per pic- 


ture. He appeared in three with a 
total gross of $18,000,000, which 
would be an average of $6,000,000, 


against an average of $5,437,000 for 
each of the femme star’s four. 
Surprising —. and probably a 
healthy sign for the industry—is the 
wide range of players with star bill- 
ing who must have accounted for at 
| least a bit of the tremendous grosses 
| piled up during the year. Aside from 
| Crosby and Miss Bergman, there 
were at least 30 other store in the 
60 top pix. Most of them were i:. 
| one or two films. 
Gene Tierney and Alan Ladd  } 
In the case of well-established 
stars, Gene Tierney moved forward 
with two b.o. powerhouses to” her 
credit—“Leave Her to Heaven” ($5,- 
750,000) and “Dragonwyck” ($3,000,- 
| 000). Even more important, how- 
ever, was her appearance at the 
| year’s end in “The Razor’s Edge,” 
| which wasn’t counted in the gross 
| compilations because of the lateness 
| Of its release, but which on the basis 
| of Christmas day openings and the 
| engagement at the Roxy, N. Y., was 
| outstripping “Heaven.” 
Alan Ladd likewise again proved 





000 in rentals. They were “Two 
Years Before the Mast” ($4,400,000). 
“OSS” ($2.800,000) and “Blue Dahlia” 
($2,750,000 ). 

Other b.o. stalwarts included Clark 
Gable, Greer Garson, Judy Garland. 
Cary Grant, Bob Hope, Danny Kaye, 
Ray Milland, Gary Cooper, Olivia 
DeHavilland, Claudette Colbert. Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, the Humphrey Bo- 
; gart-Lauren Bacall team, and Bette 
i Davis. 
| Alse Directors, ‘Producers, | Writers 

Almost as diverse as names of the 
players are directors, producers and 
screenwriters responsible for the 
years 60 big pictures, 
seem closest to fitting into the pat- 
tern of repeat winners, with Mitchell 





for “My Reputation” and “Stolen 
Life.” Irving Pichel for “OSS” and 
“Tomorrow Is Forever,” Hal Walker 
for “Stork Club” and 





“Dark Miror” and “Killers.” 


and Dagger,” and David Butler fer 
“Two Guys from Milwaukee” and 
“San Antonio” 

Among producers of repeat win- 
, ners were Arthur Freed with “Zieg- 
'feld Follies” and “Harvey Girls”: 
| Charles Brackett with “Lost Week- 
end” and “Each His Own”: Paul 
| Jones with “Virginian” and “Utopia,” 


) and Henry Blanke with “Deception” | 
; and “My Reputation.” Screenwriters | 


| are even more infrequent repeaters 
| on the list, Brackett being one of 


' 


them, with the same two pix he pro- 


; duced, and Norman Panama and 
Melvin’ Frank duplicating with 
“Utopia” and “Beaucaire.” 


Directors 


Leisen responsible for “Kitty” and 
“Each His Own,” Curtis Bernhardt 


“Road to 10. 
Utopia,” John Ford for “They Were 
Expendable” and “Clementine.” Rob- 
ert Siodmak for “Spiral Staircase.” 
Fritz 
Lang for “Scarlet Street” and “Cloak 





Top-Gr by Compani 
Here’s how many pictures each company had among those top 60 of 
1946 (all over $2,250,000) and how much each received or will receive jn 
domestic rentals from them: 
Ne. of Pix Tetal 
In Top 60 Rentals 
he cues ope ao.dk4id- dee 13 $47,250,000 
2. POrMMOuUnt occccecessecves is. ae 44,650,000 
3. 20th-Fox ..... AACS a 10 35,000,000 
4 Bee eves tes tad wbcicere ae 30,000,000 
5. Warner Bros ......-.+-0: of 27,550,000 
6. Universal ..... re eae 02 ss 10,000,000 
7. United Artists ........ ee 7,250,000 
8. Columbia A Nig ae Be we 6,750,000 
cS aS Are eee eee ye 60 $208 450,000 








Jane Russell. The Bard and GBS 3 


made 


ithe-year list, published 


flicks released during 





|income garnered, but were inter- 
|esting b.o.-wise for one reason or 


another. Perhaps the leaders. in this | 


“The Outlaw”. and 
both distributed by 


|category were 
'“Henry  V,” 
United Artists. 

“Outlaw” probably gathered a: 
much newspaper space during the 
year as any picture in film -history, 
what with producer Howard Hughes’ 
various battles with the Motion Pic- 
ture Assn., a flock of lawsuits and 
sundry censorship throughout the 
country. “How would you like to 
tussle with Russell?” key-line in a 
much-disputed ad featuring a large 
scale picture of star Jane Russell 
reclining in a haystack, became al- 
most a national byword. And even 
the sedate Reader's Digest, in its 
January issue, tells the tale of the 
guy on the quiz show who replied 
to a question, “What are California’s 
twin peaks?” with “Jane Russell.” 

All that and a five-year ad cam- 
paign between the time the film was 
made and its release early in 1946 
resulted in a terrific b.o. swell. It 
virtually never failed to set a house 
record in any opening (and right 
|now is getting sensational grosses in 
London)—but the openings haven't 
|; been numerous enough, With pres- 
sure from chur@hes and local civie 
and moral-minding groups, UA is 
experiencing difficulty in getting 
sufficient dates for the film. 

Result is that the picture now has 
returned to UA’s till about $1,750,- 
|000. From the way it draws, how- 
lever, UA figures it would be good for 
labout $6,000,000 if it were played 
off in the usual manner through the 
| circuits and with the usual number 
of indie contracts. 

“Henry V” is a standout since it’s 


the first time Shakespeare has ever | 


Also Amoné Unusual Grrossers 


In addition to those films which | carefully worked out policy of road. 
VARIETY’S 60-top-pictures-of- | showing it on the same basis as a 
herewith, | legiter and even tying up with the 
there was an unusual number of| Theatre Guild. UA has rented all 
1946 which | houses on,a four-walls basis, giving 
made no great dent in terms of total | it a returf of about 51% of the b.o, 


gross. Result is $700,000 in the bank 

with only 10 engagements. 

| _ Rank’s $5,090,000 ‘Cleo’ ] 
“Caesar & Cleopatra,” J. Arthur 


Rank’s $5,000,000 Technicolo; pro- 
duction of the George Bernard Shaw 
play, was another interesting UA 
release. It just managed to get on 
the 60-best list with $2,250,000 in 
rentals. It got a heavy ad campaign 
and, with Vivien Leigh starred, in- 
variably teed-off to nice biz, only to 
slump miserably within a few days 
or a week as word-of-mouth got 
around that the pic didn’t live up to 
its advance billing as far as average 
American audience tastes go. 
Universal's “Seventh Veil” proved 
unusual] inasmuch as it seemed to be 
the first British-made to really 
crack open the American market, 
the first foreign production to hon- 
estly break into the consciousness of 
the average U. S. filmgoer, doing so 
without the extravagant publicity 
campaign of “Caesar” or the studied 
handling of “Henry.” It went into 


|release in the manner of the stand- 


ard American feature and came out 
with around $2,000,000—and a repu- 
tation for James Mason, its star, 
which promises to put him in the 
upper strata of b.o. draws. 

Two of the minor companies suc- 
ceeded in their efforts to break into 
the big time during the year, as a 
result of the majors’ cutting down 
quantity of production and the ac- 


,;companying product .shortage. Out- 


standing in this respect were Mono- 
gram’s “Suspense” and PRC's “Wife 


.of Monte Cristo,” both of which got 


respectably -long Broadway runs. 


,Mono likewise found playing time 


himself an exhib’s good luck charm, | Proved a film b.o. power in the U.'S. | ploitation picture, 
with three pix to his credit that gar- Not a little responsible for the great | Babies,” which rolled up a sizable 
nered a total just short of $10,0c0,-. "eturn the picture is getting is UA’s income for this type product. 


on Broadway and in many houses 
throughout the country for an ex- 
“Black Market 











Dine - Cregey .cccvecss 
Ingrid Bergman 
Fred Astaire 
Dorothy Lamour 
Gregory Peck ...... re 
eR Pare 
Greer GOreon ...06.-.20.5% 
Fer 
Gene Tierney ...... oe oe 
SOOM, COMBO 0666 ci ccvacs 
11. Jeanne Crain ...... 

12. Judy Garland .... 

Cary Grant 
Bob Hope 
15. John Garfield ........ 
| 16. Danny Kaye .. 
| 17. Fred MacMurray 
| 18 Lana Turner 


Cert en ete 


PRR Ssh 





@eorsrseees 


19. Ray Milland 
20. Cornel Wilde .. .... 
21. Paulette Goddard .. 
| 22. Gary Cooper 
| am Mlen teed .. <..... 
24. Olivia DeHavilland 
25. Claudette Colbert 
26. Barbara Stanwyck 
27. Lauren Bacall ......... 
28. Humphrey Bogart 
29. Maureen O‘Hara .. 
30. Linda Darnell 
1. Bette Davis 


Oe 


32. Edward G. Robinson...... 


Top-Grossing Stars of 1946 


Following are the stars whose names predominated on the nation’s 
marquees, with the number of pictures in which they starred during 
the year (from among the 60 top-grossers), aggrregate rentals their 
| films earned—or will earn—and the average per picture. These figures 
obviously do not reject a star's b.o. power, per se, since they make 
no allowance for draw of co-stars er for story, director, production 
values and the other ingredients which make a film a top-grosser. 


No. ef Aggregate Average 
Pictures Rentals Per Pic. 
3 $18,000,000 $6,000,000 
a 21,750,000 5,437,500 
1 5,000,000 5,000,000 
1 5,000,000 5,000,000 
1 5,000,000 5,000,000 
1 4,500,000 4,500,000 
] 4,500,000 4,500,000 
1 4,500,000 4,500,000 
2 8,750,000 4,375,000 
2 8,500,000 4,250,000 
3 12,750,000 4,250,000 
1 4,250,000 4,250,000 
2 8,500,000 4,250,000 
2 8,500,000 4,250,000 
1 4,000,000 4,000,000 
1 4,000,000 4,000,000 
1 4,000,000 4,000,000 
1 4,000,000 4,000,000 
2 7,850,000 3,925,000 
3 11,750,000 3,917,000 
] 3,500,000 3,500,000 
2 6,750,000 3,375,000 
3 9,950,000 3,317,000 
2 6,350,000 3.175.000 
2 6,250,000 3,125,000 
2 6,250,000 3,125,000 
1 3,000,000 3,000,000 
1 3,000,000 3,000,000 
2 6,000,000 3.000.000 
é 5;750,000 2,875,000 
2 5,300,000 2.650 000 
= 4,750,000 2,375,000 
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Now setting 

new all-time highs 

in hundreds of dates after 

breaking all records in the 
history of show bust- 


ness at-the Roxy! 
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Published in dozens of editions! | : | 
An all-time best-seller! _ 














The greatest story by one of 
today’s most popular authors! 





A Book-of-the-Month feature — 3 
in Reader’s Digest! 


A Book-of-the Month 
Club selection! 
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Literary Guild selection! 


Serialized in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal! 


A top best-seller now! 




















Tes 
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A sensation! One of the most 
talked about novels in years! 


Now in 3rd gigantic printing! 
Climbing to the top! 
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Pann tena ow. 


Chosen by the Literary Guild 
as its February selection! 
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Literary Guild selection! 
Dollar Book Club selection! 
Best-seller sensation! 


Book-of-the-Month in 
Readers’ Digest! 


Serialized in Country Gentleman! 


k-of-the-Month Club selection! 


Right now high on the 
best-seller lists! 
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A Literary Guild selection! 


A solid year on ALL 
best-seller lists! 











Dial Press best-seller! 

Garden City best-seller! 

Dollar Book Club best-seller! 
Literary Guild Dividend selection! 





Serialized in hundreds 
of newspapers! 


Published in Liberty Magazine! 











) | 
a “ oid Loo es pe Rete aaa By the author of 4 
oe . Cate | “My Friend Flicka’! 
“Thunderhead”! “Son of Flicka” ! 
Destined for the same 


boxoffice greatness! 
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‘THE BIGGEST FIGURE IN THE INDUSTRY! 
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THE BIGGEST FIGURE IN ORIGINAL STORIES! 


THE BIGGEST FIGURE IN MUSICALS 
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U. §. Films, A World Target Today, 
None-the-Less Welcome Competition 


1947 Bound to See New Demands For 
Barriers of Pix From One Country 
To Another 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


(President, Motion Picture Assn.) 


Washington. 

In the year ahead, we are certain to witness new and 
more widespread demands for barriers against the free flow 
of motion pictures from one country to another. The new 
barriers will take various forms. One may ask for an in- 
crease in quota restrictions; another 
may ask certain films be banned be- 
cause they are alien to ideological views 
of the country they seek to enter: still 
a third proposed barrier may be in the 
form of increased import duties for 
revenue purposes only—or, perhaps, in 
anticipation of protecting a not-yet- 
born but prospective “home industry.” 

Whatever their form, singly or in 
combination, or whatever their pur- 
pose, it is quite obvious the target of 
them all at the moment is the Ameri- 
can film because it alone reaches around 
the world and because, as of today, it 
enjoys a majority of playing time on the world’s screens 

The American film industry, on the other hand, has no 
barriers to propose. It welcomes foreign productions. It is 
ene of the few large industries in the world which believes 
in free trade for its product. It invites competition. 

In this position, it is naturally vulnerable to the charge 
that it invites competition because it has no reason to fear 
competition in any form. 

But the charge—emphatically—is not true. Informed pro- 
ducers—indced, informed men in every walk of the motion 
picture industry—know that bigness is no armor-of-proof 
against well aimed arrows in any field which must, in finalit>, 
depend upon public favor for its support. There is only one 
earthly deity in the motion picture world—and that’s the 
motion picture-going public. 

That public cares very little who makes pictures as Idng 
as it likes them. Im our industry, we invite competition be- 
cause it is the stimulus to stepped-up effort: monopoly eould 
make us moribund. Keen competition inspires us to rise a 
cut above our previous efforts. 

We want a free screen—a screen as free as the press, the 
radio, the book; a screen free to explore and portray every 
aspect of human activity within the realm of good taste. We 
want a screen which will serve at once as a medium of de- 
lightful entertainment and as a rich instrument of enlighten- 
ment and information. We think that kind of screen—if 
universally accepted—would go a long way toward con- 
struction of an enduring world peace; we think it would go 
a long way toward lifting living standards through satisfae- 
tion of man’s innate urge to be informed—to know. And 
once man knows what is possible of attainment, man usually 
endeavors to fulfill his new-found wants. 





Kiche Johaston 


A free screen means a screen {ree from governmental cen- 
sorship; it means a screen which governs itself; which guides 
itself by the dictates of good taste and thereafter suffers no 
confining shackles against realistic portrayal of all that life 
contains, 

But the sacred right of freedom of expression for the 
screen everywhere is violated whenever and wherever the 
distribution of films is hedged in or circumscribed by in- 
surmountable tariff barriers, exorbitant customs levies, un- 
reasonable quota restrictions or any one of innumerable 
Other devices which might be applied. 

A free screen and freer distribution of films, in my opinion, 
are almost inseparable. 


But what are we going to do about it? It is not enough to 
preach, to plead or to exhort, It is not enough for us simply 
to deny the charge that because we are big we don’t mind 
competition. It is not enough to say “this too will pass away, 
and after all, nobody can out-Hollywood Hollywood.” 





Too Much at Stake = } 


There's too much at stake for us to sit on our hands or let 
Our minds meander pleasantly away from a very real threat 
to the future of the world screen—to the film industry every- 
where. The potential world market—big enough for every 
producing company to share—is too big to permit it to be 
threatened: the responsibility of the American screen indus- 
try to the world industry and to the very institution of the 
film itself is too huge to be neglected. With our bigness, that 
responsibility is inescapably oucs. We must accept the role 
of leadership. 





In accepting that role, we must recognize whatever weak- 
nesses we may have, honestly and completely, turn a friendly 
ear fo constructive criticism, exercise every patience with 
thoughtless, heedless, pointless and picayune needling. 

Sincere and honest criticism never hurt anything or any- 

dy, certainly no one engaged in creative pursuit. The 
artist uses the ashes of the fire of criticism to scour his tools 
and begins to carve anew. 

And this is “open season” on Hollywood. 

_ Along with the innuendo that Hollywood is interested only 
in treedom for itself to sell abroad, come accusations from 
home and abroad that Hollywood has grown smug and sloth- 
ful in its attitude. Hollywood is said to be thoroughly con- 
tent to send inferior pictures to other countries, confident 
that it has no threatening competition. It is supposed to be 
in dire danger of losing markets because its films have not 
kept pace with the times. We are told that world audiences 
ave been through bitter years and are thinking along seri- 
Cus lines. Such are the stories we get, such is the criticism 
we hear. 

Let's concede that our American industry has made mis- 
takes. Let's concede that, in some insiances, we have over- 
loaded the foreign market. Let's concede that we have sent 
some pictdres abroad that never should have gone. 

What we are saying is that there are many respects in 
Which we need to improve. Of course, we do. What indus- 
try doesn’t? Like all successful industries, we must con- 
Stantly strive to turn out a better product if we are to con- 
tinue to Ceserve the support of the world public. 











orld Market Events Emphasize 
ationalistic Barriers te Yank Films 


By NATHAN D. GOLDEN 








(Consultant for Motion Pictures, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce) 


Two years ago, in the 39th Anniversary Number of Variety, 
I posed the question: “Will American distributors get an 
opportunity in a free world. market to distribute their prod- 
uct?” An examination of this question at this time is appro- 
priate and timely. Events which have transpired in world 
markets indicate that American film distributors will not 
have the good fortune of releasing their films freely with- 
out first having to meet nationalistic barriers imposed to help 
foster national industry 


During the last two years of world reconstruction one 
finds a tightening of legislation designed specifically to fos- 
ter domestic motion picture industries. Not one can right- 
fully find fault with such a program, providing thar in the 
process of such aid it is not aimed at foreign competitors 
or intended to eventually force foreign product from the 
screens of the country. Many foreign countries have insti- 
tuted varied legislation which will cut down the showing 
of our American films within their borders, and an examina- 
tion of some of these barriers which have come about in the 
last two years are now in order. 

In Albania, not too important as a market, a State Film 
Monopoly has heen established and no American films other 
than “pirated” films have been distributed since World War 
I] started. In Argentina, a projected bill has been prepared 
for presentation in the Chamber of Deputies calling for a 
quota which will permit importing companies to bring in 
but 20° of the quantity of films brought in at present. An- 
other provision of this proposed legislation will force all 
importing companies te produce films in Argentina so they 
may secure import rights for additional films beyond the 
quantity established under this proposed quota bill. 

In Brazil a decree law of Jan. 24, 1946, contains certain 
nationalistic articles covering distribution and exhibition of 
motion pictures which are as follows: (1) A national short 
(or feature film) must be included in every theatre program. 
(2) A different Brazilian feature film must be shown in each 
theatre every four months. If no national feature film is 
available, the theatre is automatically exempted from this 
provision. (3) A censorship tax is imposed on each imported 
copy of a film where domestic produced copics are exempt. 
(4) Newsreel importers must purchase each year for export 
domestic produced newsreels in the amount of 10% of the 
total footage of imported newsreels. 


In Britsh Malaya, effective March 17, 1946, a British film 
quota was established. This legislation represents a 10% 
British films screen quota applying to Singapore and the 
Malayan Union. In Bulgaria, a government monopoly cre- 
ated by legislation in October, 1946, forces all American 
companies to turn over their films to the monopoly for dis- 
tribution under penalty of a fine and prison sentence for 
failure to comply. In Czechoslovakia, too, American films 
are distributed through a State Film Monopoly recently 
instituted in September, 1946. Under this agreement, the 
American film distributor representative in Czechoslovakia 
has the final say on bookings, and dollar remittances are made 
in New York for our share of rentals. 
| Franee and England } 








In France, on July 1, 1946, all restrictions on imperts of 
feature films ended. In its place, however, a screen quota 
providing for the showing of French films for four weeks 
out of 13 in all theatres was put into effect. If it is shown 
during a two-year period that French films enjoy a greater 
average of playing time (five weeks), provisions of this agree- 
ment automatically reduce the reserved playing time to three 
weeks in 13, and if this five-week average is maintained in 
each quarter the entire screen quota will be abolished ef- 
fective Jan. 1, following the expiration of such two-year 
period. 

The Quota law of Great Britain is operative until March 
31, 1948. This law has restrictive quotas which apply to 
distributors and exhibitors covering both short and feature 
films, minimum requirements on labor costs of production 
for quota pictures, as well as provisions against blind and 
blockbooking. It also contains a monetary quota, a system of 
multiple quota credits based on labor costs of production 
which has assisted film distributors to meet their quota re- 
quirements under reduced production facilities resulting in 
loss of studio stages taken over by the government during 
the war. On Oct. 8, 1946, the British Board of Trade in- 
structed three large theatre circuits to reserve screen time 
for six feature films from British independent producers for 
the next year. The result of this instruction will materially 
affect and curtail American play dates in these three cir- 
cuits. 

Aiter lengthy negotiations between representatives of the 
principal producing countries and the Greek Ministry of 
National Economy, the latter issued a decision on June 22, 
1946, establishing revised regulations for the importation of 
motion pictures and the payment of royalties during 1946-47 
theatrical season, ending May 31, 1947. These regulations 
provided for the classification of feature motion pictures un- 
der two categories, (a) those imported on a consignment 
basis, and (b) those imported on an outright royalty basis. 
This regulation removed the restriction on the number of 
feature films (180), imported on a consignment basis for ex- 
hibition in Greece for an entire season, Today both importa- 
tion and exhibition of feature films on consignment are 
completely free. 

Films brought in on a royalty basis during 1946-47 have 
been increased from 60 to 80 features. Additional licenses 
may be issued to importers who can produce evidence that 
the pictures allotted to them have already been booked tor 
exhibition during the current season. Film importers are 
required, under penalty of forfeiting their rights to exhibit 
and remit funds abroad, to deposit with the Bank of Greece 


The full amount of the minimum guarantee in royalty pay- 
ments must be deposited when the picture is released, not on 
importation, and the producers’ share of the boxoffice receipts 
will be applied against this amount and remitted on appli- 
cation. 

In June, 1946, a decision was reached by the Italian gov- 
ernment, retroactive to Jan. heMé@ethat foreign films would 
be subject to no import control during the calendar year 
1946. Previdod reciprocity of treatment is accorded Italian 


films by the exporting countries, the only official restriction 
(under an unofficial trade agreement between the Italian 
distributor and exhibitor association, that 60 days’ screen 
time per year is to be reserved for the showing of Italian 
films) on the distribution of foreign films in Italy is the 
requirement that all such films be sold against unremittable 
lire and deposited in a non-transferable account in an Italian 
bank authorized to handle foreign exchange. The revenues 
of the foreign countries can be used for certain soecified 
motion picture activities within Italy, or for other purposes 
approved by the Ministry of Foreign Trade. Foreign com- 
panies which expert Italian films are allowed free use of 
foreign exchange derived therefrom up to the amount of 
the expenses incurred in connection with the local produc- 
tion of the Italian films exported. 


In September, 1946, the long controversy in the Nether- 
lands between American motion picture distributors and 
the Bioscoop Bond, a film trade association, was ended. The 
agreement reached provides for membership in the Bond of 
the Motion Picture Export Assn. and, if so desired, the va- 
rious major American companies, and an increase in the 
number of picture theatres in the Netherlands and non- 
discriminatory treatment of American film companies in 
connection with the erection and ownership of Dutch the- 
atres. For the year 1946-47 the board is recommending to 
the Netherlands government that approximately 60% in for- 
eign exchange in dollars be reserved for the importation of 
American films from the total amount available for payment 
of all foreign films. 
| Spain’s Elaborate Barriers 


= 


There are no major film trade barriers in Rumania except 
those relating to the transfer of earnings out of the country. 
Filmul Popular, while fnctioning as a private enterprise, 
might, because of its political support, become the founda- 
tion for a government monopoly. The MPEA is establishing 
distribution in Rumania. 


Spain has probably the most elaborate set of barriers 
against foreign motion pictures than any country in Europe. 
Import licenses are required which go only to Spanish pro- 
ducers; the greater the cost of a Spanish film, the greater the 
number of rights granted to permit the Spanish producer to 
recoup his production costs by the sale of the rights to dis- 
tributors of foreign films. A foreign film can be imported 
only if a “compensation contract” has been made for the 
exportation of the Spanish film from which the rights are 
derived. In practice, the Spanish producer enters into a 
fictitious form of contract to export the Spanish film at some 
stipulated price in foreign currency. 


Import rights are issued only to producers of Spanish fiims; 
they are not directly available to a third party. After the 
Spanish producer has an import validated, he makes an ar- 
rangement with a foreign producer, or his agent, on what- 
ever terms agreed upon between them, whereby the Spanish 
producer transfers to the importer the “right of importation” 
by appropriate notification to the government. The amount 
to be paid to the Spanish producer for the right to import a 
foreign film varies from 175,000 to 225,000 paper pesetas, 
depending upon its category. (One paper peseta equals $0.091 
U. S. currency.) 

In addition, high import duties are imposed upon feature 
film imports, which run from $3,000 to nearly $10,000. Also 
all dubbing must be done in Spain, for which a tax amount- 
ing to 20,000 paper pesetas is charged, or nearly $2,000. All 
in ali, to bring into Spain a feature film of the first category 
\for distribution American film distributors are obliged to 
spend more than $35,000. 

Yugoslavia, too, has created a State Film Enterprise (mo- 
nopoly) with exclusive right to import films from abroad 
and to export domestic films. 

It is very evident from the above summary that American 
film distributors abroad have many hurdles to overcome. 
Whether they will overcome these legislative barriers, time 
and intelligence alone will supply the answer. The one big 
factor in our favor is that American film companies have a 
large accumulation of product from which they can choose 
their finest quality pictures for distribution in foreign mar- 
kets—quality films that foreign film patrons are eager to 
see and are clamoring for. The next major question is 
whether artificial filra legislation, designed to promote na- 
tionalistic film industries, can prevent quality films from 
reaching the screens of foreign countries. Such barriers 
would result in the loss of customs duties and taxes to those 
countries. A free world film market where ideas and ideals 
may be exchanged through the medium of motion pictures 
is the surest approach to an everlasting world peace. 








Advice to Jokesmiths 


Twenty years ago 1 sold this joke to the old Life 
Magazine: 
DINER: Hey. waiter. there’s a hair in my soup! 
WAITER: One moment, sir, while I refer to my comic 

magazines file for an appropriate rejoinder. 

For this I received $5. Four years later I sold the 

following joke to College Humor: 
WORLD'S SHORTEST MYSTERY STORY 


A shot rang out. The great detective fell dead. The 
end. 

For this I received $5. So I talked things over with 
my wife and decided to get a job on the side. This 
necessitated leaving the comfortable home of my wife’s 
family, moving to Hollywood, getting a job in a motion 
picture studio and building a home with a swimming 
pool. The ordeal was so trying I have not been able to 
sell a joke since. 

My advice to a young joke writer is to talk things over 
with his wife. If you don’t have.a wife, talk things over 
with some other joke writer's wife. She'll be open to 
any proposition. 

—Claude Binyon. 
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Defeat for the Virus Sinatra 


Or a Triple-Threat Parlay From the Voice 
to the Torso to the Groaner 


By H. ALLEN SMITH 


Recognizing the cruelty of one child toward another and 
the general unhappiness of juveniles, I have refrained, up 
to now, from writing much of anything about my own chil- 
dren. Today, however, they are all but grown, and “they 
can punch pretty well and know the 
uses of insult and thus are prepared 
for social intercourse on an adult plane. 
Moreover, the Sinatra plague has abated 
somewhat and I feel that 1 can think 
with a smal] degree of ob- 





pack on it 
jectivity. - 

Back around °43 the daffiness hit my 
nouse and all but ripped it asunder. My 
daughter and her little group of girl 
friends took down with the murrain and 
staved semi-conscious for months. When 
Frankie’s voice came over the radio 
other members co age family awe -_ ste Oil 

‘rmitte o speak, whisper, or us : 
eee no one wns allowed to move around, scratch 
himself, or belch. I made the error once of uttering a dis- 
paraging remark about- Frankie. I didn't say he was hor- 
rifying: 1 simply remarked that | didn't think he was par- 
ticularly sood looking. Five girls, including my daughter, 
quit speaking to me for two weeks. 

It was enervating to me as it was to millions of other 
parents throughout the land. Yet of all those who suffered 
under this miasma, I believe I am the only one who by 
chance found a way out. In the midst of the pestilence we 
moved to Hollywood and put my daughter in a school at 
Buddy DeSylva’s home town, Azusa. She could spend week- 
ends with us in Hollywood. 

Sinatra was then engaged in making a movie and broad- 
casting from the Coast. One day, ith Mare Connelly, I 
attended a broadcast rehearsal and after that we went to 
the program itself. It was a weird experience and I made 
a ghastly error. At the conclusion of things I fought my 
way through the screaming kids and found George Evans, 
and got him to have Frankie autograph a picture for my 
daughter. 1 mailed the photograph to Azusa. 

I should have known better. That picture sent her tem- 
perature to a new high, aggravating the malady to a point 
where its chief symptoms were loss of appetite and chronic 
trance. 

Something had to be done about it. 


| ; A Ladd to the Rescue | 


I was having my shoes shined on the Paramount lot one 
afternoon when George Brown came along with a couple of 
ladies and introduced them. I was interested in one of them 
more than the other, for she was Sue Carol, wife of Alan 
Ladd. I knew that Alan Ladd was the No. 2 man in the 
affection of my daughter and her friends He had been top 
man before Frankie.came along and he was still up close in 
second place. I explained this state of affairs to Mrs. Ladd 
and made a deal with her. 


The following weekend Nancy came in from Azusa and on 
Saturday morning I took her on a tour of the studio. She 


























met a number of picture stars and was reasunably impressed, - 


and grateful to me, and we went home early in the after- 
noon. Then I told her that I had to make a business call 
on a producer and she. could go along; that she would get 
to see a different phase of Hollywood life. She asked me 
the name of the producer and I couldn't think of anything 
to say except Sistrom. 


We drove out to the damned land of Lost Felix, up Rufus 
Blair’s street, and stopped in front of a house. As we walked 
up the sidewalk I saw Sue Carol open the front door. I took 
a few steps ahead, winked at Mrs. Ladd, and said, “Mrs. 
Sistrom. this is Nancy.” 

“Mrs. Sistrom” welcomed us and led us into a nice living 
room where we stood talking for a minute or two. 

Then into the room came this guy. He had on nothing but 
a pair of trunks and sneakers. Nancy turned around and 
looked at him and grabbed her face with her hands and 
started making noises in her throat as though she had swal- 
lowed 15c worth of bubble gum. ba 

I led her over to a chair and eased her into it. She hadn’t 
taken her eyes off Mr. Ladd. It turned out that he is a shy 
sort of person, that he was as embarrassed as Nancy, that 
he didn't know what to say, what to talk about. He got 
into a chair opposite Nancy, keeping his eyes averted from 
her, and finally said, “Let’s have a drink.” I asked Nancy 
what she would like and she gurgled unintelligibly and I 
ordered a coke for her. Mrs. Ladd went to get the drinks. 

We sat there in silence for a while, then Mr. Ladd and I 
started talking about motion pictures. Occasionally he would 
steal a glance at the cataleptic creature opposite him, then 
quickly look away. Mrs. Ladd and the drinks arrived. Mr. 
Ladd picked a glass off the tray, stood up, walked over to 
Miss Smith, held it out, and said: 

“Here you are, Nancy.” 

She took it with a trembling hand. She looked into his 
face and summoned her voice. She said: 

“I've got friends back in New York who're just gonna DIE 
when they hear this!” 

Mr. Ladd retreated to his chair. Mrs. Ladd went upstairs 
and got the baby and Brought it down. Nancy asked if she 
might touch it. Permission granted. Considerable more in 
the way of talk and then we decided to go. As we moved 
toward the door Mr, Ladd ducked into the dining room, 
got a photograph of himself, 71d wrote something on it for 
Nancy. 

I led her by the arm back to the street and driving home 
she sat with a blank, staring look in her eyes. I took her up 
to the apartment. All she had to say to me, repeated over 
and over as though addressing God, was, “Oh, thank you! 
Thank vou! Thank you!” 

Her mother had to take her shopping for some clothes 
but it was an hour or so before her knees were steady 
enough for routine walking. She just sat and quoted the 
thing he had said to her. 

““Here you are Nancy.’ ‘Here you are Nancy.’ That's 
what he said. To me. Mother, he said, ‘Here you are 
Nancy.’ He used my name. ‘Here you are Nancy.’ Oh, you 
don’t realize what it means! You can't understand what 
has happened to me! Back home we always said the one 
thing we always wanted to see most of all in this life was 
Alan Ladd stripped to the waist. And mother, there he was! 
In the flesh ‘Here you are Nancy,’ ‘Here you are Nancy.’” 

I thought of calling Dr. Harry Cagney amd having him 


IT HAPPENS ONLY IN THE MOVIES 


By SIDNEY SKOLSKY 
Hollywood. 


THERE ARE MANY things that happen only in the movies. 
The heroine always manages to choose the correct man, and 
there are no bitter divorces. The correct man is always the 
romantic hero, as against the solid, substantial guy who’s 
been loyal to the hereine while she’s been trying to decide 
about the unreliable, charming leading man, This hero 
always winds up with the girl, while good old substantial 
gets a pat on the cheek and a condescending, “You're awfully 
sweet and I like you a lot, but I don’t really love you.” 

Next take the little matter of lighting a cigaret. It never 
takes more than two matches to light any cigaret in the 
movies, and it doesn’t matter if the hero and heroine are 
standing on a mountain top with a high wind blowing, or if 
they are out in the pouring rain. For that matter, you 
never see a cigaret burn out in pictures. They always stay 
a nice length. Look closely and you'll find that Humphrey 


Bogart is always throwing away practically full-length 
cigarets. And you never saw Cary Grant smoking a butt. 
No, you only see butts in pictures when a director can't 


think of a more original method of showing the passing of 
time. 
? x 


NOW LOOK AT the movies avout the theatre. The movies 
have their own version of show business, Fred Astaire or 
Judy Garland or Dick Haymes or Betty Grable are always 
working in a fourth-rate joint, trying to get on the big time, 
trying to make good. An agent catches their act, watches 
them do a song or dance, and then mutters, “Sorry, kids, but 
you're not ready for the Palace.” It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence that Astaire has just done a terrific dance routine and 
that Haymes has sung some songs that the audience loved. 
No—the paying patrons are supposed to believe that Astaire, 
Garland, Haymes and Grable are very bad. 

Then take the audiences that are shown in the pictures. 
They are always in evening clothes, and they applaud harder 
and longer than any genuine audience that you have been 
part of. And, as if this wasn’t enough, many members of 
the audience stand up to applaud, a few of them shouting 
“Bravo! Bravo!” The Broadway theatrical producers would 
certainly love it if their audiences behaved in this manner. 


* a » 


IN THE MOVIES the heroine is always bringing guests up 
to her brownstone front flat. A little apartment that is 
larger and classier than anything on Park Ave. Then the 
heroine, who is generally a poor but virtuous secretary, goes 
into her kitchen to prepare a snack, and the kitchen turns 
out to be a sparkling gem of a thing, full of light and air and 
goodies. And, of course, there’s a great view of the entire 
city from the windows, Then John Hodiak wanders into 
this kitchen, finds Lana Turner cooking the meal herself 
and he .is so delighted that he spends the next reel there 


making love to her while the others wait patiently for the . 


food in the other room. Then John Hodiak walks back to 
join the crowd without any telltale lipstick on him. Heroes 
and heroines never get mussed up, and heroines always look 
as pretty getting out of bed in the morning as they do at 
the party the night before. 


* Ed * 


THERE IS THE hero who never pays a restaurant tab or 
a taxi fare, and the heroine who can go shopping all day 
and never have to be concerned about the bill. But these 
are all minor, compared to the tried and true standard movie 
yarn about the bold and brazen movie hero who enters West 
Point, Annapolis, Oxford, the Army, the Navy, or the 
Marines, and spends all but the last reel making himself 
universally hated. 

This hero is insulting to the superintendent's daughter, the 
colonel’s ward, the admiral’s daughter, or the football 
coach's niece—but the girls love him because he’s obnoxious. 

It’s only the sergeant who hates him. Our hero has been 
handed every penalty in the book. He’s about to be kicked 
out of the Air Corps, or the Army, or the Navy, or the 
Marines, or not allowed to play in the “big game.” 

But then in the last reel Errol Flynn stops them at the 
pass, Van Johnson shoots down all the Zeros, Robert Cum- 
mings makes the touchdown and Fred MacMurray realizes 
the Marines are the thing and is not going to try to get out. 
The hero has changed overnight. He has learned his lesson. 
He becomes modest where he used to be a braggart, and he 
learns how to take orders from his sergeant or coach, and 


the girl, who loved him all along, is proved right, All the 
lousy deeds he has done for reels are forgotten. One good 
act and you are no longer a heel—in the movies. Oh, the 


movies are really wonderful. 





operate but after a while she seemed to improve. That even- 
ing she completely forgot to tune in Sinatra. She was gone, 
gone into another world. Her report card for the following 
month was a fright. Her letters contained nothing but Alan 
Ladd talk. 

Something had to be done about it. 


The next weekend she was In town I took her again to 
Paramount. I escorted her to Lucey's and told her this was 
the place where her father sinned. Between Lucey’s and the 
studio we met Buddy DeSylva and I introduced her to him. 
When we left him she said, vacantly, “Who's he?” 

Then we went on the set of “Going My Way.” Bing was 
there, garbed in cassock and Roman collar, looking 25 years 
old. He was off on the sidelines talking to some Waves. 
When he saw me he excused himself and came over and I 
introduced him to my daughter. He talked to her for half 
an hour. He sang a couple of little songs for her—songs 
out of the picture he was making. He asked her about her 
school. He asked her what songs she liked best and he sang 
another one for her. Then Leo McCarey called him back to 
work and he all but kissed Nancy goodbye. 

She was stumbling when I got her away from that sound 
stage. She had locomotor ataxia with chills, 

Outside I found a bench and eased her onto it. 

“Oh!” she sighed. “Ohh! Ohhhhhhhhbh! Those blue eyes! 
And that Voice! Oh, thank you, thank you, thank you! Oh, 
daddy, I love him!” 

“What about Frankie?” 

“Oh, pooh! Oh. Bing, Bing, Bing!” 

“What about Alan Ladd?” 

“Bing, Bing, Bing!” she repeated. 

I had killed off Sinatra and in the process I had given her 
the Alan Ladd shakes. Now I had killed off Ladd and she 


had the Crosby trembles. But that was all right. Paw sorta 
goes for Crosby himself. 








— —— 


“LAYING OFF’ 


By J. C. NUGENT 


You know one time I laid off in Hollywood between pic- 
tures so long that boredom became a tragedy. One afternoon 
I went to sleep on the beach between two large, fat tatooed 
women. I was between pictures but neither of them would 
give me a job. So I jumped in the 
ocean and looked at the mountains be- 
yond and tried to get some of their 
California enthusiasm. For there within 
a few miles was the hot summer of the 
springs, the snow on Mount Baldy, the 
desert, the ocean, the city and the great 
world of make-believe which is Holly- 
wood, 

But somehow beauty makes vou 
lonely when you are idle. There is 
nothing but ennui in waiting for a 
telephone that never rings, or in being 
up for a picture that is later called off, 

The beautiful days come and go but 
such is the ingratitude of the actor that he sees no beauty 
anywhere. He has but one medium through which he can 
enjoy existence and that is work; work in the studios, work 
in radio, work on the stage, work in the stock companies or 
tents or anywhere so long as he is going through what he 
laughingly calls the practice of his art. 

It is not for money and it is not for fame—it is just a cure 
for idleness. It is just to be busy. The yearning for it be- 
comes a positive disease. 

At this time I was suffering from it acutely. 1 would awake 
in the morning in my rather handsome hotel suite and look 
with melancholy eyes at the squares of that infernal sun- 
shine streaming relentlessly through the windows, For re- 
lief I would jump into the shower to dress, grab a taxi and 
go to the Lakeside Golf Club. It also was a beautiful place 
with a big mountain on one side of it shaped like a Haig & 
Haig pinch-bottle. After playing a few holes during which 
I sometimes hit the ball, I would return to the cool and shady 
dining room which was banked by a provocative bar. There 
the pinch-bottle was in more immediate evidence. It gave 
me an idea. In fact it gave me several of them. So I killed 
quite a few days between it and the golf but still the agony of 
idleness was so acute that there was no pleasure anywhere. 

Then, as always, relief came most. unexpectedly, Positive 
and joyful relief. Suddenly out of a clear sky I had an 
attack of gout. My foot swelled up till it became the size 
of my head when I was working. It meant a trip to the hos- 
pital. I don’t think I was ever so happy. At last I had some- 
thing definite to take up my mind. To those who have not 
enjoyed the gout, I may say that it is akin to the pain of 
drilling a nerve in a tooth magnified by a million. The noise 
of a bird chiripping a mile away gives an added thrill of 
pain. I didn’t care now whether I ever got another picture 
or not. My whole ambition was to keep from screaming 
with ecstacy and trying to keep the foot in a pan of hot 
water, mingled with epsom salts. It also made me a very 
kind-hearted person, I forgave everybody whoever forgot to 
send for me for a part. I explained to the doctor that I had 
seen everything and could he slip me something to end it all 
while I was still very happy, and willing to call it a day. 
He gave me a little capsule—I think it is called secanal—he 
left a box of them by my bedside. 


They enabled me to take some very interesting journeys. 




















J. C. Nugent 








| Flash Back: 45 Years | 

At their magic touch, I was suddenly in a living room of 
a hotel suite in the Navarre Hotel, 37th and 7th Avenue in 
New York City. There were several of us around a large 
library table. The proprietor of the suite had invited us there 
and I felt honored to be amongst the guests. His name was 
Henry Lee. He wore a clerical collar and spoke in the grand 
manner. I remembered him distinctly as saying to his audi- 
ence: “I shall endeavor to give you an impersonation of 
great men past and present. If you do not like them, the 
fault is either theirs or yours.” He never thought it could 
be his. Anyhow he was at the same table and with him was 
Young Jim Corbett, Maurice Barrymore, Otis Harlin, Dave 
Montgomery, Lew Fields, Paul Armstrong, Bert Coote, 
George Fuller Golden, who was referred to by the others as 
“the big chief.” 

I got a glimpse of myself in a mirror over the mantel- 
piece. I was surprised to see that I was an apple-faced boy 
of somewhere in the twenties and had much curly hair, Old 
Joseph Murphy of “Kerry Gow” fame was also there. Also 
Sam Bernard. : 

Mr. Golden announced that Mr. Keith had sent word that 
he would like to meet a committee of the Order which was 
then known by the euphonius name of The White Rats. A 
committee consisting of George Fuller Golden, Henry Lee 
and James J. Corbett was sent over to Mr. Keith’s hotel to 
confer with him. I insisted that they write down a memo- 
randum of what they were going to ask for. It was for a 
meeting of a joint committee of the Managers and Vaude- 
villians organizations to agree on an equitable basic form of 
contract. Also to eliminate the commissions, also to abolish 
the black list. The committee left and after some hours re- 
turned. They were laughing and joking about having kidded 
Mr. Keith. They had not settled anything. I was very angry 
and indignant. Filled with the fire of the young patriot who 
is going to save the world and possibly re-write it, I arose 
and dénounced them with sound eloquence. At first they 
were all stunned at my impudence in declaring to them that 
they had missed a great opportunity. But finally, De Wolf 
Hopper took my part. I had threatened to leave. He stopped 
me and said: “You must not leave here—there is a greater 
future for you than that.” “g 

Somehow the scene changed again. There were several 
dim nights and days during which I learned from the nurse's 
talk that I had taken more secanals than had been prescribed. 
I remember I refused to take anything more in the way of 
sleep-soothers, that it was two or three days before Cali- 
fornia and its surroundings came slowly back to me and in- 
cidentally the gout was gone and may I knock wood in say- 
ing that it has never returned, but the memory of that night 
has often returned and what it led to. It finally led to a con- 
stitution which declared even back in 1900, that no considera- 
tion of religion, politics, creed or color could be considered 
pre Bs ye the jurisdiction of the Order. That an actors’ 

uld concern itsel ri j : 
cumlenes ik selene f only with the relations between 
‘ It pAenciy sad to realize how 
lave strayed from the principles of their founders. becaus 

Equity, _AFRA, the Screen Actors’ Guild and finn the 
Authors’ League all sprang from the outgrowth of that litile 
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Jesse James 
Still Packing Them In 


By W. A. S. DOUGLAS 














Chicago. 

1 rode through St. Joseph, Mo., a few weeks ago and found 
that a young man with an idea has been cleaning up on it 
all summer and is still doing nice business showing folks 
through an old framehouse where 64 years ago, one of the 
nation’s most infamous outlaws, Jesse 
James, was murdered by a member of 
his gang—for the $10,000 reward set on 
Jesse’s head. 

A short time ago, the house—maybe 
shack is a better descriptive word— 
was being rented for $8 a month. Then 
along came George Miller, the man 
with the idea. Mr, Miller is in the 
automobile business—as well as in the 
grisly momento business—and so many 
tourists used to ask him where Jesse 
James was murdered that he came to 
the conclusion it would be a good idea 
to find out. He located the shack, 
pought it, put in a caretaker-guide, did some advertising 
along Highway 71, where he had set up the house after 
hauling it out of a St. Joseph back street, and then sat back 
to enjoy the fruits of his endeavor. About 600 people per 
week have been taking a peek at the place at 25c a head 
and Miller says business .will be much better this coming 
summer when he plans to put in a Jesse James service sta- 
tion, a Jesse James hot-dog stand and a Jesse James minia- 
ture golf course in the field back of the shack. 

Indications of the treat in store for the student of banditry 
in the '80’s are carried by road signs as you approach the 
place of entertainment; right alongside is this legend: 

“Stop! This is Jesse James’ Home! See the Bullet Hole!” 

So you stop, pay your quarter and go on in. The scene 
of this great American murder is a square, sparsely fur- 
nished room, The plaster walls are covered with scrawled 
names from every state in the union. The famous bullet 
hole is about a foot and a half above the head of an average 
man for Jesse was standing on a chair siraightening a pic- 
ture when he was bumped off. The hole is encased in glass 
to prevent souvenir-hunters from picking out adjacent pieces 
of plaster; about everything is nailed down to prevent its 
being carried off by the Jesse James enthusiasts. 

In November, 1881, the great train robber and bandit came 
to the conclusion that further residence in Kansas City was 
too dangerous. In a covered wagon he moved his wife, his 
two children, a boy and a girl, his furniture and himself to 
St. Joseph where he rented the framehouse in which he met 
his death. He was accompanied by Charles Ford, for three 
years a member of the James train-robbing gang. In St. 
Joseph Jesse called himself Thomas Howard, and Charles 
Ford was known as Charles Johnson. 

“Howard,” during his five months residence in St. Joseph, 
became a popular member of cigar-store society where he 
«posed as a man of fair means awaiting a chance to take up 
some land in the west. Nobody knew he was the sought- 
after bandit except Ford, and Ford planned to kill his chief 
and collect the reward. For this purpose he brought into 
the James entourage his younger brother, Bob. 

The Fords’ opportunity for murder came on the morning 
of April 3, 1882, when Jesse James came in from a walk, 
took off his coat and threw the belt containing his pistols 
on a table and sat down in a rocking chair—which is part of 
the present exhibit. He noticed that a picture on the wall 
hung awry and stepped up into another chair to straighten 
it. This was the chance for which the Fords had waited 
weeks; they, at last, were between the great desperado and 
his guns; both drew their pistols but Bob Ford shot first. The 
bullet went through the back of Jesse James’ neck, emerged 
through his forehead and was embedded in the wall. The 
bandit fell backward, instantaneously killed. The murderers 
rushed out to inform the law and to collect the $10,000. Mrs. 
James and her two children, sensing what had come to pass, 
huddled together in the little back bedroom; they did not 
move until the sheriff and his men arrived. 

When and if you visit the scene of the crime you can buy 
the life of Jesse James in ballad form; the name of the bal- 
ladier has been lost but the lament is still with us; it begins: 

Jesse James had a wife, 

She’s a mourner all her life, 

And her little children, too, were brave; 
It was a dirty little coward 

Who shot poor Mr. Howard 

And laid Jesse James in his grave.” 





w. A. S. Douglas 


Ghost of (Lily) Langtry, Texas 

Jesse James is a ghost who is still paying off at the box- 
office but Langtry, Texas, is a sports ghost-town which old 
time scribblers, wracking their brains for copy in the dull 
seasons seem to have forgotten; from here came the finale 
of the first “Battle of the Century”—that of Carpentier and 
Dempsey was the second—when Judge Roy Bean, “Old 
Vinegaroo,” slipped something over on the governments of 
two nations, the United States and Mexico. 

Whenever a writing person sets down words about Langtry 
the subject is always Old Vinegaroo and his unrequited love 
for beautiful Lily Langtry, internationally known actress and 
the favorite of old King Edward VII of England. Roy Bean, 
# two-gun cowhand, set himself up as chief jurist of the 
Pecos Valley and for a quarter of a century was known for 
What he said he was—and was: “The Law West of the Pecos.” 
He pasted weekly magazine pictures of Lily all over his 
courtroom, which was also his saloon, and built a wooden 
theatre for her when she wrote—only once, and in reply to 
Scores of fervent love-letters—that she ~would make an ap- 
pearance in the town he had named after her. But she 
never did come and Old Vinegaroo died without laying eyes 
on the woman he adored. 

In the winter of 1895 gangling “Ruby Robert” Fitzsim- 
mons—aspirant to the heavyweight championship of the 
— and later its holder after defeating Jim Corbett—had 
oa matched by promoter Dan Stuart to fight “The Irish 
ew Peter Maher, the winner to fight “Gentleman Jim.” 
tee to a rash of blue laws all over the country the from- 
oane-to-time scheduled bout had been jumping from state to 
state until Stuart arrived in Ei Paso shortly before Christmas 
ao “Ruby Robert” and his pet lion in tow and xnnounced 
aaa the fight would positively take place “in the vicinity.” 

« Fitz posed for photographs, drank deeply with the re- 
ener made an all-round good fellow of himself, set up 
‘aining quarters in Juarez, just across the Rio Grande in 





BOOKS ARE SOLD 
IN BOOKSTORES! 


~~ 


Columnistic Puffs Fan Authors’ Vanity 
But Leave Their Pocketbooks Becalmed 


By BENNETT CERF 


Anthony Bump, the debonair book publisher, and his part- 
ner, John Biddycumb, were locked in a private conference— 
angrily debating the proper odds on the Rose Bowl game— 
when Richardson, the head editor, who didn’t believe in 
signs, barged into their room, and de- 
clared, “That fellow Marbury is here 
again, We'll have to make up our 
minds once and for all on his novel.” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Bump. “You know 
our spring list has too much junk on 
it already. What’s the angle on this 
Marbury manuscript again?” 

“It’s one of those cafe society sagas,” 
Richardson reminded him, “and boys, 
it is God-awful. The angle is that Mar- 
bury has been palsy-walsy with all the 
big columnists for years, and he swears 
they’ll all go to town for him when the 
book is published. To make sure, he’s 
got at least one paragraph about each of them in the book, 
Saying they are absolutely wonderful, and the greatest in- 
fluence in the country.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose we can lose much on it,” decided 
Bump, anxious to get back to the Rose Bowl discussion, 
“Tell him we'll take it if we can have 10% of the pic rights.” 

And so Marbury’s little schnitzel, “The Tales of Callypigous 
Kate,” was published in book form. The columnists crashed 
through nobly. 

On his weekly broadcast, Mallory Modest exploded. 
“Swellodramatic! Stardustiefskish! Tolstoyriffic! Don’t wait 
for the bookstores to open tomorrow; break into the win- 
dows!” (Several people who had tuned in late asked 
anxiously, “My God? Where’s the earthquake? How many 
thousands were killed?”) 

Godfrey Garble gave “Callypigous Kate” a full paragraph 
in boldface. Unfortunately, he got the names of the author 
and the book wrong, but his heart was in the right place. 
“As readers of this column knew last Wednesday,” he con- 
cluded, “this book will not be on sale Dec. 25.” 


At a cocktail party for the critics, Randy Seagram devoted 
several minutes to Marbury’s wife, and duly noted in his 
column, “Now I know wiiere Marbury got his title. That 
boy has given us something to sink our teeth in.” 

Out-of-town byliners did their bit, too. A syndicated 
Hollywood gossip wrote: “Seven editions of Charlie Mar- 
bury’s sensational bestseller, ‘Callypigous Kate,’ were sold 
out before publication date. Five studios are -fighting for 
the film rights. One of them wants to test Marbury himself 
for the male lead. His agent is asking for two million down 
against 95% of the gross.” 

A fashion expert declared: “‘Callypigous Kate’ will revo- 
lutionize milady’s silhouet next season. We understand the 
first edition of 800,000 copies was sold out in three hours,’ 
A drama newshawk informed his readers, “O'Neill, Shaw 
and Sherwood want to dramatize Charley Marbury’s sensa- 
tional new bestseller. The author, however, probably will 
decide to do it himself. The book is in its fourth million.” 

When “Callypigous Kate” had been mentioned at least 
twice in 114 different columns, Bump, the publisher, asked 
for a detailed report. It read as follows: 

Advance sales: 2,319 

Subsequent sales: 422 

Returns: 14 

Review copies: 407 

Advertising placed: $3,744.50 

Cocktail party: $2,900.00 

Inquiries from Broadway preducers: 06 
Inquiries from Hollywood: @ 

Bump shook his head sadly. “Maybe enough book-buyers 
don't read all those columns,” he hazarded. 

“And maybe,” said his partner, “the public isn’t quite as 
dumb as some of you boys think!” 


Bennett Cerf 





A SALOON REPORTER'S ODE 
TO A MYSTIC SYMBOL 


By LOUIS SOBOL 


It’s a dozen or more years since the Ha-Ha Club folded its 
tawdry wings and gave up the ghost. Most of us who were 
patroling the Broadway beat in those days felt that a friendly 
refuge vanished with the passing of this boistrous upstairs 
firetrap saloon. It was a place to sit 
around in after 3 in the morning—to sit 
‘and gab and flirt and grow melancholy 
er gay until the faint glimmer of dawn 
came creeping through the dirty back 
windows. 

The show was never very elaborate at 
the Ha-Ha. There was a black-haired 
smoothie named Dan Healy, who tossed 
a wicked hoof (when he wasn't too 
tired) and a wickeder set of eulogistic 
adjectives; there was a thinnish, 
faced glib-tongue named Jack White 
with a roguish sense of comedy values; 
there was a sawed-off, elfish-panned 
genius of travesty named Jerry Bergen; and there was the 
slim-legged, still pretty if not too youthful pixie—Lillian 
Fitzgerald. 

There were, of course, others to embellish the show—some 
remained a few months—others a few weeks—still others a 
few days, and any number who lasted only a few hours. 
They all probably mattered in their own way, but to the 
columnist only the Messrs. Healy, White, Bergen and Miss 
Fitzgerald, the band and the waiters mattered. And even 
they didn’t matter so much as the guests. 

You could expect almost anything and anyone in the Ha-Ha 
Club. Your table neighbors were the President’s son or a 
fugitive from a chain gang, a topflight public enemy or the 
No. 1 G-man. For an idea of the diversified patronage—get 
a load of some of these folks whom I encountered in the 
stuffy little upstairs saloon: Marlene Dietrich, Admiral Byrd, 
Al Jolson, Owney Madden, George Raft, Ernst Lubitsch, 
Mary Pickford, Lilyan Tashman, Harry Richman, Janet Gay- 
nor, Ted Husing, Jimmy Durante, Sime Silverman, Walter 
Winchell, Russ-Columbo, Abel Green, Bill Hearst, Jr., Gracie 
Allen, George Burns, Mark Hellinger, Sophie Tucker, Jack 
Dempsey, James Barton, Dudley Field Malone, Joe Frisco, 
Virginia Bruce, Norma Talmadge, Georgie Jessel, Heywood 
Broun, Sir Hubert Wilkins, Mack Sennett, Quentin Reynolds, 
Lillian Gish, Jack Pearl, Woolie Donahue and. Swifty Morgan. 

Because people we considered interesting foregathered at 
the Ha-Ha, some of the best stories that ever broke in this 
town came out of the club. 

The routines of Healy, White, Bergen and Fitzgerald were 
by no means sedate or constructive. They were the goofiest 
patterings and banterings and carrying-ons that ever lifted 
the roof of a night spot. Banks closed, ruined investors 
jumped out of windows, neglected wives shot their husbands, 
a crazy man ran amok and took over control in Germany, 
the Japanese situation seemed threatening, the United States 
recognized the Soviet, Byrd went off on another of his 
vaguely important Antarctic cruises, eminent national fig- 
ures were indicted for alleged income tax frauds, J. P. Mor- 
gan sat a midget on his knee, gang chiefs were either shot 
down or sent to the hoosegow, beer became legal, prohibi- 
tion was swept out, NRA began to intrude into our daily 
lives, Dolfuss was fired upon, Tammany was defeated, the 
world became Mae West conscious—and a thousand and one 
events sizzled and buzzed around us—but came the early 
morning hours and we drifted into the Ha-Ha Club and all 
was right with the world again as Mister Bergen delivered 
a senatorial address in double talk, Mister White assumed 
the role of a tried and true successful songwriter, Mister 
Healy danced a few steps and poured out golden words in a 
fervent stream, introducing everybody present right down to 
the bus boy. 

Miss Fitzgerald might be bitten in Lindy’s—Mister 
Bergen drew a tattered American flag out of a hat, Mister 
White cut them to fit the kisser—these were the things that 
mattered at 3 o’clock or 4 o'clock or 5 o'clock in the morning 
and when dawn came sneaking through the crevices of the 
heavily curtained little window in the rear, you would slink 
out into the newborn daylight and wonder what it was all 
about. 


sad- 











Louis Sobol 





Mexico, but paraded daily through E] Paso arrayed in high 
silk hat, frock coat and accompanied by his lion. 

“The Irish Adonis’ came into town a few days later, 
twitched his handle-bar moustache angrily at reporters and 
photographers, refused to pose shaking hands with Bob or 
the lion and departed at once for his own training quarters 
in Las Cruces, New Mexico, just over the Texas line. 

The world was waiting for the fight; wires hummed from 
London, Paris, Berlin, and particularly from Dublin where 
Irishmen were already calling the Adonis the next champion 
and backing their conclusions with all the money they could 
gather together. But the anti-sports groups and certain re- 
ligious groups were working hard on Goy. Culberson of 
Texas—and they succeeded. The Texas Rangers were mobi- 
lized in El Paso and trod on the heels of promoter Stuart, 
Ruby Robert and the lion; in New Mexico a sheriff's posse 
stood lynx-eyed around Peter Maher’s quarters and so irri- 
tated the saturnine Irishman that he offered to fight the 
posse bare-fisted, two at a time. 

Mexico followed the lead of Texas and barred the battle; 
the governor of Chihuahua sent a regiment of cavalry to 
Juarez to halt any assembly for the business of fisticuffs. It 
looked like no fight, time was a-wasting and it was the first 
days of February before Dan Stuart received a solution in 
the form of a telegram from “Old Vinegaroo,” dispensing 
justice and bourbon in equally large doses at Langtry, Texas. 

Said the judge—in substance: 

“There‘s a large sandbar in the middle of the Rio Grande 
Canyon near my place. According to my view of the law 
this is neutral territory. Hold your fight there and tel] 
Mexico and the United States to go to—.” 

Desperate Dan Stuart took up Roy Bean’s suggestion but 
the gate was a fearful disappointment; there had been too 
much delay and too much shilly-shallying and people hadn’t 
too much faith in Old Vinegaroo’s interpretation of the law. 
Four hundred fans made the trip out of El Paso to Langtry 
on a special train on Feb. 14, 1896. These paying customers 
descended into the canyon, Old Vinegaroo collecting his 
counsel's fees from the first 50 tickets. About 150 cowboys 
rode over from the ranches and saw the fight free from the 
heights above the Rio Grande, 

Inside of the first two minutes of the first “Battle of the 
Century” Bob Fitzsimmons kayoed Peter Maher. 


| Those Scofflaw ‘Raids’ | 


Occasionally there was the added thrill of a quiet raid. 
The Ha-Ha Club—let us face the cold truth bravely, chin-up 
—sold liquor brazenly and openly in defiance of the law. 
It was nice to stand up at the bar and drink the illicit booze 
while you wondered whether you should feel guilty or not 
for breaking the law. There would then enter on rare occa- 
sions two or three husky gentlemen who would confer with 
various gentlemen connecied with the place. The word would 
go around. The Ha-Ha Club was being raided. This would 
call for considerable indignation from the patrons. But the 
Ha-Ha Club would go on as usual the following night. For 
that was the way in this town of ours and only a few clubs 
ever suffered any serious effects from raids. 


It may appear to you that I am devoting a great deal of 
space to a defunct night club. I would feel very hurt if 
you did not understand that to me the Ha-Ha Club repre- 
sented something far more important than a nightclub where 
a few clowns carried on and an orchestra played dance 
music until sunup. The Ha-Ha was during its comparatively 
brief reign one of the genuinely few meeting places of this 
much-too-large city. Here for want of something better, it 
was our clubhouse. We could go up there and brood in a 
corner or go gay on the floorside or wander into the back- 
room and steal an hour’s nap. The world passed by in re- 
view here—so much of the world as we considered neces- 
sary to our scheme of things. 

There were nights when we felt bitter at all mankind. We 
could go into the Ha-Ha and sneer at the patrons, the waiters 
and the performers—with no harm done. Sometimes the 
cream of human kindness gurgled through our sluggish 
veins. In the Ha-Ha Club we let out our beamings of good 
nature, our goodwill to men and love for all—let the checks 
fall where they might, to be signed or paid. Came time, too, 
when a fellow wanted to be alone—craved complete loneness. 
What better place than the Ha-Ha at 10:30 of an evening 
when not even all the waiters had arrived. For the Ha-Ha 
did not come into life until midnight. 

You must not regard this as a belated obituary of an old 
dive. Actually this is a tear being shed for the passing of 
what was almost a symbol—although now that I settle back 
and think it over, I find much difficulty clearly defining just 
what it was the Ha-Ha Club symbolized. 
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Thar’s Blackstone 
In Them Hills 


(Early Ozark Legal Environment) 


By JULIAN T. ABELES 


(Special Copyright counsel to Loew's, 20th Cenutry Fox Film 
and Universal Pictures) 


In Little Rock. My first summer vacation from law school 
in the North. Mordecai, one of dad’s colored drivers: “My 
Julian,.I hears you been to law school. I’m in a terrible 
mess of trouble. About a year ago I bought a Sunday turn- 
out from one of them walk-up-a-flight-and-save credit cloth- 
ing outfits. They told me it would only cost $31.60, at a 
dollar a week. Well, they've collected a dollar for 53 straight 
weeks and I owes $42.83. So now they sues me and the case 
comes up before a J. P. tomorrow morning.” I went to see 
my cousin, who was secretary to that illustrious U. S, Sena- 
tor, Jeff Davis, whose every word was the code of the hills. 
He told me that regardless of what the plaintiff's attorney 
said. I should answer “Jeff Davis says ‘taint so.” The next 
morning plaintiff's attorney read page after page from 
Kirby’s Arkansas Law Digest, the sum and substance of 
which was, that interest compounded at 25% on $31.60, plus 
sundry items of expense, less $53, left a balance of $42.83, 
for which plaintiff demanded judgment against Mordecai 
Isaiah Brown, plus costs, etc. The J. P. looked down at me, 
as I gulped out: “Jeff Davis says ’taint so.” Plaintiff's at- 
torney started bellowing that Kirby’s Digest was the undis- 
puted legal authority in the State. Thereupon he was fined 
$90 fear contempt of court in disputing the word of Jeff 
Davis—and the case was dismissed with $4 costs to Mordecai. 


| ss He Lost His Hide Skinning a Yokel | 


A carnival came to town for two days. I was hired at $2 
per to hawk souvenirs. etc. 


Youth and ambition, I sold out. 
When I asked the big boy for my $4, he would only pay me 
four bits. When I summoned him before the J. P., he told 
how he had really paid me the $4, of which four bits was in 
curreney and the balance in experience. “You see,” he told 
the J. P., “I don’t travel round with a regular hawkster. 
I would really have to pay him $2 a day and he would knock 
down about $2 a day more. Instead, when I comes to a town 
I hires a little yokel like that one, promises to pay him $2 a 
day, and only gives him four bits, and he’s too dumb to 
knock down anything. But the boy can’t complain, the $3.50 
I charged him fer the experience is the best $3.50 he will 
ever spend.” The J, P. raised his eyebrows. “Well, son, 
what have you got to say to that: seems like you was paid 
your $4.” I replied. “Yes. Your Honor, I was, and the $3.50 
I spent for that experience was certainly worth it. I only 
knocked down $18 on this veges. but just wait till the next 
carnival comes te town.” 


| ss Clothes Don’t Make a Mans 


The train to Heber Springs had one car, divided in three 
parts, white, colored and baggage. The farmers never had 
any baggage, so they were permitted two hogs in the bag- 
gage part without extra fare. One day the conductor wes 
sick and I took over. At a signal I stopped the train. A 
farmer opened the baggage part. shoved in two bedrageled 
locking kids, and took a seat in the white part. When I 
came to collect, he would only pay one fare, insisting that 
the two he put in the baegage part were hogs. When we 
arrived in Little Rock I had him pulled ‘before the J. P., 
and told my story, When be persisted they were hogs, the 
J. P. wanted to know how I could be sure they were kids. 
I told him they had clothes on, whereupon the old farmer 
took a big chew of tobacco. got a bead on the cuspidor, and 
between chaws burped: “Yap. brought. them up just like 
they was members of the family.” 


3 i Sheriff Deputizes a Twister  —| 








One day I went with the sheriff to bring in a moonshiner, 
When we approached his cabin he opened fire and yelped: 
“If you want me, your gonna have to take the cabin with 
me.” We decided to retura the next day with help. That 
night a twister took the cabin and set it smack down in the 
jail yard. Early next morning when I called at the jail to 
pick up the sheriff. the old moonshiner opened the cabin 
door, looked arourid ii) surprise, and gulped out: “You pole- 
cats never could a done it, if I wasn’t such a sound sleeper.” 
} Destry Rides Again in a Brooks’ Uniform | 

Jackson was defending again. One of those Yankee out- 
fits was suing an Arkansazs company. Plaintiff had a battery 
of New York lawyers, accountants and witnesses, and cases 
of exhibits. For three weeks plaintiff put in its air-tight 
case, and Rhotan never said a word—just sat there. listless 
and bored, and from time to time looking towards the door. 
Was he waiting for a surprise witness for the defense? Then 
one afternoon in wetked a character with a package under 
his arm. He put it on the counsel table in front of Rhotan 
avd whispered in his ear. Evervtime plrintiff’s coursel tried 
to score a point. Rhotan would move the package up and 
cown the table with a knowing look at the jury—to the utter 
disconcertion of his opponent. At last plaintiff's case was 
finished. 

Rhotan rose and faced the jury, with the package in his 
hand. Slowly he took off the wrapping. and disvlayed a 
Confederate uniform, as he spoke in a faliering voice, with 
tears rolling down his cheeks: “Men of the South, once be- 
fore them Yankees came down here and our brave fore- 
fathers gave their life blood to send them back. Fere I have 
my grenoappv'’s uniform that I found in an old trunk in the 
attic. See this Yankee bullet hole in the coat right over my 
gran’pappy’s heart. He gave his life then. as I am ready to 
give mine now—to send them Yankees back across that 
Meson & Dixon line. Look up there and you'll see Robert 
E. Lee on his white charger reody to lead us to battle against 
the Yankee horde. What say you soldiers of the Confed- 
eracy?” 

The jury rose, as the foreman spoke. “We find for the 
defendant, ard we further recommends that all them Yan- 
kees be tar-and-feathered and borne out of town on a rail.” 

Rhotan met the character outside the countroom. “You 
had me worried, what took vou so long to get that uniform?” 
The character frowned. “What took me so long, you try and 
rake up a Confederate uniform. Had to get it from one of 
them stage costume companies in New York. name of Brooks. 
and I did just what you said, fired a bullet right through the 
coat just where the heart would be.” 

Just then plaintiff's counsel walked out ané@ turned to his 
assistant. “You know it’s strange that I sheul@ emell cun 
powder on that unifarm. offe> °)) thase verre” 


. - 7 
Durante in the Swim 
Beverly Hills. 

All of a sudden they tell me that I am a chartered 
member of the film colony. I’m in the swim. Which 
means this. Lou Clayton and Eddie Jackson talk me 
into buying a new house in the heart of Beverly Hills. 
So I ups to the guy that owns the joint and I buys it. 
Then they say I gotta have a swimming pool. -After 50 
years Durante has to have a swimming pool. For what, 
I asks them, I've been doing all right in a shower bath 
ever since the Durante Club and before that I was doing 
my Saturday night splashing in our washtubs on 
Catherine Street. 

So they keep twisting my arm until a hole is dug and 
filled with water and Durante has a swimming pool 
which I need about as much as I need a migraine head- 
ache. That Jackson and that Clayton tell me I am now in 
the swim and a member of the film colony. 

So what happens. Instead of attending to my own 
business, all I do Saturday afternoons and all day Sun- 
day is walk around the pool and if I see any guest stand- 
ing still for a split second instead of thrashing around, 
I give him a knock on the head. Result is that on Mon- 
days I’m so hoarse from shouting “Keep on movin’ ” that 
I can’t rehearse my radio show. ; 

But Jackson and Clayton keep on te/ling me that I'm 
happy. I'm a member of the film colony. I'm in. I'm 
also out 10 grand for the hole in my backyard that’s 
filled with water and swimming guests. And believe me 
they swim. No stopping. That’s Durante’s orders. But 
I'm getting along alright. 

I'm very happy. I like California. | like a lot of 
people I've met. We’ve got some grand people on that 
Metro lot, from Louis B. Mayer right down the line. Of 


AV 


. ae . . 4 } » 
ec we ive some jerks out here just the same as 


there are jerks in every city. Which reminds me of a 
story to show you what I mean. 

I'm standing up at a snack bar the other night having 
my nightly glass of hot milk ¢honcst) when one of the 
members of our party—he must have crawled out from 
under a rock—begins telling me what a powerfui puncher 
he is. “Whe did you ever fight,” I ask this goon. “Well,” 
he says, I battled Tomy Canzoneri once.” “And how 
did you come out?” I snaps back at him with beth nos- 
trils quivering. “First off,” he says, “jvst as the bell rings, 
I come tearing out of my corner, let fly a hard overhand 
right for the head, step back a few paces, and dig both 
hands toward the stomach, step back again, and let loose 
a terrific haymaker for the jaw.” “And what did Can- 
zoneri do?” I asks, astonishment written all over my face 
which is considerable, when the outlying districts of my 
nose are taken into consideration. “Why,” says this guy. 
“THEN CANZONERI COMES OUT OF HIS CORNER.” 

See what I mean? 

—Jimmy Durante. 








We Need an Experimental Theatre 


By CHARLES O’BRIEN KENNEDY 

Perhaps the most fascinating feature of experimentation is 
its unpredictablieness as to result. It takes courage to throw 
one’s lot into this arena of activity where the onlv weapons 
are brains and the prize is understanding. Consider the 
man in the laboratory peering through a glass, searching 
out a surer method for minimizing pair. He tries and fails 
and tries again until at last, perhaps, his goal is attained. 
At all events he has contributed something toward human 
progress for, in the long run, employed intelligence never 
fails to turn the seemingly futile dreams of yesterday into 
the certainties of tomorrow. 

In a convention-bound theatre continuous experiment is 
necessary to discover new mediums that will stir the risibili- 
ties and the deeper ‘emotions. What an exciting life for those 
who engage in it and, to be pragmatical, what wonderful re- 
sults have been reached! Although a financial failure, 
James A. Herne’s experimental theatre in Boston served to 
revolutionize American playwriting, direction and acting, 


bringing a naturalism into our theatre that it had never 
known before. 


For some years now the University of Washington in 
Seattle has sponsored The Penthouse theatre under the direc- 
tion of Glenn Hughes. Here the plays are given in the middle 
of the room, encircled by the audience. A rare degree of 
naturalness is achieved by the players, for they are never 
conscious of a proscenium arch or an auditorium. The 
venture has been highly profitable and time will decide its 
influence on our theatre as a whole. At any rate it may rouse 
the old guard from its smugness. 

Another experiment which did major work in dispersing 
the cobwebs of the past was the Provincetown Players lo- 
cated in-an old stable on McDougal street. New York. Here 
were brought to realization many visions of the theatre as it 
should be. All sorts and conditions of plays were produced— 
mostly American in authorship and theme. Many were suc- 
cesses, many were tailures; but all were interesting. 

The players were intelligent, educated, earnest peopic filled 
with the spirit of adventure, and their audience was of the 
highest order, including many Broadwayites who were be- 
ginning to doubt many of the accepted formulas. It is not 
extravagant to assert that many of the finest plays done on 
Broadway in recent years owe much to the influence of the 
Provincetown theatre. Certainly it helped many of the wise- 
acres to get rid of their inhibitions against highbrowism and 
to enjoy theatrical caviar as well as oatmeal. 


It would seem that the time is ripe for another such the- 
atre conducted by young, fresh minds whose enthusiasm is 
coupled with willingness to learn, together with older ones 
whose experience has not hardened into fixation. 

Imagine an experimental theatre today with George Cram 
Cook, M. Eleanor Fitzgerald, Eugene O'Neill, Susan Glaspell, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Edna Kenton, Henry O'Neill, Thomas 
Mitchell, Margaret Wycherly, Harold McGee, Edgar Stehli, 
Charles Gilpin, Mary Morris, Ann Harding, Paul Robeson, 
Rose McClendon. Carlotta Monterey, Louis Wolheim, Abbie 
Mitchell, Jules Bledsoe, Frank Wilson, James Light, Theodore 
Dreiser, Saxe Commins, George Tobias, Luther Adler, Paul 
Green, Paidric Colum, Robert Edmond Jones, Cleon Throck- 
morton, Mordecai Gorelick, Walter Abel, Helen Gahagan, 
Hutchins Hapgood, John Reed. 


This is only a partial list of those who contributed their 
efforts to the Provincetown theatre. Here was a group of 
strong individuals with enough self-abnegation to fuse their 
efforts into collective results. Another such group is not im- 
possible. People are being born every day and se are pew 
ideas. All they need is a medium to set them free. 





Powder Room 
By LEONARD LOUIS LEVINSON 


Holiywood. 
Announcer: The scene.is the Powder Room of the Shrine 
Auditorium, Los Angles, on the night of the annual Acad- 
emy Award banquet. At the moment, the ladies’ lounge has 
only one occupant—a famous film star we'll call Claudia, who 
is using the public telephone. 


Music: In, Up and Out. 
Claudia: (Fading in).. 


cone 


Yes, I know I'm the hostess and 
it’s wrong to run away from my seat...but I couldn't stand 
it a moment longer.. I don’t care what Myra and Rose 
think. When I invited them, I never dreamed that all three 
of us would be nominated for the same Academy Award 
well. I never dreamed that they would ... what's that. . 
I'm phoning from the powder room No—to rehearse my 
speech ..Just in case I am the winnér, you know. Now, be 
a dear. Roger, and the minute you find out who's won, phone 
me here—the number's Richmond 6131 what’s going on 
now”? ..Oh, Mr. Goldwyn’s talking Well, how long do you 
think it will be before you can find out?...In about five 
minutes? well, don’t forget. 

Sound: (Receiver click.) 

Claudia: (To herself) Now, where was I? Oh, . (re. 
citing speech).. and so it is from the bottom of my heart 
of hearts that I thank all of you lovely people for this truly 
lovely tribute, not only for me, but for the entire cast of 
“Lovely Lady.” I am just— 

Sound: (Door opens and closes just before end of speech) 

Myra: (Fading in) I am just seething! 

Claudia: Uh—why, Myra dear, what's wrong? 

Myra: It was that autograph hound. Of all the clumsy 

Claudia: What did he do? 

Myra: He looked at Hedy LaMarr, stepped on Gary Coop- 
ers foot and spilled popcern down my back. You'd think 
they'd stop selling that stuff in the lobby one night a year! 

Claudia: (Cooing) How perfectly terrible! 

Myra: I'd call it sabotage, if the word wasn’t so corny, 

Claudia: Oh, dear, and your favorite gown, too! It must 
be like losing an old friend. 

Myra: (Coldiv)-Take it easy, Claudia, I just 
dress 

Claudia: So sorry—my mistake. 

Myra: You wouldn’t make so many mistakes, darling, if 
you'd only listen to your doctor and wear your glasses all j 
the time. .Oh, this dress! Where's the maid? 

Claudia: She’s out trying to get Rochester's autograph. 

Myra: Tsk—tsk—does it show much? 

Claudia: No, darling—on you it looks good. 

Myra: Let me look in that mirror. (Pause.) Oh, you can 
hardly see it. Thank goodness it wasn’t a Hershey bar ., 
well, shall we go back in? 

Claudia: Uh in just a moment. 
when you left? 

Myra: Mr. Goldwyn was talking. 

Claudia: He was doing that when I left. 
pense is killing me! 

Myra: Just think what the disappointment will do. 

Claudia: You're ‘wearing your sharp set of teeth tonight, 
aren't you, dear? 

Myra: (Laughing it off) Did I tell you that Rose is sitting * 
there, simply drooling at the Oscars? 

Claudia: After her last picture! They should give her an 
Oscar with a straitjacket! 

Myra: Now, Claudia, you’ve got to admit her characteriza- 
tion was perfect. Playing a nasty little cat is right up her 
alley. 

Sound: (Door latch.) 


Rose: (Off mike) Now remember, Billy, the moment they're 
ready to announce the winners, come right back and knock 
on the door. (Fading in) Oh, hello, darlings, whose repu- ' 
tation have you been shredding—as if I didn’t know. 

Claudia: Why, Rose, dear, Myra was just telling me how 
much she enjoyed your last picture. 

Rose: Was I as bad as all that? 

Myra: Oh no—why I think your acting is gradually im- 
proving. 

Rose: Will you two sweet children excuse me while I hone 
my nails? 

d ages Do go ahead, darling, I think they're getting a little 
ull, 

Myra: You seem so confident—name me one reason why 
you expect to win. 7 
Rose: Well, 1 seem to remember an eight-minute scene in 

Woman Against Woman” which I played entirely with my 
back to the audience. 

Myra: I remember it, too. I thought then, “How clever of 
Rose to present her best angle to the camera.” 

¢ laudia: Oh, dear, I can’t bear it. I'd go out for a breath of 
air now, only I know those fans and autograph hunters would 
tear me to pieces 

Myra: Oh, no, Claudia, they never bear a grudge very long. 

Rose: I don’t know, Myra— 

Sound: (Knock on door.) 

Rose: (Fading off) Well, they must be ready to announce 
the award. 

Sound: (Door opens.) 

Billy: (Off mike) 
Stopped taiking. 

Rose: (Off mike) Thanks, Billy, we'll be right there. 

Sound: (Door slams.) 

_ Claudia: Oh, dear, I'm so excited. Suppose they ask me to 
sing. I didn’t bring any music. ‘ 

Rose: You brought your piano player, didn’t vou? 

Myra: Is my makeup all right, girls? 

Rose: Sure, Max Factor never did a better job. How's my 
dress in back? 

Myra: Everything’s rosy, Rosie. 

Rose: (With a gulp) Well, here we go. 

Myra: Come On. « 

Claudia: Just one second, girls. Let's all promise that no 
matter who wins, you two will be good losers 

Rose: Well, of all the— 

Sound: (Telephone rings.) 


Claudia: Oh, I'm sure that’s Roger this time. 

Sound (Telephone receiver off hook.) 

Claudia: Roger, is that you? Did you find out? 
Quick, tell me, who's the winner.. Who?.. Who? 
(Tearfully) Thank you, Roger. 

Sound: (Telephone receiver on hook.) ‘ 

Myra: Who is it, Claudia? 

Rose: Me? 

Myra: Me? 

Claudia: None of us—this year's Academy Award for the 
best female star goes to—Lassie. ' 

Orchestra: Musie up full. 
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Better hurry, dear, Mr. Goldwyn’s 
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An undertaking, especially one which 
involves activity, courage, energy - An 


important or daring project.” 
Webster 
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“THE MACOMBER AFFAIR’’=: 
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MICHELE MORGAN STEVE COCHRAN 
PETER LORRE 


! now screenplay by Philip Yordan « directed by Arthur Ripley 
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ROBERT CUMMINGS 
BRIAN DONLEVY 
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HARRY SHERMAN PICTURES, INC. 
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BY 
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DONALD CRISP — DON DE FORE 


WITH 


ARLEEN WHELAN — CHARLIE RUGGLES 





PRESTON FOSTER 8 — 


DIRECTED BY 


ANDRE DE TOTH 





PRODUCED BY 


HARRY SHERMAN 


FOR 


ENTERPRISE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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“EDDIE AND THE ARCHANGEL MIKE” 
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with 
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Written for the Screen and Directed by 
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Original New Orleans Ragtime Band 
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BUD SCOTT e RED CALLENDAR e CHARLIE BEAL and MEADE LUX LEWIS 


Screen Play by Elliot Paul and Dick Irving Hyland * From an Original Story by 
Elliot Paul and Herbert J. Biberman 


Associate Producer Produced by Directed by 
HERBERT J. BIBERMAN JULES LEVEY ARTHUR LUBIN 
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~ Industry Studies 


e industryites studied the new 
carefully to learn who were 
the judicial works and who 
second topmost considera- 
what provisions had been 
omitted. What the court didn’t do 
would have as much bearing on 
the inevitable appeal as what it 
did, trade circles knew. Govern- 
ment appeal, for instance, became 
inevitable when the three judges 
refused to include a cross-licensing 
ban. 


Without 
of J lawyers had told the court 


that only other proviso which would 


Whil 
decree 
getting 
werent, 
tion was 


theatre divorcement, D| 


Omitted Provisos 


ants in the action. However, it was 
noted, there was nothing to prevent 
the Government from stepping in 
via a new proceeding against the 
claimed offender. 

Also important was the court's 
refusal to outlaw exhib booking- 
buying combos. Several of the} 
majors had filed briefs asking for 
clarification on the point and claim- 
ing that the restraining order should 
ban the defendants from dealing 





|with Such combines. Claim was 
made that if it was illegal for dis- 
tribs to coordinate selling practices 





it was just as improper for exhibs | 














Jeave the Government satisfied with 
the decree would be an 
restraining any of the Big Five from 
of other theatre- 


licensing product 


to buy in combo 
injunction | felt 
| monopolistic 
was sauce for the goose wasn’t for 


Court, apparently, | 
were not the 
and that what 


exhibs 
threat 


that 


] 
owning defendants in an affiliated | the gander. 


theatre. Provision was meant to} 
diminish the economic power of the 


Big Five and pave the way for suc- newsreels were left out of the 
cessful indie competition in areas | decree entirely. Sales regulatory 
eurrently under the majors’ control. | PFOViISOS are careful to say features. 
Big Five fought the Government | That’s one headache less for be- | 


posely, of course. Shorts 


One other omission occurred. Pur- 
serials and | 


application bitterly, cing facts to | leaguered sales forces. 


prove that their theatres could not | 











the parent company plus that of the 
Little Three and the minors. 
Roadshows? 


operate successfully on product “| 


Omission of any exemption in 
price-fixing bans in favor of road- 
shows proved surprising to the 
trade. Government had withdrawn 
obiections to an exception in favor 
of « roadshow yearly for each 
defendant and the court, during the 
hearings, had indicated no serious 
objection. Indie producers, un- 
named in the suit, might skirt the 
restriction by handling 
distribution on their own, 
legalites thought, since injunctive 
provisions only applied to defend- 














Decree’s Effect? | 


Continued from page 4 








be heard before recess for the sum- 
mer. Then, and lawyers on all sides 
agree on this, anything can happen 
with an upset one way or the other 
more likely than not. Matter of fact, 
canvass of many of the legal experts 
indicate that few think the decisio 
.Sound—though at that point diver- 
gence in views begin. 
Celumbia’s Copyright Angle 
Recommendation will be made by 
(Schwartz) & Louis D. Frohlich, 
counsel for Columbia Pictures, to 


iof commercial 
However, he declared, that has been 
eliminated by a formula which has 
; been worked out to cover it. He 
refused to divulge this plan as yet. 


would be no 
roadshow | Selznick 
some | Price-fixing was 
but had been 
the historical tieup of the defendants 


|of clearances. 





Harry Cohn, prexy, for a company 
appeal. Columbia will maintain be- 
fore the nine judges that the decree 


iS a pure and simple violation of | 


existing copyright laws since it seeks 
ta limit @ person in the licensing of 
his copyright monopoly, Frehlich 
Said. Columbia expects to bang 
away at this point because it feels 
that to be the chink in the decree’s 
armor. 

American Theatres Ass'n officials, 
obviously unhappy over the com- 
petitive bidding provisions, indicate 
that ATA, will file an appeal from 
the denial of its application for 
intervention. This would be a nec- 
_essary step to secure to the theatre 
unit the right to be heard when the 
_Case comes up for argument. 

Feeling that auction-bidding was 
back in full force was shared not 
only by ATA but other trade circles. 
Unofficial estimates place some 8,000 
theatres in competitive areas subject 
to the bid method of selling. Since 
Only one exhib in any area can 
force auction sales by submitting a 
bid for a film. it’s more than prob- 
able, trade circles say, that almost 
all films in those areas will be sold 
by that method. There’s always one 
disgruntled exhih, it's noted, who 
feels he has little to lose and much 
to gain by fishing in troubled waters. 

Meanwhile, Paramount se emed 
hardest hit of the Big Five since an 
estimated 1.100 out of 1,500 of its 
theatres are partner-owned. Par, 
preparing for the evil day, has been 
Purchasing its own stock in the 
market with the idea of buying off 
Partners with common stock rather 
than cash. Other of the Big Five 
have pooh-poohed effect of partial 
divorcement in 
ments which point out that few im- 
Portant theatres are held that way. 

Nat'l Theatres’ Study 

: Holly wood. 
Charles P. Skouras and John 
ertero have gone to New York to 
Study the effect of the consent de- 
cree on circuit operations. But 
neither would comment until study 
had been made of court findings. 

National Theatres division prexies 
expected to assemble in New York 


1 = . 
© huddle over decision with two 


NT Toppers, 





Stockholder _ state- | 





Continued from page 4 ——— 


a triple damage suit by another dis- 
trib o1 


exhib, he admitted, on basis 
injury sustained. 


Explaining his assurance that there 
Justice prosecution, 
said: that. admission 
not illegal per se, 
ruled out because of 


rep 


with price-fixing as an integral part 
Since SRO doesn’t 
own or operate theatres, has no 
bonds with other distribs and is his- 
torically free and clear of all illegal 
actions in any such regard, it was 
justifiably not bound to anti-price- 
fixing provisions of the decree. 

Any possibility of a rapproche- 
ment between Selznick and United 
Artists, with which he split three 
weeks ago, was seen totally elimi- 
nated as a result of the decree’s in- 
terpreted prohibition vs. roadshows. 


With UA a party to the anti-trust 
suit, distribution by Selznick through 
that company would rule out all pos- 
sibility of his roadshowing “Duel.” 


‘Duel’ Roadshow | 





‘Chart of 1944, 1945 and 1946 Amus. 
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Taxes Reflects State of Show Biz 
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amusement 
$25.000,000 to 


MAR. APR. 


industry held a 
$50,000,000 


The 
monthly 


|national gain during 1946 over the | 


and lost that vital 
in an almost vertical dip | 


year before 
cushion 


jat the beginning of the fall. Tell- 


|tale relationship between the years | 
| 46, 45 and ‘44 are charted by | 
| VariETY through compilation of Fed- 
|eral amusement tax returns, gen- 
|erally considered the most accurate 
cardiograph of the industry’s pulse. 
| Moreover, the index is the best 
cross-sectional representation of 
film theatres throughout the country 
since exhibitors pay a fairly con- 
sistent 90% of all admission taxes. 

While the 20% bite on films, the 
stage, niteries, circuses, sports and 
any other entertainment mounted to 
an absolute record of %48,597,428 in 
September, °46—ind’ aung that the 
American public planked out the 
grand total of $243,000,000 to be 
amused during the month—October’s 
take was $36,393,291, representing 
$1,700 less than that of October, 
1945. In approximate figures, then, 
film patrons paid $220,000,000 in 
September of this year but a much 


| 
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slimmer $164,000,000 during the next 
30 days. 
Hardest hit, apparently, was the 


New York area with the Broadway 
district collections for «+ October, | 
$1,100,000 under the same month of 
45. Some small part of this is 
accountable by the dizzy slump in 
nitery business which started tobog- | 
ganing during the summer. But a | 
drop as substantial as that of the 
mazda belt would necessarily draw 
its main skid from dipping film 
business. 

Graph is valuable not only as an | 
absolute barometer of amusement | 
returns but also to chart the ebb} 
and flow of patronage. Definite | 
similarity in pattern is noticeable | 
between 1945 and 1946; while 1944, | 


at the height of the war, varies 
largely from its two _ successors. 





January through April show a fairly | 
steady climb in patronage, and then | 
a sharp dip through May when the 
outdoors first beckon. 
| September Ups Markedly | 
June registered an appreciable 
gain in returns followed by a gradu- 
al levelling off through July and 











Regulating the Film Industry 


PROVISIONS AGAINST THE EIGHT MAJORS: 


1. Restraining the granting of a 


minimum admission prices are fixed “either in writing 


or through a committee, or through 
any other manner whatsover. 


2. From agreeing with each other or any other 
persons to maintain a system of clearance. Right to 
fix clearance is retained by defendants but not be- 
tween theatres unless in substantial competition. More- 
over, clearance must not be in excess of what is reason- 
ably necessary to protect an exhibitor on a run grant- 
ed. When a clearance provision is attacked as illegal, 
the burden is on the distributor to sustain its legality. 

3. From continuing or making new franchises, for- 


mula deals or master agreements. 


4. From block booking films. 
effect July 1, 1947. 
exhibitor has the right to cancel 


been afforded to view the film. 
5. Laying down the new system 
effective July 1, 1947. 


by the distributor. 


customers or others. 


cluding simultaneous playing by 


more runs. 


the competitive area may bid for 
willing to pay. Terms may be flat 
of gross, both, or any other form. 
when exhib wants film; and any 
may care to make. 





yield a reasonable return, 


This ban goes 
On any films not tradeshown, an 


exercisable within 10 days after an opportunity has 


The distributor must offer a 
license on each feature released in any competitive 
area to every theatre operator who desires to play 
the film on some run selected by the operator. 
ever. run must be other than that of a theatre owned 


Each license is to be granted solely on the merits 
and without discrimination in favor of affiliates, old 


When a run is desired, or is offered, upon terms ex- 


distrib must follow this procedure. Distrib must notify 
all exhibs in area not less than 30 days in advance of 
date of bids, offering to license the films on one or 
The offer must state amount of flat rental 
as minimum for the license for specified playing time; 
| time when pic will play; and availability and clear- 
| ance, if any, which will be granted for each run. 
Within 15 days of receiving this notice, any exhib in 


bid will state what run he desires and what he is 


Bid will also specify 
clearance exhib is willing to acce 


Distrib may reject all offers made, but in event of 
acceptance of any, licepse must be granted on run 
bid for to the highest responsible bidder, having a 
theatre of a size. location and equipment adequate to 
Bid method need not be 


license in which 


Lig ergo? one : 
arbitration” or in Perates a theat 


lected by exhib 
petitor. 
to company h.o. 


agreements restr 


to an operator in 


8. Partial divor 
; who own 
into 


dissolve through 


20%, right being 


for selling films, 

Each of Big Fi 
manner proposes 
How- 
fully carried out. 


more than 
95% to either buy out their partners, sell to them or 


tionships must be ended within two years, 
fendant may buy out its partner provided it first | 
secure judicial approval based on proof that such | 
acquisition will not unduly restrain competition. 


practiced in non-competitive areas or in competitive 
ones when no exhib makes an offer. 

6. From arbitrarily refusing demand of exhib, who 
e in competition with another thea- | 
tre not owned by defendant, from granting run se- | 


instead of licensing it to his com- 


Demand must be made by registered mail 


PROVISIONS AGAINST THE BIG FIVE 


7. From continuing pooling agreements between two 
or more exhibs normaly competitors. Ban extends to 
icting building of theatres and to | 
leases of defendants’ theatres to another defendant or | 


the same competitive area. 
cement clause: Requiring defendants 
5% of a theatre but less than 


All rela- 
A de- 


transfer to a third party. 


ve must submit statement within six 


months detailing extent to which it has complied and | 
to comply. Similar reports are to be | 
made quarterly, thereafter, until] provisions have been 


9, Restraining five majors from any theatre expan- 


i0. Restraining 


buying features for any of their theatres through any | 
agent who is acting in a similar capacity for another. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


competing houses, ; 
11. Decree is n 


own films if the 

12. Film indust 
ministered by th 
Existing awards 


tem is not to pre 
the films, and his setting up a reas 
rental, percentage 


pt; time and days 


other offers exhib proceeding. 


sion except that provided in the previous paragraph. 


the five from operating, booking or 


ot to be construed in any way which 


would limit the defendants in their rights to play their | 


ir own houses. 

ry’s arbitration system, currently ad- 
e American Arbitration Ass’n, is out. 
and those made under pending pro- 


ceedings will continue to be enforceable. Nix on sys- 


clude the parties or anyone else from 
onable system of arbitration. 


13. Department of Justice may inspect companies’ 
books and records for purpose of determining whether 
decree is being complied with. Information so obtained 
is to be confidential except when used in a legal | which indie shut down his house en- 


14. Jurisdiction is retained to permit defendants or 


others to apply 
directions. 


Supreme Court 


for modifications, 


15. Decree is stayed 60 days, and, if appealed, an 
additional 30 days to permit appellant to move before 


for further stay. 


si 
SEPT. 


constructions or 


OCT. NOV. DEC JAN. 


Most sensational rise in both 
during September when, 
in each instance, b.o. takes mounted 
35°. This gain is attributable to a 
number of factors, sales execs be- 
lieve, most important of which is the 
hot weather windup and the public's 
return to the four-wall life. Added 
is the fact that film companies tra- 
ditionally release some of their 


August 


years Was 


| strongest product at the outset of the 
| 


all which acts as a booster to the 
normal rise. 

Vertical October break in business 
which, in 1945, carried through 
November has sales toppers puzzled. 
Actually, they , Say, autumnal busi- 
ness until Thanksgiving should be 
the best of the year and fairly 
steady. Some trade circles believe 
that the parallel slumps may have 
arisen from general economic con- 
ditions. On this score, it’s pointed 
out that the fall of °45 featured the 
slowdown of reconversion while 
that of “46 saw the Lewis blitz and 
| other strikes hitting the nation’s 
economy. = 

Through March, 1944, the tax rate 
was 10% on admissions and 5‘e on 
nitery checks. On April 1, 1944, the 
bite jumped to 20% on admissions 





° land 30% on nitery tabs. On July 1, 
‘Salient Features 0 e New Federal Decree %: i: sites nice dropped to 20°. 


Since the graph is used primarily 
to mark shifts in amusement bus!- 
ness, the necessary arithmetic has 
been applied to keep the chart at a 
uniform 20% tax rate base. No com- 
| pilation for the last two months of 
ithe year has been made because 
those figures are not yet available. 





Poo! Breakups 
Pocket Indies 


With the decree clamping on a 
| pooling ban, flock of hot court bat- 
tles between indie circuit operators 
| and Big Five members are predicted 
|by industry legalites in which the 
| three-judge statutory court will be 
|asked to unscramble the omelet. 
Foreshadowing fast legal footwork is 
the fact that parties to pooling pacts, 
acting on the belief that such deals 
were legal, have put themselves in 
a position where one or the other 
is bound to be financially hurt by 
isevering of the bonds. Further 
complicating the legal snarl are the 
supplementary pacts restricting the- 
atre acquisitions in the agreed area 
unless first offered to the pool. 

Such top chains as the Fabian, 
Randforce and Skouras in the New 
York State area have a number of 
deals with the RKO and Loew’s cir- 
cuits. Elsewhere through the coun- 
try this practice is just as wide- 
spread. In some instances, while 
indie’s house was allowed to de- 
teriorate both in patronage, product 
and physical condition, newer af- 
filiate theatre in which both par- 
ties shared profits, was built up as 
prime house in the town. 

Tougher yet are those instances in 


tirely under agreement with af- 
filiate. With town’s patronage won 
over to affiliate theatre, simple 


breakup of pooling deal witheut 
financial compensation is geing to 
‘mean a sizable hole in the indie’s 
income. 
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<== By MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


Everybody has a Hollywood story. This is my Hollywood story, a grim 
unvarnished tale. It has nothing to do with the Cain plan, Darry! Zanuck, 
the strike of scenery painters. or the art of the motion picture. It recounts 
my dreary adventures for two weeks last April when i went to Los 





Angeles on my first visit, in search of material for a magazine profile on 
Fannie Brice ‘and also for background data for a projected biography of 
Billy Rose to be phblished in the fall of 1947. Following the technique of | 
the great 18th century novelists, the tale is told by means of extracts from 
letters, in this case letters to the victim’s wife. 


Saturday, April 6, 1946. | 


= ~ a ao 
The Chief, 
Dearest Charlotte: 
l am now about an hour out of Chicago. The train is an opulent stream- 
lined job. All the butter and sugar you want at meals. Myrtle met me in 
Chicago and we talked for two hours between trains. For lunch today I 


creamed macaroni with ham au gratin, a lettuce and | 
A few minutes aiter lunch, | 
A slight pain on the right side of my mouth. | 


had an excellent 
tomato salad, and vanilla custard for dessert 


I had a disturbing sensation. L 
I hove it isn’t a toothache No. it couldn’t be, considering that I have just 
had two months of dental work at Dr. Gruber’s and spent over $200 
and my mouth is reeking with inlays, fillings, ana two golden caps. No it 
can't be that... 
Love and kisses, 
Maurice. | 
2 x 2 | 
Las Vegas, Nevada. | 
(Postcard) 
Darling: : | 
The train is pausing at Las Vegas, the celebrated gambling town. The 
sun is very hot. The toothache becomes more and more unbearable. I 
think I shall bring suit against Dr. Gruber for malpractice. Regards to 
evervone. 
Love, 
Maurice. 
s » * = 


Western Union, Hollywood, Calif., April 8. 
Charlotte Zolotow, New York City: 
Arrived safely. Two publicity boys met me at station and am getting 
right down to work. Shal] have to see a dentist as soon as possible. Am 
going quietly mad. 


Love, 
Maurice. 


% « * 


Hollywood-Knickerbocker Hotel, April 9. 
Dearest Love: 

_.so you can seé the trip out here was not too boring, except for the 
pain boring into my upper right miolar (I think I have pretty well identified 
the villain). It was a sunny morning when I arrived in Los Angeles, and | 
Milt Samuel and Chet Brouwer, who are connected with the Young & | 
Rubicam Agency, met me at the station and helped me carry my bags to 
Milt’s car, and we drove to the hotel, where I have a nice sunny room. 
Sun, sun, sun—that’s all you get around here. It was hot and I was sweat- | 


; ey er 
| vember, 


J. L. Warner Returns 16th 


Jack L. Warner is slated to return 
from his holiday trip to France and 
Switzerland Jan. 16. He'll stay at 
the homeoffice a week before head- 
ing back to the Coast. 

Annual meet of Warners stock- 
holders, meanwhile, has been set for 
Feb. 18 in Wilmington, Del. Mem- 
bers of the directorate whose terms 
expire in 1947 include Samuel Car- 
lisle, Stanleigh P. Friedman, Charles 
B. Guggenheimer, Samuel Schneider 
and Morris Wolf. 


Keenan Key Man 
In Hwood Labor 


Peace Proposals 


Hollywood. 

Huddles aimed at bringing labor 
peace to Hollywood are currently 
being staged in the east between Jo- 
seph Keenan and _é International 
prexies of the Carpenters, Painters 
and Electrical Workers. Keenan, 
who has offer of post as arbitration 
chief for Hollywood labor, has been 
working to get International heads 
together on an arbitration agreement 
since his return east last No- 





Indications of a good chance for 
peace being effected within a short 
time is fact that James Skelton, busi- 
ness agent of the Carpenters’ Holly- 
wood local, was called to Indianapo- 
lis for huddles with William Hutche- 
son, International prexy of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenter Workers, 
last week. Believed sessions are re- 
sult of Kéenan’s groundwork for 
peace. 

Others figuring in eastern discus- 
sions are Richard Walsh, head of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, and L. P. Lin- 
delof, Painters’ chieftain. If the 
Carpenters’ Union and the IA agree 
on the set crection award as made in 
the American Federation of Labor 


novelty, 
see Astaire. 


work, lots of work—and ideas. 
its producer and studio when he 
shape, Your modern 
the breaks, stops and syncopation 

Dance directors can remember 
bumps. Standing still or moving 
screen is no place for it. 


Stagers of dances on the Coast come east to see the shows. 
They know what's going on. 
good rhythm ,or ballet, or the combination of tap and ballet, means 
Nothing easy about 
dance director adds to his own prestige as well as that of his picture, 


picture audience understands and 


——- 


Those Revolving Hips 


Production numbers in musical pictures are unfolding too many 
tossing torsos. It’s no good. It’s more than that. It means the stages 
of dancers are coasting. It’s also vulgar, reflecting credit on neither 
the dance director, picture director, producer nor studio, 

As far as a dance director is concerned any broad with a nervous 
broadside is the easy way out for him. A good rhythm number takes 
thought, time and skill. There’s another difference the dance direc. 
ters are ignoring. That is when a girl dances she stays a girl. When 
she told to heave those haunches she becomes a broad, a dame. 

What's pretty about revolving hips and walking bumps? 
picture after picture. The studio spends a fortune on a set, costumes 
and color—then the dance director parades a line of undulating dames 
before the camera. Maybe he’s fooling somebody but not himself. He 
knows what he’s doing. Another thing, taking the easy way can lead 
to trouble because these choristers are doing a cooch no matter the 
effort to disguise it. It’s a throwback to the burlesque idea of a chorus 
number and is being ’way overdone, 


And in 


A simple time-step is almost a 


They 


What can be done. But 


that. Yet 


the 
whips an outstanding routine 
appreciales 
It’s too bad 


into 


of a rhythm number. 


the studios don’t insist on more of ’em. But that’s the hard way. 


this—a break-in a dance routine 


breaks clean, cleaner than the inference in revolving hips and walking 


a cooch is a cooch. The nation’s 








The Voice of Amusement, 
Gents: 

You invited me to do a piece for 
the Anniversary Number on _ the 
theatre but I have not seen a show 
in several years, due to the fact I 
always attend the openings. 

Now and then I miss an opening 
and go to the theatre on other nights, 
but the audiences are just as bad, or 
almost so, and the only way to see 
and enjoy a play in New York is 
from individual helicopters, and 
| wearing a new type of helmet which 
'excludes most of the sound and shuts 





ing all over. We went to the Brown Derby on Vine Street for lunch and | directive of Dec. 26, 1945, and okay | off the view of everybody except the 
various notables, whose notability was highly dubious, at, least to me, were | arbitration plan for handling future l actors. 


pointed out. As we were leaving, I noticed a man and a woman at a | 
nearby booth. They were drinking large glasses of some colorless fluid. I| 
said to Milt, “I never saw people smacking their lips over water like that | 
pefore.” “That is not water.” he said, “that is gin.” “What a curious 
beverage to be drinking at this time of the day,” 1 said, “and straight, too.” | 
“Oh.” he said, looking at me in a penetrating way, “lots of folks around | 
here drink gin—and STRAIGHT too.” The way he said it was as if I had 
been casting an aspersion on somebody or something. I apologized. He | 
said it was all right 
Au revoir, 
M. 


Darling: 
...80, after that, I drove out to the Universal “lot,” where I had a nice | 


interview with Mark Hellinger, who recalled many funny anecdotes about | 


Billy Rose. Hellinger was drinking this colorless fluid. I’m not saying it 


then shivered. Milt Samuel took me to the Farmer’s Market for lunch. 


jurisdictional disputes, a big step 
toward film labor peace will have 
been made. 

Principal stumbling block still re- 
maining would be disposition of out- 
law officers of the Film Technicians’ 
union, which has ordered members 
to support the strike despite Inter- 
national orders to the contrary. IA 
has been firm in stand. that it has 
right to discipline officers who defy 
the International, and is not likely 
to back down from that position. 

Stand of the Conference of Studio 
Unions that its members will not re- 
turn to work unless arbitration ma- 
chinery is set up and contracts are 
signed, could easily be met by stu- 


CRE BG ear 
eee yer ae 


wasn’t water but everytime he imbibed some he stiffened slightly ane 


The pain in my mouth was now excruciating and I begged him to find me | dios if the Keenan peace mov?s in 
a dentist. He stopped the car and went into a booth and came out smiling. | the east are fruitful. Possible block 
“I got you an appointment at 2.30,” he grinned, “but I had to lie and tell |is CSU's declaration that all work- 
the dentist you were a writer on the Fannie Brice program because he is;|ers currently respecting picket lines 
a great admirer of Miss Brice.” The dentist took five X-rays and finally | must be reinstated by studios with- 


|} As I was saying, I have not seen 
|a single play but I have been in a 


hair 
necks, 


furs, arrange- 
ments, ears, makeups, teeth, 
heads and torsos in existence, and 
to give a critical opinion on the man- 
ners of people who must have at 
some time been cither pickets, pro- 
fessional strike-breakers or both. 
During my entire time in the 
theatre the past few seasons some- 
body has either been standing in 
front of.me or asking me to get up 
so they can do so. On a couple of 
occasions I saw a little of the last 
act and how’s about giving serious 
a break by staging the 
last act first on alternate nights or 
something? During the 1945 season 
I thought, as a critic, that there was 
some improvement in the way our 
best peepul barged into their seats 


lection of hats, 


customers 





| position to review the queerest col- |" . 
| tines, and his or her love for the 


|ternational Association of Drama 
Wreckers. 

If you run across anybody who 
has attended a theatrical perform- 














told me that there were THREE teeth which were diseased. He wasn't | 
sure which one specifically was causing the pain and he only had time to 
operate on one tooth as his anteroom was choked with patients and be- | 


sides he was leaving for Palm Springs the following day for a week’s 
vacation. He remarked that he certainly liked the jokes on the Fannie 
Brice program and I must be an awfully clever guy to think of such jokes. 
Finally he decided to remove an old gold crown on the upper jaw. 
found a decayed cavity there. He hacked away eroded bits of tooth and | 
then he put in a temperary filling which he said might last a week, or | 
even two, if I walked carefully and didn’t chew on that side. “It should | 
hold you till you get back to New York,” he said, “but if it doesn’t here's | 
the phone number of a dentist who’s handling my patients while I’m in 


Pa'm ~Springs” | 
The sun was blazing fiercely as 1 took a taxi over to Warner Bros.. | 
where I was to meet Alex Gottlieb, the producer, and the fiance of Polly | 


He | 


out discrimination. IA Film Tech- 
nicians come under this stand, mak- 
ing for not too easy a solution. 


BUCHMAN SLATED FOR 
OWN RELEASE VIA UA 


When Sidney Buchman’s con- 
tract with Columbia end he will 





/sign on as an indie producer with 


United Artists. Thus the four indie 
outfits who had originally planned 
to join forces with UA under the 


Rose, Billy’s sister. Leo Guild, of Warners’ publicity department, took me | “Quality. Pictures” banner will have 


on a tour of the sets and I watched them setting up lights for a scene of | 


“Life With Father.” Russel Crouse was looking things over and we 


gone over to that company. 
Howard Hawks, Edward Small 


greeted each other heartily. Crouse showed me an empty space in his | 44 Story Productions, the recently- 


mouth. he just had a tooth extracted that morning. “Had quite a time find- 

ing me a dentist.” he remarked proudly. The dentist, incidentally, had 

apparently picked the wrong tooth of my three possibilities, as my right 

jaw began throbbing violently again after I left Warners and went to... 
Painfully, 


Maurice. 


e * t n 


Beverly Hills Hotel, Monday, April 15. 
Dear Charlotte: 

Checked out of the Holly-Knickerbocker Hotel, where they only allowed 
me to stay five days, and I checked in here. My 100m wasn’t ready so my 
luggage was left sitting in the lobby and I went off to interview Polly 
Rose, who was playing tennis at the hotel's tennis courts.. It was hot. mid- 
summer heat...When I got back to the hotel at 5.30, I found I'd been 
assigned to a room. In the dressing room closet I noticed a rate card 
tacked on a wall and to my horror I saw the rent was $14.50 a day and I 
wasn't on an expense account. I said nothing, just feeling crushed. The 
room was one of those fake “suites’—really a large single but furnished 
as if it was a double, and one part of it had French windows giving out 
on a small bit of pavement with two deckchairs, fenced in by a small 
paling fence. (I too, became like the fence—pale—as the whole thing 
took shape in my mind.) The “suite” was on the ground floor, convenient 
to all the autos pulling in and chauffeurs arguing with doormen. Fortu- 
nately. I was too busy concentrating on the pain from my three tecth 
to worry about the high rent. I then bathed and dressed. I have been 
wearing the same pair of shorts since Thursday. On Thursday I had given | 

(Continued on page 71) ‘ 


‘went 


|created Hal Horne-Armand Deutsch 


group, already are set to release 
through UA distribution channels. 





‘Katzman Sets Budget. 


Of $4,000,000 for 1947 


Hollywood. 
Budget of $4,000,000 has been set 
by Sam Katzman for his Esskay 
Pictures unit releasing through Co- 
lumbia for 1947. 
Ten films will be made, comprised 
of six features and four serials. 





Puppetoons Unshuttered 
Hollywood. 

George Pal resumed production of 

Puppetoons for Paramount release 


last week. 

After shuttering for eight weeks, 
“Tubby the Tuba,” “Date With 
Duke” and “Rhapsody” 
sumed in production stages, while 


special sequence for “Variety Girl” 
into work this week 


too late to get the hang of the main 
event, but this year their barging 
technique suffered a marked drop, 
causing me to ask in wild exaspera- 
tion, “What is the theatre coming to, 
and if so, is it due to late eating, 
trouble getting taxicabs or a deter- 
mination to annoy anybody who 
likes to see a pla® begin?” 

I have talked with many cooks, 
maids and butlers, thinking that per- 
haps it was their fault that so many 
New Yorkers never get to the French 
pastry before 8:30 p. m., but ihe 
unanimous reaction was a_ horse- 
laugh and a cry of “We could get 
them screwballs to the theatre as 
early as the people who just eat 
plain food and take one slug of 
liquor with the pie, but they won't 
think of letting us start serving din- 
ner until they know the theatre to 
which they are going to stage their 
disturbance is fairly full of people 
who are comfortably seated.” 

“My lady,” said one Park avenue 
| cook, “always phones to the theatre. 
| She keeps a scout there. She won't 
let even the soup come on until she 
calls the scout and he tells her that 
;the curtain is almost ready to go 
| up. 
| One of the best butlers in Beek- 
jobs Place declared, “I lost four 








jobs in two years through the fact 
| I was ‘instrumental in getting Mr. 
|and Mrs. Thorntossle to a Broadway 
| opening before 9:15. Now they leave 
{the apartment before 9:30 over my 
|dead body,” 


“I have a pretty good test for 
theatre time,” he added. “If the 
|master and the missus and their 


were re-/ guests haven't even started to burp | 


much I know theatre time is far 
away, When they begin slipping out 
'of chairs, guffawing at bum jokes 








A Call for Helicopters 
In the Theatre 
By H. I. PHILLIPS 
VARIETY, and closing one eye to get a good 


focus on the dessert I know the 
curtain must be within 15 minutes 
of going up. But I do not permit 
them to start for the playhouse un- 
til they have become 100% boister- 


ous, inconsiderate and somewhat 
stinko.” 
That, if you ask me, is what is 


the matter with the American thea- 
tre. I look for no improvement un- 
til the doors are closed at curtain 
time and until it is made perfectly 
proper for a serious theatre-goer to 
stand on his hindlegs and shout, 
“Aw, sit down ya big exhibitionist!” 
at any male, female or intermediate 
who regards the theatre as a place 
in which to behave as if he or she 
got his breeding under rockpiles, 
his or her manners out of rodeo rou- 


theatre out of the bylaws of ®e In- 


ance in New York lately and really 
seen the show on the: stage instead 
of the one in the audience let me 
know. I would like to know what 
the shows I have tried to attend are 
all about. 


Yours with an indorsement of the 
free use of tomahawks at opening 
nights. 


REX HARRISON, WIFE 
BACK TO ENG. IN JUNE 


Hollywood. 

Rex Harrison and wife Lilli Pal- 
mer have notified their studios, 20th- 
Fox and United States Picts., respec- 
tively, that they will leave for Eng- 
land June 1, under agreement in 
their contracts, 

Pair will be gone for six months 
during which time they will co-star 
in the Alexander Korda production 
of the “Scarlet Pimpernel.” Both 
have two more films apiece here on 
their schedules prior to leaving. 











Bill Holden’s Remakes 


Of Old Wally Reid Pix 


Hollywood. 

William Holden may be spotted in 
Old Wallace Reid starrers filmed by 
Paramount in early 1920s, Company 
is considering two properties, “Hell 
Diggers” and “World's Champion” 
made by Reid in 1921 for possible 
remakes. Executives have idea 
Holden is right for the hero in light 
adventure yarns such as made Reid 
a boxoffice winner of his time. 

Holden's contract held jointly by 
Paramount and Columbia. 





Raft, Bendix to ‘Race’ 


Hollywood. 
George Raft and William Bendix 
were inked last week to costar | 
“Race Street” for. RKO. 
Story of attempted payoff of 
fourth estate race dopester will have 


| Bendix in the heavy spot for hi 
| first appearance on the RKO lot. 
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Tue EGG AND I was written by Betty McDonald. It’s a 
simple story of Betty and Bob who get married and start life anew on 
a chicken farm, and learned about how to raise eggs the hard way. 


The book was first published by J. P. Lippincott on October 
3rd, 1945 and was immediately selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


In the twelve months following its publication, it has reached 


its twenty-first printing. 


In these same twelve months, the total copies of books | 


printed was in excess of 1,000,045. 


On December 31st, 1945, it was in the top spot.of the non- 
fiction best-seller list in both the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune and remained in this spot without a break until 





Le) RRR i mee 


ai November 3, 1946 when it dropped to second place. 


One week later, November 10, 1946, it returned to the 
number one spot in the New York Herald Tribune and has remained 


there ever since. | 


(Claudette COLBERT - Fred MacMURRAY = 
“The Egg and J” 
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NTERNATIONAL 











From the Novel by BETTY MacDONALD 
with MARJORIE MAIN + LOUISE ALLBREPTON « PERCY KILBRIDE - BILLY HOUSE « RICHARD LONG 
Sereenplay by Chester Brskine and Fred FP. bithkichotfe « Directed bys CHESTER ERSKUENE * Produced iy PRED FL. PINKER HOPFE 
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SPICE OF LIFE 


______— By HOWARD DIETZ 


In hailing the 41st Anniversary issue of Variety one thing at least can 
be -said without fear of contradiction: nothing exactly like it will ever 
happen again. Anything else I may say will be pretty sure to bring flat 
denials from one quarter or another. Most of these demurrers will prob- 
ably come from soreheads, because anything I would say about Variety 
‘would be in terms of praise, especially considering that I was writing it | 
for Variety. And there must have been plenty of soreheads accumulated | 
during 41 years of reporting show business. | 

Bernard Shaw said a long that 40 years | 
of age is a scoundrel. He may or may not believe that that applies to 























time ago every man over 


papers Anyway, I don’t—either to papers or to people. Some of the most 
scoundrelly people and papers I have ever known have been much younger 
than 40. They started with original sin and went right on from there. 
And the papers died younger than the people 

Being over 40 myself, I have a fellow feeling for Variety. We have 
been friends for ‘a long time. [I can’t remember its early years, not being | 
as much of a gaffer as all that; but as soon as I made my first connection 
with show business I began to realize that the business had. its Bible, | 
with chronicles, epistles, psalms and revelations all complete, and that it | 
was required reading for true believers. So I learned the language (with 
some trouble, because my mother tongue was English) and have been a 
faithful subscriber ever since. 

I think that Variety in the course of its 41 years has been both useful 
and ornamental—in other words it has led a well-spent life. As to its use- 
fulness there can be no dispute. It has been the weekly vade mecum 
(I'm keeping this clean) of the world of entertainment. It has tried te 
tell the truth, and to a surprising degree it has succeeded. It has a heart 
of gold. Sometimes it holds grudges, but seldom for long. These grudges | 
have sometimes been provoked, always regrettable, and now and then 
amusing. I am thinking of one of them which seems still to be current, 
having something to do with an artistic gent and his beard. The artistic 
gent, beard and all, shall be nameless here (he would be anyway, when | 
the blue pencil recognized him). On the whole, Variety has been a}! 
pretty good scout, as well as a good business man with a nose for news | 
and advertisements—not always such a contradiction as it might seem. | 








Here Comes the Commercial 
~ Part of its usefulness is that it has been practical and down to earth. 
That is why I think it would be a fine thing if every movie critic in the 
United States read the paper regularly. Somebody with a little spare cash 
might well enter subscriptions for them all en masse. It might make them 
realize what seems to be just a vague abstract notion with some of them— 
that show business is a business and that under our economic system a 
business has to keep reasonably out of the red or stop breathing. Quite a 
lot of the scribes, I am aware, do read Variety and profit accordingly in 
a practical way. I write as one who is all for social consciousness and 
exquisite artistry and the other luxuries that mean so much to certain of 
our daily and weekly commentators. So is Variety in favor of them. But 
Variety knows that what the public wants is, first and foremost, enter- 
tainment. If you give the public entertainment you can work in.all the 
rest, and very often the much-panned studios do exactly that. Social con- 
sciousness can be just as socko as sexiness—if it’s done right. 

So I think that Variety’s most useful qualities have been its honesty 
and its sanity. As to its being ornamental, I am most definituiy not think- 
ing of its makeup, which may be in its own way a joy forever but is cer- 
tainly no thing of beauty. I am thinking of its vocabulary, the heads and 
subheads and boxes and stories in which ingenuity and imagination run 
rampant and have for these many years. . 

Reading Variety is fun. It has been since I saw my first copy. Also it 
is educational. I hate to think what show business would be without it. 
Sometimes I hate to think what show business is with it. 


Three Up, Four Down in Big 7's 
$17,645,125 Stock Loss For 46 


By MIKE WEAR 


Picture company shares, like nearly 
all stocks that were caught in the 
drastic tumble in Wall Street last 








market went into a nose-dive a few 
months later. 

Following is the way film shares 
acted in 1946: 


fall, wound up 1946 behind the eight- Jan. Dec. Depre- 

ball. Only a few film stocks were| Company 2,’ 46 31, 46 ciation 

able to show net gains over the| Col. Pix... 28 205% *$1,851,625 
Same time a year ago. Despite this,| Loew's .... 34 255% 42,344,000 
actual depreciation for seven major | Paramount. 54% 32% *39,211,500 
film company issues amounted to| RKO ...... 16% 15% 3,031,500 
only $17,645,125 net. Three companies | 29th-Fox .. 41% 38 8,389,000 
showed actual appreciation, while| Universal... 45% 264% ~=-17, 346,625 
the other four showed losses on the| Warners .. 32 17% *12,402,875 


year. Total depreciation.... 17,645,125 


* Appreciation, 


Would Use Frozen Lira 
For Pic Prod. in Italy 


Hollywood. 
Players and film technicians are 
getting a pitch from the Bank of 


Columbia Pictures, Paramount and 
Warner Bros. showed an apprecia- 
tion in value of $53,466,000, biggest 
gain being Par with $39,211,500. De- 
Preciation in value was made by 
Loew’s, 20th-Fox, Universal and 
RKO. Last-named showed the small- 
est loss, depreciation being only $3,- 
031,500, while Loew's showed the 
Sreatest, $42,344,000. 


Republic was not figured in the 





| Commerce estimates. 


| year’s estimates. 


| he said he preferred not to give a 


Hollywood. 

Nunnally Johnson is easting to 
huddle with Charles MacArthur on 
“The Senator Was Indiscreet,” which 
Johnson will produce for Universal- 
International. 

Johnson leaves N. Y. end of the 
week (11) to return to the Coast to 
start production on “Mr. Peabody 
and Mermaid.” 


10% Rise Seen 
In 47 Theatre | 
Bldg. Sez D.C. 


Washington. 

New theatre construction in 1947 | 
probably will be about 10% greater | 
than in 1946, which was a very poor 
year, according to Department of 








Exact figures on show biz building 
for 1946 are not yet available to the 
Commerce specialists, who also fig- 
ure it will be another week before 
they get a proper breakdown of next 


Commerce has figured ovérall that 
every type of new construction next 
year will amount to about $15,000,- 
000,000 with another $6,000,000,000 to 
$7,000,000,000 devoted to repairs and 
renovations, 

There appears no basis for the re- 
ports that there will be a theatre- 
construction boom in 1947, according 
to one Commerce official, although 


firm opinion until the new survey is 
fully complete. He pointed out that 
10% above substandard does not 
spell boom in any language. 





Madeleine Carroll And 
Husband Back to France 


Madeleine Carroll and husband 
Henri Lavorel left for England Fri- 
day (3) on the Queen Elizabeth 
after a holiday in New York and 








Canada. They will return in the 
spring. 
Lavorel, who came here on a 


French government assignment to 
study American methods of educa- 
tional film-making, said that the 
preliminary groundwork had been 
laid and that work will begin 
shortly. While here he conferred | 
with State Dept. exec William Tyler. 





NINA FOX EAST FOR R-H 


Hollywood. 
Nina Fox heads east for femme 
lead in “John Loves Mary.” 
Actress is on loanout from Colum- 
bia lot to Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. 





|ing facilities, 


Qn 1946 Production of Pictures; 


Major Firms Top Indies by 3to1 


Hollywood. 
Hollywood production costs for 
1946 soared near $350,000,000 mark, 
for combined studio output of 487 
features, including product of both 
majors and indie companies. Reason 


overall costs did not more near! 
parallel those of 1945, which were 
estimated at $400,000,000, was due 


to fact fewer films were made dur- 
ing the year, even though budgets 
had to be upped considerably for 
each picture, in line with general 
rising expenditures. 


AUTRY 50-50 WITH COL. 
ON 4 FILMS PER YEAR 


Gene Autry’s new Columbia deal | 


will have him heading an indie pro- 
duction unit with a 50-50 profit split 
on four pictures a year. Pact, under 
which Col will supply all film-mak- 
takes effect April 1, 
and will have Gene Autry Produc- 
tions releasing through Col for two 
years with openings for extension 
at the end of that period. 

With Autry in the new company 
will be Armand Schaefer, who pro- 
duced some of the cowboy crooner 
films at Republic and will be presi- 
dent of GAP, Mitchell Hamilburg, 
Autry’s agent, who will be veepee 
of the outfit, and Martin Gang, his 
attorney, who will be 
treasurer. 
of the board. Films will be budgeted 
at between 
each by Col, which will also build 


lot facilities on their Valley Ranch 
property. 

Cowboy’s Rep contract expires 
March 31, by which time he will 


have to fulfill a commitment to them 
for two more films. Film budgets 
at Col will be higher than at Rep. 


where cost was pegged at around | 


$200,000. Pact will conclude a long 
period of negotiation during which 
Autry tried to sue out of his Rep 


contract, and was negotiating with | 


several other companies. 





GARBO WANTSA GO TO WORK 


Hollywood. 


Greta Garbo and Columbia pro- | 


ducer Helen Deutsch huddle this 
week on proposed film for 1947. 
Producer has screen story in mind 
to outline to actress, although as yet 
unscripted. 

If greenlighted by Garbo, Miss 
Deutsch will go ahead with produc- 
tion plans, otherwise it'll be junked. 











BROADWAY--SHOWCASE OF THE WORLD 


By BENJAMIN FIELDING 








(Commissioner of Licenses, City of New York) 


Expert studies now predict a staggering volume of tourist travel to New 


York during 1947. The expected ove 


r 88,000,000 visitors will spend over 


a billion dollars in Our Town, the tourist mecca of the world. 
Yes, Our Town is the world headquarters for industry, trade and finance, 


the world’s greatest retail shopping center. 


case. 


And Broadway is our show- 


The statistical machines grind out that 10.5% of every visitor’s dollar is 


spent on theatres. 
Broadway is in for boom days. 


Add the hometowner’s normal budget percentage and 


During the war-weary years, Broadway made millions of new friends 


from all parts of the country. Travel 


became a way of life for the aver- 


age American-—3,000,000 service men and women went to the far corners 


of the globe. 


And around the byways of the world popped the tumbling 


question, “Well, how didja like Broadway?” 

A galaxy of adjectives can pour out in a magic torrent—spectacular 
opera, brilliant theatre, magnificent music and thrilling films! 

At no time in the history of this department have we approved more 


new sites for picture theatres in the five boroughs. 


Majors topped production costs of | 


secretary- | 
Autry will be chairman | 


$300,000 and $350,000 | 


j indies by a 3-1 average, while in 
|; number of pictures made ratio was 
2'2-1. Major lot costs were $250,- 
/ 000,000 in round figures, while indies 
| figured their costs to be nearly 
$100,000,000. 

In point of numbers, majors, includ- 
ing features, and serials, 
turned out 337 pictures. Indies were 
responsible for 150. 


westerns 


Columbia had tk largest produc- 
tion schedule, with 56 films, includ- 
i 12 westerns. This was followed 
by Republic, with 52, Universal with 
44 and Monogram had 47. 
| PRC led indie group, with 50 
features, while United Artists, with 
| 21 companies, was runner-up with 
43 films. UA, however, had com- 
bined expenditure of $42,209,000 for 
its 43 pictures, with PRC spending 
$3,320,000. 

MG’s Golden Touch ~~‘ 

In breakdowh by companies, 
among the majors, Metro heads pro- 
duction costs with nearly $50,000,- 
000 annual program for 32 features. 
Included in this budget, too, are near- 
ly 50 short subjects, including car- 
toons. 

20th-Fox follows, with 25 features 
costing $31,250,000, Universal closely 
trailing with its slate of 48 pictures 
amounting to $30,000,000. 

Columbia’s 56 films came to $29,- 
| 000,000; Paramount, with annual 
program of 18 features, exclusive of 
Hal Wallis and Pine-Thomas pro- 
| ductions, which will be listed among 
indie product, spent $28,000,000; and 
Warners carried year’s budget of 
$25,000,000 for its 19 features. Esti- 
mate of both Paramount and 
Warners includes short subject pro- 
gram at each «studio. Republic’s 
costs approximatec Warners, $25,- 
000,000, for 52 pictures, both fea- 
| tures, westerns and serials. 


RKO’s production costs for year, 
| for 30 features, are figured at $21,- 
000.000, and Monogram’s costs were 
$9,009,000. 

Indie Budgets Up | 
| Indie production, which saw 
|number of new companies, includ- 
| ing Liberty, Robert Riskin Produc- 
tions, Jesse L. Lasky-Walter Mac- 
| Ewen, Eagle-Lion and others, was 
distinguished by unusually high 
| costs for vear. 
| David O. Selznick, with his “Duel 
| in the Sun,” hit a high of approxi- 
| mately $5,000,000 for this picture, 
| with Samuel Goldwyn shelling out 
| $4,950,000 for two productions, one, 
“The Best Years of Our Lives,” 
costing in excess of $3,000,000. Hal 
Wallis’ four pictures turned out 
during 1946 cost $6,500,000 in round 
figures. 

UA’s 21 production companies, 
which spent $42,200,000 during year 
on 43 features, are headed by Bene- 
dict Bogeaus, who spent approxi- 
mately $5,500,000 on four features. 
Enterprise put out $5,000,600 for 
three films, Hunt Stromberg $4,450,- 





Compilation because the common and 
Preferred did not start being traded 
in on N. Y, Stock Exchange until 
just before the market began selling 
off. Consequently, both issues natu- 
rally were caught in the avalanche 
of selling in Wall Street last fall. 
Despite this, Republic common de- 
clined only about 10 points from the 
year's high to the closing price last 
Dec. 31, 1946. Actual depreciation 
from the peak was around $19,000,000. 
Warner Bros., Paramount and Co- 
lumbia common shares were split up 
during the war, but despite this all 
three showed actual gains in value. 
Conversion of RKO preferred swelled 
the number of that company’s com- 
mon shares slightly during 1946. 


Film shares generally began sell- 
ing off the last few days in May, 
actually preceding the big subse- 
Guent decline’ in other industrial 
Stocks. However, the drastic dip in 





Picture issues came when the whole 


America to junket to Italy for the 
purpose of making films, Bank has 
several millions of Lira in that coun- 
try which cannot be taken out. So 
reported trying to set up film op- 
erations there. Players who speak 
several languages are wanted. Plan 
calls for films to be made in Spanish, 
English, Italian and French. 

Studios built by Mussolini are 
readying for production on lease 
by the bank. 





Gerald Mayer on Coast 
Hollywood. 

Gerald M. Mayer, managing direc- 
tor of the international division of 
the Motion Picture Assn., is here 
for two weeks to confer with studio 
chiefs on problems relative to for- 
eign distribution. 

He stated he will accompany Eric 
Johnston on a visit to England in 
April to further some advances made 
during November trip. 


| pictorial representation of attractions is under inquiry. 








Licensed ticket agen- 
cies are developing substantial out-of-town customer accounts. More and 


more attention is being given to the necessity of opening additional legiti- | 


mate playhouses for stage attractions, particularly in view of the recent 
expansion of radio program facilities. To add to customer convenience, 
the need for municipally-operated parking lot areas near Broadway is 
being explored. 

The operation of amusement arcades in the Broadway area is under 
continual observation to assure proper supervision and high standards. 
The whole field of theatrical advertising from the standpoint of truthful 


wholesome entertainment for children is getting attention and develop- 
ment. - 

Yes, we are justly proud of our New York and our Broadway, and its 
high standard of entertainment values. But Broadway must become in- 
creasingly aware of its responsibility as New York’s showcase. 

On the fringe of our great amusement industry, there unfortunately 
stands a small group of operators, the men in headlong and irresponsible 


pursuit of the “fast dollar.” These parasites, master of the quick and glib | 


phrase, scornful of decency or any standards of truth in advertising, create 
bad will and reflect discredit on Our Town and Broadway. 

Broadway and New York are big business—established on the firm basis 
of value received for value given. Broadway is always generous, con- 
tributing fantastic sums and talent to every worthy charitable enterprise 
The point is, it should always be careful to be made attractive and in- 
viting. Too frequently has it let down. 


Special types of | 


000 for four, Seymour Nebenzal 
$2,200,000 for two. 

Others in UA group are Cali- 
fornia, with $1,800,000 for its first 
picture, and $1,500,000 spent already 
during year on “Vendetta,” still far 
to go; Charles Rogers $2,300,000 for 
| two, Hal Roach $2,000,000 for four, 
Andrew Stone and Sam Coslow each 
$1,800,000, Stone for two, Coslow 
for one; Federal (LeBaron-Morros) 


| $1,750,000 for one film. 


Howard Hawks $1,600,000 for one, 
Loew-Lewin $1,500,000 for one, and 
for same number, Charles Chaplin 
Levey $1,300,000, 
Sol Lesser $1,200,000, Harmon- 
Ising $1,300,000, Edward Golden 
| $1,000,000, Bing Crosby $900,000, 
| Arnold Pressburger $850,000, Comet 
$600,000, Hopalong Cassidy $500,000. 

Other indies are Liberty, $3,000,- 
000 for Frank Capra's “It’s a Won- 
|derful Life”; Pine-Thomas, $4,800,- 
| 000 for six pictures for Paramount 
|release; Eagle-Lion $2,300,000 for 
| three pictures; Screen Guild for its 
six companies turning out 16 pro- 
| ductions, $2,400,000. Jesse L. Lasky 
| put $1,650,000 on his first picture for 
RKO release, Robert Riskin spent 
| $1,500,000 for single picture, and 


$1,400,090, Jules 


| Walt Disney's costs exceed $4,000,000. 
|. Roy del Ruth spent $2,300,000 for 
| his first indie, and Sol Wurtzel ex- 
pended in neighborhood of $1,200,- 
000 for six pictures for 20th-Fox re- 
lease. Various other small produc- 


.| tion companies turned out 15 pic- 


|tures at figure between $3,000,000 
and $5,000,000. 
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My Secret Life With 


The Great 


(Or, ‘Aw, Geez! 


Nose-Piece 


How Yuh Been?’ ) 


By GARRY MOORE 


Hollywood. 

I am certain that those of our 
readers who are interested in esoteric 
information and trivial minutae will 
have heard of 
a gentleman 
named Jimmy 
Durante. But for 





those whose 
knowledge is 
limited to only 


the larger names 
in showbusiness 
I should like to 
explain. that 
Jimmy Durante 
is a talented kid 
who works under the kind protec- 
tion of my superior name every Fri- 














Garry Moore 


day night over CBS on the Durante- | 


Moore Show. (The only reason 
Durante gets top billing is that our 
announcer has an impediment in his 
speech that will not allow him to be- 
gin -any sentence with the letter 
“M.”) (This impediment, by the 
way, is only a recent misfortune. It 
first manifested itself three years ago 
when the announcer inadvertantly 
mentioned my name first and almost 
immediately came down with a bad 
case of “bludgeon de entrepeneur”— 
or as we say in our set, “Lou Clay- 
ton’s ball-bat.”) 

In any event, the stroke of mid- 
night this Dec. 31 marked the fifth 
New Year's Eve that I have spent 
shaking noses with Durante. It’s 
been nothing but laughs since the 
first time we shook hands and 
Durante said “Let’s get down to the 
mucleous of this thing.” 

It’s no secret that I have derived 
many benefits from this association. 
For one thing Durante is the first 
guy I’ve ever worked with who 
makes me look tall and pug-nosed. 
(Between us, I think he married me 
for the large backlog of nose jokes 
that I'd originally written about 


myself....well, no matter—I bow to, 


a superior weapon!) 


But greatest of al! his gifts to me, | 


perhaps, is the knack for getting by 
without remembering people’s names. 
I have always been bad at it, any- 
way, and it used to cause me untold 
mental anguish. I even tried mz7- 
ing notés on my cuff when I met 
people. For instance, let’s say I'd be 
introduced to Jug McSpaden, the 
longest hitter in golf. On my cuff 














LEST WE FORGET — 


By ABE LASTFOGEL: 


.I’'d make a note, “Jug—long hitter.” 


From then on it was simple. The 
next time I met him I’d just glance 
at this note and say “Hello, Mr. Cuff 
—still hitting the jug?” 

Durante, however, 
bothered with such 
systems. He knows he’s not going to 
remember so he doesn’t even try. 
Whenever he sees anybody who 
even remotely looks like he might 
speak, Durante beats him to the 
punch by throwing both arms 
around the party’s neck and saying 
“Aw, geez! How yuh been?” This 
system not only gets him by, it also 
gets himy quite a bit of nice free 
necking. 

I never realized how deeply im- 
planted this habit was with him 
until one day when we were on our 
way by car to Santa Barbara to 
work a hospital show. For some 
strange reason we stopped and had 
lunch at a lion farm, While stand- 
ing in front of the elephant enclo- 
sure, the Schnoz began ruminating 
about his days with the animals in 
Billy Rose’s “Jumbo.” At this junc- 
ture a man came out of the trainer's 
office and greeted Jimmy with loud 
shouts. Jim dropped his sandwich, 
threw his arms around the man’s 
neck and yelled “Aw geez! How yuh 
been?”....Well, the man_ turned 
out to be the trainer of Rosie the 
Elephant in “Jumbo.” And when 


has never 


Jim enquired as toe Rosie’s where- | 


abouts the man pointed to a nearby 
mammoth and said, “That’s her.” So 
with the instant reaction of true re- 
flex. the Schnoz dashed to the ele- 


phant, threw his arms around her | 


and said, “Aw geez! How yuh 
ou 


been? 


I have always said since then that | 
I've known lots of guys who run| 
into old people they used to work | 
with, but Durante’s the only man I | 
know who runs into old elephants. | 


In any event, since the Schnoz and | 


I were mated some five years ago I 
have stopped worrying about names. 
But I wouldn’t want to close these 


brief. recollections without thanking | 


the editors of this paper for their 
kindness to our team. Believe me, 
we'll always be grateful to this great 
publication, the Weekly—er, what's 
that Name again now? 
“Aw, geez! How yuh been?” 


= we 








complicated | 


| ministration 


Oh, well— | 


} 
| 





(President, USO-CAMP Shows) 


Today, as you read this, 350 pro- 
fessional entertainers are touring the 
United States under 
Shows’ banner to entertain disabled 
men in Army and Navy hospitals 
and in institutions under the super- 
vision of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Their work is little known and 
they follow a rugged road. un- 
heralded. But the job they are doing 
is so important that General Omar 
Bradley, Veterans Administrator. has 
expressed his deep gratification that 
our service has been extended to 
hospitalized men and women under 
his supervision. : 

Camp Shows, however, is a war- 
time agency and is scheduled to 
pass from the scene at the end of 
1947. But the war will not be finished 
then—nor entertainment’'s job done— 
for the men who must remain in our 
hospitals — many, unhappily, for 
years to come. 
under treatment now and more are 
being admitted every day.) 

The entertainment world is proud 
of its contribution to victory—of the 
flexibility and resiliency that its or- 
ganization and its men and women 
showed as various phases of the 
effort imposed new obligations upon 
us ali—called for new approaches 
to old jobs. The military recognized. 
even in pre-war Gays, that whole- 
some entertainment was an essential 
part of preparation and training. 

Our industry provided the initi- 
ative, the inspiration and the leader- 
ship required to meet the armed 
forces’ needs then and to keep pace 


with them as they changed through- | 


out every phase of the war and its 
aftermath. It made its talents, its 
know-how, its vast experience and 
its thousand and one gifts available 
through one agency, Camp Shows— 
an agency so wholly our own that 
every branch of the entertainment 
world makes up its 


(Over 200,000 are | 


| Through them was made available | parades are ended. 
| everything that we had to offer, 
USO-Camp | 


whether that offering were personal! 
| service, a royalty-free script or some 
needed skill. 

All of us feel that it was a priv- 
ilege to undertake this work of en- 
tertaining servicemen and guide it 
threugh 


proud that under Camp Shows’ ban- 
ner 350 top stars of stage and screen 
and 5,000 actors and entertainers 
went overseas to provide mo- 
mentary respite for our men in com- 
bat and did their job so well that 
General Eisenhower noted _ that 
“USO-Camp Shows have brought 
American cheer and laughter close 
to every fighting front.” Who can 
evaluate the “lift” it gave a fatigued 
man to exchange greetings with a 
girl from home—or perhaps e star 
who had been but a face on a flash- 
ing screen before? 


They are gratified, too, that 2,000 


others have worked through the dif- 
ficult months since V-E and V-J 
Days, easing the transition of our 
armed forces from combat to occu- 
pation duties 
Much of our 
forces 
passing. 
The continued entertainment of 
disabled men in our hospitals soon 
will be our major challenge, because, 


armed 
it 


work for the 
passed; the rest of 


is is 


as General Bradley says in speak- | 


ing of that subject, “A job half- 


done is no job at all!” And we cer- | 


tainly shall not have discharged our 
responsibility to them as 
entertainment can aid the rehabilita- 
tion of any considerable number. 





~ Gamp Shows has moved into this 
job so smoothly and so effortlessly 
that its magnitude can easily be lost 
sight of. But, just as an 
of what it 


lessly on the move throughout the 


length and breadth of the country | 


to make sure that each of 187 hos- 


pitals—however remote or difficult | 


to reach—has a “live” show at least 
once every two weeks. 

The entertainment industry pays 
tribute and expresses its deepest ap- 
preciation to the six member agen- 
cies of the USO: the Young Men’s 


Cheistian Associations, National 
Catholic Community Service, The 
Salvation Army, Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, National 


Travelers Aid Association, which 
gave our work their full support, 
spiritually and financially. We invite 


their continued active interest. 


Fortunately, five years of experi- 
ence have indicated the pattern, the 


| techniques and the approaches re- 


quired for a continuing operation 
under new auspices. Camp Shows 
started to service 
Hospitals in March 1944, and added 
facilities under the Veterans Ad- 
in March 1946. This 
background enables us now both to 
lay down a program of action and 
draw up an estimate of costs early 
enough to insure no interruption of 
this work. 

For most of us, the victory is won 
and life stretches out ahead. But 
|not for the ill and the maimed in 


jour hospitals. For them it’s a long 


road back—dreary months 
|; harder by occasional fears 
they’re forgotten, now that the 


| road. They can provide what it takes 
to assure them that they’re remem- 
bered, and, though they cannot come 
to us for it. we can take it to them. 
| That's something I’m sure we all 


its many phases. We are want to do. 


Par News 20th Anni OK Anthology 


Paramount News, celebrating its 


20th anni, has rounded up clips of 


some of the top news events of the last two decades, strung them to- 


gether with a highly-interesting 


Novel documentary was released 


and penetrating commentary and 


wrapped the package neatly together into a 25-minute two-reeler. 


nationally last Saturday (4) and 


exhibs lucky enough to book it should be able to bolster their b.o, 


takings considerably with a little intelligent ballyhoo. 
With some of the most world-shaking events in history occuring 
between 1927 and the present post-World War II era, the 20th anni 





long as | 


~A Tremendous Job 1] 


indication | 
means, let me teil you 
that it requires 22 companies cease- 





Entertainers and the entertainment 
industry fortunately can ease that 








| 


' 


} 





WILLIAM A. SEITER 
William A. Seiter has just completed direction of a Deanne Durbin starrer, | 
directorates. | “I'll Be Yours,” for Universal-Internotione! Piet es 


where he is ender contract. 


short couldn't help but be interesting. Withal, it presents a well-earned 
pat on the back to the entire newsreel industry, mirrored in a sequence 
showing the late President Roosevelt citing the reels for their work on 
both the home and fighting fronts during the war. 

Teeing off with the roaring '20s and the flapper-Coolidge era, the 
short segues neatly into the stock market crash and the resultant soup 
lines and corner apple stands, all designed for absorbing, albeit some- 


times bitter nostalgia. 


Comes then the Roosevelt inaugural, his New 


Deal policies and then the first faint rumblings of war, climaxed by 


Pearl Harbor and D-Day. 


Interspersed are clips of the fascinating 


news events, such as the Hindenburg blimp: disaster, the Lindbergh 


kidnaping case, etc. 


Film winds up with a dramatic pledge of Par News for the future: 


“In this we seek to serve. 
bring the truth. 


That the Eyes and Ears of the World shall 
To let the people see 


..to let the people know.” And 


the reels, with their visual reporting advantages designed for truth, 


seem well equipped to carry out this pledge. 


Stal. 
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Film Reviews 








Ladies’ Man 
(SONGS) 


Paramount release of Daniel 
duction, Stars Eddie Bracken, 
Virginia Welles; features Spike 


Dare pro- 
Cass Daley. 
Jones’ City 










Slickers, Johnny Coy, Virginia Field. Di- } 
|} rected by William D. Russell. Screenplay 
Edmund Beloin, Jack Rose, Lewis Meltzer 
| based on etory by William Bowers, Robin- 
son Holbert: songs. Jule Styne, Sammy 
Cahn: camera, Stuart Thompson: editor, 
Everett Douglas. Tradeshown N, Y. Dec. 
26, '46. Running time, 91 MINS, 
Henry Haskell.....esseeeeees Eddie Bracken | 
Geraldine Ryan.... eeee.---Cass Daley 
| Jean Mitchell...... ..- Virginia Welles | 
Johnny O'Conner. on Johnny Cos 
Gladys Hayder.... ..- Virginia Fiehd 
David Harmon...ceccoceests> Lewis Rusvell | 
as OO Cites ceeareee -Georges Renevant 
Phone Operator........-....5. Roberta Jonay 
Spike Jones & His City Slickers 
“Ladies’ Man” doesn't pack much 


punch but will serve as a palatable 
musical comedy creampuff for gen- 
eral situations. One of Paramount's 
lower cost items, film depends wholly 
upon the comic talents of Eddie 


| Bracken to hold together a random 
| assortment of specialty acts. Formula 
| story of a rich yokel being taken for 
|a ride in the big city is the peg for 


| the musical score and comedy situa- 
Army and Navy | y 


tions and is given a neat tongue-in- 
cheek treatment. But film is over- 


|long for its purpose, and more de- 
cisive editing could cut between 10) 


}and 15 minutes of running time for 
| snappier results. 

| With Cass Daley and Spike Jones 
and His City Slickers acting as the 
| chief supporting battery for Brack- 
len’s mugging and _ double-takes, 
plenty of raucous corn is to be ex- 
pected. Miss Daley, in addition to a 
| Straight comedy part, does a vocal 
| assault on “Mama ye quiere,” while 





made | Spike Jones’ combo hash up two of 
that | their best known numbers, “Holiday 


for Strings” and “Cocktails for Two.” 
Johnny Coy registers solidly in two 
standout dance ~«pecialties. Bracken, 
in his screen's initial singing stint, 
does nicely on a couple of Jule 
Styne-Sammy Cahn tunes, “I Gotta 
Gal I Love” and “What Am I Gonna 
Do About You,” and is backed up in 
a neat duet arrangement with Vir- 
| ginia Welles on the latter number. 


| Story concerns an Oklahoma oil 
| king who comes to New York on a 
| sight-seeing tour but gets tricked 
| into acting as Prince Charming on a 
radio program contest. Bracken plays 
sucker as a beau geste towards Miss 
Fields, who leads him to believe that 
her job in an ad agency depends 
upon his cooperation. But disillusion- 





against a background of niteries 
and behind-the-broadcast scenes. 
Throughout the proceedings, Virginia 
Field moves irrelevantly in a female 
Groucho Marx role of a 


Bracken. 


ing players is competent down the 
line. Direction is handled with an 
appropriately light touch although 
some of the specialty numbers are 
stretched out excessively. Musical 
score is okay, but nothing special in 
the way of hit tunes, while produc- 





tion dress and camera work is 
standard. Herm. 
Martin Roumagnae 
(FRENCH-MADE) 
Paris. 
Gaumont release of Alcina production 
Stars Marlene Dietrich, Jean Gabin: fea- 
tures Margo Lion, Marcel Herrund Jean 
a’Y¥d, Daniel Gelin, Michel Ardan. Marcelle 
Geniat, Paul Faivre, Lucien Nat, Jean 
Darcante Directed by Georges Lacombe 
Screenplay, TLacombe Reviewed in Paris 
Running time, 115 MINS, 
| Excellent casting of Marlene 


Dietrich and Jean Gabin. who turn 
In some top drawer thesping. makes 
| this film a sure grosser here and 


| likely b.o. wherever French pix are 
Miss 
small 
town contractor Jean Gabin. Falling 


played. 
Dietrich 


An adventuress, 
makes a play for 








| Pathe’s 





ment soon sets in together with the | 
usual round of romantic difficulties | 


phoney | 
southern belle who sets her traps for | 


Thesping by Bracken and support- | story 
| Jacques Dumesnil as a small town 
| arage proprietor who's wrongly sus- 
| pected of the slaying of a prostitute. 


Miniature Reviews: 

“Ladies’ Man” (Songs) (Par). 
Eddie Bracken holding up light- 
weight musical okay for general 
situations, 

“Martin Roumagnac” (French). 
Marlene Dietrich- Jean Gabin, 
romantic drama, surefire with 
French audiences. 








heavily at first, he later gets wise 
to her true character and kills her 
in a fit of jealousy. 


Packing more punch than most 
French-mades, pic is a fine vehicle 
for Gabin who is his usual authentic 
self in the part of the rough country 
guy unable to understand the 
sophisticated woman before it’s too 
late. Miss Dietrich gives an interest- 
ing performance as the flighty 
woman, but disappears from _ the 
film three ree's before the end. 

Originally slated for leads 
“Night Doors,” Gabin 
Dietrich turned it down, 
ing “Martin Roumagnac” more to 
their liking. Films’ foreign rights 
have been acquired by Laudy Law- 
rence, film exec, formerly associated 
with Metro and Alexander Korda. 

Maxi. 


New Foreign Films 


“Det. Regnar Pa Var- Karlek” 
Raining on Our Love’) 
Nordisk Tonefilm release of 
stedt production; stars Barbro Kollberg, 
Birgir Malmsten; features Goesta Cedere 
lund, Ludde Gentzel, Douglas Hage, Hiorr- 
dis Petterson. Directed by Ingemar Berge 
man. Sereenplay, Kergman and Herbert 
Grevenius, based on play by Oskar Rraathen. 
Camera, Hilding Bladh, Geerun Strindbe re: 
music, Erland von Koch. Reviewed in 
Steckholm. Running time, 100 MINS, 


Perhaps one of the best films any 
Swedish producer ever made. story's 
theme based on the premise that a 
man isn’t a criminal just because he 
has erred once, develops into excel- 
lent entertainment chiefly due to 
fine scripting of Ingmar Bergman 
and Herbert Grevenius. Acting, 
lensing and direction are in keep- 
ing with other high preduction 
values. Looming as a top grosser in 
Sweden, picture should meet with 
worldwide b.o. success. 


in 
and 


Miss find- 














(‘It ts 
(SWEDISH), 


Lorens Marme 





“Rumeurs” (“Aliegations’’) (FRENCH). 
Consortium International releuse of 
C.A.P.A.C. production: stare Jacaues Du- 
mespil. Jany Holt; directed by Jacques Du- 


roy: screenplay, Simon Gantillon. Reviewed 
in Paris, 





Poorly directed and photographed 
that’s very dreary. Shows 


| Preys on his mind and to relieve it 

ihe plans to commit a similar killing. 

| Jany Holt is weak as the intended 
victim and whole duction is be- 
low par. Mild for America. 

| Maxi. 


| 








“Om Kjaerligheten Synger De” ("The 
Song of Love’) (NORWEGIAN). Apelio 
} Film release of Oslo Film prowtuction: stars 
| Harale Heishe-S Elisabeth 

features Alfred Solas. Kdvard 
| Minar Vuuge, Stig Kgede-Nissen 

Brenne, Finn Bernhoft, Dagmar Mvyhrveld; 
; directed by Olav Dalgard: screenplay. Dal- 
Kurd, based on play by Nicolay Hureenvik 
eamera, Reidar Lund Reviewed in Oslo. 
Kunning time, 80 MINS, 


een Gording 


Dra bles 
Berit 


Dramatic Norwegian film about a 
hotel worker wrongfully accused of 
arson develops into a domestic trag- 
edy which may prove okay in Scan- 
dinavia. However, picture is too sen- 
timental to offer much appeal to U.S 
audiences, despite good acting and 
| fair screenplay. Wins. 
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Breaking All Records... Everywhere! 


WALTER WANGER’S 


“CANYON PASSAGE” 


i JEGHMICOLOR/ 


The phenomenal gross-getter 
of the year...produced in the 
Walter Wanger tradition of 


superlative entertainment! 


Follow-up Sensation for 1947 


“SMASH-UP 
“hu lon 


... Scaled to the same high level of production 


achievement and box-office magnitude! 
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CARL ESMOND + CARLETON YOUN raw 


YOUNG » CHARLES 0. B 


Screenplay by John Howard Lawson - Additional Dialogue by Lionel Wiggam - Original Story by Dorothy Parker and Frank Cavett 
Directed by Stuart Heisler - Produced by Walter Wanger - A UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL PICTURE 
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‘Let’s Be Original’’ 


By JAMES J. GELLER 


SCENE: The spacious office of a film 
Producer, Seated at his desk, he 
addresses the Director, who is 


seated opposite. 


PRODUCER: 
Now that we have our musical 
down on paper, we must create some 
original routines for our specialties. 


DIRECTOR: 
Yeah. God knows, the writers 
were no help to us. 


PRODUCER: 

All the more reason we should in- 
corporate some good zippy scenes 
with plenty of sex, comedy and mu- 
sical numbers. Above all, let’s be 
original. 


DIRECTOR: 


DIRECTOR: 
You've given it to me! A switch 
on the Jack Benny routine with the 
fiddle. 


PRODUCER: 
We'll get the music department to 
dig up something that Benny has 
never used. 


DIRECTOR: 
of course. 


PRODUCER: 
That reminds me of “100 Men and 


While Bette Davis was working on location in the 
California desert, news services carried the story that 
she had landed squarely in the middle of a cactus 
plant. Millions read in their papers that 49 cactus 
spines had to be extracted from her expensive 
silhouet, “soon to be seen in Warners’ ‘The Bride Came 
C02)?" 

When the late Carole Lombard told a director who 





DIRECTOR: 
We shouldn't use that composition 
| for our opus. 


PRODUCER: 


| I’m not thinking of that number. 





You're so right, Charlie. We'll set | We'll use another rhapsody for the 


the pace. 
PRODUCER: 


Let’s take it from the beginning. | 


We need a better opening to in- 
troduce our girl. The way it is in 
the script, I find it dull. 


DIRECTOR: 
(With enthusiasm) 
I have it! Remember the first 


shot of Stanwyck in “Double Indem- | 


nity” descending the staircase? 


PRODUCER: 
(Nods affirmatively) 
Yeah. 
DIRECTOR: 
(Continuing) 


Remember how Murray’s eyes al- | 


most popped out of his head when 
the camera panned to her legs and 
then upward to the rest of her body? 


PRODUCER: 
Uh huh! 


DIRECTOR: 

Well then, 
make her entrance coming down the 
staircase in a bathing costume. The 
boy gets his first eyeful as she goes 
to the pool. 


PRODUCER: 
I see what you mean. You've got 
a good thought there. Not bad! 
(Scribbles on memo pad) 


DIRECTOR: 
(Smiling) 
This is better than having a nude 
ascending a grand staircase. 


PRODUCER: 

As for the night club owner who's 
on the make for the gal, I've got a 
swell idea for a belly laugh. We'll 
have two G.I.’s carry him out of his 
own place, like what happened to 
that guy from Montgomery Ward. 
No rough stuff. 


BIRECTOR: 
wer funny. We could build up to 


PRODUCER: 
Don’t forget that we also gotta 
have something novel for our lead- 
ing comic. 


DIRECTOR: 

Before we come to him, let’s estab- 
lish the girl as a member of a crazy 
family like the bunch in that old 
play, “You Can’t Take It With You.” 


PRODUCER: 
For a musical they must be a lit- 
tle crazier than they are in that old 
play ... And now for our singer. 


DIRECTOR: 


We must have a solid reason for 
a tenor, 


PRODUCER: 
Tenors are a dime a dozen. %:: 


our man should be presented differ- 
ently. 


DIRECTOR: 

(In deep thought as he rises 
from his chair. Suddenly a notion 
strikes him.) 

I've got it. We'll get some special 
lyrics and have him race through 
like Danny— 


PRODUCER: 
(Cutting in) 


Kaye! 
DIRECTOR: 
That's a good approach. 
PRODUCER: 
Okay. That takes care of the 


singer for a couple of shots. Now 
for the girl who fools around with 
the musical instrument. 


DIRECTOR: 


You mean the one that plays the 
Cello off key? 


PRODUCER: 
(Starts humming “Love in Bloom” 
@s Director breaks in.) 


well have our’ girl | 


|released, the public will have for- 
| gotten about 
| cialty. 


| finale. 


DIRECTOR: 
Fine. 


PRODUCER: 
I heard a Roumanian Rhapsody on 
last Sunday’s broadcast from New 
York, : 


DIRECTOR: 
Are you certain there's a “Rou- 
manian Rhapsody’? 


PRODUCER: 
I guess so. All 
countries have rhapsodies. 


DIRECTOR: 
Then no one can accuse us of 
plagiarism. 

PRODUCER: 

Look, as long as we're on our toes, 
no one can say we're copying. In- 
cidentally, the studio has a com- 
mitment with the Two Inkwells. 
We've gotta use ‘em in our picture. 
Let’s get a new dance specialty, 
| something that’s never been done. 


DIRECTOR: 

I've just the routine laid out for 
the dance director. 
fact, it's two routines which can be 
blended in one. 


PRODUCER: 
You don’t say? 


DIRECTOR: 





one that the Nicholas Brothers had 
in a Fox picture a couple of years 
ago, work down half way, then 
make a flying leap on a large brass 
drum and finish the number the 
way Astaire did in “Roberta.” Re- 
member? 


PRCDUCER: 
Pretty good! 


DIRECTOR: 
That'll take care of the Two Ink- 
wells. 


PRODUCER: 
We've only solved half of our 
problem. 
DIRECTOR: 
But we're making fine progress... 
What’s our next move? 


PRODUCER: 

We require a few more sock spe- 
cialties to be interpolated into the 
script, 

DIRECTOR: 

Sure. Sure. We lack another big 

routine, for our second comic lead 
. Let’s take a guy like Keenan 
Wynn. 


PRODUCER: 

(Interrupting) 

I got it. 

marvelous drunk scene he did in a 
Metro picture? 


DIRECTOR: 
Yeah. I saw it recently. 


PRODUCER: 


Don’t worry about it. By the 
time our picture is produced and 





Wynn's drunk spe- 


DIRECTOR: 


a Girl.” Do you remember how the 
| film ended with “The Hungarian | 
| Rhapsody”? 


those Balkan | 


As a matter of | 


Let’s use a staircase similar to the | 


was complaining about his income tax that for her 
part she was happy to pay sky-high taxes to Uncle 
| Sam, a publicity man overheard it. He simply quoted 
| her answer to the United Press; the actress made the 
| front pages everywhere. 
These are examples of two different schools of 
| Hollywood publicity. The Bette Davis story was an 
| out-and-out hoax: Miss Davis never sat on a cactus, 
Miss Lombard’s spontaneous remark, cleverly bally- 
hooed, enhanced her prestige and that of the motion 
picture industry. 

Through such experience, Hollywood’s high-powered 
publicity wizards have discovered that dramatized 
truth is better than sensational hoaxes, such as those 
|for which Harry Reichenbach is famous. Some 25 years 
ago this master of ballyhoo smuggled a lion inside a 
piano box into an apartment at New York's Belle- 
| claire hotel, where a man had registered as “Professor 
|T. R. Zann”"—just before a new Tarzan picture ap- 
| peared on Broadway 
|once put up eight musical-comedy Turks in the Hotel 
Majestic. They had “just arrived from Stamboul look- 
|ing for a virgin named Sari.” A week later, by an 
odd coincidence, Priscilla Dean’s picture “The Virgin 
| of Stamboul” was released. 
| 


It was also Reichenbach whe 





The Doll and the Egg si 








Today, in spite of occasional excursions into lunacy 
| (a doll resembling Ginger Rogers parachutes out of the 
'sky to publicize “The Magnificent Doll,” a man sits for 
weeks on an ostrich egg to promote “The Egg and I”), 
the crazy publicity stunt is vanishing. 

An example of the now-preferred “dramatized truth” 
is the case of an actress from Dallas who insured her 
southern accent at Lloyd’s for a million dollars. The 
insurance policy was perfectly authentic—but the con- 
tract ran for only 24 hours. Then there was the press 
agent who watched three actors being.tested before 
| the camera with Andrea Leeds to determine her part- 
ner in a kissing sequence; the next day the story of 
| the actress who had been kissed 468 times in four 
hours, establishing a new “osculatory record,” was in 
every newspaper. 

When “The Prisoner of Zenda” opened on Broad- 
way, a Hollywood press agent flew the 12 lone in- 
habitants of Zenda, Ontario, to New York in a char- 
tered plane. The newspapers reported, with perfect 
truth, that “the entire population of the town of 
Zenda” had come to the premiere. 

Simple stunts, but good press agentry. While Sonja 
Henie and Tyrone Power were thriving on a studio- 
sponsored romance, the skating star one morning found 
herself stranded in her suite on the 17th floor of 
Detroit’s Book-Cadillac hotel by a strike paralyzing 
room service and elevators Jack Cooper, a press 
agent, called local reporters in to watch Power clam- 
ber up 17 floors with a loaded breakfast tray. The 
papers gave a glowing account of “Sonja Henie’s 
rescue.” 

These “romance publicity tieups” are routine in 
Hollywood. Claudette Colbert eloped with Dr. Joel 
Pressman to Yuma one morning at 1:30, after duly 
notifying Hollywood columnist Louella Parsons. The 
marriages of Deanna Durbin and Shirley Temple were 
covered by the press as if they were peace confer- 
ences. When Victor Mature, “a beautiful hunk of 
man,” was photographed in public with 80 blondes in 
one year, his fan mail shot up. And everyone knew 
that James Stewart dated “263 glamour girls” before 
he went into the Army. His publicity agent saw to 
that. 


| 400 Press Agents | 


Hollywood's 400 press agents range from $50-a-week 
“apprentices” to almost $100,000-a-year publicity direc- 
tors such as M-G-M’s Howard Strickling and 20th 
Century-Fox’s Harry Brand, acknowledged masters in 
shaping public opinion. 

A major studio’s publicity department is organized 











Have you forgotten the | like a metropolitan newspaper, with reporters, a copy 


desk, photographers and contact people for national 
magazines, newspapers, wire services, tradepapers, the 
foreign press. There are feature writers, gossip 
“planters,” fashion experts, art directors. 

One of the masters of the dramatized news event is 
S. Charles Einfeld, former $156,000-a-year vicepresi- 





PRESS AGENTS STAR IN 
MAKING STARS GLITTER 


By JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


dent in charge of advertising and publicity for Warner 
Bros., and now president of Enterprise Productions. 
Einfeld is credited by many with the invention of 
the “junket.” In 1933 he sent the stars of “42nd 
Street” on a coast-to-coast trip aboard the “42nd 
Street Special,” bringing the magic of Hollywood to 
small towns which had never seen film stars in the 
flesh. Special trains carried the press from New York 
and Hollywood to the the world premieres of “Dodge 
City,” “Virginia City” and “Santa Fe Trail,” held ia 
those cities. “Knute Rockne, All-American” pre- 
miered in South Bend, Ind.; scene of Rockne’s great 
football-coaching triumphs at Notre Dame University. 
“Destination Tokyo,” a submarine picture, was pre- 
viewed on the bottom of San Francisco Bay, inside a 
submarine which had been in action in Japanese 
waters. 

Einfeld has a knack for twisting an event to his 
client’s advantage. When Harvard undergraduates 
voted Ann Sheridan the actress least likely to succeed, 
he showed Miss Sheridan in front of a mule, com- 
menting on the comparative salaries of Harvard grad- 
uates and Hollywood actresses. 

Since pretty girls are the staple of Hollywood pub- 
licity, press agents sit up nights trying to find new 
stunts for them. The display of female pulchritude 
may range from tightly corseted ladies “picketing” 
their studis in protest against the tight corsets which 
they have to wear in “The Private Affairs of Bel Ami” 
to Goldwyn girls in bathing suits taking “aptitude 
tests” at the Institute of Human Relations. 


| The Burning , of A tlanta } 


Rewards, lawsuits, “nation-wide searches,” dis- 
asters, threatening letters—are all good for free ad- 
vertising space. The search for actresses to play 
“Scarlett O’Hara,” “Bernadette” and “Amber” became 
world-wide stunts. The burning of Atlanta in “Gone 
With the Wind” made front pages everywhere simply 
because the studio withheld advance announcement. 
Reporters, following the screaming fire engifies to 
Culver City, where the entire Selznick studio seemed 
to be going up in flames, found mimeographed “news” 
stories and telephones for their convenience. 

Most stars, aware of the sweet uses of publicity, 
gladly cocperate with their press agents. But John 
Barrymore for years refused to imprint his profile in 











‘the cement in front of Grauman’s Chinese theatre in 


Hollywood, where most screen immortals have left 
their footprints. Finally he agreed to “play” the scene 
for the newsreel cameras, provided the actual imprint 
was made with a mask. But a smart press agent “for- 
got” to bring the mask along and pushed The Great 
Profile into the wet cement while the cameras were 
grinding. 

One of the most colorful publicity wizards is Russell 
Birdwell, who had an imitation Oriental rug painted 
over six boulevard blocks in Culver City for the pre- 
miere of “The Garden of Allah.” In San Francisco, 
Birdwell invited every one named Young to the press 
preview of a new Loretta Young picture. Thousands 
came, including three Lin Youngs from Chinatown. 
Birdwell sometimes thinks of himself as a humani- 
tarian fighting for neglected causes. Not long ago, he 
read that practically all the cats had disappeared from 
the Philippines during the war. Sensing a worth- 
while cause, he arranged for actrees Eve Arden to 
sponsor sending a shipload of American cats to Manila. 
The authorities couldn’t quite see the value of the 
cause but it got Birdwell (and his client) a lot of 
publicity. 

The mobbing of stars by frenzied fans and bobby- 
soxers seeking autographs used to be a convenient 
means of getting free publicity. But it was overpro- 
moted and now has become the press agents’ biggest 
headache. Mobs of bobby-soxers, acting to perfection 
the part of lunatics, have torn actresses’ expensive 
gowns, and knocked down and half stripped screen 
heroes. Things have become so bad that many stars 
are honestly afraid of being mobbed and mauled at 
railroad stations, notels and theatres; their dark glasses 
and side-door escapes are not poses, but actual self- 
protection. 

Seldom have picture stars refused to perpetrate 
publicity gags, however inane. Hollywood therefore 
still cherishes the memory of the arrival of Olsen and 
Johnson to film ‘“Hellzapoppin.” A press agent had an 
idea that can hardly be described as highly original: 
the two slapstick comedians, on arrival, should throw 
lemon pies at each other while newsreel cameras re- 
corded the scene for posterity. But when Olsen and 
Johnson got their cue to start pitching, they turned 
and with the aim of experts hurled the pies into the 
press agent’s face. 











PRODUCER: 








I guess you're right. Besides no | 
one had a monopoly on drunk | 
scenes. 

PRODUCER: 

That takes care of that. Now we) 
should devise a few more routines. | 
This time I’d like something even | 





|more original for our two leads in 


their joint dance number. | 


} 





DIRECTOR: 
(Reflectively) 
What can we do to fill that spot? 


PRODUCER: 
It’s more than a spot. We've 
gotta have something outstanding, 
something untque. 


DIRECTOR: 
Remember Gene Kelly in “Cover | 
Girl’? His dance sequence, I mean. | 


The trick stuff he did with himself 
as 
DIRECTOR: 
The Alter Ego. 
PRODUCER: 

That’s it. Now we don’t want to 
duplicate his dance. We're not copy 
cats, 

DIRECTOR: 
All right. Let’s forget the Kelly 


routine in “Cover Girl.” That 


a solo number. 


PRODUCER: 
Here’s a thought. We'll have our 


was 


| boy and girl do, say, a similar dance 


number together and in the back- 
ground, we'll plant their alter egos 
with a split screen effect. 


DIRECTOR: 


That’s what I was aiming for in 
the first place. 





PRODUCER: 
Now if we think up a couple more 
routines, we’d be set. Something 


novel in which we can use soft music 
in the background. 


DIRECTOR: 
For example? 


PRODUCER: 


I've been thinking about the suc- 
cessful wave of those phychological 
pictures, “Lady in the Dark,” “Spell- 
bound,” “The Dark Mirror” and 
others. .We ought to select a scene 
where a girl is consulting a psychi- 
atrist and do it with music. 


DIRECTOR: 

I'll accept that. It ll be a clever 
switch and it won’t hurt our story 
line. 

PRODUCER: 


And now if we can get one final 
smash routine before the last fade- 





out, we'll be off to the races. 


DIRECTOR: 

We should slip in a minute or two 
of something dramatic. What 
Laughton did to “The Gettysburg 
Address” or the few words that 
came from that old guy in “The 
Spectre of the Rose.” 


PRODUCER: 

Yeah, I see eye to eye with you 
on that. Nothing political, mind 
you. 

DIRECTOR: 

We'll have research get us some- 
thing significant. A paragraph out of 
Roosevelt which everybody will 
recognize. 

PRODUCER: 
(Continues scribbling on pad) 

We've done it. We'll have one of the 

most novel pictures ever produced. 


DIRECTOR: 
(Acquiessing) 


And original, too. Every producer 
in Hollywood will copy it, 
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Mickey Rooney Lone Kid Star to Last; 
Shirley Making a ‘Comeback,; Deanna, 
Judy, Gloria Jean Started at 11-14 


By HERMAN SCHOENFELD 


It started back in the middle 1930s | 
when Shirley Temple, as a tot, won, 
America’s heart and climbed to the | 
pinnacle of boxoffice fame. Since | 
that time more than 50,000 kids an- | 
nually have been either carted di- | 
rectly to Hollywood’s golden gate by | 
hopeful and ambitious parents—or | 
the parents hired agents to repre- 
sent them and flood the studios with 
photds, descriptions and affidavits 
swearing to the charms of the young- | 
sters in question. It’s become part 
of the American dream that every 
kid has the chance to become either | 
President of the United States or a 
prodigy of the silver screen. 

The amount of faith that parents, 
friends, Chambers of Commerce, | 
Mayors, and local exhibitors have | 
placed in the talents of youngsters | 
is beyond estimate. 

But the record with respect to the | 
jasting success of child actors is a 
discouraging one. It holds bad news 
for Margaret O’Brien, Butch Jenkins, | 
Peggy Ann Garner, Jo Ann Marlowe, | 
Dean Stockwell,“Bobby Driscoll and | 
the rest of the current flock of sub- | 
teen-age cinema players. All of them | 
will do well to save their money | 
while they are making it. 
aoe A Million Kids | 

In the past 20 years, since the) 
screen has talked, about 1,000,000 
kids between the ages of four and 
10 have been looked over by talent 
executives with a considerable num- 
ber actually launched on film ca- 
reers. Of that number, only a hand- 
ful survived their first two or three 
pictures and only - one, Mickey 
Rooney, developed into a top star 
able to stand by himself as a solid 
bo. draw. 

Shirley Temple, although not cur- 
rently in Rooney’s class as a mar- 
quee attraction, is another excep- 
tional case of a kid star recapturing 
as a grownup a large part of her 
former stature. Other juve stars, 
like Judy Garland and Deanna Dur- 
bin, who stayed in the big time as 
they matured into young misses, are 
different matters since they were 
Jaunched into pictures after they 
passed the crucial ages of 11 to 13 
years. 


Failure of the very young set of 
cinematic hopefuls to stand up un- 
der the vicissitudes of time is not- 
withstanding the brilliant sendoff 
and followup campaigns that most 
of the kids received. 

Take the classic case of 
Jackie Codgan, who goes back to 
days before talkers, Coogan made 
his debut in the auspicious company 








|graph_ kiddie 


films—or vice versa. 
niteries and vaudeville. 
For seven years, Mary Kornman 
was the “leading lady” of Hal 
Roach’s “Our Gang,” the comedy 
shorts with kiddie casts. As she 
grew up, Mary appeared in a few 
pictures but stardom never gave her 
the nod. Dozens of other kids re- 
ceived thorough cinema schooling in 
the “Our Gang” comedies, also in 


He's playing 
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Whose “Specialties” were again ' 





the “Mickey McGuire” series star- 
ring Mickey Rooney and the Vita- 
shorts that starred 
Bobby Connelly. The only one to 
get into marquee lights after grow- | 
ing up was Rooney. Jackie Cooper 
also did well as a youngster and kept 
working steadily up to the time he | 
went into the Army but he never | 
topped the performance he gave as 
a small kid in “The Champ.” 

Cora Sue Collins, one of the baby 
darlings of the screen some dozen 
years ago, and Edith Fellows, who 
was popular around the same time, 
did not follow through as screen bets 
when they entered the bobbysox 
period. Edith turned to the stage a 
few years ago. while Cora Sue 
turned up in “Roughly Speaking” 
last season after a long absence. 
Freddie Bartholomew and Jackie 
Searle also have nothing to their 
credit now compared to the successes 
of their infancy. 

Leon Janney flourished in films for 
a few seasons and eventually re- 
turned to the stage where he started 
his career at the age of two. Patty 
Hale called it quits after two pic- 
tures. And Jane Withers, after go- 
ing exceptionally strong for eight or 
nine years, has slowed down con- 
siderably—at least she’s been more 


versatile Mitzi Green had to turn to 
the stage and cafes. 

Naturally, Hollywood has _ de- 
veloped theories with respect to 
child players. One, amply proven 
by past events, is that a couple of 
hits doesn’t make a permanent star 
out of a youngster. Personalities of 
children can change radically with- 
ir a space of months—from one pic- 
ture to another—and the change fre- 
quently transforms an appealing 
youngster into a negative, and even 


| “Showmen’s Trade 


publicized than employed. Even the | 


voted Number One in live action 
field of short subjects by exhibitor 
readers of “Fame Magazine” and 
Review.” 








| 
annoying character. On the other | 
hand, many kids who show no thes- 
pic talents or inclinations as babes 
turn out to be oozing with personal- 
ity when slightly more developed. 





| Deanna and Judy | 





Policy of waiting worked out well 
with Deanna Durbin and Judy Gar- 
land who did not crash the films un- 
til they were about 14. Jane Powell, 
one of the current brood of young 
players, also started in _ pictures 
| at the age of 14. Gloria Jean 
had passed 11, the crucial age for 
| girls, when she broke out as a sing- 
|ing prodigy in “The Under Pup.” 
| Roddy MacDowall also started his 
Hollywood career at the age of 14, 
though he made his first appearance 
in British films when he was eight. 


It took a million aspirants to pro- 
duce a couple of lasting topnotchers 
like Shirley Temple and Mickey 
Rooney. Even in the case of a 
naturai-born trouper like Miss Tem- 
ple, there was a time when it was 
feared she would not be successful 
in making the changeover from baby 
to lady. 

In a few cases, there was some 
amusingly prophetic aspects in the 
title of pictures in which juveniles, 
have appeared. Mary Kornman’s 
last film, in 1940, was “On the Spot.” 
Shortly before his film fadeout, 
Tommy Bupp appeared in “The Way 
of All Flesh.” Especially young 
Hollywood fiesh. And the second and 
last feature in which Patty Hale ap- 
peared was titied “I Was Framed.” 
Which is as good an alibi as any. 














Dore Schary will receive total 





of no less than Charlie Chaplin. But 
after scoring heavily in “The Kid” 
and several subsequent films, 
Coogan’s film career was finished by 
the time he reached the age of 10. 
After a three-year absence from the 
screen, he returned and made some 
sporadic appearances, but from a 
boxoffice standpoint his days as a 
film star were over. 

Jackie’s brother, Robert, also made 
a vorominent start in “Sooky” and 
“Skippy” but his career was even 
shorter, Another sensational start 
in pictures was given to Davy Lee, 
when he appeared at the age of four 
with Al Jolson in “The Singing 
Fool.” This was one of the first pic- 
tures to have talking and singing, 
and for that reason, as well as the 
drawing power of Jolson, it shot 
Davey to overnight fame. But he 
Wes seen in only a few more pic- 
tures: Within five years he was 
gone from the screen. Jolson re- 
cently reported the interesting fact 
that while overseas on a USO tour, 
a six-foot GI tapped him on the 
back and said, “I’m the kid that sat 
on your knee while you sang ‘Sonny 
Boy’.” It was Davey Lee. 
| The Gals | 

As a three-year-old tot in “Moby 
Dick,” back in 1930, Virginia Weid- 
ler stood out as prominently as Mar- 
garet O'Brien does today. But since 
1939, her film roles have been few 
and at last reports she was singing 
for a disk company. One of the 
most touted juvenile skyrockets of 
the past two decades was Bobby 
Breen, the lad with the freak sing- 
ing vojce. Eddie Cantor featured 
Bobby on his radio program for 
months, and in 1936 the boy was 
starred in “Let’s Sing Again” with 
an-elaborate fanfare. Three years 
later Bobby was 











profits, after deduction of distribu- 
tion costs, from one film yearly 
which he’ll personally produce, un- 
der terms of his new pact with RKO 
making him exec veepee over the 
studio’s production activities. In ad- 
dition, although the actual produc- 
tion contract runs only five years, 
Schary has the option to continue at 
the same salary with RKO as gen- 
eral supervisor over production for 
an indefinite longer period. 


Inking of the new pact, announced 
New Year’s Day (1) by RKO prexy 
N. Peter Rathvon, confirmed reports 
that Schary would take over the 
post that’s been vacant since the 
death last February of Charles W. 
Koerner. Date on which Schary 
joins RKO is indefinite, depending 
on how soon he can break away 
from David O. Selznick’s Vanguard 
Films, to which he’s under con- 
tract for another 11 months. 


Clause in the RKO pact giving 
Schary the option to stay on as 
consultant after his first five years 
of actual production are finished 
points up a new theory recently 
evolved by many top inside produc- 
ers who've joined the major studios. 
In addition to the fact that they 
can turn out their own pictures 
without having to bear a large 
studio’s overhead, the chief factor 
in the theory is the spread in tax 
payments. 


Contracts give such production 
chiefs a chance to draw down a 


|certain salary over a long period 


of time but the weekly salary is 
only half of what they would draw 


term contract. Instead of paying 
income taxes for seven years, con- 
sequently, on perhaps $5,000 weekly, 
they pay taxes over a_ 15-year 





through withperiod on only $2,500 weekly. Henry 


if they stuck to the original short- | 


Schary's RKO Deal Gives Him One Pic 
A Year; Also Continues As ‘Consultant 


Blanke, for example, had such a 
contract with Warners under those 
terms. and so takes advantage of 
the spread in tax structure. In 
case of his death before the expira- 
tion of his pact, the salary is paid 
to his estate. 
Made Four for RKO 


Although Schary is under contract 
to Vanguard, his last four produc- 
tions were turned out on the RKO 
lot, which production activities have 
been headed up by Rathvon since 
Koerner’s death. In a statement to 
studio personnel last Thursday (2), 
Schary declared he would readjust 
production operations but assured 
the workers and staff there would 
be no general changes in personnel. 


New exec producer began his 14- 
year picture career as a writer and 
in 1938 received an Oscar for his 
screen treatment of “Boys Town” 
for Metro. That studio later made 
him an exec producer and he stayed 
there until joining Vanguard. He’s 
also the author of several plays, 
including “One Every Minute” and 
“Man of Ideas.” 





‘Outlaw’ Booked For 
22 Texas Theatres 


Dallas. 

Howard Hughes’ “The Outlaw” 
has obtained local bookings at last— 
22 of them. It will open here Jan. 
| 10 at 22 nabe houses, none of them 
associated with the Interstate Cir- 
cuit, which so far has refused to 
book the film. 


western divisional manager of United 
Artists, distributor of the film, “we 
will control advertising here. There 
will be nothing objectional.” The 
main controversy around the film 
is its objectional posters. 
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Again An Article For ‘Variety’ 


By GEORGE JESSEL == 


_ (1926-1947) 


SCENE: GEORGE JESSEL’S OFFICE AT 20TH CENTURY-FOX STU- 
DIO, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA. 


MR JESSEL ENTERS OUTER OFFICE. 


Jessel: Miss McKee, I hate to start making an after-dinner speech to 
you so early in the morning, but I have gotten to an age where I face life 
with facts. Now, if you will look out, Miss McKee, 
you will see“that it is raining; you also know how 
much I lost yesterday on the horses; you know that 
there is a note from Zanuck on my desk insulting 
me. Let’s look at these facts realistically: The day is 
anything but good...it’s raining to pieces outside; a}] 
this office umglick is on my desk. So please don’t 
make me any good morning, and remember, if | 
wanted’ somebody to lie to me I would have a rela- 
tive.as. my.first.secretary, Miss McKee, not, you..,.. 

Jessel exits to his private office. Business of look- 
ing over desk. From under desk comes Lew Cooper, 
Joe Cooper, Murray Ritter,.and several visitors. 


Jessel: Lew, I know that you have daily different 
‘friends of yours to visit the studio but they must stop 
getting in my desk. 
Lew: : Okay, but when you want things wholesale in New York don’t 
promise everybody that gives you a dress for $14.95 that when they get 
out here they can kiss Betty Grable. 

The Coopers and rest of crowd leave hurriedly. One of the women is 
heard to say, “Since he is a producer, it isn’t the same Jessel.” 


Jessel (touched by this subtle remark, picks up telephone): Miss McKee, 
be sure to send three dozen roses to whoever it was that insulted me just 
now. Cooper will have the address, I am sure...And send Miss Murk, my 
private secretary, in. 

Jessel lights cigar while waiting for Miss Murk, and sings softly (off- 
key). 2 

Miss Murk: G. J., there are five manuscripts Mr. Zanuck wants you to 
read within the next hour and give him a report on. Mr. Brand of Pub- 
licity wants you to address the Exhibitors Luncheon this noon. You know 
it’s Moe Croveney week. The affair is at the Ambassador Hotel and the 
company will have a car here to drive you back and forth. 

Jessel: Fine...I'll make it. 


Miss Murk: There is also a note from Mr. Zanuck that you are not to 
leave the studio, 
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Georgie Jessel 


Jessel: Fine...I’ll make it. Tell Mr. Brand to let the 600 Exhibitors 
come here to my office. Cooper will see that they get in and give them all 
cigars, 

Miss Murk: I hate to disturb you about this, but Miss Andrews says’ you 
are not to teach your daughter any such remarks as she came home with 
yesterday after she left you. She also says she knows that Mr. Cooper is a 
schm——, but you are not to teach that word to your child. 


Jessel: (Rises to his full heighth.) You will call Miss Andrews, my 
lovely ex-wife, and tell her that despite my having no education I have 
this last-week been the toastmaster for the President of the United States 
and that my vocabulary is beyond reproach, and if my good friend, Mr. 
Cooper, is a schm——, there is no need for me to tell my child that he is 
an Essex Street Santa Claus. What else is on the agenda? 


Miss Murk: You have several tests to see for “Nightmare Alley,” and 
there is some more scoring to do for “I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now.” 
Al Newman wants you to hear this new music. 


Jessel: Newman...always a Newman. Did you know, Miss Murk, that 
statistics show there are more Newmans at 20th Century-Fox than there 
are buffaloes left in America? Well, let’s get to work, and incidentally, 
I was rather rude to Miss McKee this morning. Call Jules Furthman and 
get some orchids for her to square me. Now before I do anything else 
I've got to write that Anniversary piece for the VARIETY. 


Miss Murk: Yes. They should have had it last month. 


Jessel: They should have had it last month! For what they’re paying 
me to write this article, they should be satisfied if they don’t get it at all. 
All right, let’s reminisce. I guess that’s what Abel wants. By the way, 
Miss Murk, can I use some of that stuff I wrote for that Northwestern 
Magazine about the old days in vaudeville? 


’ Miss Murk: I don’t know, Mr. Jessel. Is it ethical to give the same stuff 
to two magazines? 


Jessel: I don’t know why not. I didr’ et paid for that either, so no- 
body is getting stuck. But wait a1 —Joe Laurie, Jr., writes for 
Variety, and if I’m not absolutely accur:.c he wili take me to task for it. 
Smith & Dale were not in “Peter Pan” and Roger Imhof is not a hotel in 
New England but a fine, high-class Irish comedian. .. but anyway, let’s get 
to work on this article for VARIETY. 


The teletalk buzzes. Jessel answers it. 


Voice: Ben Hecht is on the phone and wants you to make a speech 
with Quentin Reynolds on the Palestine Resistance Movement. 


Jessel: Good...I’ll do it. 


Voice: Also, the group against the resistance wants you to make a talk 
for them. 


don’t commit myself as to whether I am for or against the, resistance 
movement in Palestine. It’s easy for me to do this as I'm plenty far away 
from the scene, so I'll tell some jokes about Cantor. All right, Miss Murk, 
back to the article for Variety. It was my good fortune as a little boy, at 
the age of nine, to have first come in contact with the Variety. I remember 
that I was nine because I was walking along Broadway with my little 
makeup box under my arm and stood outside Shanley’s listening to the 
party that was going on inside when they were celebrating Al Jolson’s 55th 
birthday. And it was just about that time that I met Sime Silverman 
about whom I could write page upon page hurling superlatives with every 
sentence, and they would be deserved. And the same sincerity, the same 
on-the-square attitude toward life, people, and the amusement business 
that Sime invested in the Variety since its inception has not left this pub- 
lication even though Sime has left the scene. I spoke at his funeral and 
in the first two rows of Temple Emanuel I remember seeing the faces of 
Jimmy Walker, George M. Cohan and Damon Runyon. They too have 
left the Laughing ‘20's. All are sleeping under the hill, all of them: Sam 
Bernard, Hitchy, Foy, sleeping on, dreaming of the fun at the Friars 
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Club. ..and how proud Froman looked as he walked into the Empire 
theatre with Maude Adams on his arm. It is impossible at my stage of the 
game not to become sentimental as each year finds me more alone. Force 


| of habit through the years makes me look through the pages of VARIETY, 


not quite understanding why I don’t find some news of the names tbat 


According to Fred M. Jack, south- | were so important to me as a kid around Broadway. 


(Buzzer sounds) 
Voice: Mr. Zanuck wants to talk to you. 


Jessel: Yes, Darryl, I'll be right over just as soon as I finish this article 


ed a Yes, Darryl... Yes, Darryl... Yes, Darryl...Yes, Darryl... Yes, 
arryl, 


Jessel: .Good.. I'll speak at both occasions and make a note that I | 
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Rover! Rogue! 


He told the world’s tallest stories 
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_..and made them all come true! — 


He stormed a veiled beauty’s boud- 


oir...and made her love it!—Fabu- 


lous romance, daring exploits...told 
against the splendor of Arabian 
| nights, Persian palaces, perfumed 


harems, uncharted seas and exotic 
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based on the famous tales of 


UNCLE REMUS 


and 


BRE’R RABBIT 


Featuring 


RUTH WARRICK ana LUCILE WATSON 
HATTIE McDANIEL -JAMES BASKETT 
LUANA PATTEN - BOBBY DRISCOLL 
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From the Heart 
of the South — 

to the Heart 

of the World! 
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Authors Should 


Own Copyrights 


And Limit the Usages 


So Argues Ex-G.M. of 


ASCAP, Veteran Expert 


in Copyright Matters 


By EDWIN CLAUDE MILLS 


to 


and 


Nothing contributes much 


happiness and 


as 


human comfort, 


the advancement of civilization, | 
from which all culture derives, as 

man’s ability to produce an origi- 

nal thought. Of all the animals man 

alone has this capacity. It is rightly 

referred to as “genius.” 


Amongst the millions, whose abili- 
ties and capacities in general are 
about equal, no single quality is so 
rare as an ability to create an origi- 
nal thought in the form of a story, 
musical composition, song, painting 
or invention 
by and become 
with great masses of 
population. 

Ihe 


generally 
world’s 


popular 
the 


primary beneficiary of such 
genius is the public, the whole peo- 
ple. All and each and every one 
of us who is literate are the bene- 
ficiaries. 

The publisher of literature does 
not write the story; nor the’ pub- 
lisher or entrepreneur of a musical | 
work himself compose it. The actor | 
speaks lines and interprets a char- 
acter conceived by another; the pro- 
ducer of the show does not write 
the play. The dealer in art is rarely 
himself a painter. 

But these brokers, these middle- | 
men of culture and art, are an ab- | 
solute necessity. They are the 
channel through which the products 
of the creators are conveyed to the 
public. 

Only by a huge investment of his 
or his banker’s capital can the pro- 
ducer of a motion picture bring to 
the millions of cinema addicts the 
entertainment, information and yes, 
even culture (regardless of those 
who decry the “movies”) which this 
medium affords. The publisher of 
a book or a song must make a sub- 
stantial financial commitment *in 
order to bring a story effectively to 
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The men and the corporations who 
make these expenditures do so only 
with a perfectly legitimate profit 
motive; they are not, in their capac- 
ity as middle-men, brokers or entre- 
preneurs of entertainment for the 
public, acting as philanthropists. 
They are business men. 

Unless these men function, and 
find profit in doing it, the public 
will not receive the benefit of crea- 
tive genius. They, therefore, render 
a great and valuable service to both 
the creator and the ultimate con- 
sumer. They have a proper and 
honorable position in their relation- 
ship to the transaction. 

It is fundamental that an unpub- 
lished story, song or play is a nul- 
lity. No matter how good or worthy 
—it has no merit or worth to the 
public unless widely disseminated 
through commercial media—publica- 
tion, production on the stage and/or 
in motion pictures, radio broadcast- 
ing, ete. 

The public, final and foremost 
beneficiary of the labor of author 
and publisher, determines by the 
measure of its acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a work, the true value of 
the contribution made to erudition, 
education or entertainment. 

The governments of the world 
organize this situation by enacting 
so-called “copyright laws.” The 
primary and fundamental purpose 
of these laws is to encourage those 
who have the genius to create, to 
labor at that genius and disclose the 
result to the public. In other words, 
the true purpose is to benefit the 


public by encouraging the author to |! 


create, 
The government in effect says— 
“Now you are, or you want to be 


an author. You want to create origi- | 


ral stories or music, or 
original ideas that you _ believe 
would be of. interest and benefit 
to the public. Very well. We know 
nothing of your ability, but this is 
the deal we are willing to make 


express 


with you. You just go ahead and 
create, and then publish (which 
means to circulate copies to the 


public) and in consideration of your 
doing so your government will vest 
in ‘you the exclusive right to print, 
reprint, publish and vend copies of 
your work. This right will be vested 
in you exclusively, for a _ limited 
period of time, at the expiration of 


that will be accepted | 


| 
| 


| sense, 


|which period the work shall become 
the property of the public—in other 
words, shall become part of the pub- 


lic domain. You can charge any 
price you wish for the work—you 
lean sell it outright, or license it, 
or parcel out the various rights— 
such as serial rights, motion pic- 


ture rights, stage rights, broadcast- 
ing rights, mechanical reproduction 
rights, ete., etc., etc. For the stated 


|period you will own all the rights 


for the entire world, because your 
government has effected reciprocal 
copyright protection treaties with 


most other civilized countries, and } 


your work will be protected against 
infringement abroad as well as at 
home.” 

The publisher—in the commercial 
a middle-man or broker— 
within the contemplation of 
the taw. The law aims to encourage 
the author for the benefits of the 
public—so that the latter may have 
the benefit of the author’s genius— 
through holding out the hope of 
financial reward to the author in 
sums to be measured in exact ratio 
to the extent of public acceptance 
and approval of the work. 

All authors are, without excep- 
tion, amateurs or “beginners” at the 
outset of their careers as such. At 
this time they have no standing, no 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Hollywood 


Eastern Story 


As I begin this, somewhere in the 
United States some young writer is 
sitting at his typewriter sweating 
out the last pages of his first novel. 

The front of 
his mind is 
working with 
his characters, 
their dialog, 
their actions. 
But what is in 
the back of his 
mind? What 
lurks there? 
The hope and 
desire that the 
book will be 
a Se Se 
series of novels 
which will carry our hero into the 
ranks of the famous? 


No—-not if a number of earnest 
and angry men in and allied to the 
publishing business are to be be- 
lieved. 

In their opinion our young 
author's back-of-the-mind musings 
have to do only with sales to Holly- 
wood. The prospect of motion pic- 
ture money, big money, money in 
the tens and hundreds of thousands, 
has muddied the stream of his ar- 
tistie consciousness and has per- 
verted his ambition. 

Tne charge that Hollywood is the 
weightiest of the many drags on 
American writing comes in several 
forms and with varying degrees of 
vehemence. 

But boiled down, the picture com- 
Panies are accused mainly of this.— 
buying only the second rate, in- 
citing authors through their sub- 
sidies to write the second rate, and 
draining off the promising and con- 
spicuous talents to fill highly gilded 
Studio-writers’ cells. 

These allegations are founded in 
truth, but they are not the whole 
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truth nor even a substantial part 
| of it and they most certainly do not 
| furnish an adequate explanation of 
| What is wrong with American writ- 
ing. 

Picture companies do buy the 
second-rate—the best of the sec- 
ond@rate—in large quantities. So 
do the publishers and so does the 
American public—first. Hollywood 
also buys a fair percentage of the 
few first-rate books, and some of the 
third-rate. But it buys very little 
of the last—a very small percent- 
age of what the publishers publish. 
Again and again reviewers, con- 
demning a book—or a play—accuse 
the author of having had an eye 
on Hollywood, or if they are not 
so pointed they satisfy themselves 
that this work, lackiny all literary 








‘Year’ Has It 


Results of the current “10. 
Best” lists selected by film 
critics throughout the country is 
expected to result in a mad 
scramble for titles with the word 
“Year” for forthcoming produc- 
tion slates. 

Almost every critic chose 
“Best Years of Our Lives” as 
the top American film of 1946. 
Metro’s “The Yearling,” which 
has yet to be released nationally, 
received plenty of encomiums 
; from reviewers who've thus far 
published their opinions on it, 
In addition, Metro’s “Green 
Years” was named on many of 
the selections. 


Reade s $4,000,000 


Acquisition of 15 
Storrs Theatres 


Circuit of 15 theatres in New Jer- 
sey and New York has been pur- 
chased by Walter Reade from the 
estate of Frank V. Storrs. Deal, 
which involved conversion of Reade’s 
leaseholds on the theatres, was 
financed by the First National Bank 
of Boston with the advance of $4,- 
000,006 for a period of 10 years. 

Reade had been operating the the- 
atres under lease for the past 20 
years. The loan, partially used in 
the purchase, will also pay for de- 
velopment of airconditioning and re- 
modeling on the houses and for new 
properties to be added to the circuit. 
New corporation, Walter Reade’s 
| Theatres, Inc., has been formed to 
|take over the theatres and to ac- 
iquire others throughout the U. S. 
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Editor, 20th-Fox 


merit but possessing a superabund- 
ance of lurid incident, will quickly 


find its way to the screen, But 
seldom indeed do these sibylline 
utterances bear fruit. Gaudy plots 


find few takers in Hollywood today. 
If it is true that writers or pub- 
lishers are lowering their sights for 
Hollywood they are compromising 
their ideals to little purpose and 
with little encouragement from the 
motion picture industry. Contrary 
to their alleged belief, Hollywood 
does not automatically reject a book 
because it is well written. If a par- 
ticular “well-written” book is re- 
jected, it is likely to be for one of 
the following reasons: it is too slight, 
it deals with a subject that might 
bring a screen company into con- 
flict with an organized religious, 
political or social group, or it is a 
subject too limited in appeal for 
the mass motion picture audience. 


| hat Sordid Detaii—Lucre | 


If knowledge of the picture in- 
dustry’s disposition to avoid boy- 
cotts and suits is influencing writers 
to turn to less searching studies and 
characterizations in fiction, then, I 
suppose, Hollywood’s money is a 
weight in the scale. But paradoxi- 
cally, every day adds.to the number 
of the young writers turning to sub- 
jects of social conflict, subjects 
which hitherto Hollywood has con- 
sidered taboo. And, to make a mon- 
tage of paradoxes, Holly wood is being 
sufficiently impressed by the hon- 
esty and passion of these daring ones 
to begin reaching out for stories writ- 
ten for the sole reason that the author 
thought that he had something worth 
saying. And last paradox of all, 
when, as has happened on occasion, 
authors and publishers heve con- 
spired to create what they believed 
would be a “sure” seller to the pic- 
tures, in almost every case they have 
failed to make a sale. 

I am not suggesting that Holly- 
wood is now making pictures in the 
spirit of Evangelism, but merely 
pointing out that Hollywood is will- 
ing and anxious to follow writers 
into a more rarefied atmosphere and 
has no desire to pull them down to 
lower levels of writing. 
| The Playwrights and Nevelists 1 

The charge that Hollywood 
periodically decimates the ranks of 
going novelists and playwrights can 
more easily be substantiated by ac- 
cusing critics, Taking the play- 
wrights first, we find that the few 
well established, regularly  suc- 
cessful playwrights can and do 
pick their jobs in Hollywood and 
their time and their compensation. 




















H'wood's ‘Story’ Becomes Basis For 
Best Seller Big Biz and Pix, Too 


By FRANK FISKE 


Holly wood. 
There was a time, not so long 
since, when the literati perched 


smugly in the high altitudes of art 
and looked down their noses at 
Hollywood. The torchbearers scoffed 
at the cinema and the now shop- 
worn gag “There’s no use doing a 
story for Hollywood; Hollywood has 


with serious purpose. 
It now looks very much as though 


this situation is being reversed. The | 


literary artists—or, at any rate, the 
publishers who are their contact 
with the public—are going Holly- 
wood, and Hollywood shows more 


'a story” gained currency among the | 
authors who hoped to be credited | 


and more unmistakable signs of 
going arty. There’s no use in a 
writer doing a story for the pub- 


lisher, the publishers have a story! 

Arid the story the publishers have 
is nothing more nor less than the 
story Hollywood has been using for 


guarantee that a book chosen by 
one of the clubs will make the best 
seller lists. Book ballyhoo is being 
increasingly tied up with picture 
ballyhoo. The publisher judges the 
manuscripts submitted to him with 
an eye to the probable picture prof- 
its. He’s on the lookout for the 
siren, the witch woman and the 
golden-hearted harlot. There are un- 





he- 


doubtedly a great many conscien- 
|} tious authors who are writing on 
i|ether themes but their chance of 
hitting the big time in the book 
imarket is slim. If they’re smart 
| they'll come to Hollywood and try 
to peddle their yarns as original 


film material. 
Just how many variants of “Kitty” 


'and “Forever Amber” have been 
snatched up by the publishers and 
exploited with a view to selling 
them to the film makers for big 


many years. It isn’t of course, ex- 
actly one story. There are really} 
three stories. The three may be 


catalogued as follows: 

1, The story of the man who 
irresistible to women and virtually 
has to employ a bodyguard to get 
to bed alone. 

2. The story of the sexy, unscrup- 
ulous, intriguing female who may 
be referred to as the witch woman, 
if you don’t care how you use your 
consonants. 


3. The story of the harlot with the 
heart of gold. 

These have long been considered 
surefire boxoffice. For years Holly- 
wood producers have been buying 
best sellers at fabulous prices, set- 
ting high-salaried script-writers to 
adapt them to the screen and coming 
up almost invariably with some 
variant of one of the above men- 
tioned yarns. Sometimes they have 
kept the title of the best-seller and 
sometimes they haven't. 


is 


It’s a System 





Publishers being canny business 
men with something of a flair for 
showmanship themselves, it was 
bound to happen, sooner or later. 
And it has now reached the point 
where most of the best sellers seem 


to be tailored in advance to stand- | 


ard picture patterns. The book club 
system has developed into a virtual 





They move back and forth from 
coast to coast with the utmost ease 
and with little obvious effect on their 
playwriting. The lot of the younger, 
newer playwrights is not so happy. 
Too many of them have found the 
Theatre today a place to starve in. 
Little has been done by the Theatre 
to help these neophytes try their 
wings or keep their feet. Under the 
spur of necessity, most of them have 
been forced to turn to other trades 
to make a living. More have gone 
into radio or fiction writing than 
have been drawn to Hollywood. 
Some of these still manage to find 
time to work on plays, though the 
majority of them have turned away 
from the Theatre with bitter dis- 
approval of its lack of interest in 
them. 

As to the novelists: few beginning 
novelists” are “tapped” by Holly- 
wood, As a matter of cold fact, 
Hollywood today is probably offer- 
ing more novelists help in the 
nature of subsidies to write novels 
than it is’ offering them jobs on 
motion picture scripts. Many suc- 
cessful novelists do go to Hollywood 
on individual assignments or on 
long-term contracts. Whether such 
a writer gives himself exclusively 
to motion picture writing seems to 
depend on the depth of his passion 
for his art. 

I don’t mean to suggest that 
Hollywood has gone altruistic. The 
motion picture business is still 
viewed by many of the people who 
run it as a purely commercial ven- 
ture, with little obligation to society, 
or to writing as an important part 
of American culture. Much too can 
be said in criticism of the restric- 
tions put on writers once they are 
working in Hollywood. The motion 
picture industry's attitude toward 
writing is still too often undiscrim- 
inating, fearful and even downright 
stupid or cruel. A huge reservoir of 
talent is being drained too often 
to too little purpose, But Hollywood 
on the whole is moving in the right 
direction, and I am not at all sure 
that the same can be said of either 
the publishing ‘business or the 
Theatre today. 


| 
| Mostly the cinema sin for the sea- 
{ 


money is something the statisticians 
would have to figure out, but there 


are plenty of them. It has been 
pointed out that they seem to be 
done mostly and done better by 
women and some. critics have re- 
ferred to them as feminil.e success 
stories. At that, they stick pretty 


closely to the old Cinderella pattern, 
except that it isn’t by losing her 
slipper that Cinderella gets the 
prince. 


son is being done in costume, the 
most modern variant of the witch 
woman being 20th-Fox’s “Leave Her 
to Heaven.” Hunt Stromberg’s “The 


| Strange Woman” brought her as 
|; close to modernity as early day 
Bangor, Me., and Universal-Inter- 


national has just put out a new ver- 
sion of Robert Hichens’ story of 
| femme turpitude in 1900, “Bella 
| Donna,” this time under the title, 
| “Temptation.” 


At first glance “Captain from 


| Castile” and “The Black Rose,” both 


on best seller lists and both due to 
come up from 20th-Fox, would seem 
to be off the Hollywood tri-scx 
bean. But one can’t help a suspicion 
that Samuel Shellabarger and 
Thomas Costain were at least con- 





sidering how it would all look in 

| Technicolor as they wrote. 

|| hat Guy Again | 
“The Hucksters” advances the 


rather novel idea of telling the truth 
about the inner workings of the 
radio and advertising agency busi- 
ness, but quickly discloses a hero 
who is nothing less than the ir- 
resistible bedfellow of the old pic- 
ture plot. 


In short, Hollywood has bought 
books for picture making until it 
has reached the point where the 
writers and publishers are making 
books for Hollywood. Life imitates 
art and art is imitating the imita- 
tion, 

And now the production pundits, 
having more or less unconsciously 
conditioned the literary market to 
their factory requirements, are going 
arty on the writers. They're com- 
plaining about the triteness and 
standardization of Hollywood prod- 
uct. Samuel Goldwyn is deploring 
the fact that there is a dearth of 
thought and ideas in the current 
Hollywood product. Walter Wanger 
is ~ointing out the need for a sig- 
nificant message. Various producers 








are complaining of the lack of 
novelty in film material. 

Seme Switcheroos | 

In “The Best Years of Our Lives” 


Goldwyn has done something about 
it. William Wyler, in putting the 
MacKinley Kantor story on the 
screen has pretty well avoided 
Hollywood corn and has ignored the 
three old standby characters cem- 
pletely. Frank Capra has done as 
much in “It’s a Wonderful Life” 
and Sidney Franklin makes Metro's 
best picture of the year without 
adding a single one of the Filmland 
sex trio to Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lins’ “The Yearling.” 


Several recent pictures are reach- 
ing for a novel touch by including 
shots of Heaven or, at least, angels 
in the story. Even Capra has gone 
for a guardian angel in “It's a 
Wonderful Life” and it looks now as 
though the angel might be going 
to take the place of the sexy hero 
as one of the industry’s overworked 
characters, 

But, anyway, don’t hesitate to 
submit a story to Hollywood—Holly- 





wood doesn’t have one at the 
moment, 
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Freelanee Writers 
By THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


Webster defines freelance as: “a. Formerly a knight whose 
services were purchasable by any state or commander; hence 
@ person who acts on his own responsibility without regard 
to authority, and b. Colloquial. One who writes especially 
for newspapers or magazines, without 
being regularly employed.” 

There you are—practically a hobo. 
For the same Mr. Webster defines a 
hobo as: “A migratory worker, a pro- 
fessional tramp.” And he never wrote 
a truer word. I ought to know. I've 
been a ho—pardon me, I mean freelance 
writer since I was 17—before that I 
had quite a respectable newspaper job. 
And that, as any of my friends will be 
glad to tell you, is a long, long time. 
Except for fairly brief stretches in 
Hollywood I've made a_living——and 
without borrowilr ¢ 














Thyra Samter 
Winslow } 
migratory worker, without being regularly employed. And 
1 love it! 

Of course there are freelance writers who are not hobos 
at all. Somerset Maugham, Fannie Hurst, a whole lot of 
ihem—sure of themselves, successful, even a bit smug. 
They've licked the game. They know where their next 
year’s meals are coming from. 

The freelance writers I like to align myself with are a 
more adventurous crew. Not the failures who can't sell at 
all and shouldn’t be writers, anyhow—and only think they 
are because they are conceited enough to think some editor 
js going to discover them. But the thousands who are hav- 
ing a great time saying what they want to say as well as 
ihey can say it and managing to make a living at it, whether 
they write for the slicks, the pulps or publish “bound books” 
ever so often. 

There are the editors. [I’m rather fortunate in that the 
same editors continue to buy my things. If they didn't I 
could always go out and slit my throat. But evera my favorite 
editors never like the things I like best—and who can say 
that they are wrong? NotI, for one! On the whole, editors 
are wonderful—and that’s NOT bootlicking. Some of my 
best friends are editors, though, unless they send for me, 
I never go to their offices during office hours. I consider 
Herbert Mayes and Margaret Cousins of Good Housekeeping 
about the best judges of short stories in America. When 
they buy a story of mine I go around as if I'd been awarded 
an Oscar—and it isn’t just the money—they don’t pay more 
than other editors do. Bill Lengel, a brilliant writer him- 
self, and young Geraldine Rhoads, of the Fawcett Publica- 
tions. know stories, too. So does Kathryn Bourne, of Liberty. 
The New Yorker editorial staff is erratic, and brilliant. They 
may know what they want—but they never make it very 
clear to me. ~However, as long as they continue to accept 
just the stories I thought they simply wouldn't be able to 
stand I haven’t anything to complain about. It’s when they 
stop buying anything that I'll worry. Arthur G. Brest, of 
Go is hard working, enthusiastic, a swell person. Tom 
Robertson, of King Features, is a lamb. The gimmick there 
is that he'll accept everything you—that is, I—write for 
months on end and then, suddenly, he'll grow cold—and not 
accept anything. Just about the time I've measured out the 
poison and am about to take a hearty draught, he'll telephone 
an assignment or two—and there I am, all set—for a while. 

There are other editors, too—but what's the use? They'll 
buy my things if they like them—without this free plug. 
And here’s a slight hint to the new freelance—if he needs 
hints: Editors keep their jobs NOT by turning down stories 
but by: buying them. They actually are always looking for 
good stories. That’s the way they make a living. Every 
editor I know, even if he doesn't like me or know me or 
care one bit about my personal life, will buy. anything I 
send him—if he likes it well enough. As to his likes, well, 
that’s a few million other stories. 


ia And the Dear, Dear, P.A.s 1 


g money, too, is a 














Then there are the press agents. They look askance—and 
rightly—at the freelance. Too many of them are free loaders, 
witn no outlet in print. Part of the press agent’s job should 
be sizing up his customers, the freelance as well as those 
with regular jobs. Some press agents are wonderful. There's 
Ted Saucier, for one. Whenever I need information that 
even touches on hotels [ fly to him. He knows not only the 
Waldorf-Astoria, which he publicizes so brilliantly, but prac- 
tically everything about New York’s night—and day—life 
#s well. If I had a dictaphone along when I talked with him 
my story would be written. Richard Maney is another 
brilliant publicity man—as every reader of Variety well 
knows. Not only does he write well, himself, but he'll tell 
you just the things you are trying to find out. Bernard 
Sobel, now buried under yards of Celanese, still carries the 
theatre in his heart and is a great help to every writer— 
freelance or staff. 

All of the women press agents are as helpful as they are 
£00d looking: Marian Byram, Jean Dalrymple, Eleanor Lam- 
bert, Phyllis Perlman, Dorothy Ross. Some of the men press 
agents could learn a lot from them. The men I object to are 
‘a.) those who send me old jokes that wouldn't be good if 
they were new and blame their clients for them; (b.) those 
who invite me to their nightclubs—and then spend the entire 
evening at my table—trying to be helpful, no doubt, but 
boring me to extinetion—and spoiling what might have been 
@ pleasant, on-the-cuff evening; and ‘c.) the press agent who 
has allowed the success of his clients to go to his head and 
Ido mean — — —well, you name him! But anyhow, I, and 
€very other freelance writer I know, do need and depend 
on press agents. .Editors are no longer suspicious of them. 
They have—or should have—valuable background material 
Ser both fact and fiction stories. And as for those for-free 
parties—I love ’em! Going to them and openings or second- 
nights at the theatre are, to me, part of the rewards of 
freelancing. I always try to pay back in print. There's 
honor—even among freelance writers. you know. 

The writer suffering in his attic has gone out. Most free- 
lance writers I know do pretty well by themselves. Some 
of them are even apt to get a bit too comfortable. For, it 
seems to me, that part of the great fun of freelancing is 
never to be quite sure. If you take away the gamble and 
the surprise rewards—or failures—you spoil the game. It 
s€ems to me there shoula always be the pressure of those 
cills next month or at most, the month after, and vistas of 
Bay parties, and friends and pleasant things to do and see— 
2nd long, solitary hours of work, too, and some place, al- 
Ways just ahead, the hope of turning out a really good piece 
cf work. 





Vigil For Van 


By FRANK SULLIVAN 


One afternoon not long ago I was in my hotel room in 
New York, crocheting some prose, when plumbers started 
to plumb in the next room, Eventually, es the boys worked 
up to the fortissimo passage in the third movement of their 
symphony for six wrencnes, four ham- 
mers and a blow torch, I gave up and 
went for a walk. 

It was a chilly day but lounging along 
the embankment that fences St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church on East 50th street, 


























across the street from the entrance to 
the Waldorf-Astoria Towers, vas a 
group of 100 young ladies and young 
gentlemen, averaging about 13 years of 
age. They nuddled there in vigil, blow- 
ing on their fingers and shifting from 
one foot to another. 
Frank Sullivan “Who you waiting for this time?”, I 
asked one miss 
A faraway look of ecstasy came into the child’s eyes. She 


took a firm grip on her autograph album and sighed: “Van!” 

Any time you walk along that block vou can see this 
adolescent old guard hugging the St. Bartholomew wall. 
waiting for some current honeybuch to arrive or depart. 
All the idols stay at the Waldorf. An idol would lose caste 
if he didn't stay at the Waldorf. 

On the day I made these researches Van-drew the crowd. 
Frankie the Sin always blocks traffic. What would happen 
if the Sin and the Van both stayed at the Waldorf together 


is a picture to cause shudders And once it did happen! 
While I was cross-examining the vehement vestal of Van 
eries of falsetto shrieks suddenly shattered the air, and 

my little friend ran away, giving out ith a shrill 


“E-e-e-e-e-e!” So I could not ask her what the rumpus was 
about, but I did not need to. I recognized the cacophony. 
¥ 


The Grapevine 





What was up? What had happened? I found one damsel 
who was just coherent. enough to tell me what was afoot. 
The grapevine had brought the sisterhood an ugly rumor 
that Van was planning to elude them by leaving the Wal- 
dorf at the 49th street entrance. If true, this was not cricket 
on Van's part. Protocol requires that the victim-idol face 
the musie and run the gauntlet, by departing from the en- 
trance where the vestals are gathered. 

After hearing this base rumor they could not afford to take 
chances. They had to surround the dump. One platoon 
stationed itself at the 49th street entrance. A detachment of 
50 or 60 sappers remained on the St. Bartholomew side, 
screaming. They were not screaming, you must remember, 
because they had actually seen Van, for they had not yet 
been granted this ineffable delight. They were just prac- 
tising their screaming, getting in trim to cut loose properly 
when Gorgeous finally did appear—if. 

Every time the 49th street guards would let out a scream 
the Park avenue squad would come scooting around the 
corner, knocking over old ladies, and scream too, just for 
the hell of it. Same with the Lexington and Bartholomew 
squads. 

I know history will castigate me for this, but I never did 
find out which door Van used, or even if he came out at all, 
or if he did, whether he saw his shadow and went back in 
for six more weeks of winter. But if he outwitted the kiddies 
he is a cad. Yes, I say so—and a bounder. He should play 
ball with them. These wacky little people, the future fathers 
and mothers of our race {God save the Republic], are the 
very prop of his popularity, and of the popularity of all the 
movie idols, 


The Clambake Award 


By HARRY KURNITZ 























Hollywood. 

Oliver Orpheus, the story genius of Clambake Films, was 
pacing the floor of his office with the eager air of a man 
with big news to impart. He waved me to a chair, then 
c}imbed nimbly into his own. 

“Tzke a scoop,” said Orpheus, “Clambake Films is going 
to kave a novel contest.” 

I pointed out that Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer already had a 
novel contest, awarding annually a vast sum in cash and 
royalties. “Can you hope to top Metro?”, I asked. 

“Our prize,” murmured Orpheus, “is the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio.” He sneered in the general direction of Culver City. 
“Furthermore, the winner may keep Cleveland, or, after 
six months, sell the whole thing as a capital gain. We of 
Clambake Films,” he read from a paper on his desk, “offer 
this as our humble and sincere inducement to the authors 
of America in the hope that our horizon of culture and 
thought may be heightened and advanced.” He looked up, 
his shiewd, merry eyes twinkling across the desk. “That's a 
son-oef-a-gun of a prize, ain't it, kid?” 

“Sensztional!’, I cried, snatching at the phone on his desk. 
“Let me phone the Saturday Review of Literature. They ll 
have to tear out the front page to make room for this, but 
it’s worth it.” 

“A few more details,” said Oroheus. “The publisher of the 
prize-winning novel will receive a special award consisting 
of any other publishing company he chooses, which will be 
presented to him, lock, stock, barrel and authors. The agent 
of the winning novelist, in addition to the customary 10%, 
will receive a 99-year lease on the front booth in Romanof!'s 
restaurant, and all his clients will be equipped, at our ex- 
pense, with a new photo-electric device which’ cries ‘Stop, 
Thief!’ if the client so much as pauses in the vicinity of the 
MCA building, Naturally, with so much at stake, the judges 
have been chosen with infinite care: they are Princess Zor- 
aida, a spiritualist who is in constant touch with the late 
Charles Dickens and who will read him all the entries; Storm 
Signals, the Literary Editor of the Daily Running Horse, 
and ‘—with a modest smile—yours truly. No novel can 
be submitted to the contest by phone and entries which are 
telegraphed collect will be disqualified. If two or more 
writers submit identical novels, the entry bearing the earlier 
postmark will receive the award. There are no rules as to 
length, excert that no writer may submit a manuscript 
weighing more than the writer himself.” 

“Eminently fair, but is the contest restricted? Can anyone 
compete for the rich prize?” 

“An excellent question,’ said Orpheus. “The contest is 
open to every American except James M. Cain, his em- 
pleyees, or members of bis family. 


Jim Cain Proves He’s Able 
‘To Raise Some Cain 


And Authors Become Aware Thev 
Have Economics 


By THEODORE PRATT 


For the past two vears the above annual by-line has been 

















run over certain mutterings about authors’ economics It 
was pointed out that publishers, for one consumer of - 
thors’ goods, look upon writers with a pretty deep-seated 
nyopia. Once, in the European Dark 
gett erin . 
C b¢ it e 
\ : ih ‘ 4 ¢ 
I ( ( c Sions oO One { t ¢ 
for the bo 
The te { ode i nors ( t 
nuch good fo 2g ‘ 
bones, al twneir icer-riaden stom; s 
decidedly cant cope with the ing i- 
able fare Also, they don't like living 
in attics any more To hell with Bo- 
hemia It's colorful, but give me the 
St. Regis: it's warmer and the beds are 


Ted Pratt a 

more comfortable. 
That has been more or less the theme song of this depzrt- 
ment for the last two years. It could not be discerned that 
anyone paid much, or any, attention. Maybe the vearly 


words weren't loud enough 


Meanwhile, however, a couple Ol LnnegSsS were happe z 
right in the same groove Through more years than two, 
writers began to be thrown bones with a few scraps of meat 
attached. In Hellywood, with the book clubs, and by the 
best-seller lists, the bones arrived with large, juicy steaks 
built on. These were for a comparatively few authors. The 


rest had to be satisfied with a couple of fair chops at best 

But the back of the myopia, to coin a metaphor, had been 
broken. The publisher had glasses, even though not very 
efficient ones, forced on him, Through these he peered at 
the worm who approached him with a manuscript and to 
his discomfort, often saw that the worm had taken nearly 
human shape. The creature even looked as if it had rights, 
aS well as a wife and some kids to feed. It might even be 
profitable. from the long view, to treat him better econom- 
ically, particularly because rivals doWn the street might 
get the same idea. 

Of course it wouldn't do to go overboard. Hang on tena- 
ciously to the centuries old custom of taking half of the huge 
book club payments, letting the author keep the other half, 
or at least what he has left after paying his agent and straight 
personal income tax instead of the lower rate the publisher 
as a Curporation pays on his like amount. Take this coin, 
often amounting to $50.000 as a first advance payment to 
each, without even blushing for having done nothing what- 
soever to have earned it, the book written by the author 
solely and only earning it at that point because the pub- 
lisher hasn't even published it yet. 


| __ Holdover From Another Era? | 





Hang on to taking half of all subsidiary publication rights: 
that’s what the gentlemen publishers of the 90’s.did and what 
was good enough for them is good enough for us. Chisel 
out as much as possible of the picture and dramatic rights, 
though we'll never have anything to do with the picture or 
the play until we are sent free tickets for the opening. Dip 
into handling the radio and foreign rights for a nice fat share 
in spite of the author or his agent being able to do it for 10‘. 
Hang together with other publishers in establishing these 
and other customs as traditional, for without them we 
couldnt do business. Or could we? 

Middle Ages publishing viewpoints were making feeble and 
unenthusiastic attempts to keep up with the fact that this is 
the 20th Century. In the trade, authors may not have as 
much artistic respect as they had in Elizabethan times, but 
that’s a commodity they’ve found they can do without better 
than they once believed—or were told. They'll now ex- 
change it in inverse ratio to economic respect, and still do 
the best work they can. 

But the going was tough. Finally they reached a point 
where they weren't going any farther forward. The pace 
had stopped at 50‘> of the book club and subsidiary rights, 
of picture companies almost always buying their work out- 
right forever and forever, and making as many pictures out 
of it as they pleased with no further payment. 

That was where matters stood last July. They stand much 
in the same place today. But last July a large and noisy 
firecracker exploded in the middle of the genteel situation. 
It awakened all the Katzenjammer kids. The firecracker 
was a little matter called the American Authors’ Authority. 
It was cooked up by the screenwriters in Hollywood and 
mouthed, in their publication, through James M. Cain. 

Cain rang the doorbell not twice this time, but when his 
finger went on it, the bell stuck, It is still buzzing, loudly, 
with lots of people running to many doors trying to answer 
it. To say that the AAA put everybody connected with 
authorship in the related fields of publishing and entertain- 
ment into a tizzy is to say that it put them into a TIZZY. 

Here were no low-voiced murmurs once a year in a family 
weekly. Here was a bellow. It announced a plan. It stated 
specific cases and what might be done. It had a program. 
It showed fangs. It issued a clarion call. 

It was heard, and produced turmoil that still needs no 
stirring. Some authors swallowed it whole, undiluted, and 
as first and almost savagely presented. Others became so 
frightened of it that they would have no part of it; they saw 
the teeth that were proposed to be given to the AAA to put 
the bite on users of written material as turning around and 
perhaps biting them. 

Still others, the moderates said, “Wait a minute. Let's 
look at this thing. Let's question it. Let's consider it for 
what it is worth, Let's maybe study it and if it is worth 
anything, tone it down to reason, and try to apply it.” 

That's where she stands today. The original plan is being 
considerably altered, but kept is its basic premise of organiz- 
ing writers effectively. Its greatest enemies probably are 
writers themselves who, being such crashing occupational 
individualists, can’t get used to the idea of working es a 
team in their own economic interests. Whatever may come 
of the AAA-Cain plan it is generally felt that out of the 
boiling controversy will come certain financial reforms in 
the writer's affairs. 

The year saw authors’ economics jump from ashy column in 


the Anniversary Variety to the front pages of newspapers iil 


over thé country. 


Even authors became aware that they 
had economics. 
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THE GOLD. 





‘A boxoffice natural, filmed on the grand scale.” 
bate —M.P. Daily | 


Caulk OKRNIA “There'll be gold in them thar tills wherever 


In Technicolor ‘California’ plays. A lusty, sprawling, beautifully 
Starring tinted western destined to mop up.” 


RAY MILLAND ae 


BARBARA S$ TANWYCK ‘A top western, solid boxoffice material. En- . 
BARRY FITZGERALD riched by luscious Technicolor, it’s rough, it’s 


vith * tough, it’s got plenty of action.” 


George Coulouris - Albert Dekker wt 
Anthony Quinn - Frank Faylen The Independent 


A JOHN FARROW Production 
Directed by John F ; 
Produced jaan Edis ainadine xe DON 7 STOP COUNTING / THIS | 
' 


Frank Butler and Theodore Strauss 
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World Premiere at N. Y. Rivoli, January 14th 
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“A super-western—strong contender for alltypes ‘An extraordinary picture—to do extraordinary 
y | Of patronage. Big league... Lushly budgeted.” business. The earnestness of ‘The Covered 
—Boxofice Wagon,’ the glamour of Technicolor at its best 











_— | ee 5 pa ha 
a “Action-packed epic bound to be successful. Ex- and 6 music of the period in brilliant perform- 
citing entertainment for audiences everywhere!”  22CE- —M. P. Herald 
, —Showmen’s Trade Review ee e 
@ a « 
- | “King-size epic for big hit. As a boxoffice at- ‘A decided boxofhce parlay. The big sprawling 
; | traction, it rates the endorsement of even the | western which Paramount used to turn out so 
Miami Chamber of Commerce. What more  artfu!!y has overtaken that company again in 
t can be said?” — Hollywood Reporter ‘California’.” — Variety 
Is| IS f aramount S -WrTa HIT OUT OF 5 FOR °46-47! 
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Coldwave Can't Chill Chi; ‘Years’ 506, 
‘Skies’ 906, ‘Show-Off 776, ‘Razor’ 606 


‘ Chicago. * 
Extreme cold wave didn’t offer e 
much competition to a Loop full of Leggewie Upped at 20th 
heavy grossers, with large holdouts | ns 
not an unfamiliar scene, even during; Edward Leggewie, former assist- 
the day in some cases. ‘ant manager of 20th-Fox Interna- 
“Best Years,” at Woods, continues , tional’s foreign version department, 
as one of the top draws, with long | has been named manager, succeeding | 
grind carrying run all night to tune: Boris Vermont. 





of record-breaking $50,000. Top: Vermont left the post last week to | 
Skies” er ven Burl ed take over supervision of production | 
Skies,” ; ‘hicago, : 


of a special series of shorts for Fox | 
Movietone. 


Pitt Holiday Week Spotty; 
‘Rage’ Leads With $19,500, 


on stage, for staggering $90,000. 
Oriental’s “Show-Off,” with Kath- 
ryn Grayson and Johnny Johnston 
in person brought in second money 
with smash $77,000. First week ol 
“Razor’s Edge” at State-Lake, ran 
away with a good portion of the holi- 





day biz with a bang-up $60,000 
Estimates for Last Week ‘ + + 176 ‘Sh Off’ 15G 
Apollo (B&K)_ (1,200; 66-05 )— Cristo > ow 
“Jolson Story” (Col). Initial sesh : man 
good for sock $32,000. MiP: Pittsburg z 
Chicago (B&K) (3,900: 65-95)— Holiday week didn't wind up here 
“Blue “Skies” (Par) with Burl Ives any better than expected a 
heading stage revue. Terrific $90,- reissue of “Rage in Heaven” picke 


up to do a little better than antici- 


000 in first week. pated and lead the town. In reality, 


Civic (Wildberg) (900; $1.10-$2.20) 


” ‘ vi “however, top money went to “The 
+ “Henry V" (UA) (21st ™ Kk). Upa Show Off” at Warner and “Return 
little over last week with $5,000. of Monte Cristo” at Harris, both 


Garrick (B&K) (900; 65-95)—"Re- with much smaller capacities. “Sus- 
turn of Mente Cristo” (Col). Opener! nonse” was way off at Fulton. ard 
smart $25,000 Stanley fared poorly with “Man I 

Grand (RKO) (1,500: 65-95) Love.” 

“Wonderful Life’ (RKO). Excep- Estimates for Last Week 
tionally good week here with Fulton (Shea) (1,700; 40-70)— 
$35 000. “Suspense” (Mono). They just 

Oriental (Essaness) (3,400; 65-95) wouldn't go for this one, and what- 
—‘Show-Off” (M-G) plus Kathryn ever biz it got can be traced to 
Grayson-Johnny Johnston stage lay- turnaways 1n immediate neighbor- 


Paris UNESCO Council 


Paris. 

The UNESCO council, bent of get- 
ting full value from the current 
Paris session, is screening the inter- 
national backlog of educationals at 
a fast pace. 

Scientific pictures are shown at 
the Palais de la Decouverte, films on 
children at the Maison de la Chimie 
and educationals at the Musee Peda- 
gogique. Over 100 pictures can be 
seen. 














out. First stanza good for smash hood, Around $8,000, very weak for 

$77,000. holiday stanza. : Seat ae a 
_ = " is « ic g € . ol — 

wlan ) 500: 5 _O5 Harris (Harri: ) (2.200; 7 
“gent ef the South” (RKO), with | “Return Monte Cristo” (Col). Man- 
“Falcon’s Adventure” (RKO) (2nd. 28ement smartly shoved this one in 
wk). Held its own with $22,000. couple of days ahead of schedule 
ae Piet . 85-08 when “Bachelor's Daughter” (UA) 
cone te Mica fal es ees flopped, and move paid off. Almost 
age 2aVv \ - issue ). > : ie ays. Pi P t of 
First week of new policy for former yi t= .~ ye © oat aga». 
burlesque house was a firm $23,000. «pazor's Edge” opened simulta- 


Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 65-95)— 


“Never Say Goodbye” (M-G). This 
one bowed with neat $20,000. 
State-Lake (B&K) 2,700: 65-95)— 


“Razor's Edge” (20th). Can't be beat, 
with no stage show, for mighty $60,- 
000. 

United Artists (B&K) (1,700; 65- 
95)—“‘Undercurrent” (M-G). Pretty 
big $32,000 for first week. 

Woods (Essaness) (1.200; 95-$1.20- 
$1.40-$1.80;—““Best Years of Lives” 
(RKO) (2d wk). Long grind yielded 
a thumping $50,000. 


Dallas Film Truck 
Robbed of 2 Comedies 


Dallas. 





neously at Harris and Senator, then 


went into latter house while Harri: 
kept “Edge” alone. > 
Penn (Loew’s-UA) (3,300; 40-70) 


—‘‘Rage in Heaven” (M-G). Picked 
up some down the stretch but still 
got nowhere near what this house 
is accustomed to doing at this time 


of the year. Did $19,500. 
Ritz (WB) (800: 40-70)—‘“Lady 
Luck” (RKO) (m.o.). Bottom fell 


right out of this one, despite fairly 


good preceding session at Stanley. 
Just barely got $2,000, something 


awful. 

Senator (Harris) (1,750; 40-70)— 
“White Tie and Tails” (U) and 
“Bamboo Blonde” (RKO). Nothing 


| for this twin bill at all. Stayed only 
| six days and in abbreviated session 




















got only a little over $3,000. 

Stanley (WB) (3,800: 40-70)— 
“Man I Love” (WB). Not up to holi- 
day par either; in fact, way below it. 
Just got $16,500. which isn’t -as 
much as house frequently does in a 
regular session. 

Warner ( WB) (2,000: 40-70)— 
“Show Off” (M-G). Red Skelton 
starrer a big winner, soaring to 
$15,000. That's terrific and why it 
didn’t stay here instead of mov- 
ing to Ritz, and let “Man I Love” go 
to the latter site, is a mystery. 


A truck load of film, on its way to 
Gainsville and other cities, was 
taken from its driver who had 
parked the truck in front of build- 
ing here to pick up some other mer- 
chandise. 

Police recovered the truck three 
days later with two comedy reels 
and the truck’s spare tire missing, 
Extra prints were obtained and de- 
liveries made. Truck was operated 
by the News Films Agency. 





National Boxoffice Survey 


New Year’s Week Biz Spotty—N. Y., Chi Hot; Pitt, 
L. A. Slump; ‘Razor’ Leads 


New Year’s week business in the, “Edge” polled terrific $175,500 in 


nation’s key city first runs emerged | seven weeks, including New Year’s | 


somewhat spotty, with bad weather | Eve, in N. Y., and also showed smash 
taking its toll in several situations. | $112,500 in four L. A. houses, spectac- 
New York held to expectations, | ular $50,000 in its Philly preem, and 
chalking up a record $1,061,900 in its | hefty $60,000 in Chi. “Clouds” came 
18 top houses. Chicago biz was | through with record-breaking $176,- 
good despite a severe cold wave on | 000 in eight days at the Music Hall, 
the Loop but Los Angeles slumped | N. Y., hung up sensational $25,000 in 
badly, with some houses off as much | Providence, and neat $40,000 in two 
as 50% frem their holiday biz of | Boston theatres. “Clementine” fal- 
1945. | tered to mildish $22,000 in its fifth 
Pittsburgh showed no signs of re- | N. Y. stanza but pulled sturdy $25,000 
covering from its ere-holiday slump, | in Boston and tall $38,000 in Wash- 
featuring generally poor biz all ington. 
around. Philly, hypoed by a group| “Time, Place, Girl” set precedent- 
of top new pictures, came out well. | shattering $95,000 mark in N. Y.. fol- 
Terrific snowstorm through New | lowing through with husky $40,000 in 
Year's Eve cut into Boston grosses | Philly, 


considerably but the Hub boxoffices | ington. “Best Years” continued 
indicated they were on the upbeat.| strong in N. Y. with solid $67,000, 


In general, the pix that had al-/| rolled up thumping $50,000 in sec- 
ready proved their drawing power | ond Chi week, and sock $16,000 in 
in showcase runs remained in the similar Hub sesh. David O. Selznick’s 
week’s charmed circle, with “Razor’s | “Duel in Sun’ ’showed hefty $40,000 


Edge” (20th), “Blue Skies” (Par), | in its roadshow world preem in L. A. 
“My Darling Ciementine” (20th), “Yearling” (M-G), also preeming via 
“Till Clouds Roll By (M-G), and/an L. A. roadshow, broke the house 


“Best Years of Lives” (RKO) top- | mark with smash $24,300. 

ping the lists. “Time, Place, Girl”! “It's | Wonderful Life’ (RKO) 
(WB), teeing off this week in New| slumped to mildish $35,000 in sec- 
York, rolled up record $95,000 and | ond N. Y. week, with disappointing 
also showed considerable strength in| grosses echoing in 19 other runs 
its other test runs. “Return of | throughout the country. “Nocturne” 
Monte Cristo” (Col) and “Showoff!” | 


(M-G) broke in strongly in sev-| Philly, did average $30,000 iri Bos- 


eral spots and “Rage in Heaven” ton. “Man I Love” (WB): Added to! Raphael Hakim to star in and direct, |Our nerd and heroine ‘discutss 


(M-G) continued pdcing the reissue! poor Pitt biz With dim $16,500’ in éne 


entries. of first test engagements. 


| “Wife Wanted” (Mono). 


and smash $29,000 in Wash- | 


(RKO) hung up record $25,500 in | 





Clouds’ Neat 256, 


Razor 186, Prov. 


Providence. 
Sock New Year bills all around 
have most stands playing holdovers 


for added coin. Among the biggies 
are “Blue Skies” at Strand, “Song 


of the South” at RKO Albee, “Razor’s 


Edge” at Majestic and “Till Clouds | 


Roll By” at Loew’s State. 
Estimates for Last week 


Albee (RKO) (2,200; 44-65)— 
“Song of South” (RKO) and “Fal- 
con’s Adventure” (RKO) (2d wk). 


Knocked off smash $20,000, with mid- 
night show helping in first seven. 


Carlton (Fay-Loew) (1.400; 44- 
>5 >) “Miarcio”’ (WR) Cioeeadw ¢2 100 
Fay’s (Fay) (1,500; 44-65)—“Home 


In Oklahoma” 
$8.000 
Majestic (Fay) (2,200: 44-65)— 
“Razor’s Edge” (20th) (2d wk). First 
sesh was very happy $18,000. 
Metropolitan (Snider) (3,100; 65- 
88)—‘‘Below Dateline’ (Mono) and 
eight acts of vaude. Fair $5.500. 
State (Loew) (3,200; 44-65)—*Till 
Clouds Roll By” (M-G) 
First week was sensash $25,000. 
Strand (Silverman) (2.200: 44-65) 
—“Blue Skies” (Par) (2d wk). First 
week’s take hit sock $20,000 and 
still plenty strong. 


and vaude. Very nice 


‘Skies’ 21G, Time’ 2536, 
Show-Off’ 2136, Denver 


Denver. 

Even with a severe cold snap and 
snow over the weekend ‘Blue 
Skies” packed the Denham most of 
the time to ring up a very near rec- 
ord, and of course held over. “The 
Showoff” with “Cockeyed Miracle” 
took in what ordinarily would have 
been an easy holdover figure, but 
the house wanted to start with a new 


bill New Years. “Time, Place, Girl,” | 


however, took in the most money by 
reason of showing at three houses, 


the Denver, Esquire, Webber. Most 
houses were sold out New Year’s 
eve, 


Estimates for Last Week 
Aladdin (Fox) (1,400; 35-74)—“No- 
body Lives Forever” (WB) and 
After week 
at Denver, Esquire, Webber, still 


running poor $3,000 


Denham (Cockrill) (1,750: 35-70)— 
“Blue Skies” (Par), Big $21,000 and 


holding. 

Denver (Fox) (2,525; 35-74)— 
, Time, Place, Girl” (WB): Day-date 
_with Esquire, Webber, fine $17,000. 

Esquire (Fox) (742; 35-74)—“Time, 
Place, Girl” (WB). Day-date with 
Denver, Webber, fine $4,000. 

Orpheum (RKO) (2,600: 35-74)— 
, “Showoff” (M-G) and “Cockeyed 
Miracle” (M-G). Big $21,500. 

Paramount (Fox) (2,200: 35-74)—~— 
|“Gallant Journey” (Col) and “Lady 
| Chaser” (PRC). Fair $9,000. 
| Rialte (Fox) (878: 35-74) —“I’ve 
| Always Loved You” (Rep) and “My 
| Dog Shen” (SG). After week at 
| Denver. Esquire, Webber, Aladdin, 
| fair $5,000. 

Webber (Fox) (750: 35-74)—“Time. 
Place, Girl” (WB). Day-date with 
| Denver, Esquire, good $4.500. 


RKO SWITCHING AD 
| CAMPAIGN ON ‘LIFE’ 


Because speed with which RKO 
was forced to send Frank Capra’s 
“It's a Wonderful Life” into release 
prevented launching it, with an ade- 
quate campaign—and results are be- 
ing felt at the b.o.—distrib last week 
ceased accepting dates until latter 
| part of January and early February. 
New  publicity-ad campaign on 
jthe Jimmy Stewart-starrer is being 
launched in the meantime. 

RKO originally intended to pre- 
cede “Life” with “Sinbad.” but lat- 
ter ‘s in Technicolor, and strike pre- 
vented obtaining prints. Thus, in 
need of a top picture for some 20 or 
so Christmas week dates, “Life” was 
rushed in before campaign was 
,ready. Biz at the Globe, on Broad- 
' way, and in other spots is said to be 
“good,” but not up to expectations. 











| BALL, SIMON FOR ‘MATING’ 


| Helly wood. 
Lucille Ball and S. Sylvan Simon 
‘are on loanout from Metro to 


‘respectively, “The Mating Cal” * ' 


Picture will be made at Columbia all the things everybody would like! managed to get in one 


Seeing Pix Wholesale 


(2d wk). | 





ema 


Boston in General Biz Uptake: 
‘Nocturne’ 306, ‘Clementine’ 25¢ 





London, Dec. 26. 
Postponing his Hollywood trip 
twice due to delays in his current 
starrer, “Fame Is the Spur,” Michael 


Bennett. Fritz Jang will handle the 
directorial chores. 








Clementine’ 386, Leads; 
D. C. Off to Good Year; 
‘Girl’ 296; ‘Clouds’ 306 


Redgrave Dee fn Jan. 


Boston. 
What looked like a general uptake 
in biz all around got nipped by a 
blizzard opening days of last week 
to keep takes on a moderate keel, 
but all houses did a fine New Year’s 
biz and it seems fairly clear the post- 


Redgrave leaves for the U. S.| holiday advance in grosses will de- 
Jan. 6, : ; velop. On top here are “Clemen- 
He'll star in a film opposite Joan | tine” at the Met, “Till the Clouds 


Roll By” at the State and Orpheum, 
and “Nocturne” plus stage show at 
RKO. “Best Years of Life,” h.o., 
also big. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Boston (RKO) (3,200; 50-$1.10)— 
“Nocturne” (RKO) plus Prof. Lam- 
berti, Sibyl Bowman, Tommy Dix, 
others on stage, Got off to a good 
start and should put house back to 
its high average $30,000 level. 





Washington, | Esquire (M-P) (1,200; $1.80) — 
rer Bia tal - ae |“Best Years Lives” (RKO). Secon 
Dg oy pe wider week right in groove at $16,000 after 


giving 1947 a 


nice kickoff in these | 


| SRO $16,500, first. 


parts. Most of the houses are play- Fenway (M-P) (1,373; 40-80)— 
ing nine-day runs, with “Darling | “Deception (WB) and “Dangerous 
Clementine” heading the parade | Millions” (20th). M.O. from Met and 
with $38,000 for that stretch. Close | husky. About $11,000. 

hehind “Time, Place, Girl” at $29.- Majestic (Indie) (1.500; 40-80)— 
000 and “Clouds Roll By” at $30,000, | “Johnny in Clouds” (Indie) and 
are both in the big numbers. “Devil's Play Ground” (Indie ). 


Estimates for Last Week 


Opened fairly well, to around $6,000. 


Capitol (Loew) (3,434); 44-80)— |, Memorial (RKO) (2,900; 40-80 )— 
“My Darling Clementine” (20th) | “Song, of South’ (RKO) and ae 
with vatde. Tall $38,000 for nine | Horse” (UV). Finishing out  thirc 
days ‘ ' week but died around $15,000. 

Shad ' oe 962: 44.70). | Metropolitan (M-P) (4,367; 40-80) 
_fatumoia (Loew) (1.26%, 4-70) | _ Matting Clementine” (20th) and 


$13,000 for nine days. 


“Personality Kid” (Col). Strongest 
bid for biz in town with very nice 


Earle (WB) (2,154; 44-85)—“Time, | take anticipated, around $25,000. 
Place. Girl” (WB), Sizzling $29,000 Orpheum (Loew) (3,200; 40-80)— 
for nine days. “Till the Clouds Roll By” (M-G). 

Keith’s (RKO) (1,838: 44-80)-— 


“Song of South” (RKO) (2nd week). 
Smash $25,000 after a terrif $32,000 
for the first stanza. 

Little (Miller) (285: $1.20-%2.40)— 
“Henry V” (UA) (9th wk). Continu- 
ing at $6,500 capacity, same as last | 
week. 

Metropolitan (WB) (1,513: 
—“End of Time” (RKO) 
| Fairish $9,000 for nine days. 

Palace (Loew) (2,370; 44-70)— | 
“Till Clouds Roll By” (M-G) (2nd 
, wk). Hot $30.000 for nine days, after 
| clegant $27.000 for first week. 


44-70) 
(m.0o.). 


Powerful product drawing very well 
and promising fine take, over $26,000. 


Paramount (M-P) (1,700: 40-80)— 
“Deception” (WB) and “Dangerous 
| Millions” (20th). M.o. “rom Met ard 


still lively. Around $17,000. 

State (Loew) (3,200: 40-80)—‘Till 
the Clouds Roll By” (M-G). Should 
bounce this place back into running, 
bettering last week's $16,000. 

Translux (Translux) (900; 30-74)— 
“Notorious Gentleman” (U) and 
“Don’t Gamble Strangers” (Mono). 
Second week looks good for $5,000 
after swell $7,000, first. 
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Historically, no. 
, Most of us can remember when the 
conventions of normal commerce 


| were very ‘much resented by every- 
one in the pic- 
ture business. 
It’s not so 
many years 
ago that all of 
us felt a keen 
delight when 
people used to 
say: “He’s 
crazy; he’s in 
the movie 
business.” 


i 
i 
j 
| 
| 


the answer is 














become _ sensi- 
tive about our 
;modified lunacy. We have been in 


Maurice A. Bergman 





‘we actually are under the illusion 


' 


that we are related to the traditions 
of enterprise. 


Actually, the psyche of our en- 
vironment bears no relation to the 
mentality of any other business. 


First of all, we are essentially ab- 
stract. Our commodity is primarily 
jan idea and there’s no appraising 
;the value of an idea until it has 
| been reduced or processed into 
|something tangible which in _ this 
| case is a motion picture. 


Now, no one ever knows what 
| kind of a motion picture will come 
out of a particular idea. Yet year 
in and year out we (and our bank- 
|ers, God bless them) bet a half bil- 
lion dollars that the ideas will be 
good ones. 


| 
| 
| 


| You might say in view of all this | 


that ours is a gambling business and 
, therefore not much more of a gam- 
_ ble than any other business. 


| That is completely wrong. We are 
;not even a good gamble. Then, any- 
|one might ask, how is it that we get 
jalong so well. I will tell you. 

| The movies have done so well in 
j the past 50 years because they have 
| not suffered the same _ inhibitions 
|that their customers have. In the 
/movies we make love on the screen, 


ting married in the open. They do 


Is This a Business? 


A. BERGMAN; 


Now we have | 


such propinquity to business that | 


Ne td 








| to do as a normal social thing, yet 
;never do. 
| In other words we have a spirit. 
| We are a bit childish and immature 
;}and admit it; whereas other busi- 
| nesses are just as immature but hide 
in it many different ways by con- 
ventions we see attached to them. 
Of course, we can’t completely re- 
sist the pseudo-science that pops up 
all around us. Now and then you 
hear us talking like Stuart Chase 
/and once in a while wt deal in the 
|mumbo-jumbo of the. statistician. 
We even go in for research and sur- 
veys; but this is more in the spirit 
of confirming our own hunches 
rather than exploring new horizons. 
The danger is that we may be- 
come a business and strangle our 
|lunacy to the degree that we be- 
come dull. Then nobody will love 





| us. 


| Perish Forbid! | 
We press agents know that show- 
manship is doing the absurd thing 
at the logical time. We may well 
fear that we will end up doing the 
rational thing at the illogical time. 
In a sense we are ethereal and not 
down to earth. Whereas it is a great 








virtue in other businesses to have 
your two feet on the ground, it is 
quite salutary in the movie game to 
have our neuroses in the heavens. 

I live in agony of the thought that 
the tide of economics, which so few 
of us understand, will enmesh us 
and, before we know what happens, 
we may all be talking about the laws 
of marginal utility and diminishing 
| returns. 

Every now and then I myself slip 
and find a Latin phrase rolling off 
;my tongue. Just the other day in an 
;ad meeting a young colleague non- 
\chalantly said he had no a priori 
view of the matter. 

These symptoms crop up now and 
then but we manage to keep them in 
line. ‘ 
| Some good leg art can neutralize 
a lot of sophistication. 
We are told that the public is 
| growing up. So are we. Wait til! you 
see a picture called “Stairway to 





,get-| Heaven.” 


This may not be ‘a business but T 
plug. 
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LA Spotty; Razor 


Keen 112146 in 4; 


Duel Fast 406; Humoresque’ 716 in 3 





Los Angeles. 


Year’s Eve business proved 
aay. in most first runs despite big 
pictures. In some instances biz was 
off as much as 50% under Jast year 
and exhibs blame concentrated acci- 
dent-prevention campaigning over 
the holidays as a factor in the drop 
of trade. Although no records were 
set, houses had genera lly good 
grosses and in three Warner spots, 
biz was ahead of last year. 


“Duel in the Sun” teed off to a 


fine start New Year’s Eve on a roaé- | 


and 
the 
for 


and 


: , policy in two situations 
Poet Nike’ a fine $40,000 for 
initial frame. Other new bills 
the holiday were — “Verdict 
“Genius at Work” in three houses. 
It is pointing for an okay $31,000. 
First stanza of “Razor's Edge” pulled 
up with a smash $112,500 in four 
houses. “Humoresque was a great 
$71,000 in three spots on the first 
frame. “Yearling” roadshow wound 
up first frame at the Carthay with 
$24,300, or $159 better than the pre- 
vious record holder, “Gone With the 
Wind.” 
Estimates for Last Week 

Belmont (FWC) (1,532; 60-$1 )— 
“Love Laughs Andy Hardy” (M-G) 
(94 wk). Weak $6,500. 

Beverly. (FWC) (1,270; $1-$1.80)- 
“Best Years Our Lives” (RKO) 
wk). Nifty $16,800. 

Beverly Hills Music Hall (Blum- 
‘enfeld-G&S) (824; 65-$1)—"Strange 
Woman” (UA) (3d wk). Smart 
$6,600 

Carthay Circle 
$1.80 )—“Yearling” 
Record $24,300. 

Chinese (Grauman-WC) (2,048; 60- 
$1)—“Razor’s Edge” (20th) (2d wk). 
Socko $29,000. 

Downtown 
“Humoresque” 
$25,000. 

Downtown Music Hall 


(FWC) (1.518; $1- 
(M-G) (2d wk). 


(WB) 
(WB) 


(1,800; 50-$1)— 
(2d wk). Big 


feld) (872; 55-$1)—“Strange Woman” | 


(UA) (3d wk). Near $19,000. 


Egyptian (FWC) (1,538; $1-$2.40)— | 


“Duel in Sun” (RKO) (roadshow). 


Sichting $25,000. 


El Rey (FWC) = (861; 60-$1) — 
“Verdict” (WB). About $7,000. 

Four Star (UA-WC) (900; 60-85) | 
—“Verdict” (WB) and “Genius at 
Work” (RKO). About $6,000. 

Guild (FWC) (968: 60-$1) — 
“Temptation” (U) (2d wk). Dull | 
$3,700. 

Hawaii (G&S-Blumenfeld) (956: 


50-$1)—“Strange Woman” (UA) (3d | 


wk). Nifty $7,200. 

Hollywood (WB) 
“Humoresque” (WB) 
Sharp $23.000. 

Hollywood Music Hall 
feld) (475; 50-85)—“Strange Wom- 
an” (UA) (3d wk). Good $6,400. 
_Iris (FWC) (828; 60-85)—“Tempta- 
tion” (U) (2d wk). Light $5,100. 

Loew’s State (Loew-WC) (2,404: 
60-$1) — “Razor's Edge” (20th) (2d 


(2.756: 50-$1)— 
(2d wk). 


(Blumen- 


wk). Great $47.900. 
Los Angeles (D’town-WC) (2,097: 
60-$1)—“Love Laughs” (M-G) (2d 


wk). Poor $22.100. 

Loyola (FWC) (1,248: 60-$1) — 
“Razor's Edge” (20th) (2d wk). Big 
$18,200. 


Million Dollar (D’'town) (2.420: 55- | 


85) — “Beauty and Bandit” (Mono) 
with Tito Guizar on stage. Good 
$21 .090. 


Orpheum (D'town-WC) (2.210: 60- 


$.) — “Verdict” (WB) and “Genius | 


at Work” (RKO). Sighting $18.000. 
Pantages (Pan) (2.812: 50-$1) — 
“Wonderful Life’ (RKO) (2d wk). 
Sturdy $32,300. 
. Paramount (F&M) (3.398: 50-$1)— 
Blue Skies” (Par) (3d wk). Hand- 
Some $35,900. 
Paramount Lollywood (F&M) (1,- 
451; 50-$1) — “Blue Skies” (Par) 
(34 wk). Hefty $22,400. 
RKO Hillstreet (RKO) (2.890; 59- 
80) — “Wonderful Life’ (RKO) (2d 
a Closed initial stanza with $28.- 


a Atits (FWC) (1,370: 60-$1) — 
$a caghtation” (U) (2d wk). Fair 


Z Studio City (FWC) (880: 60-$1)— 
ga cmptation” (U) (2d wk). Fair 


United Artists (UA-WC) (2.100: 
be $1) — “Temptation” ( U) and 
Slightly Scandalous” (U) (2d wk). 
Slow $14.900. 


: Uptown (FWC) (1.719: 60-$1) — 

Razor's Edge” (20th) (2d wk). 

Great $20,300. 

omorwe (FWC) (885; $1-1.80)— 
vel in Sun” (S ighti 

$15.00. un SRO). Sighting 


«, Wilshire (FWC) (2,296: 60-$1) — 
Love Laughs” (M-G) (2d wk). Slow 


$10.100. 
«Wiltern (WB) (2.300: 50-$1) — 
Humoresque” (WB) (2d. wk). 


Bright $23,000. 


CANTOR SHOOTING 
: Hollywood. 
Eddie Cantor's production, “If 
ew Susie,” started lensing at 
on his 28th anniversary in 
show business. 

Cantor costars with Joan Davis in 
film as wel] as producing. 





4 
Tv 


(2d 


(Blumen- | 


' 


Grosses Are Net 

Film gross estimates, as re- 
ported herewith from the vari- 
ous key cities, are not, i.e., with- 
out the 20% tax. Distributors 
share on net take, when playing 
percentage, hence the estimated 
figures are net income. 

The’ parenthetic admission 
prices, however, as indicated, in- 
clude the U.S. amusement tax. 


‘Healthy Seattle Sesh 
‘ ? 1G. ¢ b’ 
For ‘Razor’ 2536; ‘Fa 

. ies’ 616 

106; ‘Blue Skies’ 63 

Seattle. 
The new year appears to have 
|settled down with take healthy, but 
not sensational. Over the holiday it 
was big. All night spots were sell- 
outs. Midnight shows at most pix 
houses got good attention and 


pepped the grosses. 
Estimates for Last Week 














| Blue Mouse (H-E) (800; 45-80)— | 
i“Blue Skies” (Par) Okay around 
$6,500 


Fifth Avenue (H-E) (2,349: 45-80) 
—“Razor’s Edge” (20th). In opener, 
| swell $25,500; reaching out for top 
|; grossers at this house. 

Liberty (J & VH) (1,650; 45-80)— 
“Jolson Story” (20th). Around $14,- 
| 300; big. Holding. 
| Music Box ‘(H-E) (850: 45-80)— 
|“Show-Off” (M-G) and “Phantom 
| Thief” (Col). Big opening added to 
| $15,300. 


Suzanne” (Rep) 
nadian Skies” (Golden Gate). 

Paramount (H-E) 
“Nobody Lives Forever” (WB) and 
“Great to Be Young” (Col). Not-so 
hot at $8.100. 

Reosevelt (Sterling) (800: 45-80)— 
|““Wake Up and Dream” (20th) and 
“Dangerous Millions” (20th). In 2d 
wk. big $6,100. 

Winter Garden (Sterling) (800: 45- 


and “’Neath Ca- 


| Music Box (H-E) (850: 45-80)— 
“Notorious ’ (RKO) (5th wk). 
Around $5 800; good. 

| Orpheum (H-E) (2,600: 45-80)— 
|“Never Say Goodbye” (WB) and 
i‘Secrets of Sorority Girl” (PRC) | 
(2d wk). Five days, $6.100: good. 
Palomar (Sterling) (1.350; 45-80) 
—-“Fabulous Suzanne” (Rep) and 
|“Neath Canadian Skies” (Golden 
|Gate). Plus stage. Zorina on stage, 
| billed as “Queen of Nudists” the 
;}reason for big $10,000 for “Fabulous 


50)—-‘“‘Casablanca” (UA) and “Boy’s 
Ranch” (M-G). split with “Claudia | 
and David” (20th) and “Faithful in 
|My Fashion” (M-G) (3rd runs). 


K.C. ‘CLOUDS’ $23,000: 
RAZOR’ CUTS $20,000 


Kansas City. 

Biz. starting off strong Christmas 
Day, continues brisk. “Razor’s Edge” 
started second smash week Dec. 31. 
| “Till Clouds Roll By.” opening solo 
| Tuesday (31) at the Midland is 
| sighting a great $23,000. 

Estimates for Last Week 
Esquire-Uptown-Fairway 


| Midwest) (820. 2,043, 700: 45-65) — 
|“Razor’s Edge” (20th) (2d wk). 
| Sighting $20,000. 

Midland ‘Loew’s) (3,500: 45-65) 





| “Till Clouds Roll By” (M-G). Opened 
Tuesday (31) for great $23,000. 
| Newman (Paramount) (1,900; 45- 
65)—"Blue Skies” (Par). Okay $15,- 
000. 

Orpheum (RKO) (1.900: 
| “It’s Wonderful Life” 
wk). Fair $9,000. 


(RKO) (2nd 


Tower (Fox-Jojiee) (2,100; 45-65) 
|} —“Gentleman Joe Palooka” (Mono) 
jand “Rolling Home” (SG) plus 


vaude. Opened Friday ‘3). 


Show-Off’ Sock 186, 
‘Margie’ 1756, Indpls. 


Indianapolis 


| Holiday week biz 


| good advance over recent grosses, al- | 


|though only one house went to bat 
| with attraction expected to hold, on 
account of desired New Year's 
change. “Show-Off,” at Loew's, was 
|powerhouse, with sock $18,000. 
|“Margie,” at Indiana, came through 
lwith strong $17,500. “Magnificent 
| Doll.” at Keith's, was sturdy enough 
,to stay second week. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Circle (Katz-Dolle)—“Lady Luck” 
(RKO) and “Criminal Court” (RKO). 
Fair $10,000. 

Indiana (Katz-Dolle) (3,300; 40760) 
—‘Margie” (20th). Hefty $17,500. 

Keith’s (Indie) (1,300: 40-60)— 
“Magnificent Doll” «U). Dandy $13,- 
000 and holds over. 

Loew’s ‘(Loew's) (2,450; 40-60)— 
“Show-Off” (M-G) and “Devil's 
Playground” ‘UA). Socko $18,000. 

Lyric ‘(Katz-Dolle) ‘1,600; 40-60 )— 
“Spider Woman Strikes Back” (¢U) 
) and “House of Horrors”, (U). Oke 
$7,600. 





(F ox | 


45-65)— | 


represented a} 


‘CLOUDS’ ROLL 236, K.C.; 
‘RAZOR’S EDGE’ $20,000 


, Kansas City. 

Films continue with grosses in the 
heavy vein. “Till the Clouds Roll 
By,” at the Midland, which opened 
Dec. 31, looks for a great $23,000. 
Three of the other first runs have 
hoidovers, all doing well. Tower is 
only house to maintain a Friday- 
opening policy through the holidays. 
Blizzard last week-end no help. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Esquire - Uptown - Fairway (Fox- 
Midwest) (820, 2,043, 700: 45-65)— 
“The Razor’s Edge” (20th) (2d wk). 
Keen $20,000. Last week film got 
smash $28,000, setting house record. 

Midland (Loew’s) (3,500: 45-65)— 
“Till the Clouds Roll By” (M-G). 
Bangup $23,000 and will hold 
ci Newman (Paramount) (1,900: 
|65)—“Blue Skies” (Par) (2d 





| 
| 


45- 
wk) 


| Nifty $16,000 after last week's $23.- | 


| 000, house’s top figure. 

| Orpheum (RKO) (1,900: 45-65)— 
| “It's Wonderful Life’ (RKO) (2d 
wk). Fair $9,000, against last week’s 
| $13,000 

| Tower (Fox Joffee) (2,100: 45-65)— 
“Stars Over Texas” (PRC) and 
| “Scandal in Paris” (UA), with Ros- 
coe Ates heading stage bill. Good 
week with $10,000. 


‘Razor Sharp 506, 


| To Lead Philly 


Philadelphia. 

| Sloppy weather on New Year's 
Day put a slight dent into the hefty 
{holiday week grosses, but red-hot 
Eve biz hypoed prices, more than 
making up for it. Most of the first- 
| runs are holding over with big league 
| product predominating. For first 
time in history of Warners’'Earle a 


| stage show is being held over for 
;} second week. Attraction is Louis 
| Prima’s band. 

Estimates for Last Week 


Aldine (WB) (1,303: 50-94)—*Song 
|}of South” (RKO) (2d wk). Last 
weck neat $21,000. 


Arcadia (Sablosky) (700: 50-94)— 


“Meet John Doe” (Indie) (reissue). 
| Showing .surprising strength. Last 
| week, “Verdict” (WB) tepid $4,000 


for second run. 
Boyd (WB) (2,350: 50-94 )—“Under- 


$31.000. 


| Earle (WB) (2,760; 60-99)—‘“Betty 
Co-Ed” (Col) with Louis Prima’s 
band being held .over for an un- 


precendented second week on stage. 
Last week combo of “Vacation Reno” 
and Prima good for boff $45,000. 

Fox (20th) (2.250; 50-94)—‘“Razor’s 
Edge” (20th) (2d wk). Opener last 
| week spectacular $50,000. 

Goldman (Goldman) (1,300: 50-94) 
—Cross My Heart” (Par) (2d wk). 
First week’s take great $26,500. 
| Karlton (Goldman) (1,000; 50-94)-— 
“Rage in Heaven” (M-G) (2d wk). 
Last week neat $16,000. 


“Dark Mirror” (U) (2d run) 
wk). Last week okay $7.500. 
Mastbaum (WB) (4.350; 50-94)— 
“Time, Place. Girl” (WB) (2d wk). 
Last week husky $40,000 plus good 
$4,000 for Sabbath showing at Earle. 
Pix (Cummins) (500; $1.95-$2.60 )— 


(2d 





|“Henry V” (UA) (2d wk). Opener 
;0f roadshow (two-a-day) snagged 
| good $12,000. | 

Stanley (WB) (2.950: 50-94)— 
“Blue Skies” (Par) (6th wk). Fifth 


canto of Crosby starrer great $32,000. 
| Stanton (WB) (1.475; 50-94)—“Noc- 
turne”’ (RKO) (2d wk). Opening sesh 
broke house record with $25,500. 


Kay, Daughters’ 406; 
‘Song South’ 136, Cincy 


Strong array of new bills for fes- 
tive rush has five of the seven down- 


|town houses in upper brackets. Re- 
| vival of stage shows at the Albee 
|afier a fortnight’s recess, with 


“Bachelors Daughters” and Beatrice 
| Kay topping vaude lineup, is topping 
ithe town with a sensational figure. 
i“Time, Place, Girl” and “Secret 
Heart” are neck and neck for sec- 
ond laurels 
Estimates fer Last Week 

Albee (RKO) = (3,100; 55-95)— 
“Bachelors Daughters” (UA) 
Beatrice Kay, Modernaires, 
Winchell. others on stage. 
tional $40,000. puffed by 


Paul 


sellout of 


midnight performance New Year's 
| Eve at $2.40 top. 
| Capitol (RKO) = (2,000; 55-70)— 
'“Secret Heart” (M-G). Big $16,000. 
| Holds. 

Grand (RKO? (1.430: 45-70)— 
“Song of South” (RKO), Whammo 
$13,000 and remains for second 
| round. 

Keith’s (UP) (1,542: 55-70)— 
“Temptation” (U) (2d wk). Hold- 


ing to plump $8,000. 





erner” (FC) ‘reissue) (m.o.). Socko 
$8,500. 

Palace ‘RKO) (2.600; 55 -70)— 
“Time, Place, Girl” (WB). Swell 
$17.000. 

Shubert (RKO) (2,100: 55-70)— 
“Song of, South”. (RKO). Great 
1 $10,600. 


|eurrent’ (M-G) (2d wk). Opener fine | 
(3.039: 45-80)— | ; oa pec 


Keith’s (Goldman) (1,500: 50-94)— | 


plus | 


Following the boffo pattern set by 
Christmas week business, 


biz during New Year's week held up 
to optimistic expectations. 


originally hoped for on the basis of 





atres, bolstered by hefty New Year's 
| Eve biz when almost all tilted theii 
| prices, chalked up a hefty $1,061,900. 

Four new records were set during 
the week, with grosses at the Music 
Hall, Roxy, Capitol and Strand 
toppling their. previous highs. Most 
theatres showed strong increases 
| over Christmas week biz, with such 
|houses as the Astor, Paramount, 
| Hollywood and Palace picking up 
strongly. 

Tops of the holiday session 
ithe $175,500 raked in by 


was 
“Razor's 


all | 


Edge” for seven days, including New | 
Year’s Eve, at the Roxy. Sixth week | 


figure is by far the highest ever rung 


early estimates, the 18 first-run the- | 


“Clouds Roll,’ ‘Secret Heart’-T. Dorsey, 
“Time, Place -Monroe, Razor's Edge 


Set N.Y. Records, Latter for 3d Time 


to. disappointing $8.000 for third 


which | week, ending Friday (3) and includ- 
snapped Broadway film houses back | ing New Year's. 
sharply from their seasonal slump, } week. 


Holds one more 


Golden (769; $1.20-$2.40)—“Henry 


Although |} V” (UA) (19th wk). Climbed nicely 
grosses did not equal the $1,086,000 | over 


the holiday season, with a 
he‘ty $15,000 expected in till for 
18th wk., ending last Saturday (4), 
Previous stanza was $12.500 


Hollywood (WB) (1.499: 70-$1.10) 


-‘Humoresque” (WB) (2d wk). 
Started second session Wednesday 
Beige First week, ineluding New 
Year’s Eve, soared to near-house 
record of $54,000 and film looks set 
for at least several more good 
rounds. 

Palace (RKO) (1.700: 60-$1.20)— 


up by one theatre anytime and means! 


i} the Roxy has broken its own house 


|record three times during the run of 

léhe > 289 6 mietiies Roahort, 2. A liein 

cia eae vat vruse ar So) Se ee -~ aReay hae 

replaced Rosario & Antonio on the 

Roxy stage this week 

“Till the Clouds Roll By,” in its 

fourth week at the Music Hall, did aj} 
| terrific $176,000. but the figure in- 


| cludes both New Year's Eve and Day, | 
roundup. | 
Total represented not only the great- | 


imakiig it an eight-day 


}est amount of money ever passed 
lover the Hall's ticket sills but also 
ithe greatest number of customers in 
|a similar period. 

Most surprising new 


the Strand, where, with Vaughn 
| Monroe orch heading the stage bill, 


!a smash $95,000 record was hung up. | 


Mark, near capacity for this house, 
was made possible by the upped holi- 
day prices. “Secret Heart,” doubling 
with a stage bill headed by Tommy 
| Dorsey orch at the Capitol. 


|hefty $111,000, topping 
house high by $1.000. 
“Best Years of Our Lives.” at the 
Astor, aided by considerable word- 
of-mouth which has_ brought 


previous 


in a smash $67,000, with biz hypoed 
by two extra shows New Year's Eve 
land upped admish prices. 
| mount, with “Cross My Heart” and a 
stage bill topped by the Andrews 
Sisters. fell slightly below hopes but 
still did a neat $107,000 in its second 
! week. ‘“Humoresaue,” in_ its 
session at the Hollywood, came near 
the house record with a solid $54,000, 
i'while “Song of the South,” at the 
Palace, with kids lined up long be- 
fore noon. zoomed to a fifth 
total of $50,000. 

British pictures continued to hold 
itheir own. “Stairway to Heaven” 
garnered near-capacity $22.000 in its 
| first stanza on the house‘s two-a-day 
ireserved seat policy. while 
iV.” now in its 18th week at 
|Golden, showed a_ solid 
|“Overlanders.” stifled by its 
| length and the small capacitv of the 
Rialto, stil! managed a good $8,000. 
| “Wonderful Life’ proved one of 
the most disappointing of the week. 
|'with holiday biz failing to bring it 


“Henry | 
the | 
$15.000. | 


long | 


| 


| above an n.s.g. $35,000 in its second | 


round at the Globe. “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” also sagged badly in its first 
| holdover stanza to $8,000 and is being 
| nulled after one more week at the 
'Gotham. “My Darling Clementine” 
| did a mildish $22.000 in its fifth week 
at the Rivoli but holds for two more 
sessions. 

Estimates for Last Week 
Astor (City Inv.) (1.300: 70-$1.40) 


wk). Ran in two extra shows New 
Year’s Eve, which, with tilted holi- 
day prices. rane up smesh $67,000 for 
week ending Thursday (3), which 
included New Year's Day. Film’s 
getting strong word-of-mouth and 
continues indefinitely. 

Capitol (Loew's) (4.820: 60-$1.10) 
—“Secret Heart” (M-G) plus stage- 
show headed by Tommy Dorsey 
orch. In first session. ending Dec. 
| 31. and including New Year's Eve, 
record-breaking $111.000, top- 





did 


note. Befogged by bad weathcr New 
| Year’s Day. show stiil rang up an- 
| other $14,000. for eight-day total of 
| $125,000. 

Criterion (‘Loew’'s) (1,700: 
$1.25) — “Temptation” (U) (2d 
First session ended Monday 
, with eight-day total, including 
Year's Eve, reaching $35.000. 
ond week avpears 
, to $22,000. Holds. 
Glebe (Brandt) (1.500: 
“Wonderful Life’ (RKO) 


60- 
wk). 
(30), 
New 
Sec- 
likely to slump 


70-$1.20)— 
(3d wk). 


| including New Year's Eve. Hopes 
for the second round. ending Fri- 
day (3), had been for at least $42,000 
| but low holiday gross stymied it. 
Gotham (Brandt) (900: 70-$1.40)— 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” (UA) (3d wk). 
Barrage of bad notices and 
side criticism seem. to have taken 
their toll, with the film stumbling 


—“Best Years of Lives” (RKO) (6th | 


entry of the | 
week was “Time, Place and Girl,” at | 


soared | 
far above expectations to achieve aj} 


out } 
many infrequent theatregoers, pulled | 


Para- | 


teeoff | 


week | 


Son |} ping previous house mark by a G- 
eensa- | | 


| Disapnointing £35000 for seven days. | 
Lyric (RKO) (1,400; 55-75 }—*“ West- | 


out- | 


ito new 


—‘PBeast 


“Song of South” (RKO-Disney) (6th 
wk). School holiday is boosting this 
one. with moppets still lined up. 
Fifth week ending Dec. 31, and in- 
cluding New Year’s Eve, equaled ex- 
pectations with smash $50,000. far 
ahead of fourth week's mildish 
$27.000. 

Paramount (Par) (3.664: 
—‘“Cross My Heart” (Per), and on 
stave, Andrews Sisters. Tonv Pastor 
orch, Les Paul Trio, others (3d wk) 
Third week started New Year’s Dav 
(1). Second holdover stanza. which 
included New Year’s Eve. rang up 
heftv $107.000. wav ahead of opening 
session's big $80.000. 

Park Avenue (U) (583: $1.80-$2.40) 


70-$1.20) 


—‘Stairway to Heaven” (U) (2d 
wk). Second stanza started New 
Yeer’s Day (1). Teeoff session, not 


including an extra New Year's Eve 
sereening, rose to smash _ $22.000. 
virtual cavacity for this house on 
its two-a-day policy. 

Radio City Musie Hall (Rockefel- 
lers) (5.945: 70-$1.25)—“Till Clouds 
Roll By” (M-G) anc Christmas 
nareant on stage (4th wk). Climbed 
record of terrific $176.000 
for week endin®e Wednesday (1). 
which included New Year's Fve and 
Day. Picture holds indefinitely. 
Fourth weck broke all attendance 
rerords at house. 

Rialto (Mayer) (A94: %45-85)— 
“Overlanders” (1) (2d wk). Hold- 
ine un well, with strong $8,000 for 


this frame. same as in the teeoff 
session, “Murder in Reverse” (Eng- 
lish jndie) enens Fridew (19) 
Rivoli (UA-Par) (2.999 60-$1.25) 
—“Darling Clementine” (20th) (5th 
wk). Seven days, including New 
Year's Eve. did miidich ©2000 with 


fourth week endins 
to fairish $27.000. 
Tresdav (14). 

(Per) takes over. 

Roxv (20th) (5.886: 90-$1.20) — 
“Razor's Edge” (20th); with Roberto 
& Alicia tonning new stage bill 
(7th wk). Still breaking records, 
with $175,500 for seven days ending 
Dec. 31 and including New Year's 
Eve. Topped only by current stanza 
at Musie Hall as too weeklv grosser 
of all time and holds indefinitely. 

State (Loew’s (3.450; 43-$1.10) — 
“Undercurrent” (M-G) (2d run) and 
stage bill headed bv Johnrnv Mor- 
gan and Yvette. Mildish £32400 for 
week -ending New Year's Day (1) 
and including New Year's Eve. “Re- 
turn of Monte Cristo” (PRC) and 
Paul Small’s “Showtime” on stage 
tor’ over Thursday (2). 

Strand (WB) (2.;58 75-$1.20) — 
“Time, Place. Girl” (WB) and stage 
show topped by Vaughn Monroe 
orch. Most surprising entrv of the 
week. Opened day after Christmas 
(26) and soared to new house mark 
of $95.000 for first session, including 
New Year's Eve and Day at tilted 
holiday scales. 

Victoria (Maurer) (720: 70-$1.20) 
With Five Finecvs” (WB) 
(2d wk). First week ending Tues- 
day (31) and including New Year's 
Eve. held to expectations with fancy 
$21,000. Holds for at least one addi- 
tional stanza. 

Winter Garden (UA) (1.312: 60- 
$1.20)—“Wicked Ladv” (J) (3d wk). 
Second session ending Friday (3) 
and including both New Year's Eve 
and Day fell off. to disaopointing 
$28.000, after hefty $40,000 for the 
opener. Holds. 


‘Blue Skies’ 1736, Mont’; 
— Sleep’ Solid $14,500 


Montreal. 
Holiday biz good all around with 
three holdoevers among five chief 
main stem houses, 
Estimates for Last Week 


Monday (30) up 
Holds wntil next 
when “California” 





Capitol (CT) (2,700; 35-63)—"Big 
Sleep (WB). Hefty $14,500 and held 
over. 

Palace (CT) (2,300: 35-63)— 


“Margie” (20th). Solid $13,700, stay- 
ing second stanza 


| Loew’s (CT) (2.800; 25-87'\—“Blue 
_ Skies” (Par.). -Socko $17,500, also 
| repeating. 

Princess (CT) (2.300: 35-53)— 
“Angel on Shoulder” (UA) and 
“Vacation in Reno” (RKO). Nice 
$7.800. > 

Imperial (CT) (1.950; 30-50)— 
“White Tie and Tails” «U) and 
“Cuban Pete” (U). Okay $5,300. 
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Through Variety we send 
Happy New Year wishes 
to all our friends from 
M-G-M Pictures, Loew’s Theatres, 
M-G-M International, 

Station WHN and M-G-M Records. 
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M-G-M is Heaven in 1947. | 


Stay merry with Leo all year long. 
Just a few of his BIG ONES on next page— 
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SPENCER TRACY 


“THE YEARLING” 
(Technicolor) 


Gregory Peck, Jane Wyman 
Claude Jarman, Jr. 


“TILL THE CLOUDS ROLL BY” 
(Technicolor) Stars Alphabetically 


June Allyson Lucille Bremer 
Judy Garland Kathryn Grayson 
Van Heflin Lena Horne 
Van Johnson Angela Lansbury 
Tony Martin Virginia O’Brien 
Dinah Shore Frank Sinatra 
Robert Walker 


“THE SECRET HEART” 
Claudette Colbert Walter Pidgeon 
June Allyson 


“LADY IN THE LAKE” 
Robert Montgomery 


“THE SHOW- OFF” 
Red Skelton 


“THE SEA OF GRASS” 
Spencer Tracy Katharine Hepburn 
Melvyn Douglas Robert Walker 


“THE MIGHTY McGURK” 
Wallace Beery 


“A WOMAN OF MY OWN” 
Greer Garson 


Mickey Rooney Lewis Stone 


“THE BEGINNING OR THE END” 
Brian Donlevy Robert Walker 





WBY GARLAND 


HAPPY M-G-M NEW YEAR! 
‘ 


“LOVE LAUGHS AT ANDY HARDY” 





ote Seat 





a 33233 
SS ws Bes 


VAN JOHNSON KATHARINE HEPBURN 


“SUMMER HOLIDAY” 


( Technicolor) 
Mickey Rooney Gloria De Haven 
Walter Huston Frank Morgan 
“Butch” Jenkins 


“THIS TIME FOR KEEPS” 
(Technicolor) 


Esther Williams Lauritz Melchior 
Jimmy Durante Johnnie Johnston 
Xavier Cugat 


“THE UNFINISHED DANCE” 
(Technicolor) 


Margaret O’Brien 


“HIGH BARBAREE” 
Van Johnson June Allyson 


“FIESTA” 


( Technicolor) 


Esther Williams Akim Tamiroff 
Ricardo Montalban Cyd Charisse 


“IT HAPPENED IN BROOKLYN” 
Frank Sinatra Kathryn Grayson 
Jimmy Durante 


“TENTH AVENUE ANGEL” 
Margaret O’Brien 


“TO KISS AND TO KEEP” 
Gene Kelly 


“GREEN DOLPHIN STREET” 
Lana Turner Van Heflin 
Donna Reed Richard Hart 


“A LOVE STORY” 
Katharine Hepburn Paul Henreid 
Robert Walker 7 


YEAR IN YEAR OUT—TBOCFMGM 





(The Big Ones Come From M-G-M!) 





GEORGE MURPHY 
Marca of Dimes — Jan. 24-30 
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WILLIAM POW 
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~ Like Everything Else That He Does, a Producer's 
Prerogative Is His Own Clothes 


Here’s a Beau Nash Stance on Impresarios’ Sartorial Foibles 


Clothes make not only the man, 
but also the theatre producer. Odd 
though this statement may sound, it 
has held true along Broadway for | 

| 





more than half 
a century. 

During this} 
time most of 
the famous 
producers have | 
cultivated 
an eccentric or | 
distinctive 
fashion in 
clothes, either 
for the purpose 
of building 
themselves up 
into a personal 
tradition or to add to the glamour 
and mystery of the stage and its 
people. 

This custom, strangely enough, has 
influenced the history of the Ameri- 
can theatre directly or indirectly. 
Because of their clothes, producers 
have been easy to identify without 
introduction, on the street, in hoter | 
lobbies, on the elevator, and in 
restaurants. Often as a result, ss 
tors who could not get by an arro- | 
gant office boy would rush straight | 














Bernard Sebel 


up to the producer on the street and | 4.... on hand which he shed as | this young producer 


say: 

“Oh, Mr. Gest, I recognized you by 
the tie you wear and I just had to 
speak to you. I’m terribly eager to 
get a part in one of your produc- 
tions.” 

This courageous, unconventional | 
procedure often had a happy out- 
come; and even if it did not, the 
producer, impressed by the stage 
aspirant, might later, following a 
formal interview, agree to an audi- 
tion or even sign a contract. 


Thus, clothes helped to break 
down barriers, encourage the timor- 
ous composer, lyricist and director. 
At ihe same time, they gave the 
celebrity-hunter a chance to say he 
had seen or met a theatre notable. 


Certain producers, once famous 
for their sartorial habits, are no 
longer part of the Broadway scene. 
They have passed away or retired, 
and in spite of the great influence 
which they exerted in making stars, 
putting on plays, and giving pleasure 
to thousands, they are forgotten by 
the general public, their names 
mere memories, nostalgic symbols 
that will eventually fade out forever. 


David Belasco, for instance, has a 
theatre named after him on Broad- 
way at this moment, but most of the 
people who go there have no idea 
whatsoever of the man’s personal- 
ity and accomplishments. Yet he 
was an exceedingly colorful char- 
acter, especially from the standpoint 
of dress. Though he belpnged to 
the pagan stage world, he liked to 


give the impression, for some 
strange reason, that he was a 
clergyman. He always wore a 


black suit and a Roman collar, the 
unbroken white band seen on Epis- 
copalian and Catholic clergymen. 
Clad in this solemn attire, he af- 
fected a soft, sacerdotal manner, ex- 
cept of course, when he was caught, 
off-guard, driving a hard bargain or 
directing in the Belasco manner 
which was violent and explosive. 


His most important contribution to 
the stage was the realistic setting. 
Insisting that the background was as 
important as the dialog, he startled 
Broadway by presenting a Child’s 
restaurant scene, complete in every 
detail, including knives, forks, salt 
cellars, mustard pots and napkins. 
He insisted, too, on the use of prac- 
tical doors; that is, doors made of 
real wood instead of painted canvas 
substitutes. In a further effort to 
create the effect of a real room with 
four walls, he placed andirons and 
chairs down by the footlights so that 
the characters might sit there facing | 
the audience as if they were actu- | 
ally in front of the hearthstone. 
| Gest’s Left Bank Look 





Unique also in his attire was 
Morris Gest, producer son-in-law of 
David Belasco. No matter where he 
went, he always wore a Windsor tie, 
the kind which artists used to sport 
at that well-known Montparnasse 
rendezvous for painters and models, 


| his 


| soon 
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staff knew, the producer went to a 
great deal of trouble buying this 
wearing apparel; the hat coming di- 
rect from Italy and the tie from one 
of the oldest and smartest London 
shops. 

Gest will be remembered for his 


pulpit. Then, for good measure, he 
started a feud between his two dis- 
tinguished stars, Princess Matcha- 
belli and Lady Diana Manners. 

Far removed from foreign titles 
were the interests, of George M. 
Cohan, remembered as the chief 
executive in “I’d Rather Be Right” 
and for his flag-waving in “Little 
Johnny Jones” and other typically 
American musicals. 

Cohan was conspicuous for the 
fact that he never changed the cut of 
his trousers from his teens until his 
death. Cut narrow, they displayed 
prefectly modelled feet which 
were never spoiled by dancing. And 
to insure their trim appearance, 
Cohan always had about 25 pairs of 


as they showed the slightest 
sign of wear. On the stage, he al- 
ways carried a cane, but never in 
real life. Though his plays are 
largely forgotten, his personality is 
not, for, more lucky than Gest or 
Belasco, he became the hero of a 
modern motion picture biography. 
Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr. took first 
place among producers as a fashion 
expert, being credited with starting 
the vogue for colored shirts. He 
wore silk ones, made to measure and 
popularized pointed, brown shoes. 
He had a valet in continuous attend- 
ance, the famous Sidney, who saw 
to it that Ziegfeld never wore the 
same suit. twice in succession. 


Oddly enough, in spite of his at- 
tention to formal dress, Ziegfeld was 
the only person in the audience at 
his brilliant premieres who appeared 
in street clothes. Instead of full 
dress, he usually wore a brown suit 
and stood back of the last row 
watching the show like an innocent 
bystander whose interest was merely 
casual. He insisted, however, that 
his staff wear dinner jackets at 
every performance, 

Though gone almost 14 years, 
Ziegfeld is still called the peer of 
American musical comedy and revue. 

Al Woods, another’ veteran, 
whose recent sporadic attempts to 
return to Broadway, have been dis- 
astrous, was once an _ imposing 
figure on the radio. Smart clothes 
he eschewed, but he made a point 
of wearing a big cigar constantly 
and further distinguished himself by 
calling anyone he liked, whether 
male or female, “Sweetheart.” 


Curiously enough, Woods won his | 


way to fame and fortune by exploit- 
ing a form of entertainment now ex- 
tinct, 10-20-30c melodramas, ele- 
mental thrillers like “Bertha, the 
Sewing Machine Girl” and “Nellie, 
'the Beautiful Cloak Model,” with 
| bold bad men, erring young ladies, 
and a big Scene showing a locomo- 


aborate spectacles, “Chu Chin | : 
oe eee wee “Afgar.”” In| tive about to run over the heroine 
peg present “The iteie * he | or a sawmill ready to slit the hero 
rebuilt the Century theatre, turn- |!" half. 
ing the inside into a complete When, after some years Woods 
cathedral with altar, choir lofts and | made a fortune on plays of> this 


sort, he went highbrow and brought 
to Broadway distinguished stars 
like Katharine Cornell, Leslie How- 
| ard and Ann Harding. 

1] ~‘*Man of Distinction’ | 
| le : ie 

| 


The current crop of producers has 
done little to carry on sartorial tra- 
| dition. Vinton Freedley, however, 
|is automatically outstanding for the 
| perfection of his dress. Handsome, 
'a former football hero and whilom 
leading man, he stands out in any 


e idea) merican male 
the 1Gé cai Am«¢ iva Maic , 


erouy das 


Arrow collar style. 

Quite different is Michael Todd 
whose clothes are casual and who, 
like Al Woods, wears a cigar con- 
tinuously. For some unknown reason 
has such a de- 
testation for jewelry that he won’t 
even carry the functional key ring, 
with the result that he is always 
in trouble about locked entrances 
and intervening exits. His diver- 
sion is gambling, according to hear- 
say, and the chances he takes on al- 
most any proposition are perilous. 


Todd’s rival, the diminutive Billy 
| Rose, is practically never seen in 
|anything but a Navy blue suit, 
| double - breasted. At rehearsals, 
| though, he wears an enormous white 
sweater with a choker collar, a col- 
lar so deep that it almost engulfs 
him. This seemingly freakish pro- 
|cedure is perhaps, a small man’s 
method of maintaining authority, be- 
cause by making himself conspicu- 
| ous, he compensates for lack of 
| height and a commanding presence. 


Billy Rose’s memorable contribu- 
tion to the amusement world was 
the World Fair’s extremely beauti- 
ful “Aquacade,” in which for the 
| first time in the history of aquatics, 
| scores of swimmers worked out a 
| series of designs to musical accom- 
| paniment, swimming every stroke in 
| unison, in the same manner that 
|dancers perform together on the 
stage. Rose married his star, the 
famous swimming champion, Eleanor 
Holm, and together they keep open 
house and invest great sums in col- 
lecting modern paintings. 

Max Gordon who owes some of 
his distinction to having produced 
plays by Claire Luce, is Broadway’s 
most unobtrusive manager. Fed up, 
doubtless, by having people asking 
him constantly for interviews, audi- 
tions and miscellaneous favors, he 


(Continued on page 71) 





























the Dome restaurant in Paris. And no 
matter whether he was in the money 
or broke, Gest always wore a velour 
fedora hat, slouched, untidy and 
seemingly rain-drenched. But as his 
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Post Mortems of 1946 


(Rhymes Out of the B’way Nursery for Variety’s 


41st Anniversary) 


By ALBERT STILLMAN 


The world is daily growing littler, 
The Goering gang is now with Hitler. 
When the news was flashed that the;’d be hung, 
A certain senator was unstrung; 
“Oh, my! oh, my! oh, my! oh, my, oh!” 
Exclaimed the Gentleman from Ohio. 
The President advised Mr. Henry Wallace, he 
Didn’t like Henry’s foreign policy. 
“Get out of my teepee! 
“That's all, brother!” 
Said one ex-V.P. 
To another. 


The O. P. A. is dead and gone, 

But F. P. A. still carries on. 

The Hat brought tinhorns to their knees 

When he weat on the Blue for Blue Moon cheese. 
The Redhead’s grief was ill-concealed 

When Tragedy came to Ebbets Field 

The Series Scrap ‘can this be treason?) 

Ran right into the football season 


The Louis-Conn fight was a match without spark 
That should have been held in Belmont Park. 
The Atkinson boys had winning ways,— 

One rode the horses, the other rode plays. 
“The State of the Union” had weight and wit. 
“Annie Get Your Gun” was a bulls-eye hit; 
But praise was not precisely showered 

On “Present Laughter” by Noel Coward. 
“The Iceman Cometh” got quite a chill 

From some critical gentlemen of ill-will. 

(I didn’t see it, because I eat 

Home every night up on Dyckmann Street.) 


The Freddie-Tallulah breakfast bit 

Was so good, they repeated it; 

But Radio still was pretty bare 

With Easy Aces off the air. 

Ring Lardner, Jr., got quite a rise 

Out of Walter Winchell, of all guys, 

When he ribbed him gently in The New Yorker. 
(He's prob’ly a pal of Danton Walker.) 

The Tax Collector made out fine 

With the firm of Rodgers and Hammerstein; 
And you wouldn’t exactly call it tin, 

What he extracted from I. Berlin. 

In fact, it was small, but it really hurt, 
What he took from Stillman, A. (Advert.) 


In Lit’rature, the current tide 

Was somewhat on the sinful side. 

“The Egg and I” was a Grade A one,— 

It talked about eggs, but didn’t lay one. 

The Bards found no new rhyme for Love; 
Dewey was re-elected Gov. 

When the G. O. P.—en masse—got in, 

The Gag* of the Year might well have been: 
“Two headaches for ev’ry aspirin.” 


Some, for headaches, took a Bromo, 
While others listened to Perry Como. 
Winter, summer, spring and fall, 

The line was around the Music Hall. 
M. G. M. and Robbins parted, 

And neither one was broken-hearted. 


—_——~-— 


* La Guardia’s. 





Kramer, slightly over twenty, 
On the tennis ball had plenty; 
Tatum Tilden, fifty and some, 
Still can stroke ’em hard and handsome. 


Xmas came and Xmas went, 

And Mr. S. Claus was a stingy gent. 

He gave fewer presents. You wanna know why? 
"Cause the cost of giving** was pretty high. 
Well, I hate to end on a sour note, 

But somebody really rocked the boat; 

I mean we got in a dreadful fix 

In Nineteen Hundred and Forty-six. 

And don’t think everything will be heaven 

In Nineteen Hundred and Forty-seven. 


** I may be a crook, but I’m not a faker: 
I copped that phrase from H. Brubaker. 




















ident. 

The night Al Woods produced “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan” and Rose 
Woods, Nell Kettering and yours 
truly walked out on it, pronouncing 
it a flop, but hurried back in time 
for those 10 final curtain calls. 

The time I argued with Guy Kib- 
bee for an hour to get him to take a 
weekly wage of $35 to play in my 
“The Marriage Question.” 

How Hartley Manners and I ac- 
quired Irish brogues reading our two 
new plays to each other. His was 
“Peg o’ My Heart.” 
Killarney.” 

The night Laurette Taylor and I 
sat musing over the above in the 
Opera Bar right after she had, once 
again, soared to the heights in “The 
Glass Menagerie.” 

That day when “Sport” Herrmann 
said “the quickest way to get into a 
hospital is to kick my dog Rowdy.” 
And the night he tossed a newspa- 
per-covered package into a taxi, 
carelessly picked it up and, in his 
hotel room, cast it into a waste- 
| basket, and I toppled over when he 
{told me it contained $10,000. 
| The Monday matinee that Frank 








Mine, “Rose of | 





Things | Like to Remember 


Continued from page 3 








boardwalk, and I wound up getting Tinney filled in at the Majestic and 
the wrong job—assistant to the pres- | bowled ’em over and himself to fame, 


When we press agents visited Jack 
Lait, drama critic, and Tom Bourke, 
vaudeville editor, of the Chicago 
American, 


The days when Marcus Heiman 
and Asher Levy were treasurers of 
the Garrick theatre, John Mears did 
like duty at Powers, John J. Garrity 
at the Grand, and ! sold ’em at the 
Colonial. 


The night Olga Nethersole kissed 
me, and I was five, too young to ap- 
preciate it. But, it led to a friend- 
ship with her brother, Louis, who 
produced years later one of my plays 
in London. 


The night Jeanne Eagels attempted 
to kill me. 


The morning I got a citation from 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


The day Gus Hill gave me $150 for 
“McFadden’s Row of Flats” script. 

The day MGM gave him $150,000 
for the film rights. 

The time I-sent a script to Brock 
Pemberton as a gag, urging him to 
produce it and make a million. He 
did and it did. It was “Strictly Dis- 
honorable.” Oh, well. 
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When Hollywood WasStillin the Woods 





Film Veteran Recalls the Saga of Col. Wm. Selig--When Tyrone 
Power, Sr., Called His Film-Trouping ‘Acting on the 
Sidewalk,’ The Old H’wood Hotel Days, Ete. 


Hollywood, 

It is a common plaint of old Hollywooders that the town 
ain’t what it used to be. The Boulevard, they say, might be 
just another Main Street in any middle-sized city, in any 
state, Oklahoma preferred. No more does one encounter a 
familiar face in a stroll from Vine to Highland. No more 
pretty girls who came out to crash the movies and settled 
for a job in the “five and dime” or behind the counter at 
the Pig ’n’ Whistle. Time was when the stores and lunch- 
rooms were full of ’em. The sidewalks of the Boulevard 
are more crowded now than ever, but the casual stroller 
will see nothing he can’t see on the main drag of Tulsa or 
Wichita or Altoona. 

But to the pioneer of the movie lots there is hardly a 
block that doesn’t provide something that brings back memo- 
ries which, all put together, would make a fascinating bit 
of reading. Some of the signs are mere geographical sites, 
others human, for people still frequent the Boulevard who 
once figured prominently in the activities of movieland’s 
ateliers. F’rinstance, that handsomely gowned, statuesque 
bionde just entering the bank on the corner; you'd never 
think she was the first heroine to face snarling lions in a 
serial thriller—Kathlyn Williams, star of “The Adventures 
of Kathleen,” which made the youngsters of a generation 
age cling to their seats in breath-taking suspense. She’s still 
a beautiful woman. 

And that handsome elderly gentleman emerging from the 
same bank with a courtly bow to the lady—once he, Bill 
Farnum, co-starred with her in the first version of “The 
Spoilers.” His fight with Tom Santschi in the Alaskan epic 
is still regarded by pioneer players and fans as the most 
realistic ever screened. Bill was once the highest paid star 
in the business with a two-year contract with William Fox 
at $10,000 each and every Saturday—and little or no income 
tax to pay. 

Farnum, whose brother, Dustin, was Cecil deMille’s first 
star, is the only surviving principal of Hollywood's first 
theatrical event in which the movie stars appeared. It was 
an open air performance of “Julius Caesar,” staged May 19, 
1916, in a natural amphitheater at the head of Beachwood 
Canyon, now known as Hollywoodland. The town’s civic 
organizations combined on the venture, its first recognition 
of the talent that was in its midst. And what a cast! Farnum 
played Cassius, Theodore Roberts was Julius himself, Marc 
Antony was played by Frank Keenan and Tyrone Power, 
the elder of course, was Brutus. It was Tyrone who loftily 
referred to his movie endeavors as “acting on the sidewalk.” 
Oh yes, there were some other notables in the cast. Douglas 
Fairbanks in the role of Young Cato and DeWolf Hopper 
(Hedda’s famous hubby) was Casca. There were many 
others in minor roles, such as Mae Murray who did a wild 
dance, This production was actually the forerunner of the 
Hollywood Bowl, which came a half dozen years later. 





Hollywood and Vine 


But let’s get back to the Boulevard. See that “five and 
dime” across the street? Part of that was Armstrong & 
Carleton’s Blue Front. The gang from the Lasky studio on 
Vine (now National Broadcasting’s rococo home) used to 
come up here for lunch in makeup and costume. Passersby 
could rubber in and see Tommy Meighan and Gloria Swan- 
son in their “Male and Female” getup and sometimes even 
“C.B. himself” would drop in for his sandwich and miik; 
perhaps just to be sure his stars didn’t dawdle too long over 
their coffee. 

This wasn’t the first beanery frequented by the stars. 
There was John’s Chop House a few blotks up. Can’t quite 
figure out if it’s that dress shop, that cocktail lounge, or the 
jewelry store. John’s was the first all-night joint in the 
town. Nothing fancy about it; oilcloth on the tables and a 
long lunch counter. A great spot for the ex-Broadwayites 
who couldn’t get used to going to bed before dawn. On 
Vernon fight nights it was always crowded from midnight 
on and hardly a night but saw Charlie Chaplin come in for 
his hot apple pie. Once in a while Jackie Coogan’s parents 
would leave “The Kid” in John’s care while they took in a 
movie. John has a spot now down near Vine but the Owl 
Drug Store makes it pretty tough for the Greek. [Maybe 
# reminder like this’ll send some of the old guard down to 
speed up his cash register. ] 

And here's the stairway to the once famous Montmartre. 
The wise guys all said Eddie Brandstetter was crazy to start 
such a ritzy place in Hollywood but in a short time it be- 
came the most publicized cafe in the country. Tourists were 
wont to crowd the thickly carpeted stairs so that the stars 
had to go up the back way. I believe it was Ben Bernie’s 
band that opened it as a dinner spot. There was a bachelors’ 
table frequented regularly by Adolphe Menjou and Tom 
Mix. Tom was quite frankly jealous of ‘Dolph’s French gab 
with the waiters. When business got really heavy Eddie 
started the Embassy Club next door for the movie gang that 
didn’t want an audience for their chop wrangling. It was 
short-lived. It’s now a brassiere foundry. Maybe that’s 
significant, or something. Poor Eddie! He took the “Dutch” 
way out, as the boys say, after he flopped with his last ven- 
ture, Sardi’s; sat in his car and ended it all with a bullet. 
The verdict was that Hollywood finally got him. Maybe so. 


| Memories of the Hollywood Hotel | 


Well, what d’ye know? I see they’re painting the old 
Hollywood hotel. That's good news because it means they 
won't tear it down soon, as reported, to make way for a de- 
partment store. Any oldtimers who have tears to shed would 
certainly let fly with ’em if the grand old joint ever was 
turned over to wreckers. For all during the most exciting 
€ra of Hollywood history it was the social center of the 
artistic community. Ah, those Thursday night dances in the 
lobby! Valentino, Nazimova, Swanson, Pickford, Fairbanks, 
Shearer, Barbara LaMarr, Vi Dana, ZaSu Pitts, Bert Lytell, 
Milton Sills and oodles of others who acted; writers like 
Somerset Maugham, Sir Gilbert Parker, Elinor Glyn, Ger- 
trude Atherton, Rupert Hughes. What memories! The poker 
game in the cupola suite; the night the lads hollered “Fire” 
®utside Elinor’s door to see what she really looked like; their 














By ALFRED COHN 


[Veteran film writer-producer, Al Cohn, is working on a 
Hollywood saga, “Gold, Fame and Tears.” | 





keen ‘isappointment when she appeared immediately just as 
they had last seen her—golden wig, eyelashes and all—in 
the lobby. The farewell party to Maugham which sent him 
off to the Orient and sent them to bed suffering from the 
effects of a punch made of corn liquor, vanilla extract, orange 
juice and Lilac Vegetal. The Golden Wedding of William H. 
Crane and his Ella, both of whom spent their last days in the 
place; the way Myra Hershey, the octogenarian owner, rode 
herd on the dancers to prevent any unseemly familiarity or 
hip-wiggling; and summarily stopped the orchestra when the 
clock struck 11. Yep, those were great days. 

Across the street, on the second floor, once flourished 
Hollywood's first night spot. It didn’t flourish long, though. 
It was called the Little Club and the backer was newly rich 
Rudy Valentino. But Prohibition had started its reign and 
things were very tight even if the customers couldn’t be. 
Besides, early-to-bed Hollywooders complained about the 
dance music keeping them awake. Anyhow it was highly 
unexciting. 

And now leit’s turn down Highland. Here’s Hollywood 
High, where quite a few movie stars learned their algebra 
and geometry, and elementary necking. There’s the drug- 
store where Mervyn LeRoy discovered Lana Turner, who 
had sneaked across the street for a chocolate malt. LeRoy’s 
attention was attracted when she spilled some of it on her 
sweater. 


l The Writers Club 











That vine-draped bungalow over there on the corner was 
once the famous Writers Club, first organization of profes- 
sional folk with the exception of the Photoplayers Club. 
The latter had quarters in downtown Los Angeles and was 
skippered by Wally Reid, but that was way back around 
1913. The Writers occupied a unique place in the early 
1920s. They had a little theatre which seated close to 400. 
Writers, directors and players came from the studios for 
lunch on the veranda and brought their families for dinner 
at night. Once a week pictures were screened and monthly 
there were one-act plays, most of them written by members. 
The studios ganged up on us after the audience unmerci- 
fully kidded a new picture—so the projection machines 
started rusting. 

High point in Club history was reached when a musical 
revue was produced for one night at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium downtown. It had the greatest cast ever assembled 
on any stage including such stars as Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks playing a bearded extra, ancient Theodore Roberts 
as Little Lord Fauntleroy—practically every star in the 
“colony” was on stage some time that night. It was a suc- 
cession of satires on recent pictures with songs and dances, 
including a chorus of leads boasting such names as Conrad 
Nagel, Milton Sills, Bert Lyiell and others. 


There was a burlesque on Von Stroheim’s “Foolish Wives” 
with Alan Hale impersonating Von with much vocal gusto 
and adlibbing; a merciless travesty on the “Great Director” 
with the comic opera star, Edwin Stevens, in the name role, 
a name which will not be divulged here, and a version of 
“The Three Musketeers” that had the British pantomime star 
Lupino Lane portraying a Fairbanks even more agile than 
the original; Adolphe Menjou, looking just as he did in the 
picture, as the king; and tiny Snitz Edwards doing Richelieu. 
The latter two played the opening scene identically as it was 
done in the picture but the audience almost grew hysterical 
as they started talking in Yiddish dialect. Sophye Bernard 
just in from a starring engagement at the New York Hippo- 
drome sang the role of the queen with Lila “Cuddles” Lee 
as Constance. Young Mervyn LeRoy who had helped us 
with the staging was rewarded with a bit which he almost 
stretched into a lead. There was a brief prologue and what 
a cast! William H. Crane, Henrietta Crosman, May McAvoy 
and Charlie Ray! 

Writers’ Revues were given the two succeeding years but 
they never equaled the initial show. In the second, Charlie 
Ray and Wally Beery played the principal roles. Honors in 
the third and final show went to Ben Turpin, playing Fair- 
banks in “The Thief of Bagdad” and Betty Blythe as the 
Arab princess. Ben was excruciatingly funny without ever 
reading a line as written, He just couldn’t remember. 


] The Saga of Col. Bill Selig | 


See that chubby little man with the stubby grey moustache 
who just came down the stairs alongside the furniture store 
and is waiting for a Sunset bus? His alert air and snappy 
step would indicate a man at most in late middle age, cer- 
tainly not one in his 80s. You’d never pick him as the real 
daddy of Hollywood, the boss of the first movie outfit to 
invade the West Coast. A great many people believe that 
Cecil deMille invented Hollywood but it was more than six 
years after “Colonel” Bill Selig’s camera first saw the magic 
light of the wonderful California sun that “C.B.” set down 
his camera and carpetbag in a barn at Vine and Selma and 
ordered old Sol to give out with his best rays. 

One could wax sentimental over the colonel’s present 
status, the doughty little warrior of the earlier movie wars, 
waiting for a bus instead of a shiny limousine manned by a 
liveried chauffeur. He is Hollywood’s “man nobody knows” 
despite the fact that once upon a time he possessed millions 
garnered from his movie pioneering, his adventure serials, 
his many experiments including the first “hoss opera,” the 
first movie more than a reel in length, and “The Spoilers,” 
that epic multi-reeler which antedated even “The Birth of a 
Nation.” 

For several hours a day the chunky little man sits among 
his books, plays and manuscripts which he bought more than 
a third-of-a-century ago for conversion into celluloid 
dramas—paying as high as $300 for some of the rights. They 
are all that remain of a huge fortune. Hollywood history is 
well punctuated with stories of people who fell before the 








slings and arrows of both adversity and prosperity. The 
little old colonel bowed to neither. Nor has he ever uttered 
a squawk. His cheerful wave to the busman belies the gloomy 
threats of a future that includes possible eviction from the 
modest little rented home, because of a forthcoming sale. 
Here is poignant drama right under the nose of a Hollywood 
that howls mournfully for great human stories. 

Nearly 40 years have elapsed since a strangely garbed 
figure waded through the surf at La Jolla (pronounced, I 
believe, San Luis Obispo), paused dramatically in front of 
a huge camera and declaimed at the top of his sonorous 
voice “The World Is Mine!” It must have scared the La 
Hoyans—also it might have been the cinema’s voice of 
prophecy—Hollywood’s first boast. It was the first scene 
made under the beneficent rays of a California sun. To 
many the speech is familiar as the great thrill of “The Count 
of Monte Cristo.” James O'Neill, actor-sire of the author of 
“The Iceman Cometh” and other footlight charades had 
shouted it thousands of times. It was a Selig Polyscope pro- 
duction and a company headed by Francis Boggs, director 
and star, who had come all the way from Chicago to make 
this climactic scene, there being no sunlight in the Windy 
City at the time. Less than two years later Boggs came back 
with sealed orders from “Colonel” Selig to make pictures 
regularly in the land of perpetual sunshine, as guaranteed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 





| When H’wood Blvd. Was ‘Prospect _ Ave” | 








“Love Among the Roses” was the title of the first movie 
ever shot in Hollywood proper. The locale was a rose 
garden in the home of Paul deLongpre, noted artist, at the 
corner of Prospect and Cahuenga. You don’t recognize the 
site? Well, at that time—early in 1909—Prospect avenue 
was the name of Hollywood Boulevard. But getting back to 
the picture. The director and producer was a young refugee 
from the stage named David Wark Griffith (better known 
as Larry); the star was a pretty lass of 15 with long curls 
who had not yet been dubbed by Sid Grauman, Coast 
entrepreneur, as “America’s Sweetheart.” They, too, came 
back to Hollywood and unprecedented fame. 

There is a tablet in front of the ornate, skyblue Columbia 
Broadcasting establishment at the corner of Sunset and 
Gower on which is chipped the legend “This is the site of 
the first motion picture studio in Hollywood ... . October 
27, 1911.” Slight recognition of an important historical 
event. This was the site of the old Blondeau Roadhouse, put 
out of commission by local option and rented by Al Christie, 
Hollywood’s real movie pioneer. Al had tossed a coin with 
his financial backer, Dave Horsely, in their Staten Island 
studio to determine whether Al was to make pictures in 
Florida or California. Dave, of course, favored Florida be- 
cause he could run down overnight to see how things were 
going. That’s why Al wanted California. They called it the 
Nestor Company and until it was absorbed by “Uncle” Carl 
Laemmle for Universal, they made three pictures a week; 
and with one camera crew. Milt Farney did a western, 
ancient Tom Ricketts a drama, and Christie himself a comedy. 
At the time it was a series of “Mutt and Jeff” laugh-evokers 
from the comic strip of the same name by Bud Fisher. This 
was the initial venture in putting a comic on the screen. 
The leading ladies, both in their early teens, were Dorothy 
Davenport, who later became Mrs. Wally Reid, and Victoria 
Forde who married Tom Mix. Christie never had but one 
argument with his landlord, a Los Angeles Brewery. That 
was when they wanted to raise his rent from $35 a month. 

Extras recruited in downtown Los Angeles got $1 a day 
net, meaning that they were also recipients of 20c carfare 
and a lunch consisting of the best sandwich a dime could 
buy and a bottle of milk. Some of our best directors and 
most distinguished players of a later date got their start 
right here and in that way. 


] And in the News Ever Since oa 


The Los Angeles press paid little or no attention to the 
movies then. About the first time they crashed the front 
page was when: Francis Boggs of “Monte Cristo” fame was 
shot down by a crazy Jap gardener at the Selig studio in 
Edendale in 1912. The reporters, including this writer, made 
quite a story about it. Hobart Bosworth, who was a Los 
Angeles stage star by night and a worker by day in the cellu- 
loid vineyards—incidentally the first footlight celebrity to 
fall for the lowly movies—helped us dope out a motivation 
for the crime. 

As printed from coast to coast, the Jap became obsessed 
with the idea that the camera was a hangout for evil spirits 
which could only be exorcised by liquidation of the boss. 


(Actually Boss Boggs had chided the Nipponese for ignoring 
the geraniums in favor of a .ady of the studio who didn’t 
take to the make.) As stated, the story was printed from 
Escondido to Penobscot. And Hollywood has been in the 
news ever since. 














Making a Comic’s Temperature Rise 


We spent over four years at the Army bases and I 
think this is the funniest episode of the entire tour. With 
Ish Kabibble, after a regular auditorium show at the 
hospital in Asheville, N. C., I started through some of the 
wards. The first ward we hit was a big one and had 
about 50 men in it. We tried one of our tried and true 
routines....paused for the laugh....and there was none 
....puzzled but still pitching we gave with another.... 
still no laughs....not even a snicker. I was ready te 
sneak out and Ish looked like he was going to cry, when 
I noticed a nurse at the far end of the ward doing some- 
thing to the boys—she was removing a thermometer 
from each mouth. Seems we came in just after she had 
placed the long thin glass in their mouths. Ever try te 
laugh with a thermometer in your face? 

—Kay Kyser. 
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Night Letter Biographies 


By ASHTON STEVENS 


Chicago. 


When “VARIETY” was some 16 years younger, 
there began to be issued from publishing 
houses long-winded actorial autobiographies, 
most of them easier to review than to read. 

In a vain effort to pause this consternating 
consumption of ink, paper and cloth, I en- 
gaged in a one-man battle against the volun- 
teer army of I-witnesses in behalf of their 
own greatness. ' 

With the aid of the treasury department of 
the old Chicago Herald-Examiner, I dis- 
patched prepaid invitations to carefully select- 
ed actors, authors, and managers, requesting 
complete autobiographies confined to the 
dimensions of a Western Union night letter, 
which at that time ran 50 words before the 
extras began to count up. 

I have saved the original telegrams for re- 
production during some lull in my own 
famous and yet unwritten autobiography, 
which Walter Winchell seems to think will be 
entitled “When Cabs Wore Horses.” 

The following are truthful but not photo- 
static copies. Read ‘em and try to tell me 
time hasn't marched! 


AT AGE OF 18 COULD READ AND 
WRITE, AND HAD GRADUATED FROM 
EVERY CIRCUS THAT CAME TO TOWN. 
DID NOT RUN AWAY AND GO ON THE 
STAGE BECAUSE THERE WAS NOTH- 
ING TO RUN AWAY FROM. EVERY- 
BODY HELPED ME TO LEAVE — AND 
THAT HAS BEEN GOING ON EVER 
SINCE. IT IS NOW 1930 AND | DO NOT 
FEEL VERY WELL. 

—WILLIAM GILLETTE. 


BORN 1878. DEBUT 1887. FAMILY 
SHOW 1890. STOCK 1891. VAUDE- 
VILLE WITH FAMILY TILL 1901. MUSI- 
CAL COMEDY WITH FAMILY TILi 1904. 
INDIVIDUAL STAR PRODUCING PLAYS 
WITH HARRIS TILL 1918. INDEPEND- 
ENT PRODUCER THEREAFTER. RETIRED 
1922. RETURNED 1923. RETIRED 1924. 
RETURNED 1925. RETIRED 1926. RE- 
TURNED 1927. S!DESTEPPED TALKIES 
1930. STILL ANNOYING PUBLIC. 

—GEORGE M. COHAN. 


A BRUSH APE FROM MISSOURI. BUT 
HANDSOME, BRILLIANT AND DEBO- 
NAIRE WITHAL. OLDFASHIONED 
ENOUGH TO LOVE HIS WIFE DEVOT- 
EDLY. CONSTANT COMPANION IS A 
DEAF BOSTON. TALKS TO HIMSELF IN 
THE BATH. MISTAKES BUS BOYS FOR 
WAITERS. DRESSES LIKE A RAINBOW 
AND IS FULL OF RED ANTS AND CA- 
NAL WATER. 


—O. O. McINTYRE. 


STARTED OUT TO BE A GEORGE 
SAND. IMAGINE EMBARRASSMENT 
WHEN TURNED OUT.TO BE A MOVIE 
CRITIC. WAS M.C. IN CHICAGO AS 
LONG AS THEY COULD STAND ME. 
THEN NEW YORK. WHEN THEY RAN 
ME OUT | CAME TO HOLLYWOOD, 
WHICH WILL HAVE TO LET ME STAY 
OR I'LL GIVE ALL THE MOVIE STARS’ 
SECRET TELEPHONE NUMBERS TO THE 
TOURISTS. 


—LOUELLA O. PARSONS. 


HIGHLY REPUTABLE AMERICAN 
NUMEROLOGIST DECLARES DATE OF 
MY BIRTH SIGNIFICANT. MANY 
THINGS HAVE HAPPENED AND WILL 
HAPPEN TO ME, SAYS NUMEROLOG.- 
ICAL SEER. THAT EXPLAINS WHY | 
PLAY FEMININE ROLES ON STAGE, 


PAINT FOR PLEASURE, BOX FOR REC- ° 


cane DABBLE IN MECHANICS FOR 
UN, BUT CAN'T MAKE AMERICANS 
ADOPT CHINESE DRAMA. 


—ME! LAN-FANG. 


BORN JULY 4TH, ALREADY A HOLI- 
DAY, BIRTH ADDING NOTHING TO 
HISWORY. INHERITED INFERIORITY 
CO PLEX: WISDOM TEETH NEVER AP- 
FEARED. STARTED IN SHOW BUSINESS 
4 SEE WORLD, NOT LOOKING WELL 
' SAILOR SUIT. DISLIKE PASTRY AND 
WHALEMEAT:; LIKE RED VESTS AND 
TROLLIES ON STRAWHATS. HEIGHT 
OF AMBITION, TO PLAY LEAPFROG 
WITH HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. 

—FRED ALLEN. 

INDIANA: WHISKED 

YORK AT 3: EDUCATED 


BIRTHPLACE. 
TO NEW 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. DEFINITELY 
DECIDED HATED BUSINESS. STUDIED 
ART—PAPA UPSET. SWITCHED TO 
SINGING, OPERATIC AMBITIONS — 
PAPA DESERTED. NO MONEY—START- 
ED DANCING, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. SWITCH- 
ED STRAIGHT COMEDY: MADE PIC- 
TURES WITHOUT SOUND. BACK 
AGAIN MUSICALS, MORE MONEY. 
LOVE AND KISSES. 
—CLIFTON WEBB. 


ARRIVED ON BROADWAY A GOOD 
GIRL BUT KEPT IT SECRET. PLAYED FIVE 
YEARS WINTER GARDEN AND AM 
GOOD GIRL YET, BUT, OH, ASHTON, 
IT WAS A STRUGGLE! OPENED FIRST 
NIGHT CLUB AND HAD EIGHT—CAN 
PROVE IT WITH WORLD'S LARGEST 
COLLECTION OF PADLOCKS. IF EVER 
CLOSE GREEN MILL IN CHICAGO 
WILL REVIVE HERBERT'S “RED MILL" 
ALL OVER UNITED STATES. 

—TEXAS GUINAN. 


BORN IN BED TO MY EMBARRASS- 
MENT WITH A LADY. WANTED TO BE 
A TEXAS GUINAN, BUT ENERGY FOR- 
BADE. INHERITED THE QUALITIES OF 
A GENTLEMAN, BUT LIVE THE LIFE OF 
A BUM. LOVE TO WRITE AND WRITE 
FOR LOVE. OCCASIONALLY EAT AT 
THE BROWN DERBY, BUT SELDOM 
WEAR ONE. 

—WILSON MIZNER. 


BORN BACK OF FATHER'S BLACK- 
SMITH SHOP. STUDIED VIOLIN AT 6, 
PIANO AT 7, CORNET AT 8; FAILING 
IN ALL THREE WAS DESTINED TO BE- 
COME A LEADER. STUDIED CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING TILL MET DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS, WHICH DROVE ME ON 
STAGE. TEAMED WITH PHIL BAKER 
AND WE STILL OWE EACH OTHER 
MONEY. 

—BEN BERNIE. 


RECOUNTING ONE'S LIFE IN 50 
WORDS |S LIKE SEEING IT IN THE FEW 
SECONDS' VISION ATTRIBUTED TO 
DROWNING MEN. I'M OF NEW ENG- 
LAND AND CLERICAL ORIGIN. WHAT 
CAUSED ME TO BECOME AN ACTOR 
CAN'T TELL, PROBABLY MY. MOTHER; 
SHE WAS ARTISTIC. HAVE FOUGHT 
MY WAY THROUGH COUNTLESS 
PARTS—AND HERE | AM AS PAPA 


JUAN. 
—OTIS SKINNER. 


BORN PROMPT CORNER. BROUGHT 
UP ON GREASEPAINT. SERIOUS ACCI- 
DENT SWALLOWING POWDER PUFF, 
MIRACULOUS RECOVERY. SHAKE- 
SPEAREAN STAR 4. DRAMATIC STAR 6. 
PANTOMIME STAR 8. ORDINARY 
CHILD FEW YEARS. FOURTEEN, CELE- 
BRATED GAIETY GIRL. BALLET DANCER, 
MODERN OLD WOMEN, "INGENUES.” 
FROM !8 ACTED SPLENDIDLY IN- 
NUMERABLE FAILURES. BAD IN ONLY 
SUCCESS; REMOVED FROM CAST. 


—CONSTANCE COLLIER. 


BORN HERMAN, BUT CHANGED TO 
WOODS IN ADMIRATION OF N. S. 
WOODS, BEST 10-20-30 ACTOR OF HIS 
DAY. HE HAS SINCE WORKED FOR 
ME AND IS STILL 10-20-30, WHILE I'M 
IMPROVED. | NOW PRODUCE "NELLIE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL CLOAK MODEL,” UN- 
DER TITLES SUCH AS "WITHIN THE 
LAW," ONLY DIFFERENCE BEING IN 


PRICE. 
—A. H. WOODS 


SPOT WHERE | WAS BORN JS 
MARKED BY A TABLET OF FIVE GRAINS 
OF ASPIRIN, A PINCH OF BICARBON- 
ATE AND JUST ENOUGH WATER TO 
ALLOW THE WHOLE THING TO DIS- 
SOLVE PROPERLY. BEFORE | REALIZED 
IT! WAS A MAN, AND THEN IT WAS 
TOO LATE TO DO ANYTHING ABOUT 
IT. 

—GROUCHO MARX. 


EMERGED FROM CONVENT WTIH 
TOP NOTES AND MEDALS. JOINED 
FARINI OPERA COMPANY AS LILY 
WEST, PRIMA DONNA. RICE 
THOUGHT | HAD TWO GOOD REA- 
SONS FOR APPEARING IN "SURPRISE 
PARTY" AND “EVANGELINE.” 
CREATED FIAMETTA IN “MASCOT" 
AND MADE BROADWAY. SENSATION 
KICKING OFF. SLIPPER. MARRIED 
HARRY BROWN, ACTOR. WHEN SON 
DIED. LEFT STAGE. H. T. WHITE MADE 
ME DRAMATIC CRITIC, KNOWN AS 

—AMY LESLIE 


LEFT NEW YORK 25 YEARS AGO A 
SOPRANO SINGING WITH ANNA 
HELD; WOKE UP IN WASHINGTON A 
BASS. STARTED IMPERSONATIONS— 
GOOD THING FOR ME JOLSON WENT 
ON THE STAGE. JOINED MY BROTHER 
GENE; TOGETHER EVER SINCE. WILL 
PRODUCE MY OWN SHOW AS SOON 
AS TALKING PICTURES BLOW OVER 

—WILLIE HOWARD 


ABE LINCOLN WAS WRONG WHEN 
HE SAID "ALL THE PEOPLE," ETC. MY 
DECEPTIONS STARTED 60 YEARS AGO. 
SIX MONTHS BEFORE! WAS BORN MY 
NAME WAS CHARLOTTE, BUT | 
FOOLED MY MOTHER. MAGIC 
WORKS, ASHTON. I'VE FOOLED 40 
MILLION PEOPLE, BUT | WOULDN'T 
FOOL YOU FOR THE WORLD. 

—HOWARD THURSTON 


BORN BENNETT'S MILL, IND., AT 
EARLY AGE. CAME AWAY SOON AS 
REALIZED WHERE | WAS. | KNOW 
LOTS OF CLEVER PEOPLE WHO COME 
FROM INDIANA. HAVE BEEN WAITER 
AND STEAMBOAT PORTER. IN MY 
TEENS SERVED 18 MONTHS IN PRO- 
FESSIONAL PRIZE RING, WHICH MAY 
EXPLAIN MY ATTITUDE TOWARD ASH- 
TON STEVENS. 

—RICHARD BENNETT. 


NO WONDER | AM WHAT | AM. 
IN MY GIRLHOOD | WAS A WAITRESS 
IN MY FATHER'S RESTAURANT, WHERE 
| SANG 25 SONGS: DAILY. SINCE MY 
RECOGNITION AS THE ONLY SINGER 
WHO CAN TEACH THE TROMBONE 
ITS PLACE, | AM STILL SINGING AT 
BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND DINNER 
SHOWS. 

—SOPHIE TUCKER. 


BORN TIFLIS, CAUCASUS, 1897, AT 
SUNRISE, AND ASKED NOT TO BE DIS- 
TURBED UNTIL NOON. BEGAN ACT- 
ING CAREER 10; RETIRED 15. GRADU- 
ATED IN LAW MOSCOW UNIVERSITY; 
ON WAY TO COURTHOUSE FOUND 
MYSELF IN THEATRE. STAYED, DIRECT- 
ING, FOR BETTER OR WORSE. STEPPED 
ON CHEWING GUM ON BROADWAY 
1927 WHILE GOING TO REHEARSE 
"PORGY." BEEN TRYING TO AVOID IT 
EVER -SINCE, UNSUCCESSFULLY. 

—ROUBEN MAMOULIAN. 


BORN IN MOSCOW YEAR | NEVER 
COULD FIND OUT; DEBUT. IMPERIAL 
THEATRE 1917. DIED YEAR LATER 
FROM DISEASE KNOWN AS BOLSHE- 
VISM, BORN AGAIN NEW YORK 1922: 
SHOWGIRL; NO. 4 PRIMA DONNA 
"BLOSSOM TIME," PLAYING. EVERY 
ONE-NIGHTER IN AMERICA. IN- 
VOLUNTARILY RETIRED, COOKING 
FOR HUSBAND ON DIET. "AND SO 
TO BED" IN CHICAGO. 

—EUGENIE LEONTOVICH. 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT, | WAS BORN IN 
NEW YORK WHILE MY MOTHER WAS 
WAITING FOR A STREET CAR. AT THE 
AGE OF 10 WAS KISSED BY VISITING 
AUNT AND IMMEDIATELY LEFT FOR 
CHICAGO WITH HIRED .GIRL. WHILE 
THERE MET THREE BOYS WHO SUB- 
SEQUENTLY BECAME MY BROTHERS. 
THEY SHALL NEVER WANT AS LONG 
AS | LIVE. 

CHICO MARY 


LIFE BEGAN AT 9 WHEN FATHER IN- 
SISTED ON HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
AND MOTHER ON METROPOLITAN 
BALLET SCHOOL. MOTHER WON. 
BECAME SOLO DANSEUSE; LEARNED 
HOW TO SPELL IT. HAVE THRILLING 
MEMORIES OF TIMID ASSOCIATION 
WITH CARUSO AND FARRAR: AND 
MUSICAL COMEDY HAS BEEM KIND, 
BUT HAVE ALWAYS HANKERED FOR A 
CIRCUS. SOME DAY I'M GOING TO 
TRY IT. —QUEENIE SMITH. 


JACK LAIT, NEE JACQUIN LEONARD 
LAIT. CHICAGO PATRIOT LIVING IN 
NEW YORK. WAS REPORTER, NOW 
SHORT-STORY WRITER — ALWAYS 
WROTE FICTION. LOVES HOME, BUT 
SELDOM GETS THERE. STARTED ON 
CHICAGO AMERICAN YEAR OF BIG 
WIND AND BIG HEADLINES: NOW 
BIG-SHOT EDITOR WITH HORN.TIRED 
GLASSES AND COPY-TIRED EYES. USED 
TO KNOW EVERY WAITRESS IN HEN- 
RICI'S PERSONALLY: NOW KNOWS 
EVERY WAITER IN REUBEN’S IMPER- 
SONALLY. —JACK LAIT. 

WAS REPORTER. COULDN'T WRITE 
OR SPELL AND HATED WORK, SO BE- 
CAME CIRCUS PRESS AGENT. QUIT 
BECAUSE ELEPHANT GOT MOST PUB- 
LICITY: BOUGHT A JOE MILLER AND 
BECAME COLUMNIST. OTHER CON- 
DUCTORS CLAIMED JOKES THEIRS, SO 
RENOUNCED GREAT GOD GAG. 
AGAIN A PRESS AGENT, FINDING IT 
EASIER TO STEAL SPACE THAN BRAINS. 
SELAH! 

—NELLIE REVELL. 


| GOT THE BREAKS. STARTING 
FROM NOWHERE IN THE CORN BELT, | 
HELPED EDIT A COUNTRY WEEKLY, 
THEN WAS JACK-OF-ALL DEPART- 
MENTS ON AN OBSCURE DAILY, SO 
THAT WHEN | ARRIVED IN A BIG CITY 
EVERYTHING | TACKLED IN THE LINE 
OF COLUMN CONDUCTING AND 
SYNDICATE. PEDDLING AND PLAY- 
WRITING HAD TO BRING PROMO- 
TION, BECAUSE | HAD NO SOCIAL 
STANDING WHICH COULD BE EN- 
DANGERED, NO REPUTATION TO TOSS 
AWAY AND NO PRIDE WHICH MIGHT 
SUFFER A SETBACK. EVERYTHING | 
ACQUIRED HAD. TO BE VELVET. YOU 
CANNOT LOSE YOUR SILVER SPOON 
IF YOU ARE BROUGHT UP ON PEWTER. 

| —GEORGE ADE. 


BORN*APRIL 7, 1897, IN NEW YORK 
CITY. DIED AT THE KEDZIE THEATRE, 
CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 23, 1916. 
BARRED OUT OF ALL SHUBERT 
THEATRES JANUARY 1, 1927, AND 
RUINED ALL CHANCES OF REINSTATE- 
MENT BY CRACKING, "I'M NOT AL- 
LOWED TO THE SHUBERT OPENINGS 
SO ! WAIT THREE NIGHTS AND GO 
TO THEIR CLOSINGS." 

—WALTER WINCHELL. 


INVENTED 1893; NO GOOD REASON; 
COULDN'T MAKE CHORUS; MARRIED 
ONTO STAGE 1911. HAD SOME SUC- 
CESS AT DANCING EXCEPT IN OKLA- 
HOMA CITY. RETIRED BECAUSE OF 
INABILITY TO MASTER CHARLESTON. 
ONLY LIVING ACTRESS YOU CAN DE- 
PEND ON AS RETIRED. NEVER MADE 
FAREWELL TOUR; NEVER LEARNED 
BRIDGE, BEEN VACCINATED NOR 
CANCELED RESERVATION ON TITANIC. 
PREFER DOGS TO MOST PEOPLE AND 
HAVE MY REASONS. 

—IRENE CASTLE McLAUGHLIN. 


BORN ON EAST SIDE DURING A LULL 
IN THE CONVERSATION. AS YOUNG- 
STER COULDN'T MAKE MY EYES BE- 
HAVE. NOW THAT I'M AN AUTHOR 
CAN'T MAKE MY I'S BEHAVE. WENT 
ON STAGE AT 12 BECAUSE THEY 
WOULDN'T ALLOW ME IN POOL- 
ROOMS. MARRIED; FIVE DAUGHTERS; 
ALL GIRLS. WAS RICH UNTIL 
“CAUGHT SHORT.” 

—FODIE CANTOR. 
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(outuriers’ Tieups With Hollywood 


Nowadays a Big Business Both Ways: 
Films’ Sartorial Creations Spell B. 0. 


=“ 
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By KAY CAMPBELL 


Hollywood. 


Paradoxically, while Holly wood 
spent an estimated $1,000,000 more 
on screen styles during 1946 than 
during the previous year, proauc- 
tion budgets were nicked 


: for hion utlays 
heavily tor mn outlay 


less 
than 


a 
acta 


ever before For. thanks to ex- 
ploitatio: t ; = ’ , = _ hig _ 
moved ‘ : — us 
plack—!! 
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of these same Sty‘es t e p o1 
"th avenue, a fev nontns iatt put 
after you tographea the a 
sent the SOM ters what more 
co ild eT! ; Spas 1od- 
ically ev ng a 
adaitic 

Russell B 

by Madelein Carroll in “Prise 

of Zenda” ar to exhibs and 
thereby made it pay for its rental 
costs, or Metro: tunt of placing 
the “Marie Ant ette” costume I 
display partment store window 
at Warners’ “Rhapsody in Blue 


tieup with a faoric manufac 
These, and similar 
made intermittently, 
taken very seriously 

Then, in 1945 Selzn 
took perioc 
Jennifer Jones and Lillian 
market and came back with 
000 worth of paid a 
plus an equal amount of 
space from aGesigns : 
Walier Plunkett. These styles and 
adaptations “cracked” Butterick 
patterns, never tied 
with film creations, high-style man 
facturers, 2,000 window ys 
department stores and 
double trucks in slick and fash 
mags. 

Now, the lid’s off. 
are Big Biz today. 
studio is conscious 
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Film fashi 
Nearly 


of 


every 


space, paid 


advertising space, to be had for the 
seeking. The industry is familia! 
with ad tieups, and has used them 


in every conceivable manner—-ex- 
cept for wardrobe exploitations 
Paramount's Sam Vorzimer, for ex- 
ample, garnered $7,000,000 worth of 
paid advertising space in billboards, 
Mags, newspapers, and displays on 
one picture, “So Proudly We Hail.” 
Though this moola was spent by 
manufacturers plugging cosmetics, 
cigarets, cola, cups, blankets, soap, 
silver and pearls, not one line was 
directly connected with the duds 
worn by the three photogenic stars 
—Colbert, Goddard and Lake. This 
procedure was the rule, not the ex- 
ception, at every studio. 
But, last year, 1946, 
beginning of a new era in 
ploitation. Though wardrobe 
costs had upped at least 6 
both labor conditions and added 
cost of materials, to an estimated 
total expenditure of $5,000,000, 
tieups resulted in space worth 
this estimate. Orry Kelly 


marked the 
fash ex- 
budget 
due to 


ad 
twice 





== Hollywood May Be Stumbling But It's 
“Sugicusacc = Certaily More Realistic Than Bway 
Or British, Sez WB's Jerry Wald 
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J. C. Nugent 


Of course the teacher was bombastic and the scholar 
nical or it wouldn’t have happened. ee 

“All great painting is simple, all great acting is simple, all 
great men are simple,” said the teacher at the drama class. 
“You must be very great,” said the scholar, “because to my 
mind you're so simple you're idiotic.” 


Eddie Cantor 


Because this happened so recently, and because I can't 
think of it even now without laughing, I think you should 
know that in Milwaukee, the latter part of July, I was seated 
calmly at breakfast when a knock came at the door. My 
“eome in” brought a goodly-sized woman holding an emaci- 
ated looking child about nine. No hello, no greeting of any 
kind, the mother pushed her child in front of me with the 
loudest “Sing,” you ever heard. The kid went into two 
choruses of “Let It Snow” and segued into “Laughing on the 
Outside, Crying on the Inside.” 

When she finished, her mama said just one word to me: 
“Well?” I told her the truth. “This child, madam, has no 
talent at all. Take her home, let her play with her dolls 
and skates I’m sure she'll be better off living a normal 
existence. She’s just no gvod for this business, believe me.” 

Up jumped mama, grabbed the little girl fiercely, went to 
the door, opened it, looked back, pointed her finger at me 
and said, “You stink, too,” 


cy 








Jay Brennan 

Kathryn, film star,- had a lover by the name of Don, a 
spendthrift. Kathryn was tight fisted. One day Don put 
the bee on Kathryn for $100. Kathryn said no, not a dime, and 
went out. While she was away from the apartment Don 
stuck his head in the gas oven and committed suicide. 
When I went to the Waldorf Towers to see Norma I told 
her, 

“Did you hear the dirt about Kate’s boy friend Don?” 

Norma—"“Yes . . . I wonder how she’s taking it?” 

Jay—“I just left her. She’s acting like a Mad Woman. 
All she does is scream and yell.” 

Norma—"“She’s screaming now?” 

Jay—“Yeh but wait’ll she gets the GAS BILL.” 


Victor Borge 
Olaf was a. neighbor of mine Denmark. He usually 
spent Saturday evenings in town celebrating and early one 


Sunday morning staggered home and crawled under his 
wegen to sleep off the effects of his big evening. 

In the morning his wife found him there, lying under the 
wagon in a heavy frost. 


Yump up out o’ there, Olaf,” she called. “You'll catch 
ir death of cold.” 
“Yumping yimminy,” said Olaff, “It is cold. 
another wagon before I freeze.” 


Tont Bhemward 


Two friends met on the street. One carried his arm in a 
sling. 

“Have an accident Joe?” 

“No thanks I just had one.” 

“Well, that’s too bad.” 

“Oh, this ain’t nothing; my brother-in-law was killed by 
® Weasel.” 

“Killed by a weasel?” 

Yeah, he was walking down a railroad track and he didn't 
hear the weasel.” 


Throw on 





Bud Abbott 


Mrs. Cristillo’s servant had been in service for three 
months when she came to her mistress and informed her she 
would have to quit. Mrs. Cristillo asked the reason and 
was informed by the servant girl that she would soon have 
a baby, and not being married, she would have to leave. 
Being kindhearted Mrs. Cristillo explained to the girl that she 
and Mr. Cristolla were childless and nothing would please 
them better than to have a child. So the servant girl was 
&iven the best guest room, catered to, and in the course of 
time the baby was born and adopted by the Cristillos. 

Almost a year went by and again the servant girl came to 
Mrs. Cristillo saying that she was again going to have a baby 
and that she would have to leave. Although a bit surprised, 
Mrs. Cristillo thought it over and once more explained that 
they would give her the best of care and would adopt the 
coming child, adding that it would be a playmate for the 
other baby. Again time passed’ as the servant again occupied 
the guest room, was catered to and given the attention of 
the best baby specialists in town. The child was born and 
adopted by the Cristillos. 

As another year came to its end, the servant girl, still un- 
married, came to her mistress and informed her that another 
2aby was on its way and this time she must definitely quit. 
Mrs, Cristillo, although greatly shocked, offered to adopt the 
third child, but the servant girl insisted that she must leave 
the employ of the Cristillos. When asked the reason why she 
must quit, the servant girl replied, “I refuse to work for a 
family that has so many kids.” 


Jack Benny 


My favorite story is about two fellows playing Gin Rummy. 
One man dealt the cards and the other picked up his hand— 
it looked so good, he had a big smile on his face. After 
drawing four cards, he said, “I’m going down with three.” 
The other fellow said, “I got two.” The cards were dealt 
a@gain—the first guy picked up his hand and it was even 
better than the one before. He drew three cards and said, 
“I go down with two:” The other fellow said, “I got one.” 
So, of course, he lost this time, too. The cards were dealt 
again and this time the fellow picked up the best hand he 
ever had. He only needed one card for “Gin.” He drew 
the first card and said, “I've got Gin.” The other fellow 
Said—‘I got 14 cards.” 


Arthur Kober 


Two old Jewish gentlemen were seated on a park bench, 
staring lugubriously into space. There was a _ profound 
silence for the longest time, broken at last by the grayer 
member, He emitted a long-drawn sigh and said, “Oi!” 
His companion looked at him dolefully and said, “You're 
telling me!” 

= 











Bennett Cerf 


A man phoned an undertaker and said, “Please hurry over 
here. I want you to supervise the burial of my peor, de- 
parted wife.” 

“Your wife!”, gasped the undertaker. 
two years ago?” : 

“You don’t understand,” said the man. “You see, I married 
again.” 

“Gee, I didn’t know 
gratulations!” 


“Didn't I bury her 


that,” said the undertaker. “Con- 


Jack Oakie 
I always enjoy the one about the woman who was advised 
to see a psychiatrist. 
“Doctor, there’s really nothing the matter with me, I just 
happen to like potato pancakes.” 
“You're right,” the doctor agreed, “there’s nething wreng 


in that. I happen to be very fond of potato pancakes my- 
self. 
“You are,” exclaimed the delighted woman. “You must 


come to my home some time. I have trunks full of them.” 


J salle Candi 


My favorite story is the one about the fifth rate burlesque 
company that is touring:-the south. They have very, little 
success and one of the ingenues dies of old age. They don’t 
have enough money between them to afford a proper burial 
so they lay her to rest in Potter's Field. At the grave the 
company manager says that he thinks they should have some 
prayers for the @ccasion. So the first and only comic says, 
“What prayer?” And the manager replies, “Oh I don’t know, 
any prayer, the Lord’s Prayer.” The comedian says, “Do 
you know the Lord’s Prayer?” Then he asks another mem- 
ber of the company, and another, and the answer is always 
no. In frustration he says, “For Pete’s sake, doesn’t any- 
body know that Lord's Prayer bit?” 


Eddie Davis 


A certain chap woke up one morning, alarmed because 
of a sudden throbbing in his throat and ringing in his ears. 
He rushed to his doctor, who diagnosed it as appendicitis 
and ordered immediate surgery. After weeks of recuperation 
the poor guy was discharged from the hospital. The moment 
he hit the street, the throbbing in his throat and ringing in 
his ears started all over again. So he went to a specialist 
who said it was lung trouble and removed one lung. But the 
throbbing in his throat and ringing in his ears started all 
over again the moment he left the second hospital. Three 
specialists after consultation agreed it was kidney condition 
and that the offending kidney must go. After this opera- 
tion, the chap was so at his wits end to find the throbbing in 
his throat and ringing in his ears still with him that he went 
to the Mayo Clinic. "Here he was told he had only two more 
weeks to live. 

Determined to enjoy his last two weeks on earth, the 
fellow drew all his money out of the bank and decided he 
would have the time of his almost-finished life, with the sky 
the limit, Going to a very exclusive haberdashery, he saw 
some beautiful shirts at $60 each, and ordered 15 so he could 
have a clean one for each of his remaining days. He insists 
he wears a 15% collar, the clerk argues 16 is his size. Our 
hero is adamant and finally the clerk wearily says “OK— 
Til give you 1544—but I’m warning you, you'll have a terrific 
throbbing in the throat and ringing in the ears.” 








Joe E. Lewis 

I was shopping at Gimbels. It was awfully hot that after- 
noon. Suddenly a floorwalker sinks to the floor crying “Wa- 
ter, water,” and he gets help not a second too soon, for in 
another moment his carnation would have died. 

P. S—This is a big lie. It’s raining outside, and love is 
everywhere, especially in the third chapter of “Forever 
Amber.” 





Georgie Price 

Goldfarb, the movie exhibitor, was an inveterate card 
player. One night while playing a particularly exciting 
hand, he suffered a heart attack and died. His cronies decided 
it was necessary to advise the widow. Buxbaum, the law- 
yer, was chosen to break the news to her as gently as pos- 
sible. He rang the bell to the Goldfarb apartment and when 
Mrs. Goldfarb opened the door he said, “Good evening, Mrs. 
Goldfarb, your husband was playing gin for $1 a point and he 
was on a triple blitz. He knocked with two, was undercut 
and lost $1,800.” “He should drop dead,” shouted Mrs. Gold- 
farb. “He did,” whispered Mr. Buxbaum, ““Good night.” 


Louella O. Parsons 

Years ago when Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
were the reigning king and queen, they planned a trip east. 
Doug used to have an annoying little habit of tickling Sid 
Grauman, and he hated it. So when the Fairbanks left 
Pasadena on their way east, Sid hired a trained goose and 
sent it to their stateroom. The goose earned $750 a week, 
and the man who owned it, gave all sorts of instructions. 
When time went on and the goose wasn’t returned, Sid 
wired Doug, “Please return goose.” The answer came back, 
“We just ate him for dinner, and he’s delicious.” 

The topper on the joke was that it cost Sid over $1,000 to 
pacify the irafe owner of the bird. 


Pat C. Flick 


During one of the many studio strikes an executive of a 
major company was called to the phone. “Will you please 
call my husband, Phil, to the phone?” pleaded a female 
voice on the other end of the wire. “Phil? Phil?” asked the 
executive, “does he work at this studio?” “Of course he 
works there,” she replied. “But right now he’s out front 
picketing the place.” 





Hildegarde 

My good friend, Gracie Fields, tells it and I love this little 
story. A man was drinking a ¢lass of beer at a bar when 
another man came in and ordered a coke. He drank the 
coke, walked up one wall of the room, across the ceiling, 
down the other wall—and then went right out the door. 
The beer drinker was shocked. He turned to the bartender 
and said: “What a peculiar fellow!” The bartender nodded: 
“Yes, isn’t he? He never says goodnight!” 





Louis Sobol 


When Hollywood's No. 1 hypochondriac, Car] Laemmle, Jr., 
called in a new doctor recently, that smart medico, after 
examining him carefully concluded it was all in the mind. 
Nevertheless, he said nothing but told Junior he would send 
him over some special pills—they were to be taken three 


times a day. A week later, Junior Laemmle visited the 
doctor—all smiles. 

“Those pills,” he exclaimed. “They're wonderful. I sleep 
better. I feel better. [I’m a new man.” 

“Those pills,” said the doctor, di‘yly, “are made of bread. 
Nothing more than little balls of bread.” 

“My Gédd!’, screamed Junior, going ashen white, “whole 
wheat or white?” 

Senator Ford 

Screwball Jake went into his barn and saw his kid Xerxes 
shaking a rabbit and yelling, “Come on, how much is five 
and five?” 

Jake said, “Xerxie, what's the idea of shaking the bunny 


and askin’ him how much is five and five?” 
Xerxes replied, “My teacher told me that rabbits multiply 
rapidly—and this dumb kluck can’t even add!” 


Leow: Holts 


Lapidus was complaining about the high expenses to run 
his steve. He said, “It costs me $5@ a day before | open the 
store. Just expenses.” Shapire said, “Wel, how do you 
live?” Lapidus said, “I clese the stere Tuesdays and Fridays 
and en $10¢ a week I get along.” 


Harry Hershfield 


A wife wanted a fur coat and after much pleading the 


husband opened his heart and gave her $100. After a lot 
of shopping, she got herself a black sealskin eoat. After he 


saw the black sealskin coat on ner, he walked her up Park 
avenue. Right ahead of her was walking a woman with a 
$10,000 mink. The wife turned to the husband and cried, 
“Now, that’s a beautiful coat. That's the one I should™ be 
wearing.” And he replied, “If you like brown so much, why 
did you buy black?” 


Gertrude Lawrence 
Have a great affection for this debunking little limerick 
of Mr. Shaw’s (G.B., not Artie): 
There was a young man from Saint Bee's 
Who was stung on the arm by a wasp. 
When they asked, “ Does it hurt?” 
He replied, “No, it doesn’t, 
But I'm glad that it wasn’t a hornet’? 


Ed Wynn 


The Indians are forming a third political party for the 
1948 election. They’re going te beg the Government not 
te give the country back toe them. 


H. I. Phillips 

Dear Mr. Anthony: I am a second-story worker and I 
have a cousin who is a Democrat. My father is in Atlanta 
and my mother has just run away with a gangster. The 
home is now dependent for support on two sisters who are 
strip teasers. I have a brother, but he is in Alcatraz. I am 
in love with a Zulu girl who is in a home for delingrency. 
Though she knows nothing of my background, she loves 
me. We intend to get married as soon as she settles a 
bigamy case which is now in court and I get the court 
to drop a morals charge against me. When we are married 
we intend to open a honky-tonk near. the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Now Mr. Anthony, this is my problem: In view of the 
fact I intend to make this girl my wife and bring her into 
my family, should I or should I not tell her about my 
cousin who is a- Democrat? 


Bobby Clark 


I like the one about the baseball fan who went to the race- 
track for the first time. He bet on a horse, and just as the 
horses neared the finish, his nag was about a yard behind 
the first horse. He yelled at the top ef his lungs to his horse, 
“Slide, you sucker, slide.” 





Gertrude Niesen 

The brother-in-law came for a weekend—and stayed for 
a year and a half. His hosts decided to get rid of him so 
the wife said at dinner, “The soup is too cold!” The husband 
said, “No it’s too hot.” Idea was that whichever one he 
agreed with, the other would get mad and throw him out. 
Comes dinner—soup arrives—wife says, “It's too hot.” 
Husband says, “It’s too cold.” Turning to the brother-in-law 
he says, “What do you think?” 

America’s guest replies, “I don’t knaw from nothin’. I'm 
staying two more weeks.” 


_—_—_— 


Paul Whiteman 


Twenty years ago, in the days when Morten Downey sang 
with his band, it was not the fashion to have vocalists who 
were only singers and not musicians as well. Downey was 
a terrific singer but he couldn't play an instrument. Con- 
sequently, I gave him a French horn to hold in his lap and 
told him not to blow it. 

Mort being a whimsical fellow, however, couldn't resist 
putting the mouthpiece to his lips and tooting, usually just 
at a time when the sour note could be clearly heard. I 
plugged the mouthpiece with a cork and that subdued Downey 
for a while. But a little -iater he pulled out the cork and 
began blowing again. 

The trouble wasn’t ended until 1 had someone take the 
horn to a blacksmith and welded, thereby forever silencing 
the instrument and ending Downey’s brief, unmusical career 
as a French horn player. 


Ear! Wilson 
At the Banshees luncheon, Milton Berle used a fumiliar 
comedy routine, asking Hugh Herbert, “What are you smok- 
ing—old rehearsal clothes?” and “Don't you ever inhale?” 
When he asked Herbert if he didn’t inhale, Herbert said, 
“Not with you in the room.” 
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Almost half a century ago, two Nutleys were born. The births were 
rly a case where the stork collaborated with the cuckoo! One of the 
nutlets was born in Peru, Ind., and was named John Siguard Olson: he 
was later called “Ole Moses Olsen” and then just Ole Olsen. The other 
nutlet was born and grazed in Chicago and was christened Harold Ogden 
Jolmson, he was later called “Chic” for his own protection. The doctors 
figured they'd never grow to be normal, and they were right! They were 
bottle babies and what suckers they were. 

Ole Olsen hung around Peru while slowly approaching adolescence, 
very slowly. He did odd jobs while waiting for Johnson to grow up in 
Chicago. He struggied through the best years of his life with a violin 
which later turned out to be just a fiddle. Playing a fiddle was the only 
way he could get a napkin around his neck. In winter time he would 
pump the church organ, teach Sunday School and hang around the local 
rink and pick up fallen women. In Chicago, Chic was 12 years old 
when his parents packed him off to kindergarten, where he gave matches 
a hot foot. He was also learning to play the piano. He grew up very 
fortunate, escaping an education that may have ruined his 


clea 


ice 


theatrical 
caree) 

By now Ole was old enough to borrow enough money to get to Chicago, 
so he cambed his hair with a Notre Dame shift, and got off the train from 
the middle door and landed in Chicago with a violin, bow, resin and 
ambition. He attended Northwestern University to get a general musical 
education paying for it by making up beds and waiting on table. It was 
here he met Chic, in one of the beds. Using the bed as a piano stool 
he played for Ole. Ole in turn took out his violin (from hock) and played 
for Chic. Then they both played together. The professors heard them. 
and that is how Olsen & Johnson left Northwestern University to make 
the world a bitter place to live in. 

Their first date was at the North American Restaurant. One patron 
complained that the table he had obstructed his BOO! Ole would lay 
on the floor while Chic would play the piano—someone had to pick up 
the pennies. Ole was the comic of the act as he had experiencé singing 
ulcerated songs, but it wasn’t long before Chic became the comic. They 
rehearsed day and night; in fact rehearsals made a wreck out of them 
and the atdience noticed the improvement. It was no time when vaude- 
ville called and the boys brayed back. They played their first vaudeville 
date (if you can call playing at the Mabel theatre on Lincoln Ave., Chi- 
cago, vaudeville). They had the audience in spasms of silent hysteria, so 
they got booked for the Empress where their names were in lights. The 
manager used the early radio bulbs, but the boys were young and their 
eyesight good, so they kept looking at the sign all night. It was just a 
short jump to McVicker’s and then they went on the Pantages Circuit. 
They went so far west that sunset couldn't find them! 


Only 2-Act With 50 People 

Years went by, but our heroes never did. They were nuttier than a 
squirrel’s hope chest. Ole became a human word cornicopia while Chic 
was laughing up is own gags. He was a regular he-he man. In 1926 they 
picked up enough unused people on the road and made them stooges, 
putting on a unit called “Monkey Business.” They did plenty of business 
while monkeying around the vaudeville houses of the nation. They were 
now a standard act. It was the only two-man act in show business with 
50 people! By now the boys were tired of success so they went to 
Australia where they played in “Tip Toes” and “Tell Me More.” People 
stayed away in big crowds. So the boys packed their belongings in a 
Kangaroo’s pouch and went back to the States and were starred in “Take 
a Chance.” They did pictures for Warner Bros. such as “50 Million French- 
men,” “Sailors Behave,” “Golddust Gertie.” They photographed like a 
Rand-McNally map. Then they did 39 weeks for the Ritchfield Oil Co. 
On the radio and got enough oil out of it to go back in vaudeville with a 
bigger and better unit show. They now had 51 people! 

While playing in Philadelphia, Earl Carroll saw them and told J. J. 
Shubert about them. Lee and Harry Kaufman borrowed fares from J. J. 
and went to see the boys show in Philadelphia. When they got back the 
Shuberts wired the boys, “How would you like to play on Broadway?” 
The boys wired back, “What, in all that traffic?” J. J. finally made him- 
self understood and the boys came to New York and made good—money! 
“Hellzapoppin” is part of theatrical history. Opening night the critics, 
Outside of Walter Winchell, said it was a flop, but it proved the non- 
census of public opinion. The show ran 1,125 times, besides touring three 
companies. It just had to stop because they ran out of bulletins! 

By now the boys were in the big dough. They made a picture of “Hell- 
zapoppin,” they co-produced “Streets of Paris’ with the Shuberts, they 
invested in dozens of ventures, restaurants, sporting goods, gag files, push- 
carts, real estate, and Chic bought all the cows and paraphernalia of Bor- 
den’s at the World’s Fair and became a gentleman farmer in Connecticut, 
as nice a guy as ever goosed a mule with a hoe handle. At sunset he 
Puts tuxedos on his scarecrows. 


The Original Hotfoot Kids 


This shows you what two wisecrackers could do, especially when they 
are 1% wise and 99% cracked. Olsen & Johnson have a definite nuisance 
value in show business. They used to play the Palace, now they live in 
one. They have a special double-sized income tax form issued to them 
by the Government for their tax returns. They have hobbies; they take 
crackers to bed with them—firecrackers! They sure get a bang out of 
life. The boys suffer from an inferiority complex; they think each other 
inferior, After the shooting in their shows a lion’s den looks like a 
Sanitarium to them. 

Here are two boys that made it the hard way. They started in a res- 
taurant and are now back in one. This time at the Carnival, N. Y., nitery, 
where they are elevating the stage as well as the price of admission. A 
ticket for their show is a contract to make your face do some laughing. 
For over 30 years it has been their fortunate lot to give beily laughs to 
a nation and a nation thanks them in return with respect and affection. 
Ole and Chic have played hundreds of benefits for all sorts of causes, they 
never say “No” to a plea for help. They'll empty their last cartridge for 
a pal. They are always ready to fire a fusillade of fun for any charity. 
They have the ability to win the hearts and confidence of all with whom 
they associate. 

The Lambs are proud of them, so are the Saints & Sinners, the Legion- 
Maires, the Elks and dozens of other organizations. They have joined 
everything including a lending library, and they pay their dues, so why 
shouldn't they be proud of them? 

I like Olsen & Johnson because they are loyal to each other, to their 
families and their friends. They are really grand Son’s of Fun! They 
are Nutty but Nice! —Joe Laurie, JT. 


Wigs Inside Stufl—Pictures 


Ad agencies are urged to get hep and start using films as a selling me- 
dium for their clients in a little book, “Is Abu Ben Adman Still Asleep,” 
by Al Sherman, a Washington consultant, in visual media public relations. 
Sherman contends that the agencies are ducking films the way they feared 
to take a chance on radio years ago, and points out that only six agencies 
have picture departments. He contends that the advertising boys are 
liable to miss the boat and have someone take the business from them. 











Henry Wallace's leftish New Republic has joined the chorus in an attack 
©n Hollywood's production code along with a prediction that the “code 
dam is certain to break.” Hollywood correspondent for the mag pastes 
the code as a weapon “of even mildly liberal ideas” and airs the familiar 
charge that a producer can follow the letter of regulations and still turn 
Cut a work of suggestive sexiness. 


Thumbnose Sketch—Olsen & Johnson Wann 


a Know About Showmanship? 
Get a Load of Willie Hammerstein 


Oscar If Is One of Today’s Outstanders, and His Grandpop, the First 
Oscar Hammerstein, Was OK Too, But Willie’s Exploits at 
the Old Victoria Were Fabulous 
By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


The Hammersteins are legendary in show business, 
Today’s Oscar Hamme 


rstein 2d is one of the theatre's 


shining lights. His uncle, Arthur Hammerstein. made 
Broadway musicomedy history in the 1920s with such 
hits as “The Firefiv.” ‘“N wughts 
Marietta,” “High Jink “Rose- 
Marie,” “Sometime,” “Blue Kit- 
ten,” “Song of the Flame,” 
“Golden Dawn” and dozens of 


others he produced 

But it is of Arthur Hammer- 
stein’s brother—the father of 
Oscar 2d—that we'll talk about, 
the fantastic and fabulous Willie 
Hammerstein, It was through his 
management and great showman- 
ship that Hammerstein's Victoria 
became the greatest and most 
colorful vaudeville theatre’ in 
the world! In its 17 years on the world’s busiest corner, 
42nd and Broadway, it grossed over $20,000,000 and 
made a $5,000,000 profit for the Hammersteins. But it 
isn’t the money, but the “fun 
you'll be interested in 





Joe Laurie, Jr. 


making it that I believe 


Talent and showmanship were never: rationed in 
the Hammerstein family. A few highlights of Oscar 
Hammerstein the Ist. who was the father of Arthur 
and Willie, will give you an idea of Willie’s back- 
ground and also prove the old Persian adage, “The 
apple does not fall far from the tree.” 

The first Oscar Hammerstein came to America from 
Berlin when he was about 15, started as a cigar 
maker and became one of the greatest impressarios 
of grand opera. In his day he discovered more musical 
and operatic talent than any of his contemporaries. 
Among the old vaudeville fans and actors he will 
always be remembered for building the famous 
Hammerstein’s Victoria Theatre and Music Hall. On 
the site of an old barn, on 42d Street and Broadway, 
he built this “freak” house with old building materials, 
because of his shortage of cash (one of the many 
times). It was a combination theatre, music hall and 
roof garden, playing the great dramas, musical and 
variety shows. Drinks were served during the per- 
formance, the bar was never closed during all the 
time that Hammerstein’s was opened. The last show 
at this house was on April 26, 1915, just beating 
Prohibition by a couple of years. 

The Victoria was Hammerstein’s fifth plunge in 
theatre building. He first built the city’s first theatre 
north of Central Park, the Harlem Opera House in 
1899. He then built the Columbia on East 125th street, 
which was bought in 1900 by F. F. Proctor for his 
continuous vaudeville shows. It was in that year 
that Hammerstein built the Manhattan Opera House 
on the north side of 34th street, between Eighth 
and Ninth avenue. It. was in this house that he in- 
troduced the odd combination of Opera and Vaude- 
ville. It was here that he first circused Grand Opera, 
selling a ticket for $6, which entitled the holder to 
see two operas in one day—“Elecktra” at the matinee 
and “Salome” in the evening. In 1901, at this same 
Manhattan Opera House he inaugurated a 24-act vaude- 
ville show, the first and only three-ring vaudeville 
bill. There were three dumb acts performing at the 
same time—a cycling act. a cartoonist and a wire 
walking act. The show would start at 7:30 p.m. and last 
until 11:50 when the picture would go on. It was a 
financial failure. 

Osear’s fourth venture was building the Olympia 
theatre. which took up the entire block on Broadway 
between 44th and 45th streets. It was the site of 
the old Tist Regiment Armory. The Olympia was 
later known as the New York theatre and also housed 
the Criterion theatre. It was on the N. Y. Roof that 
Ziegfeld first played the “Follies.” The opening of 
the Olympia was the talk of the town. A combination 
theatre, music hall and roof garden, Oriental cafe, 
smoking and billiard rooms besides large lounging 
and cloakrooms. Admission was 50c. Oscar lost this 
when the N. Y. Life Insurance Co. foreclosed a 
$900,000 mortgage. Again he was broke and it was 
then he built the Victoria, and in 1900 he also built 
the Belasco. theatre on 42d street adjoining the Vic- 
toria. The Belasco was later known as the Republic 
and played dramas, and years later it received 
national publicity when Minskys took it over for 
burlesque and stripteasers. It is now a grind picture 
house. Besides these theatres, Oscar built opera houses 
in New York. Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston and 
London to buck the powerful Metropolitan Opera Co. 
which finally bought him out for $2,000,000 which he 
promptly invested in putting on Comic Operas (his 
contract only specified that he could never go into the 
Grand Opera business). He lost this money also and 
smiled. 





Handl ing Money a Nuisance | 





Re Barkin mee = 

Making money was a pastime for the elder Hammer- 
stein, handling it was a nuisance. Many is the time 
Willie had to shove a $5 bill in his Dad’s pocket, so 
he wouldn't find himself without a penny when he 
went to pay for something. Truly a fantastic figure 
was Oscar Hammerstein, who made theatrical history 
with a deskless office. a bookless bookkeeper, a re- 
versible plug hat, a gold headed cane and a Van Dyck 
beard, To win a $100 bet. he wrote a complete opera 
“The Kohinoor Diamond,” words and music, in 24 
hours, and produced it. Just to prove that he could 
do it. It was a failure. but he won the $100! He in- 
vented many work-saving devices for the cigar 
business, which kept him in fresh money. The man- 
agement of the Victoria was turned over to his sor 
Willie to run as he liked. and he liked to run it 
This is the background of the father of Arthur and 


Willie, and the grandfather of Oscar 
2d! Truly a talented showman! 
In the 20 years that Willie managed the Victoria, 


Hammerstein 


he brought more new ideas and received more space 
for his attractions in the newspapers than any in- 
ager in our generation! He violated all managerial 
traditions by coming to work at 8 a.n ind quitting 
at 9:30 p.m., when he would go right home. He was 
known by everybody on Broadway, but he never 
went for the night life of the Big Street His home 
was entirely separate and distinct from his theatre life 
With the exception of a very few intimate friends, he 
never invited anyone to his home. In the 20 vears 


as a manager, he never saw a play at any other 
theatre, and only once did he drop in next door at 
the Belasco, to see part of an act of “The Girl From 
The Golden West.” His only office was the 
of his theatre, sitting in a crooked chair surrounded 
by his cronies. Cronies that consisted of actors, press 
agents, playwrighters, managers, wine : 


lobbv 


alesmen, vaude- 


ville agents, bookers, gamblers and screwballs. He 
loved these characters who would gather in the lobby 
while the show was going on. From them he would 
get the gossip and new stories of Broadway The 
1dmission to this “inner circle” was being “fu ” 
or “interesting.” Willie possessed a grand sense of 
humor and was one of the greatest of practical jokers. 
Killing the People | 

As a headline hunter he had no equal. He inaugurcied 
the “freak act” in vaudeville. He played all the 


prominent fighters, wrestlers, bicycle and running 
champions. He played the killers and near killers. 
A couple of comely looking girls by the name of Lillian 
Graham and Ethel Conrad shot at W. E. D. Stokes, 
prominent socialite and real estater. The bullet struck 
the three-initialed gentleman in the leg and he 
promptly had the girls arrested. The newspapers 
were filled with the accounts of the shooting. Willie 
went bail for the girls, and booked them for Hammer- 
stein’s, billing them as “The Shooting Stars.” They 
couldn't sing, dance or act, but jammed the house. 
When James Thornton, the noted monologist’ was 
asked what he thought of the girl’s act? He said, 
“They'll have to KILL someone, to get next week!” 
Hammerstein also played Nan Patterson a lady who 
shot her gentleman friend but didn’t kill him. Willie 
paid her $500 a week. Blanche Molineaux, another lady 
sharpshooter, also headlined in the early 1900's. A little 
lady by the name of Beulah Binford, didn’t kill, but 
a man killed his wife for her. Managers wouldn't 
book her, and it was even too raw for Willie. so she 
hired the Gardén Theatre and played a maid in a 
sketch. There were 49 people one night who showed 
up to see her; that was the high attendance for the 
week at 10, 20 and 30c. prices. She gave up. Florence 
Carman, the wife of a Long Island M.D. accused 
of shooting at a woman patient of her husband's 
through a window in her Freeport, L. I. home, also 
got booked. She sang “Baby Shoes.” 

A freak engagement is made with the deliberate 
object of advertisement, the financial profit being 
secondary. People come to the theatre who have 
never been there, or have been there very seldom. 
They see the rest of the show and like it and become 
regular customers. Willie made Hammerstein’s an 
institution, and as my friend the late Channing Pollock 
onee said, he took care it wasn’t an institution for 
the blind. He taught the public the danger of trifling 
with a young girl's affections. He booked Mae Sulli- 
van, who won fame by suing a certain rich man for 
breach of promise. Her talents seemed limited to 
love and litigation. 

Hammerstein’s had some of the greatest press agents 
in the business. Abe Levy, Ann Marble, Nellie Revell, 
John Pollack, Joe Flynn and Morris Gest. They were 
the tops and could think up many novel ideas of 
publicity, but Willie was the Commander-in-Chief. 
Hammerstein’s Roof Garden had many attractions. 
Sober Sue, whom nobody could make laugh, was just 
an ignorant colored girl and even though the greatest 
comedians would tell her jokes, she never would 
laygh. Man with a 17 ft. beard, cows and beautiful 
milkmaids, acts. music—all of it was just a great 
hangout for the ones who had to stay in the City 
in the hot summer days. 


} When Evelyn Nesbit Wowed "Em | 

The biggest receipts at Hammerstein’s were from the 
Evelyn Nesbit engagement. After the sensational testi- 
mony and notoriety she received in the White-Thaw 
case, nO manager would give Evelyn Nesbit a job. 
Willie sent her to London; from there the cables 
came to America about her tremendous success as a 
dancer. Newspapers those days would accept news from 
abroad and feature it, but wouldn't touch the same 
story if coming from America. When Miss Nesbit 
arrived in New York she was an object of great 
curiosity. The first week she played Hammerstein’s, 
luck was with Willie, from a publicity standpoint. 
Harry Thaw escaped from Mattewan. Instantly Evelyn 
became the center of attention by declaring in a 
dramatic- manner that she feared for her life, now 
that Harry K. Thaw was free. Willie got a detail 
of police (in uniform, of course) to guard her day 
and night. Some people even accused Willie of 
engineering Thaw’s escape. Miss Thaw became the 
most talked of woman in the world. Hammerstein's 
made an $80,000 profit on her 8-week engagement 
and he paid her $3.500 a week. She went on tour 
and became a terrific boxoffice sensation. Gest and 
his associates made over $100,000 on her tour, and 
even the Keith Circuit played her! 

Willie believed that one of the greatest attractions 
he ever had was Gertrude Hoffman in “Salome.” 
The “Salome” craze was at its height. Willie read a 

(Continued on page 74) 
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J. ARTHUR RANK presents 


MARGARET LOCKWOOD -1AN HUNTER 
ANNE CRAWFORD - BARRY K. BARNES 


in VERA CASPARY'S 


“‘BEDELIA’ 


Directed by Lance Comfort + Produced by lsedore 
Goldsmith + Screenpley by Vera Caspory, Herbert Victor and 
lsedore Goldsmith * A JOHN CORFIELD PRODUCTION 


° An EAGLE-LION FILMS RELEASE 
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Movies Should Go to College 


By ROBERT GESSNER 


(Professor of Motion Pictures; Chairman, Department of 
Moivion Pictures, New York University | 


It is high time the enfant terrible of the arts learned where 
babies come from. All its seven older brothers and sisters— 
drama, literature, painting. sculpture, architecture, dance, 
music—knew the facts of life. Talent—that elusive life-blood 
of a creative art—must be discovered, 
encouraged and nurtured in the young. 

The Seven Arts are being constantly 
refreshed by a steady stream of trained 
aspirants—ihe overwhelming majority 
of whom have been university men and 
women. You have to think double to 
recall a novelist, playwright, short-story 
writer. architect, composer, et al who 
hasn't been college-trained. The op- 
posite is the case with Motion Pic- 
tures—and yet Motion Pictures is the 
dominant art form of this century, the 
most powerful medium of communica- 
tion. 

What’s wrong with this. still-life picture? The fault lies 
with both the Industry and Education. 

The major charge against Motion Pictures is the lack of 
breadth in story material, This seems to have been the case 
or the rule since birth. On the site where R. H. Macy & Co, 
now sell ready-made wearing apparel, sizes 2 to 42, the 
Motion Picture Industry was appropriately born. That was 
60 years ago last April. Since that time the width of the 
ready-made product has not changed—-35 mm.—the length 
has been stretched from a minute to 225 minutes, while the 
depth has remained curiously static. On the night of April 
23, 1896, “two precious blonde young persons” danced—(they 
still do in “Ziegfeld’s Follies”)—“the angry surf amazed the 
spectators’—(as in “Hurricane,” etc.)—*“a burlesque boxing 
match”"—(note “The Kid From Brooklyn”’)—comics and 
farces “repeated over and over again’”—(glance at the ads)— 
an allegory, a farce, and “a skirt dance by a tall blonde.” 

Something is wrong with an art form—or an industry— 
that repeats itself. 

The Industry, as almost anybody so intimately calls it, re- 
ceives the alternating affection reserved for mother-in-laws 
with a bankroll, Of all man’s enterprises, known as indus- 
trial activity, the Motion Picture is the most intensely adored, 

but taken the most for granted. Every self-respecting enter- 
prise, from the manufacturing of steel to the sewage-disposal 
industry, has an apprenticed system sponsored by the indus- 
tries to be so benefited. Eleventh in capital, 17th in turn- 
over, first in the hearts of our countrymen—the Industry has 
no long-range plan for improving its personnel or its product. 





Robert Gessner 


Hotels Smarter Than Show Biz? | 





~ With the exceptions of only two universities in the coun- 
try, there is no training program or talent discovery pro- 
gram—neither one of which is sponsored by the Industry. 
Steel, oil, chemicals, banking, and even hotels, as well as the 
ceramic industry, have long provided, collectively as trade 
associations, for instruction in accredited colleges and uni- 
versities from Maine to Oregon, California to Florida. Are 
the hotel operators wiser men’ I don’t think so, but they 
have been in the business since the ceiling was taken off 
the Garden of Eden, 

Secondly, there is a question of prestige. The eighth art 
of man has been behind an academic eightball. Both the 


. art and the industry have not received their just recognition 


as business enterprises and as a cultural influence. As an 
art, the reluctance to recognize motion pictures as a con- 
temporary art is in the tradition of academic conservatism. 

To bolster the waning prestige of Hollywood films abroad, 
the Industry should also consider a recent proposal which 
has come, curiously enough, from abroad. A year ago my 
attention was brought to a proposal of the British Film In- 
stitute, The Association of Cine-Technicians, Cinematheque 
Francaise, Paris Institute of Cinema Techniques and The 
French Film Union. The proposal is to send superior for- 
eign students to American Universities for study in Motion 
Pictures, and in turn a proportionate number of superior 
American students are to study European techniques. The 
sponsorship was first proposed to the Motion Pictures Foun- 
dation for Colleges and Universities, Inc. and is now on the 
broader desk of UNESCO. The plan is stopped before it can 
begin because of the limited number of Motion Picture 
curricula available in this country. 

This is curious indeed because the Biarritz Army Univer- 
sity for G. I. scholars in France modeled its Motion Picture 
Division on an American Plan—the four-year curriculum of 
New York University. The instructor in charge used for 

ecture notes his student notebook, for examinations and 
required reading lists the same he had studied himself. Now 
that many Veterans are in universities an added pressure is 
present on every campus. 

During this past year, while on leave of absence from New 

ork University, I was on a barnstorm tour of college towns, 
attempting to convince college authorities that the motion 
Picture, like the horseless carriage, is here to stay. After a 
decade of pioneering at New York University, a liberal in- 
stitution in a liberal city, I was prepared for a variety of 
academic objections. Instead almost universally there was a 
welcoming mat, a handshake, and little sales resistance. The 
use of training films during the war has taught educators 
that the medium can be a powerful force for good as well 
as a perpetuation of the low national 1.Q. 

This Is One time, the first time in the history of education, 
I believe, that professors are more hep than motion picture 
people. Eight leading colleges scattered throughout the 
country, representing the best of the drama departments in 
America. are willing to take on the responsibility of teach- 
ing a workshop experimental course in Motion Picture Pro- 
duction. A subsidiary group of 15 colleges and universities, 
second only through administrative exigencies, are willing 
to enter into a consultive, teacher-training period until they 
could be launched on a similar program. 

These collegés and universities are willing to take their 
Superior drama students, train them in motion picture writ- 
1g. acting and production. They were willing to earmark 
their best drama instructors for a teacher-training program 
mt motion pictures. . A cultural grassroots evolution is in the 
making. Through the best creative drama brains of the 
colleges who knows what new forms of story-telling, acting, 
editing, lighting might evolve? 

Baker's famed 47 Workshop at Harvard and later at Yale 

*finitely affected the quality of the Broadway theatre 
through the works of Eugene O'Neill, Sidney Howard, S. N. 
sehrman, Philip Barry, Robert E. Sherwood, the stage de- 
signers Robert Edmond Jones, Lee Simonson, and Donald 
Oenslazer, Some day there may be a comparable list of 
University-trained motion picture creators. 

_ The Motion Picture Foundation for Colleges and Univer- 


sities, Inc. is the Paul’ Revere who has awakened this nation- 
wide college interest. It was the original foresight of Bur- 
gess Meredith. wisely counseled by Morris Ernst, which in- 
stigated the Foundation, but in spite of Mr. Meredith’s initial 
and courageous crusade the rank and file of Hollywood were 
reluctant—for a variety of unrelated reasons—to broaden 
the democratic base. This is regrettable, because a rare and 
unusual rapport might be established with the best of the 
independent artists and craftsmen working in the industry 
in Hollywood with the best of the teachers and superior 
students throughout the country. The governors of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences voted to sponsor the Motion 
Picture Foundation for Colleges and Universities provided 
the Motion Picture Association of America would join ina 
financial support. The logic of this step was inevitable when 
the industry-wide benefits became evident to all. 

And there it rests, in the minds and on the agenda and 
conscience of Motion Picture executives. An opportunity 
awaits. The colleges and universities await, a bit amazed 
that so rich and so powerful an Industry, spending untold 
sums for public relations and good will. is slow to recognize 
the immediate and unique value of the eighth art blossom- 
ing forth from behind an eightball of its own making 
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SEN. TAYLOR IN TRIBUTE 
TO SHOW PEOPLE AS BiG 
BULWARK TG DEMOCRACY 


By GLEN H. TAYLOR 


(U. S. Senator from Idaho) 





Washington. 

In recent years, show people have become aware of the 
fact that they are also citizens, We have fought for political 
issues and candidates, and have run for office. Indeed, some 
horror-stricken gentry have even accused entertziners and 
playwrights of trying to make their audiences think. We 
have found out that politics is not a closed corporation, that 
we can perform as well as the next. And our effectiveness 
has been duly attested: we have been honored by some of 
the choicest epithets that could get by the Chicago Tribune's 
libel lawyers. 

But we are still less fully represented in Government than 
lawyers or real estate men or even undertakers. When the 
so-called anti-Petrillo bill recently came before Congress, I 
was the sole alumnus of the show business on hand, and I 
had the pleasure of standing up to a chamber-full of law- 
yers. 

In general, show people tend to be liberals. Many show 
people have demonstrated remarkable courage in speaking 
up for civil liberties, for the rights of the little guy and 
against racial discrimination, 

I have often wondered why the actor in politics usually 
turns out to be a progressive while the insurance broker 
tends to be a conservative, Perhaps it’s because the actor, 
in his daily life, is uniquely dependent upon his public ana 
uniquely independent of his boss. Our audiences make or 
break us. and our employers follow the dictates of the audi- 
ence whether they like it or not. We have thus developed 
a sense of confidence in the people, and a comforting aware- 
ness that some of our best friends are individuals whom 
we've never met. 

What Makes a Liberal? | 

Congressmen occasionally think of reelection. And they 
plan it in the terms in which they customarily think. Most 
of them think in terms of a small clique of business and 
political leaders who dominate the scene in the State Capitol 
rotunda. Afraid of the people, they ask the witch doctors to 
exorcise the evil spirits, 

But the actor tends to look for support directly to the 
public, rather than to a small group oi courthouse insiders. 
He scoffs at their pretentions to intimacy with the mass 
mind, and he is satisfied that he needs no intermediary in his 
dealings with his constituent. So he feels free to be honest 
and to follow the dictates of his conscience. And men who 
do that are usually liberals. 

I have no fear that actors will continue to be predominantly 
liberal. But I do have some fear that a few will lose some 
of their interest in politics. For the era of the free ride in 
American progressive politics is now definitely over, Honesty 
and integrity are growing less respectable. In the Restoration 
period we are entering, the decadent morals of the Harding- 
Coolidge-Hoover Era seem to be coming into vogue again. 
It mav be a lot easier to escape into the artificial gaiety of a 
new Bohemianism. or cry into your beer on some foreign 
strand. than to stand up and talk. The boy who speaks out 
boldly will no longer get a lollypop from a gentleman in 
striped pants. Instead, he might be asked by the cop to keep 
moving. 

I hope all men of good will have the guts to stick it out. 
We've learned enough to realize how important the stakes 
are to the American people. which includes us. Democracy 
cannot work if it is the exclusive game of professional poli- 
ticians and clubhouse hangers-on. Every citizen shares the 
responsibility to keep it going, and I hope that actors, sing- 
ers. musicians, prop men, writers, technicians, electricians, 
scene designers, press agents, and ushers will never forget 
that they have a vital part in the production, 

















Ethel Barrymore’s Hoke 


Two hoofers after 30 years of hard work made the 
Palace. and after opening day they just about fractured 
themselves doing every kind of a wing and difficult step 
in their repertoire in an endeavor to score a solid hit. 
Thev finally staggered off the stage exhausted, sweaty: 
they just managed to make the wings before the applause 
died awav. Couldn't even milk ‘em for one bow. As they 
stood in the wings. Ethel Barrymore went on in a short 
piece called “The Five-Pound Look.” They stood and 
watched as the elegant Miss Barrymore entoned in 
sonorous accents the mellifluous measures of the piece 
ending in the famous line,-“That’s all there is, there 
isn't any more.” 

Well. the theatre fell in—the audience applauded for 15 
minutes. She took bow after bow. Finally she swept to 
her dressing room leaving the audience still clamoring 
for more. One of the hoofers turned to the other and 
said, “Mac, that’s the kind of hoke we're going to give 
them next season.” 


—Bing Crosby. 


No Organized System to Develop 
New Talent For Pix, Air, Legit 


By JACOB WILK 


(Eastern Production Head. Warner Bros.) 


Every season legit producers turn the Shubert Alley fence 
into a wailing wall and shed hot tears over the scarcity of 
new blood in the theatre. This is a phenomenon that is by 
no means confined to what is laughingly called the legitimate 
stage. The chorus of wails is swelled by every show business 
field—films, radio and, for all I know, tab shows and 
unicycleriding. 

But is. talent really as scarce as the profession beard- 


pluckers would have us believe? Personally, I doubt it. 
The trouble isn’t that we're failing to grow a new Crop of 
playwrights and actors. It’s that we have no svstem of dis- 
covering, developing and placing those we do grow. Every 
big business field in the country, with the sinele exception 


of the show business, has ways and means of filling its ranks. 
And it’s about time the show business began to think of doing 
something about it. 


In the legit field, for examvle, the howls of the tear- 
spangled prophets are easily shown to be as phoney as the 
golden curls of a Tom troupe's Little E As the drocucers 


bite their nails in synthetic agony, theatrical schools are 
boasting banner enrollments—and each youngster is potential 
new talent. The American Academy of Dramatic Arts, whicn 
limits its rolls, has 220 pecple in attendance. The theatre 
division of the New School has 700. The Feagin Schoo] has 
600. That hardly looks like a dearth of potential new talent. 


We face not only the problem of weeding out these hopefuls 


who've had courage enough to attack the guaraca ooo’s ond 
barred windows of the fields they want to enter--though 
that in itself is tough enough Bevond that is the problem 
of placing and helping and_ fostering these we've wecded. 
Plus the additional problem of findi fosterit the 
tremendous wealth of new talent that doesn’t cven aitend 


theatrical schools or assault the porta's of the networks 


eos Eg 


business. The success stories they've heard represent a 
minority so small it would make last November’s Demo- 
cratic vote look like a landslide. And as for tclent, the way 
things are set up now it has nothing whatsoever to do with 
getting a first break in the show business. 

Getting that break today depends on possessing the sales- 
manship of a bucket-shop operator, the hide of an elephant 
with chrenic callouses, the push of a snow-plough, and the 
general perseverance of a fly buiting its head against a 
windowpane for three days and figuring it will get through 
if only it tries long enough. 

Unfortunately, those qualities aren’t invariably associated 
with talent; and the result is that a good number of those 
who get their first break have nowhere near the real talent 
possessed by the blushing violets. 

In one respect the wailers are right: it’s rare that real 
talent hits the top fast. But the scarcity of such cases isn't 
caused by a dearth of talent. It’s caused by a show business 
setup that gives the initial palm to brass rather than ability. 
Brass with a ladleful of luck thrown in. 

Obviously, there’s talent—real talent—among the kids try- 
ing to break into the business today. Just as obviously, 
there must be even more real talent hidden behind haystacks 
and ribbon counters throughout the couniry. It stavs where 
it is, undiscovered and unsuspected, because its possessors 
like to earn enough money to allow them the luxury of cating. 

The talent is there, if the boys only bothered to look. 
Sometimes it’s under their very fect—often in the process of 
getting a swift boot in its posterior. 

Its presence can be proven numerically—and mathemati- 
cally—and without going into the deeper labyrinths of tre 
differential calculus to do it. It wouldn't take any India- 
rubber siretch of the imagination to believe that out of every 
hundred people in the United States there are five who have 
more of some one show business talent than most of their 
contemporaries—that they sing better, act vetter, dance 
better, or even play “Rock of Ages” on the ocearina better. 
If that’s true, then 5% of the entire population of the United 
States has incipient show business talent—and you can do 
the figuring from that point yourself. 


| Figures That Don’t Lie } 











But let’s be conservative. Let’s take actual figures from a 
dissimilar but equally hidden field, Surveys made by large 
numbers of big non-show business corporations have shown, 
with startling unanimity, that from 2 to 3% of their em- 
ployees display potential executive ability. Let's say that in 
America, a predominantly commercial country. potential 
executives outnumber potential talent by four to one. Surely 
that’s not claiming too much for talent. 

That would leave us a talent quotient among the general 
population of just %°%. The population of the country is 
now approximately 140,000,000. A quoiient cf %% would 
give us 700,000 potential talent finds. Not even a small 
fraction of this number is now enrolled in theatrical schools 
or storming its way into Hollywood or Radio. City. 

In the cases of those in the schools or at our doors. we 
can make a stab at finding them. But even then, whai do 
we do with them after they’re found? 

In medicine, prize students are sure of winning intcrne- 
ships at top hospitals. Prize law school students get appoint- 
ments in the offices of leading lawyers. In the business world, 
big corporations send potential executives to schools of busi- 
ness, with key jobs waiting at the end of the scholastic caree: 

The show business is almost alone in having no thorough 
weeding out process—and no way of taking care cf young 
talent, short of throwing it into the middle of topflitht com- 
petition, even after it’s found. It’s true that many procucers 
read—or have their readers read—at least a part of every 
play submitted to them. Film companies regularly search 
for talent at every possible source. There a:e opera avdiiions, 
play competitions, prize novel contests. 

But these things, conscientiously as they may be planned 
and carried out, merely scratch the surface. It’s safe to say 
that infinitely more potential talent is turnec away from the 
door of opportunity than ever finds its way in. 

At least. though, there are some of us who knew the 
youngsters’ problems—who realize that it’s difficult to tote a 
spear year after year, while blatant blabbermouths. strictly 
no-talent guys with a bit of pull, hog the spot. We know 
the problem, even if we haven't found an answer to it. 
The number of us is increasing. 

Who knows? Maybe we'll come up with a practicable 
plan before Variety publishes its next Anniversary Number. 

Moral: Don’t brush off that bor or girl who wants to talk 
to vou obeut gettin« » break iv vour orsanizctien. 
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my laundry to the valet at the Knickerbocker on the assumption that I 
would get it back the following morning. It turned out | wouldn’t get the 
jaundry back till Monday. This is Monday. I still haven't got the laundry 
back. The laundry is at the Knickerbocker. I am at the Beverly Hills, 
about four miles away... 

...so after dinner I returned to my room to wait until eight when I'd get 
a cab cut to Miss Brice’s home, nearby—nearby according to Hollywood 
jdeas, only about $1.50 on the taximeter, normally it costs $2.50 to get any- 
where. So I am sitting in my “suite,” admiring the paling fence outside, 
when there is a knock on the door, “Who is it?” I asked. “The bell cap- 
tain,” a voice said. I admitted the bell captain, a dour shrivelled little 
man. He was followed by a blonde dish with firm hips. She was carrying 
a sheaf of cards. The bell-captain looked about, in a puzzled fashion. | 
suspected he was going to fix me up with the blonde thing. “Pardon me,” 
he said, “do you happen to know where the rate-card is posted?” Looking 
superior, I conducted him to a door in the dressing room. He promptly 
removed the old rate card and tacked on a new one. No language that T 
know of, including Attic Greek, can adequately portray my mixed emo- 
tions as. saw that according to the latest OPA ruling they were now going 
to charge me $18.50 a day for the room. I was about to hit the ceiling, but 
hesistated lest they charge me $27.50 for damage to the ceiling, doubtlessly 
made of alabaster or porphyry. So I went out and told the room clerk 
whose name, curiously enough, was Porphyry Rubinstein, all about it. He 
curled his upper lip. “My good man,” he said, “you have a patio.” “What 
patio?” I inquired naively. I learned that the affair of the deck chairs and 
paling fence was a patio. I then informed him that I neither wanted nor 
needed a patio cnd al I wanied was a little room to hang my teeth in 

I had just gotten back when Herb Stein called and asked me over to the 
house for a drink. His wife was sitting in a hostess gown drinking gin, 
straight. We went to Chasen’s for a sandwich and a glass of gin, but I am 


still drinking scotch, probably my last connecting link with civilization as 
if 





era terri 
we mt 

| 
Love, | 


Maurice 
> > > © 
Holly-Commodore Hotel, Wednesday, April 17. | 
Dear: 

Wednesday dawned bright and sunny. That is no novelty. Every day 
dawns bright and sunny. This is the most monotonous climate in the world, 
like a girl who is constantly giggling. Today, I was supposed to check out 
of this hotel, as my time has run out and return to the Hollywood-Knicker- 
bocker. The tooth still aches, a dull constant pain, which suddenly flares 
up into an intense twinge. My gum is swelling slightly and my cheek is 
puffing out. At the Knickerbocker there was no reservation. They said 
it would be fixed up by three. I went out for lunch with Eddie Cantor. 
My room wasn’t ready when I returned. Waiting, waiting. At seven, they 
told me there was no room and I better look elsewhere. At their sugges- 
tion ' tried the Vine Hotel, the Eleanor Hotel, the McAdden Hotel, the 
Bi'tmore, the Broadway-Hollywood, The Hollywood-Plaza, the Holly wood- 
Drake, and finally got a double reom at a hotel I shall call the Hollywood- 
Commodore. But for one night only. I must speak to a Mr. Winn, the room 
clerk, the following morning. I have a lovely room, adjacent to the elevator | 


shaft, so I can hear the grinding of the cables and the lumbering cars all | 
night long... . 


M. 


Darling: Thursday. 


...after breakfast, I went to see Mr. Winn, who was sitting at a desk. | 


I decided to play it cagily. Instead of saying I had a room for one night 
only, I said that I was in room 308 and wondered if I could be changed 
to a QUIETER room for the balance of my stay. But Mr. Winn was no 
fool. He was not to be taken in by my subterfuge. He replied that 308 
was one of the nicest rooms in the hotel and furthermore wasn’t I supposed 
to be out of the hotel by this afternoon? “By the way,” he said, “what’s 
your name?” I told him. He extended his hand and remarked, sombrely 
It’s a pleasure to know you, Mr. Zolotow.” We shook hands. I then got 
the hint and removed a $5 bill from my wallet and tucked it into my 
oe palm. We shook hands again. Now I can stay here until Mon- 
Adieu, 


© Maurice. 
7. o - o 


Dearest: Bar of the Hollywood-Commodore Hotel, Monday. 
From where I am sitting I can see the golden sun spilling on the pave- 
po gg Holly wood Boulevard. A block away are the fabled footprints out- 
eins in Chinese theatre. Mickey Bogart or was it Humphrey 
onl ales ys drove by in a Hispano-Suiza. Today I am very happy. 1 
pew! Poy or Milt Samuel to come by’ in a few moments and pick me up 
mean gi " a Ha a Station. I have just made a wonderful discovery. I 
limes. f Be raight gin, plain gin, undiluted with water, lemons, sugar or 
Resers eo oe just had my second gin, with a gin chaser. That was Ginger 
pretty ot fo be by. She looked like a melody (May I remind you that a 
giinting hair’ ike a melody?) and the sun spilling molten gold on her 
youth. Tt m ee riot with flecks of auburn. Ah, life. Ah, love. Ah, 
sun Read on gree wave lazily, hardly stirring in the limpid air. The 
you don’t ae... on the pavements. Waiter, another of the same if 

Love, 
Maurice. 


— Ruthors’ Own Copyrights 
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an agent) to any publisher who will | fF 


consider it, and accept or reject | 
such terms as the publisher may | 
offer. 














Or the author may himself pub- |} 


lish and copyright the work. | 
2. Having determined upon a ca- 
reer of authorship, he should have | 
the right and opportunity to join | 
an organization of writers (under a | 
suitable designation or classifica- | 
tion). He should have the privilege 
of agreeing at the outset of his ca- 
to abide by and conform to 
trade practices and customs de- 
vised to protect his legitimate and 
equitable interests during the for- 
mative period of his career. 


He should have the 
taught, from the 
his career,. the 


right to be 
very inception of 
fundamentals of an 
intelligent business relationship with 
his publishers—and he should be 
protected by his organization in the 
right to require conformance by all 
commercial users of his creation to 
the sound business rules laid down 
for his benefit and protection by the 
organization. 
*e¢ * & @ 

Two fundamental rules should be 
brought into universal practice: 

1. Under no circumstances what- 
ever should outright ownership of 
the copyright be sold, assigned or 
otherwise conveyed from the author 
te another, in whole 

2. Leases or only should 
be granted for the exercise of any 
or all of the rights under the copy- 
right, clearly specifying and limit- 
ing the use granted, both as to the 
extent and the period. 

I repeat, and for emphasis itali- 
cize—the author should, under any 
and all circumstances secure and 
hold the copyright, in his own name, 
for the entire world, and for the 
entire term thereof. 

An individual author, in the early | 
years of his career especially, is 
helpless and hopeless to establish 
proper trading conditions for him- 
self. Nor can an organization of 
beginners hope to accomplish much. 
The organization must have the 
support and encouragement of the 
veterans, the established, the “rec- 
ognized” authors. 

No question but that the authors, 
individually and as groups, are be- 
ginning to think about these mat- 


nart or in 
part OF If 


licenses 





it is to be hoped that a fully baked 
| and digestible loaf will finally come 
| out of the oven. 


ters—the “yeast is in the dough”— | 
| 
| 


goes out of his way to avoid indenti- 
fication. 

“He dresses.” declared a member 
of his staff, “like an ordinary busi- 
ness man.” 

Accurate certainly is this descrip- 
tion for even on opening nights, 
when the audience is in full dress, 
eérmines and diamonds, Gordon 
drifts about in plain clothes, quite 
unnoticed. 

Arthur Hammerstein, producer of 
hits like “Rose-Marie,” and uncle of 
Hammerstein 2d of “Show 
Boat.” “Oklahoma!” and “Carousel” 


Ost ar, 


fame, was called a smart dresser 
when he was active on Broadway. 
But he always dressed quietly in 


what was called the “best taste.” 

One day, however, while he 
taking a shower in his private bath 
at the office, someone broke in and 
stole his clothes. The dignified pro- 
ducer, as a result, was obliged to 
walk several blocks down Broadway 
wearing his Negro chauffeur’s 
gaudy uniform lent for the emer- 
gency. 


Was 


To Brock Pemberton goes the dis- 
tinction of being the best 
Broadway manage! He carries his 
title, casually as his 
succession of hits: “Enter Madame,” 
“Strictly Dishonorable,’ and “Har- 
vey”. He has patronized the same 
tailor and bootmaker for at least 20 
years; Tony Williams for clothes and 
Oliver Moore for shoes. And they, 
appreciating his reticence, have suc- 
ceeted in making his apparel indica- 
tive of the man. 

On one occasion, however, he re- 
calls with amusement, that a highly 
observant judge of good dressing 
awarded him a prize for wearing the 
best looking brown suit with a chalk 
pin stripe, the only award of this 


dressed 


however, as 


sort in the history of men’s clothes. | 





Miller’s Own Tailor—Literally | 


The most fantastic story in the 
history of managers’ dress concerns 
Gilbert Miller. Doubly successful in 
the presentation of plays here and 


in London, Miller for many years 
made his home in England. Socially 
prominent there and a great friend of 





the Duke of Windsor, he was well- | 


known for his fastidious dressing. 


Producer’s Prerogative | 


Continued trom page 58 








His admiration for 
trousers led to this incident: 


“For a long time,” says Mr. Miller, 


“T had been getting my trousers 
made by a certain cutter. But he 


was so popular that he’d move from 
one shop to another and always with 
‘an increase in salary. Every time 
he made a change I followed him. 
Finally, however, I grew too old to 
go to one tailor for my waistcoat, 
another for my top coat and still 
another for my _ trousers So to 
make things for myself and 
to assure myself, at the same time, 
that I would never have any worry 
about my trousers, I took the man 
away from the firm he was with and 
proceeded to set him up in business, 


‘Jolley & 


easier 


under the name yf 


Squires.” 


Thus when Gilbert Miller Says, 
“I'm going to my tailor,” he means 
exactly what he says, being, perhaps, 
the only man in existence who runs 
a tailor shop for his own special 
convenience. 


Everything from clothing to his- 
tory is unusual about John Golden, 
one of Miler’s prominent contem- 
This modern philanthropist 
He made his 

song called 
another for- 


poraries 
has an unusual 
original fortune on the 
‘Poor Butterfly” and 

tune on plays like “Lightnin’,” one 
of the longest run plays in the 
history of Broadway 


story 


About two years ago, Mrs, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was interested in a 
hand-weaving project which she 
helped found in the backwoods of 
West Virginia for the benefit of 
poverty-stricken farmers. Though 
this was new work for them, they 
succeeded in turning out a handsome 
and durable tweed. 


To celebrate this achievement, 
Mrs, Roosevelt gave several yards of 
|the material to John Golden, He 
| was so delighted with this gift that 
| he had a special label designed which 

mentioned the source of the material 
_and the name of the donor which he 
‘had placed inside his breast pocket. 
| Thus, every time that he opened his 
| coat, Golden flashed the fact that he 
was wearing a suit given him by the 
| wife of the late President. 
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reputation, are not “recognized.” 
Lp Age — . start somewhere, 
e a beginnin 

“published.” , = 

It is the publisher who decides 
when and in what form the work 
will be published, what and when 
Toyalties will be paid, and just what 
Tights the respective parties will 
have. It is not the author who de- 
Cides these matters, it is the pub- 


lisher. It is for the writer to 
accept the conditions, or take his 
work elsewhere. The beginner 


Tarely, if ever, takes the latter al- 
ternative. 

If his first work is successful— 
that is if the publisher makes a 
Satisfactory profit incident to its 
publication, the author has less dif- 
Sculty in placing his next creation 
eaee so he grows or diminishes in 

ure in the field in which he 
works in direct proportion to the 
Public acceptance of his work. 
‘en a of the works thus sold out- 
eum during the early years of an 
uthor’s career—and subject for the 


life of the copyright to the terms 
of the original contract—come to 
possess substantial residual values. 

There is no reason why an author 
should not be held to the terms of 
a contract which he has made. No 
publisher is to be blamed for mak- 
ing good business deals, the best he 
can under each set of circumstances. 
But to pretend that there is any- 
thing like equality in their respec- 
tive bargaining positions is a re- 
sort to hypocrisy. 





| The Issues | 





My only purpose in writing this 
article is to ask, and to answer, two 
questions: 

1. What are the rights of 

2. What should be an individ- 

ual author? 

1. Under common practice his 
rights now are to invest his time 
and talent (and genius, we hope) 
in the creation of an original lit- 
erary or musical work; to produce a 
workmanlike manuscript, and sub- 
it (either directly or through 
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is pleased to announce that his 


Technicolor production 


“DUEL inthe SUN” 


has now been completed with the following 


distinguished cast: 


JOSEPH COTTEN + LIONEL BARRYMORE 
HERBERT MARSHALL + WALTER HUSTON 


LILLIAN GISH »- CHARLES BICKFORD 


“Duel in the Sun” is currently undergoing the process 


of Technicolor printing and will soon be available 


for exhibition in theatres throughout the United States. 
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prized enchantments. 
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But I can 

a pretty close guess that it 
pew pet for I can still read the 
newspapers and magazines, and am 
thus familiar with the reports of 
their agents at the ringside. More- 
over, I am in the confidence of 
George Jean Nathan, the undisputed 
dean of the fraternity, and I can al- 
ways get from him, at a small ex- 
penditure for food and drink, a de- 
tailed and reliable relation of any 


play done on earth during the past | 


50 years. 

Nor am I one to whom the theatre 
is strange ground, despite my cur- 
rent laying offen it. There was a 
time when I worked as a play re- 
viewer for the principal newspaper 
of a rich provincial city, and at- 
tended the local playhouses at least 
four times a week. That was before 
the road went to pot, and the fare 
I tasted was the best of its time. 


I can think of no star of the 1905- | 


1912 era whose operations I did not 
observe and report, sometimes with 
almost clairvoyant accuracy. I was 
probably the first dramatic critic 
in America to note that Joseph Jef- 
ferson’s scenery was in rags, that 
Charles Klein was one of the worst 
dramatists on earth, and_ that 
Richard Mansfield, despite the most 
beautiful voice of his sex and age, 
was indistinguishable from a ham. 


ee | 


| Ibsen for Example | 
“What happened to the theatre in 








the closing years of my service may | 


be described very simply. There 
had appeared in Norway, in the late 
70’s, a dramatist in mutton-chop 
whiskers named Hendrik Ibsen, and 
by the middle 80’s he was all the 
rage on the Continent. By the late 
90’s he began to be heard of in Eng- 
land, and at the turn of the century 


he penetrated even America. This 
Ibsen was a very skillful playwright, 
but that was not the reason for his 
vogue. The thing that fetched the 
boobs was the whisper that his plays 
were full of deep and esoteric mean- 
ings—that they not only provided a 
show for the evening but also taught 
something. But what was it that 
they taught? On this point there 
was much difference of opinion. Old 
William Winter insisted that it was 
Subversive and wicked stuff— for 
example, that women married to fat- 
heads should leave their husbands. 
The younger critics saw his teach- 
ing as something far more subtle 
and at the same time far more in- 
spiring. Their reports on him in- 
dicated that he was a sort of cross 
between Immanuel Kant the phi- 
losopher. Nitsky the German in- 
ficel, and the mysterious John who 
wrote the Book of Revelation. As 


Mencken Eschews Theatre 


Continued from page 3 


|expostulate upon the current play- 
| wrights of the republic. But being 
|cribbed and confined I can only 
\refer you to Comrade Nathan’s 
{ volume on the New York season’ of 
: : | 1945-46. Therein he tells of bun- 
they described his Message no one | combe piled upon buncombe, of 
could understand it, so playgoers | third-rate farce- writers disguised 
assumed that it must be profound |idiotically as Henry Wallace or 
indeed. | Harold Ickes, of a vast emission of 

Having sat through half a dozen of | !0fty-whim-wham about social jus- 
his plays, mainly put on by de- tice, international politics, and other 
liquescent leading women making one such catnips of the unintelligentsia. 
last desperate grab for immortality, What a steady diet of that sort os 
I proceeded to examine the texts in garbage does even to dramatic 














the privacy of my sacristy. What I | critics, a notoriously enlightened and 
|found in them was simply a vast henner ae of a oe shown 
|mass of hollow platitudes—that a| ci gg 8 adie = dramatist sets a 
|} woman of any_ intelligence, treated pron Pe <p : ee two before them. I 
| like a doll by her husband, does not cre the case of Eugene O'Neill and 


like it; that a man suffering from ain oes Cometh. - 
| what Nie O 1s play upon the brethren was 


| was called a_ social precisely as if an Indian in full war 
disease runs some risk of having | saint h; 4: les d — ae calle 
cuckoo children; that becoming a . - on wa oe = 
}and begun haranguing them in 


|mother, to a woman who hates her 


} aw asi 
(husband, is extremely unpleasant, | Choctaw upon the theory of least 
and so on and so on. These plati- | SO 

jtudes, set forth with all the old/; 











| boy’s skill as a theatrical mechanic, | | 
| and conveyed to the audience by ac- 


Tele Policing 
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| tresses made up to look like Duse’s 








|maid and actors wearing putty 
| Adam’s-apples and long-tailed coats, 
|drove the fans of the time crazy. 
|Charm be damned! Romance be | 
|damned! Humor be damned! The 
idea in going to the theatre, it ap- 
peared, was not to pass a pleasant 
and stimulating evening, becoming 
to a civilized man, but to be puzzled | a 
like a schoolboy wrestling with In the committee to set up the 
| Wentworth’s Geometry and alarmed |code Poppele maintained that there 
| like a yokel at a crossroads revival. | should be represented every organi- 
|zation which will have a hand in 
television programming, including 
broadcasters, firm producers and ad 
and talent agencies. He asked that 
committee recommendations be sub- 
mitted to the association as a whole 
within the next few months. Poppele 
| summarized his discussion with a 
quote from Ed Kobak, Mutual 
Broadcasting System prexy, in a 
speech made at the October TBA 
Conference, where Kobak said: “We 
Augustus Thomas, suddenly ashamed | must not forget our responsibility 
of the innocent melodrama of | as licensees or we may wind up not 
| “Arizona,” went Ibsen with a dish|/running this television business. 
iS tripe called “The Witching Hour,” | Television is going to have a great 
}and took to parading Broadway | deal more to do than the movies or 
wearing the green gloves, tin sword|radio in bringing understanding 
and gold fez of the American Acad-| among people . . . and with that re- 
jemy of Arts and Letters. And all sponsibility we have to be very 
| the rest went down the same chute, | careful that we don’t misuse it.” 
|including especially Shaw. Shaw, at 
the start, promised to become the 
most adept British dramatist since 
Sheridan, but by_the middle 90's 
he was already converting his stage 
into a sOapbox, and ever since that 
|unhappy time he has been battering 
| his customers with “ideas” so banal, 
so dull and withal so false that you 
will have to go back into history 
500 years to find their match. 
If there were space enough I’d 
like to describe in some detail the 
effect of this lust to expound and 


of standards of good taste which are 
essential and to which television 
| Should subscribe “at the earliest 
| possible moment — surely before 
| many more stations go on the air.” 

















Came the #oad Companies | | 
Worse, all the other dramatists of | 

| the time took to imitating this frost- 
| bitten heir of Snorri Sturluson and 
|Bore Boreson. Arthur W. Pinero, 
/abandoning such agreeable buffoon- 
— as “The Magistrate” and such 
toothsome after-dinner sugar-teats 
|as “Sweet Lavender,” took to writ- 
ing such highfalutin balderdash as 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” 





by the industry during the past year, 
using as an indication the number 
of licenses granted by the FCC dur- 
ing 1946. He said that, as a result, 
the total number of stations in 
operation by 1949 should be at least 
78. He added that the most unfortu- 
nate factor in the progress of the 
infant industry was the constant 
labor-management unrest, which cut 
equipment manufacture consider- 
ably. 











However, said Poppele, the future 
success of video is up to the men 
who own and operate the stations. 
“There is one absolute certainty,” he 
stated, “television programming will 
make or break this great new in- 
dustry.” 
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other nation in the world is making 
for U. S. dollar exchange are bound 
to be turning up this year on the 
greatest scale since 1938, according 
to seasoned shipping execs. 

Europe is preparing for 300,000 


clares Ralph T. Reed, prez of the 
American Express Co. while 


The effect | 


78; wait until next June 14, 


} 
| nent code, there are certain precepts | 


| Quotes Kobak a 1] 


In the earlier part of his report, 
Poppele summarized the gains made | 








Chere’s only one Lord Tarleton 


Within its blockfront of ocean 
privacy—40th to 4Ist Streets ~ 
Swimming Pool « Sun Club. Cabanas. 


is AF MIAMI BEACH 


Jack Parker. Manager 


Reservations Invited » « » Walter Jacobs~ 


“Summertime”, Lake Tarleton Club, Pike, New Hampshire 


Britain’s Labor Government admits | 
that it hopes to bring $500,000,000 | 
worth of tourist trade to that coun- | 
try alone during the 12 months. It 
operated strenuously at the recent 
International Tourist Conference to 
encourage traffic by reducing the 
red tape involved in across-the- | 
border travel, 

Atlantic transits, it is predicted, 
will be the favorite, although there 
is also certain to be heavy travel 
to Bermuda, Hawaii, Latin America 
and anywhere else an American who 
has been forced to remain close to 
home for six war years can hope 
to find something different and 
exciting. For the transatlantic trade, 
Reed states, there will be 200,000 


(Sez. ASTOR "zs" 





berths aboard ships—including the 
Queens Elizabeth and Mary—and | 
100,000 seats on planes. 

U. S. will continue to furnish 
about 75% of all transatlantic trav- 
elers, according to shipping officials. 
Most of them on their vacations dur- 
ing the summer months will prefer 
ships to planes, it is said. Neverthe- | 
less, airlines have been booked from 
three to six weeks ahead, with a) 
slight easing of the situation since | 








the tlock of recent crashes. 














of the theatres, grossed into the 
$4,000,000 mark, last season figures 
showing $1,820,000 for the New York 
run (1933-41) and $2,482,080 for its 
various tours, to total $4,302,080. A 
touring company just laid off be- 
cause of the death of its perennial 
lead, John Barton. 


The miracles of the forties, “Okla- 
homa!” and “Life With Father,” 
| between them have grossed another 

20 millions to date, 

with $12,115,869 thus far, 
| “Father” with another $9,908,000. 

That’s a lot of dough, even up in 
Heaven. The figures dwarf, even as 
ithe atom bomb the popgun, the 

grosses of the oldtimers. 

Neither “Oklahoma!” nor “Father” 
| has established a longrun record for 
| this century—although if one can 

“Father” 
| will oblige. On Jan. 1 “Father” 
| racked up a New York run of 2,995 
performances. “Oklahoma!” has 
chalked up 1,617. 
| Together with 
| “Carousel,” “Oklahoma!” has brought 
| into Theatre Guild coffers the as- 
tonishing total of $16,594,081—and 
| the end is no where in sight. 

The two present-day earners— 








the country’s longest running and 
most successful musical, “Okla- 
homa!” slipped unostentatiously into 
the St. James theatre, N. -Y., on 
March 31, 1943, via New Haven and 
Boston, and has been there ever 
since. A visit to the show has be- 
come as much the “must” of the 
tourist as a gander of the Statue 
of Liberty, the Empire State Bldg. 
or Radio City Music Hall. The show 
has racked up a boxoffice total of 
$6,273,114. 

Meantime, a road (or national) 
company of “Oklahoma!” has been 
roaming the hinterland, playing to 
SRO houses, and grossing thus far 
an additional $5,842,755 to make the 
combined “Oklahoma!” take reach 
$12,115,869. The road company broke 
the all-time record for any touring 
show with a gross of $119,000 at 
Oklahoma City’s Municipal Audi- 
torium for a week’s engagement re- 
cently before 46,144 people. 

Not content with this sort of dis- 
tinction, “Oklahoma!” won the 
Pulitzer prize committee special 
award in 1944, and covered itself 
with glory when an overseas USO- 
Camp Shows company played to 
combat troops and hospitals in the 
South Pacific while the Japanese 
fracas was at its toughest. Company 
flew 50,000 miles in eight transport 
planes, traveled an additional 20,000 
miles in trucks, jeeps and carry-alls, 
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visitors from the U. S. in 1947, de-| 


“Oklahoma!” 
and | 
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} companies 


| ‘Father,’ ‘Okla.’ B.0. Wows 
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and on two occasions walked 10 
miles in rain and mud to give per- 
formances. 

No slouch either, “Carousel” has 
won itself an award by the New 
York Drama Critics Circle, and has 
run up a total of 716 performances 
at the Majestic, N. Y. since bowing 
in April 19, 1945, while grossing 
$4,478,212. 

As for the vigorous “Life With 
Father,” the N. Y. version opened 
at the Empire Nov. 8, 1939 and 
played there five years and 10 
months before switching to its pre- 
sent habitat, the Bijou. In addition 


| to its 2,995 performances, it’s been 


seen hy 2,730,000 people and has 
grossed $4,860,000. The various road 
have done 2,898 per- 
formances before 3,640,000 people for 


| another $5,048,000 receipts, to make 


i the 


combined take $9,908,000. 


| Figures don’t include special benefit 


| 


its sister musical | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


performances or the “motorized” 
version of the play that’s been out 
since last September. 

Talent Incubator { 
“Father” has been quite an incu- 
bator for legit and films. The vari- 
ous companies used a total of 207 
players during the past seven years, 


| of whom 83 were boys for the four 


“Oklahoma!” and “Father”—merit a! ,ig 
closer view. Firmly established aS | boys 





roles, plus understudies. Two 
who began with “Father” 
opened importantly recently on 


Broadway, Richard Tyler in “Chris- 
topher Blake” and Richard Simon 
in “Years Ago.” Beatrice Pearson, 
ex-maid in a second touring com- 
pany , is now the lead in “Voice of 
the Turtle.” Teresa Wright, the first 
N. Y. Mary, and Cathy O’Donnell, 
a road company Mary, are important 
adjuncts in the current Sam Gold- 
wyn film, “Best Years of Our Lives.” 
Andrea King, first road Mary, is 
with Warner Bros. Ted Donaldson 
and Raymond Roe, featured film 
players, graduated from “Father.” 
Among ex-fathers, Carl Benton Reid 
is in “Iceman Cometh,” Arthur 
Margetson in “Park Avenue,” Percy 
Waram in “Another Part of the 
Forest” and Louis Calhern in the 
touring “Magnificent Yankee.” And 
Harry Bannister is set for “William 
Loves Mary” and Wallis Clark for 
“Little A.” 





Negro Film Studio 

The five-story former Brooklyn 
home of the Elks has been taken 
over by Federal Studios, subsidiary 
of. Herald Pictures, producers of 
Negro films, for conversion into a 
film studio. Plans call for three 
fully-equipped studios plus use of the 
top floor for television productions. 

Building is expected to be com- 
pleted around June 30. 
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‘Sick’ Theatres Can Be Cured Into 


Profit-Makers, 


By JOSEPH R. SPRINGER 
(General Manager, Century 
Theatres) 

If your theatre isn’t returning a 
gatisfactory gross—don’t set a match 
to it. If you feel like Robinson 
Crusoe every time you walk into 
your theatre on a Saturday night, 
don’i—not yet, anyway—offer it to 
your local grain and feed man for 
a warehouse. 

It is my feeling, from experiences 
with Century theatres during the 
Jast 25-odd years, that almost any 
theatre can be made to return a 
profit. I hasten to say, however, that 
there is no single bit of showman- 
ship alchemy that can transmute the 
baser metal of a theatre in a total 
wilderness to the gold of one of any 
ef the powerhouses. 

But if your theatre has an audi- 
ence potential it is quite possible 
that, with investigation and the ju- 
dicious expenditure of some money, 
you can transform a turkey into a 
let of turkey dinners. 

Some of Century's 37 theatres 
have been what one might call re- 
luctant dragons. The customers were 
“reluctant” to enter them, and the 
nut for these incipient garages was 
certainly “draggin’” the gross re- 
ceipts for our circuit down. 

Se we did some investigating. We 
would study a bad house—thorough- 
ly. The type of audience, grosses, 
admission prices, draw, competition, 
run, modes of transportation, staff, 
toilets, sound and projection, and 
the general comfort and personality 
of the theatre. We knew everything 
there was to know about any given 
theatre. 

Then we made our diagnosis, try- 
ing in general terms to define what 
was wrong with the patient. Once 
we had that set up in our minds it 
was only a question of doctoring 
and prescribing the proper Rx. 

} K ngfish Grubber 

Before I go into a few case his- 
tories, I'd like to discuss the matter 
in general terms. Without trying to 
sound smug, or press-agenty, over 
where I am we talk constantly about 
giving a house the “Century op- 
eration.” To those of you out of the 
metropolitan N. Y. area that may 
sound, despite my slightly apolo- 
getic preface, blurby. But the “Cen- 
tury operation” is known to a great 
many people very favorably and it’s 
kind of a proud thing with us. We’ll 











match the operation of our theatres, |™ 


house to house, with any compa- 
rable theatre in the country. 

Reduced to its essentials, the Cen- 
tury operation means clean, safe, 
comfortable houses; it also means 
technical excellence in the exhibi- 
tion of sound motion pictures. 

We believe that in that economic- 
ally-worded paragraph lies the an- 
swer to a great number of theatre 
failures that exist. If every theatre 
adhered to that credo, many that 
now are financially moribund would 
come surprisingly alive. That’s not 
hearsay; it’s from straight experi- 
ence. 

But there are some theatres which 
we took over for which the general 
Century operation was no cure. In 
other words, when you’ve got more 
than a headache an aspirin won't 
give relief. You've got to do some- 
thing more. All right. Some case 
histories. 

A simple one. A theatre in the 
heart of Brooklyn, subsequent run. 
Considerable competition but enough 
audience potential so that the com- 
petition wasn’t the depressor. After 
the customary investigation ruled 
other things out, we ripped out the 
seats and put in fewer but much 
more comfortable ones. We _ told 
prospective patrons how “every seat 
was a comfort treat” and presto! 
it worked. And business has held up. 

We took over a theatre that had a 
hoodlum audience. That was its 
main problem, as far as we could 
see. By chance the house had an 
auxiliary entrance. We closed the 
one entrance, started using the aux- 
jliary, jumped prices slightly, and 


the trick was done. The hoodlums | 


stayed away, the nicer people came 
and we're in fine shape. 

Right now we're instituting a 
radical policy change as well as a 
physical change in a theatre whose 
grosses leave something to be de- 


sired. The house is big, barn-like, | 


and has a late run. We're planning 
te make it an “arty” theatre, hoping 
te attract students of the motion pic- 


ture and intellectuals from all over, | 


rather than from the area surround- 
ing the theatre. We'll run class re- 
vivals, foreign films, and occasional 


decumentaries. We'll “warm” up the 


house by changing its name, the 





NO MISS MOTEL 
OF 1946 


By BARNEY OLDFIELD— 


Hollywood. 








Says Vet Operator 


manager will be a man of culture, 
with some knowledge of letters, mu- 
sic and art; he will wear slacks and 
ia sport jacket and will smoke a 
pipe. We plan to change the name 
of the theatre, add a music and game 


room; one large foyer will become Maybe that doesn’t sound like 
an art gallery in which we'll show 


it i cord in 
and sell the finest in contemporary | much, but a oS a matter of re : 
art. We’re also going to try some | this convention city that almost no 


publicity-wise. 
I was here and saw it happen—a 
tieup was turned down. 











|special new services. And who0| organization, or industry, or group 
knows, maybe it will work, We be- lof more than three of anything 
ilieve it will. Sat 
| tne | for any urpose 
| In general terms, as far as in-| ound together y pury 


\creasing theatre grosses is concerned, | other than a meal in the Brown 
| these things should be said. We | Derby, has been passed over as the 
j aren't in the grocery store business. 
| We’re in show business. As impor- | : : : 
‘tant as good sound and projection |>Y Some p.a. to pick his client for 
and clean toilets, is the showman- something. ia a 
jship aura that surrounds a theatre I found myself in this history- 
land gives it an alive personality,|™aking affair through the recent 
Bright lobbies, stunts, fully-lamped |8teat war. During this conflict, I 
| marquees; these are bones and sinew | Picked up a friend and we travelled 
lof a successful operation. about quite a bit together in a jeep 
| Try special morning kiddie shows seeing Europe. ‘ 
'when your Saturday program has I did not hear from this friend 
;only an adult draw. Use periodic, ; 
low-cost stage attractions. Add sluff | forms me that his father has been 
'shows. These are all possible hypo- | elected to the office of president of 
'dermics for your boxoffice ills. | the United Motor Court Operators 
Better films? That’s another story. | of these United States. 


—_——— -~— | A national president of anything 
is not to be sneezed at lightly in 
| 

Pres. Aleman Labor Stand | 1 my w. 
|friend tells me, he is willing to 
Pleases Mex. Producers lec: some gal with a fair frame 


| years went by without being urged 








| Hollywood, and lo, my wartime 
on which to hang as few clothes as 
possible who will be featured by 
having her photo hung in state in 
every tourist court in the land. 


Being loyal to this friend, to 
whom I am bound because we were 


Mexico City. 
Sudden withdrawal without ex- 
planation of the strike announced 
against 27 film houses in Monterey, 
eastern Texas border industrial cen- 


Grub Street 


Or the Trials of Writers 


Who Make Up for Low 


Rates With Great Outputs 





Momentus is the word for 1946, | 


until a few days ago, when he in-| 


ter, by the National Cinematographic 
Industry Workers Union (STIC), to 
enforce pay-hikes, is seen in pix cir- 
cles as a demonstration of vigorous 
action of Pres. Miguel Aleman, as 
shown in the oil labor trouble case. 
Rightist stand demonstrated by 
Pres. Aleman is pleasing employers, 
Sparing them possible grief from 
STIC in 1947. 

The 10 American distributors ex- 


in the war together and because he 


knows enough of my secrets to get | 


me in all kinds of trouble, I offered 
this opportunity to every publicity 
agency I knew in Hollywood. 

My friend and my friend’s father 
waited in Hollywood for a week, 
and finally went back to attend to 
their sprawling business empire. 

I am embarrassed, of course, but 
I had absolutely no cooperation. 


By JOHN WILSTACH 


Major’ Arthur J. Burks, of the 
Marines, must have grinned if he 
read the obits of E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim in which that writer’s prolific 
writing was wondered at, for in 
five years Burks, while freelancing, 
out quite as many 


had turned 


printed words as had Oppenheim in | 


half a life time. Today there are 


lads who author novels for “house | 
100,000 words a} 


and 
month is easy to them. That would 
mean, covers, 16 big 


characters” 


if between 


| books a year. 


That’s Grub street for you. Oh, 
| yes, it still exists. In Dr. Samuel 
| Johnson’s time there was a street 
| with the actual name in London. Ii 
'was renamed Milton street after 
respectable folks moved in, but make 
no mistake, Milton the poet wasn’t 
in mind, but a prosperous British 
merchant In his famous dictionary 


| Johnson defined Grub street as the 
|place from whence come any mean 
literary production. That was a bit 
raw, from the old bird, for he lived 
;on Grub street for many a long 
year. 
| Nowadays Grub street is where 
| writers make up for low rates by 
| great outputs. When certain blots 
turned literary they said it was 
better to starve than be meretic- 
ulous. Well, there are well known 
names that did literary streetwalk- 
ing. Way back, Edgar Allan Poe 
hacked for The Southern Literary 
Messenger at a few dollars a page. 
Lafcadio Hearn got a hundred bucks 
for an English version of an Anatole 
France novel. Stephen Crane, before 
“The Red Badge of Courage,” was 
always in debt while writing news- 
paper botboilers. 





pect little if any labor trouble when 
their two-year work contracts ex- 
pire in August. Pacts were made in 
1945 to end a strike. 


This, 





' year. 


1946, was the year Holly- | 
wood said NO to a tieup. 
There will be no Miss Motel this | gilded chaise 





At times a lad can avoid the 
| street. Joseph Hergesheimer had a 
lounge for fourteen 
‘years while no one took his stuff, | 











| 








description of a Salome dance that Maude Allan 
was doing in London at the Palace Music Hall. “We 
must have a Salome,” said Willie. Seeing Gertrude 
Hoffman seated in a box with her husband and musical 
director, Max, he convinced her that she would be 
the one to do it, as she already had a big name in 
vaudeville. This would make her still bigger. It didn’t 
take very long for Hammerstein to convince anybody, 
and in a few days she sailed for Europe with her 
husband under the name of Mr. and Mrs. Adams. 
She had a letter of introduction to Alfred Butt (now 
Sir), manager of the London Palace. She told him 
she wished to rehearse her act, and after Butt made 
her sign a contract for a week, she got the privilege 
of the stage for rehearsals mornings. It didn’t take 
her long to see what Maud Allan was doing and she 
returned to America without fulfilling the week for 
Sir Alfred. (He made her play that week years later). 
When Gertrude Hoffman put the act in rehearsal 
here, Oscar the elder heard about it and objected. 
“I have just engaged Mary Garden to sing ‘Salome’ 
at my Opera House, we cannot have two of them.” 
This tied the act up for a while, but soon he gave 
his okay and “A Vision Of Salome” was put on and 
became a terrific sensation, it ran for 22 weeks, which 
was the longest run for any attraction at Hammerstein’s 
up to that time. 7 

Willie could make an attraction out of almost any- 
body. With his genius for getting publicity and know- 
ing what people wanted he could make a money- 
maker out of an obscure person. There was a girl 
by the name of Flossie Crane, who worked in Smith’s 
Cafe, one of the best known popular spots in Coney 
Island. She was a raw looking, gawky gal, strictly 
country-style. When she sang, she seemed to have twe 
voices for she would change from baritone to soprano. 
The crowd would laugh. Willie sent for her. It took a 
long time for him to convince her that she wasn’t 
being kidded when he offered her a job at his 
theatre. She rehearsed an act and Willie billed her 
like a circus—“New Discovery, Flossie Crane, The 
Girl From Coney Island.” “You know people like that,” 
said Willie, “people like to discover talent, especially 
a poor girl from a saloon; Cinderella stuff always 
gets them.” Flossie was still afraid it was a gag, that 
they were gcing to throw things at her or that the 
Stagehands would let the scenery fall on her, or 
poison her, or a hundred and one things to make 
her the victim of a ghastly joke. She went on and 
| did fairly well, and was a good drawing card while 
she lasted. She never got any other engagements, 
| never went back to Smith’s, just passed out of the 
| theatrical picture. Many like her camé and went 
| and never were heard of again after Hammerstein’s. 
The biggest fake attraction at the Corner was Car- 
| mencita the dancer. Away back in 1894 when Koster & 
Bial’s Music Hall was the center of gay life in New 
York there had been a famous dancer named Car- 
mencita. She was the idol of the wolves and @ sen- 
“sation in her day. The original Carmencita had been 
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dead for over six years, but Willie engineered a 
“farewell” appearance for Carmencita. 


Next door at the Belasco “The Rose Of the Rancho” 
was playing, and in that show there was a former 
chorus girl who interpolated a Spanish Dance in 
the drama. She became Hammerstein’s Carmencita. 
He signed her to a contract, sent her to Europe and 
agents there cabled back about her success. She came 
back to America, grabbed lots of newspaper space 
and was interviewed by some of the biggest reporters, 
and her appearance at Hammerstein’s was a riot! 
Billed as “Re-Appearance of the famous dancer, 
Carmencita, after an absence of 10 years,” all the 
old timers and tired wolves came to see her once 
more. Nobody discovered that she had been an 
obscure dancer next door to Hammerstein's only a few 
months before. 


One time Willie missed up. He sent Gest to sign 
Dowie, the Apostle of a new religion at Zion City 
and was getting terrific publicity. Gest got a wire | 
when he was half way there, saying “Come back. 
Father has engaged Melba and is afraid she will quit 
if the house books Dowie.” Gest wired back “Peace 
Be With You” which was Dowie and his disciples’ 
password—The same as Father Divine’s. “Peace, 
Brother, Peace!” today. By the way, Melba was a 
fortune-getter for Hammerstein’s. 


Al Jolson first played Hammerstein’s as a single 
in New York. He was one of the biggest hits that 
ever played the house. The aristocrats and the blue 
bloods of vaudeville appeared at Hammerstein’s. 


You didn't need a contract with Willie, who just said, | 
“Okay, you play here week of so-and so.” And it | 
was better than a contract. When the Palace theatre 
opened on 47th street and Broadway, Hammerstein 
sued because he held the Keith franchise for vaude- 
ville for this particular district. E. F. Albee, head 
of the Keith Circuit settled with Willie Hammerstein 
for $200,000. Latter said it was $200,000 more than he 
expected. 

Willie was neutral. One week he would book an 
act that drew a lot of women that acted like men, and 
the next week he’d book an act that drew in a lot 
of men that acted like women, Anything for a laugh 
especially if it could jam ’em in. 

Between packing the house and joking, Willie found 
recreation in playing horses, shooting craps, playing 
poker and pinochle, with his own particular friends. 
He did this to relieve the terrific strain of handling 
the Victoria. He never spurned a “freak attraction” 
that had been advertised. Fighters, runners, infamous 
women, armless and legless freaks, bearded men— 
they all meant to him one thing! Box Office! Actors 
loved to play the Corner. It was the Palace of it’s 
day, plus more fun. Hammerstein's was billed as The 
Stepping Stone to Broadway. 





thus avoiding the hells bells be. 
fore entering belles lettres. Sinclair 
Lewis is going as strong as ever, 
Grub street never lowered his vi- 
| tality while he wrote for this and 
| that and peddled plots to Jack Lon- 
| don. James Branch Cabell once put 
| it exquisitely: 





“Unfortunately, most books are 
| less a question of art than of bread 
land butter. Tne average fiction 
writer, at all events, cannot afford 
to look down upon the public only, 
|as the acrobat looks down upon the 
\tight rope, to ascertain where it 
| leads—and to make sure that it 
| supports him.” 

Coming back to Grub street, and 
years gone by, among word champs 
were William Wallace Cook—and 
you'd be surprised, maybe—Upton 
Sinclair. In his youth Sinclair wrote 
millions of 10c. novels for Street 
& Smith. Then he entered belles 
lettres with a book called “The 
| Journal of Peter Sterling.” It was 
| supposed to be the diary of a poet 
| who drowned himself in the Hudson 
river. Sinclair made the announce- 
ment, described Sterling to the 
newspapers, and then produced his 
supposed journal. The hoax went 
over for a while, and romantic 
ladies mourned the American Shelly. 
Then the exposure, but Sterling 
had gone on to “The Jungle.” And 





thence to Helicon Hall, with a 
socialistic group, and Red Lewis 
supposedly stocking the furnace. 


Anyway, the place finally burned 
down. 
Kingfish Grubber Bi 


Then there was the king of the 
old fiction factories, Gilbert Patten, 
better known as Burt L. Standish. 
He wrote for years about Frank 
Merriwell, and then Dick, taking 
each first through prep school and 
then four years at Yale. Before he 
died he confessed ruefully that he 
was dated; he couldn't write stories 
successfully without using the old 
stuff that would seem silly to the 
unromantic lads of today. 


In the old days of “rub street, 
in the U. S. A., there was a clearly 
defined line between the wood pulp 
and the slick field, but that has 
been done away with for some years, 
In World War II, Frederick Faust 
was killed during his first week 
as a war correspondent on the 
Italian front, the same week a 
serial of his started, using his real 
name, in the Satevepost. For 25 
years, as Max Brand, Faust wrote 
millions of words, mostly westerns, 
and millions under nom de plumes. 
Readers still write letters to Zane 
Grey, whose books are still coming 
out—and more due—many not know- 
ing he’s dead. The publishers of Max 
Brand have a backlog of at least 
50 western novels, and they'll be 
issued, two a year, for 25 years. 


The really top ex-Grub streeter 
is Erle Stanley Gardner, once the 
favorite of the pulps, where he wrote 
immensely. Though now in the big 
money, with two crime series for 
novels, Gardner has so much extra 
energy that he still writes for pulps, 
now and again, not minding the 
rates. 











| Hammett the Grub-Streeter | 


The one who proved that your 
past Grub street career needn't be 
held against you is _ Dashiell 
Hammett. An exception, he started 
as a story master. His masterpiece, 
some say, “The Maltese Falcon,” was 
published in a wood pulp, The 
Black Mask, edited by Joseph T. 
Shaw. 

Today Grub street, with the re- 
turn of so many veterans bursting 
with Great American novels, or 
reasonable facsimiles, is thickly 
populated. Many young fellows will 
be the country’s future greats—or 
go to Hallywood. Others will just 
make a living, and stay where they 
are; it is all in the cards. 

Yeah, Grub street is still an 
imaginary place—but real enough— 
where some begin, and leave, and 
some linger on—never getting out 
of hells bells to reach belles lettres. 
Youth is there, and promise, and 
those whose promise never comes 
true. And the gals are around, now, 
crowding old Grub streeters in their 
own neighborhood. Sometimes dis- 











It was the fantastic Willie Hammerstein that helped | 
many @n actor step on that magic-stone to Broadway 
fame and fertune. Breadway misses him. 


possessing ‘em, other times marrying 
into the ranks. 

The more Grub street changes the 
more it’s just the same. 
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HAppy NEW YEAR 
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OUR GREAT-GRANDFATHER FRANK KEENAN nae VARIETY | 


ouR GRANDFATHER Ff} WYNN reaps variety 


. OUR FATHER KEENAN WYNN reaps variety 
in a Few vears we EDMOND KEENAN WYNN 


TRACY KEENAN WYNN 


WILL READ VARIETY 


























RADIO CITY 4 MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation + i. Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


An institution known throughout the world for its presentation-of outstanding motion pictures 
_ and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 
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Posters 
















FIONAL THEATRES 


Borles P Skouras, President 


FO MIDWEST THEATRES 


Elmer C. Rhoden, President 


ANTERMOUNTAIN THEATRES 


a F H Ricketson, President 


GREEN STATE THEATRES 


Frank L. Newman, President 


WISCONSIN THEATRES 


mas ol dg Fitzgerald, President 


FOX MICHIGAN THEATRES 


David M. Idzal, President 


FOX WEST COAST THEATRES 


Charles P. Skouras, President 
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GEORGE JESSEL =| 


PRODUCING FOR TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 





























NEXT RELEASE 


“’ WONDER WHO'S KISSING HER NOW” 


Technicolor Musical With 
JUNE HAVER - MARK STEVENS 
IN PREPARATION 


“NIGHTMARE ALLEY” 


ALL STAR CAST 

















“THE BALLAD OF FURNACE GREEK" 
“DANCING IN THE DARK” 
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Comerford-Publix Theatres Corp. 
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Season's Greetings 


BUD Lou 
Aspott » GosteLto 





NOW IN PRODUCTION 


“BUCK PRIVATES COME HOME” 


A Universal-International Picture 


FUTURE PRODUCTION 


“MEXICAN HAYRIDE” 


From Broadway Musical—With Cole Porter Music 
A Universal-international Picture 
In Technicolor 
ON THE AIR 
For CAMELS — NBC 


Thursday Evenings 


Exclusive Management 
EDWARD SHERMAN AGENCY 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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JOHN M. STAHL 


“LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN" 








PREPARING 





“WALLS OF JERICHO” 
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LEO ROBIN 
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AL BLOOMINGDALE 


COLUMBIA STUDIOS 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 
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VICTOR RECORDS 
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METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
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SOL M. WURTZEL 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
1417 N. WESTERN AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














RELEASED 


“RENDEZVOUS 24” 
“DEADLINE FOR MURDER” 
“STRANGE JOURNEY” 


“DANGEROUS MILLIONS” 


COMPLETED 


““BACKLASH’’ 


“JEWELS OF BRANDENBURG’’ 


PREPARING 


SIX MORE TOP ATTRACTIONS 


for 


DISTRIBUTION BY 20TH CENTURY-FOX 


in 


1947 
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ALLIANCE 


Theatre Corporation 


231 So. LaSalle St. Chieago, Hil. 
§. J. Gregory, General Manager 
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Holiday Greelings 


DOC MERMAN 


Production Manager 


Pine-Thomas Productions 
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PAT CASEY 
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NASSOUR STUDIOS, Inc. 
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EDWARD NASSOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 























5746 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 7381 
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Hollywood 28, California 
Gladstone 8330 
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Season's Greetings 








BOB HOPE 





























Season’s Greetings 


JONES, LINICK & SCHAEFER — 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ASTOK and VICTORIA THEATRES 
NEW YORK 


GREETINGS =| 
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The World’s Greatest Western Attraction! 
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ROY ROGERS 
“KING OF THE COWBOYS” 


—SCREEN— —RADIO— —RECORDINGS— 


REPUBLIC PICTURES “SATURDAY NITE ROUNDUP” VICTOR RECORDS 


OVER NBC COAST-TO-COAST & CANADA 
FOR MILES LABORATORIES 








ROY ROGERS’ WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP RODEOS 


UNDER DIRECTION OF ROHR COMPANY @ BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
PHILO J. HARVEY, General Manager 














ART RUSH, Inc., Exclusive Management ° Radio City, Hollywood, Calif. 
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GEORGE RAFT 





















































INGRID BERGMAN 



































SELENA ROYLE 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
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; “i 
DONALD O'CONNOR | 
} t 
UNDER CONTRACT— PICTURES a“ UNDER CONTRACT—RADIO 
 UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL BORDEN SHOW 
| Exclusive Management 
Cc. COLTON CRONIN 
; Seco sce ees Re ee eas ite | 
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Greetings To All 
Our Friends In 


Show Business 


WHITE WAY ELECTRIC SIGN 
MAINTENANCE COMPANY 


315 WEST WALTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MICHIGAN 6580 





THOMAS F. FLANNERY 


President 


=] 





























Showing First Run Pictures Exclusively 
Under its New Policy 


AT CHICAGO’S BUSIEST CORNER — 
STATE AND VAN BUREN STREETS 
IN THE MIDST OF ITS MOST 


IMPORTANT AND LARGEST STORES — 


Screening and Exploiting Leading Product 


of the Major Motion Picture Producers 


NEW RIALTO THEATRE 


STATE AND VAN BUREN STS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Holiday Greetings 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRE 
NEW YORK 








Original Home of Broadway’s 
Greater 2-for-1 Shows 
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“THE UNSUSPECTED” 


























BESS MEREDYTH ...... STORY EDITOR 


FRANCES MARION . WRITER & SUPERVISOR 


WRITERS 


JULES EPSTEIN PHILIP EPSTEIN 
ARTHUR KOBER RANDY MacDOUGALL 


GEORGE AMY ...+.6+++++++ PRODUCER 


In Production In Preparation 


“SERENADE” « “VICTORIA GRANDOLET” 


{To be released through Warner Bros.) 
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® MONOGRAM ® 


© MONOGRAM ® MONOGRAM 





Jeffrey 
BERNERD 


PRODUCER 





Completed 


“SWEETHEART OF 
SIGMA CHI" 


In Production 


“BLACK GOLD* 











MONOGRAM ® MONOGRAM ® MONOGRAM ® MONOGRAM ® MONOGRAM ® MONOGRAM ® MONOGRAM ® MONOGRAM © MONOGRAM 


Jan 
GRIPPO 


PRODUCER 


“BOWERY BOYS” 
SERIES 


Current Releases 


“MR. HEX” 
“SPOOK BUSTERS” 





MONOGRAM ® MONOGRAM 


@® MONOGRAM ® 
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MONOGRAM ® 


Hal E. 
CHESTER 


PRODUCER 





Completed 


“GENTLEMAN JOE 
PALOOKA” ~ 
= 


In Preparation 


“A GUY NAMED 
JOE PALOOKA” 


“MASTERPIECE” 


® 











James S. 
BURKETT 


PRODUCER 





“CHARLIE CHAN” 
SERIES 


Current Releases 


“THE TRAP” 
“DANGEROUS MONEY” 





MONOGRAM ® 


MONOGRAM ® 


MONOGRAM. ® 
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Jack BERNHARD 


Jack 
Bernard BRANDT) = WRATHER 
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| PRODUCER 
| In Release 
“DECOY” 
® 
& 
Completed 


In Production 


“WIOLENCE” THE GUILTY” 
































Lindsley Irving 
PARSONS - ALLEN 


PRODUCER PRODUCER 








In Release l Completed 


“GINGER” “HIGH CONQUEST” 





In Production In Preparation 


“LOUISIANA” “OLIVER TWIST” 
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PRODUCTIon< 


e@ninBow™ N > INC 


“BELLS OF ST. MARYS” 


Produced and Directed 


By 
LEO Mc CAREY 
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Best Wishes for 
The Holiday Season 


JOHN GARFIELD 
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LLOYD BACON 


“| WONDER WHO’S KISSING HER NOW 


20th Century-Fox 
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In Preparation 


“GLITTERING HILL” _“BARNSTORMING” 
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We salute AAriFTy for 
| 41 years of outstanding service | 


fo the entertainment world 






























































| Aann§S LYONS INC. 
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LONDON BEVERLY HILLS NEW YORK 
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Plaving investment capital in the Theatre of the Motion Picture coast to coast 


Z, 
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00D WILL 


W. F. BRASCH & COMPANY 


NATION WHO E 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 
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Si quelqu’un desire de faire des reservations ici a 





Los Angeles, vevillez vous mettre en rapport avec Al Jolson. 
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EDMUND GOULDING 
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| UNIVERSAL 
~ INTERNATIONAL 
PICTURES 
($. P. EAGEL) 


COMPLETED DELUSION 
THE STRANGER SONG OF NORWAY 
AFTERMATH 


JAMES S. BURKETT 


PRODUCER OF 
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: [ALLIED ARTISTS PRODUCTIONS, INC.|}———— . 
ROY DEL RUTH jf 












































PRODUCTIONS 
“IT HAPPENED ON FIFTH AVENUE” | 
| 
Starring | 
DON DeFORE ®° ANN HARDING ° VICTOR MOORE 





CHARLIE RUGGLES ° GALE STORM 











Producer-Director Associate Producer Musical Director 

ROY DEL RUTH JOE KAUFMAN EDDIE WARD 
Cameraman Songs Art Director 

HENRY SHARPE HARRY REVEL LEWIS CREBER 





FOR ALLIED ARTISTS RELEASE 


ie {ALLIED A ARTISTS PRODUCTIONS, INC jf | 



























































KING BROTHERS | 
MAURICE | | FRANKLIN 
oe 


In Preparation | 


“THE GANGSTER” 





MacKinlay Kantor’s 


“GUN CRAZY” 


FOR ALLIED ARTISTS RELEASE | 


ALLIED ARTISTS PRODUCTIONS, INC. |-——— 
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SYMPHONY FILMS 


-————|ALLIED ARTISTS PRODUCTIONS, INC. |} 
BENJAMIN NAT W. 


FINSTON 


























In Production _ 


“TRAGIC SYMPHONY” 


Based on the Life of 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 


FOR ALLIED ARTISTS RELEASE 


























SEASON'S GREETINGS 


Paramount Theatres 
Service Corporation 
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PARAMOUNT BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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MAINE 
ano NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
THEATRES CO. 


John J. Ford 
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EDMUND GWENN 


CURRENT RELEASES 


“UNDERCURRENT” 


M.G.M. 


“OF HUMAN BONDAGE” 


W.B. 
» 
AWAITING RELEASE 


“BOB, SON OF BATTLE” 


FOX 


“LIFE WITH FATHER” 


W.B. 


M.G.M. 
6 
CURRENT ASSIGNMENT 
“THE BIG HEART” 
FOX 
& 


UNDER CONTRACT TO METRO -GOLDWYN -MAYER 


| “GREEN DOLPHIN STREET” 



































BIRTHDAY 
| GREETINGS 


to VARIETY 
from CANADA! 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 








CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD. 
operating 








THE FINEST THEATRES IN 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
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There is only one... 








Technicolor 
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TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 


HERBERT T. KALMUS, President and General Manager 
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Rep. Capsules As ‘ 
British Preview | 


Hollywood. 


Republic will send capsulized ver. 
sions of 1947 product overseas to 


m ae England for early display to exhibs 
of what will arrive later in finished 
|prints. Thousand-foot versions of 


\features would help hypo exploita- 
|tion angles and keep distribs posted 
jon studio activities far in ad. 
vance of films. 


TO THE MANY PERFORMERS WHO HAVE CONTRIBUTED SO | Chief complaint of Britons in past 


jhas been lag of time between films 


. ‘se = announced and prints’ arrival. 
MUCH TOW ARD MAKING THIS A GREAT | Herbert J. Yates, and Sir Arthur 

| Jarratt of British-Lion, Republic's 
ENTERTAINMENT YEAR! | British distrib, worked out plan sev. 
eral months ago. 























First films to go over on “dehy. 
drated” basis will be “Hit Parade 
of 194,” ‘‘Gallant Man” and 
“Wyoming.” 


Congratulations to 'KELLY SEEKING STUDIO 


| 


Sam Steiffel and | SPACE TO FILM ABROAD 


| Current shortage of studio facili- 
| ties in the VU. S. and England is 
| pointed up by the trip of Arthur W. 


Kelly, president of General Motion 
| Picture Corp., who left for Europe 
lon the Queen Elizabeth Friday (3). 


| Kelly is heading for the continent to 

|make an investigation of studios 

available in France and Italy, where 

{he and partner Edward Small plan 

A GREAT SHOWMAN | to produce five films, if lot space 
| permits. 

. Kelly admitted that British and 


FOR HIS RECORD-BREAKING |American studios are too crowded \ 


| to accommodate GMP productions. 
| While they don’t plan to build new 
PERFORMANCE | studios overseas, Kelly said the cor- 
| poration would probably enlarge 
| any they could find. Films will all 
| be English versions with casts im- 
| ported from the U. S. and England. 
Native technicians will be used ex- 
i|cept in key spots, such as sound 
ltechnicians and engineers. Kelly 
| said French and Italian cameramen 
| are very good. 
GMP topper wouldn't divulge the 
| titles of any of the five films which 
are already in working script form, 


| saying that three of them are in the 
public domain. None of them will 
| release through United Artists, with 
ESSANESS THEATRE | which Small has a release deal. 
| 


| ‘Films Can Break Russia's 
CHICAGO | Tron Curtain —Goldwyn 


Marking the acceptance by at 2 
least one U. S. picture topper of 
foreign films’ place in the Ameri- 
can market, Samuel Goldwyn, in 

Wednesday (1) on the Queen Eliza- 
beth, advocated internationalization 
of the Academy Awards. Producer 
said, “The day has gone by when 
awards can be limited to nationali- 
| ties. Motion Picture Academy should 
| be broadened to include films from 


| all over the world.” 


| “Best Years” producer averred 
GREETINGS |that “if anything can break down 
| Russia's iron curtain, it'll be films, 
because the Russians are great mo- 


j tion picture fans.” He added that 
FROM THE | ‘Best Years” deals with problems 
r currently being encountered’ in 
ks |; every country which took part in 
a World’s Largest and Mos! Beautiful |the war, and had been so hailed , 


| in England where it was privatcly 


screened. 

In an off-the-record meeting with 
| English film critics at the Savoy in 
| London, Goldwyn explained some 

of the differences in British and 4 
- RA American film making. He also 
L told them that they didn’t devote 
enough space to rmotion picture re- 
views, arguing that more people see 
a film than read one of their papers 
T ui E a T R F ian va "Ths 


. > > 
_ Haskin’s B’way Chore 
Holly wood. 
| Byron Haskin will leave for 
AT | Broadway in the late spring to pro- 
duce and direct Alexgnder Laings 
iplay, “Sea With C.” 
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| Congratulations 















































Haskin goes ave of absenc 
MR. EXHIBITOR from Hal Wallis bossy Re Ties 
WAUKEGAN & GOLF ROADS Investigate Filmack's NEW Prevue Trailer Service ‘ete ar a. 
(9500 NO. WAUKEGAN) Before Signing Any Trailer Contracts PALMER LOANOUT FOR ‘BODY’ 
Hollywood. 
CHICAGO, ILL. WRITE — WIRE — PHONE seretirhcrge dens. vst tra vig 





,on loanout from United States for « 


| femme star role in “Body and Soul,” 
FI] MA‘ 'K | formerly tagged “Burning Journey.” 


She'll play opposite John Garfield. 
1327 $. Webosh, Chicage 5, ill. 




















Film will be actress’ second in the 
U. S., following “Cloak and Dagger.” 
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New Year's Binge 257 
Below 1946, Cueing 


"47 Cautious Spending 


The night club patron will be a 
more discriminating shopper in 1947 
if the New Year’s eve trade is any 
indication. Majority of the revelers 
hitting the cafes were minimum 
spenders, and grosses, as a result, 
were 25% below those of last year, 
Most large spots were sold out, but 
the patronage ordered with the 


¢ L - Ii ; / SS 
acre oa st check in mind. There were com- 
REDB O Ok NW R44 We oy paratively few champagne ‘parties, 
. ) Ta ee and most business was confined t¢ 
rR R — a : beer, bourbon and scotch. 


to 














Bulk of the patronage came from 
last minute transient trade. Dinner 
business was comparatively light 
and bulk of customers started com- 
ing in at 11 p.m. 

Minimums up to $20 were in effeet 
in some spots such as the Embassy, 
Carnival and Diamond Horseshoe, 
but most cafes averaged $10 per per- 
son. Top hotel rooms such as the 
Persian Room of the Plaza, the 
Waldorf's Wedgwood, Glass Hat of 
the Belmont Plaza, the Biltmore’s 
Bowman Room, Cotillion room of 
the Pierre, charged a maximum of 
$15. As a result, the hotels did com- 
paratively better. 

Only one fight because of charges 
was reported. There was a tiff at 
fhe Mardi Gras. One spender vigor- 
ously protested the charges of $1.50 
per shot at the bar. 

So far, most cafe ops claim that 


Redbook Motion Picture Award is presented new winner. A replica of the cup is giv prices cannot be lowered while 
| up Is given to 


talent. musie and opersting costs 








PRESENTED BY 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
















Sidney Franklin and Associates 


for “The Yearling” 








are high. However, they concede 


each year by Redbook Magazine to “the indi- each winner as a permanent trophy. that the general public is keeping 


the rubber band around its wad for 
. a . . a . . s fab} xy ; , b - aa d aoe prs 1 2 
vidual or organization which, in the editors The 1946 Redbook Award goes to Sidney wer ce Ae ced Oe “eatiog 


spenders with lower tariffs. 


opinion, contributed most to the art ef the — Franklin and his associates for the making of | — 


Films’ World Mart—Carr 


After a six week stay on the Coast, 

e ' Teddy Carr, J. Arthur Rank general 
held by them for a year, when it passes to the duced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. manager, left for England Friday (3) 
on the Queen Elizabeth. Carr set 

up Rank release deals through Uni- 


. ~ = versal-International and Eagle-Lion 
Previous REDBOOK Award Winners while in America. 

On his return to England, Rank 

g.m. will set up release dates for 


motion picture.” The large Redbook cup is “The Yearling,” the film version of Marjorie 


engraved with the name of the winner and is =‘ Kinnan Rawlings’ Pulitzer Prize novel pro- 


1939 —BETTE DAVIS for her performances in portrayal in “Sergeant York”. (Warner Brothers) Hal B. Wallis, producer; Herman Shumlin. direc- 














“Dark Victory”, “Juarez”, “The Old Maid” and tor; Lillian Hellman, author; Dashiell Hammett new Rank productions, first pr ints 
“The Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex”. (All 1942—T0 THE MAKERS AND PLAYERS of adaptor; cast including Bette Davis, Paul Lukas, of which have already arrived in 
Warner Bros.) “Mrs. Miniver”; to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer stu- Geerge Coulouris, Lucile Watson. Geraldine Fitz. this country. Among them are “Odd 
dios; to Sidney Franklin, associate producer; gerald, Beulah Bondi and Eric Roberts. Man Out,” starring James Mason; 
1940 —TO THE PEOPLE ef “Our Town”: Sol William Wyler, director; cast ineluding Greer Daphne du Maurier’s “Hungry Hil! ” 
Lesser, producer; Sam Wood, director; Thornton Garson, Walter Pidgeon, Teresa Wright; Jan 1944—TO BARRY FITZGERALD, BING t ‘ri M >t T ‘k es d: 4 nd 
Wilder, auther; William Menzies, set designer; Strutker, author; James Hilton, Arthur Wim- CROSBY end LEO McCAREY fer acting end bar ig ei “ sees de 25 bere 
cast including Frank Craven, Fay Bainter, Thomas peris, George Foresthel and Claudine West, directing of “Going My Way’. (Paramount) Charles Dickens Great Ex pecta- 
Mitehell, Martha Scott and William Holden. screen writers. Cee tions,” with Johnny Mills, Valerie 
(United Artists release) 1945—Y%O CHARLES BRACKETT and BILLY Hobson, and newcomer Jean Sim- 
1941 ~TO GARY COOPE ‘ : 1943 --TO THE MAKERS AND PLAYERS of WILDER for preduction, screenplay end direc- mons, child actress for whom Carr 
- : ER for his outstanding Watch on the Rhine”; Warner Brothers studies; tion ef “The Lost Weekend”. (Paramount) predicted a warm reception. 4 
After his initial look at Hoelly- 


, wood’s production line, Carr stated 
first in entertainment, first publisher of top box office pictures. Redbook on hg pee prc ae sae 
hits now playing: ‘The Razor's Edge’ (Darryl F. Zanuck), ‘Claudia and mass output of the Coast studios, ‘ut 
David"’ (20th lenin “The Green Years’ (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). oe ae Seen See ee eee 


trate on fewer and bigger films. 
Also said that, for this reason, Eng- 
land would never be a serious threat 
to the worldwide, mass market ap- 
peal of American films. 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, WN. Y. 
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PEGGY CUMMINS VICTOR MATURE 1 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 
MOSS ROSE 





A Gene Markey Production for 20th Century-Fox 
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WHAT DO YOU Th 


—+ |Gaumont, Pathe Combine | AUSSIE HOLIDAY B.0. 
<a lusty ere French Studios, Labs In| GOES INTO NOSEDIV E| 


ce an 


romamne Sydney. 
qJarinan vneing || New $800,000 Setup, vin. re sores, rastte ene | The Same Old 


Gaumont and Pathe, longtime resto te oldest showman, Aussie the- 

competitors, are about te join forees, | atres have been suffering due to re- n ; 

at least so far as studios and labs |laxation of wartime gasoline restric- t g } 

are concerned. tions which sent patrons outdoors ulee In S rom 
Early in 1947 they'll jointly pro- | after years of limited touring. Well- 


Only James mote a new $800,000 company with attended England VS, Aussie cricket 


each holding half the stock and te|Matches have also dented b.0o.’s, | the Rialto 


oe h which they will turn over their | With their take as high as $32,000 | 
% |studios. Gaumont will offer the St. | daily. 
é |Maurice (former Paramount) and| Tending to cut grosses still further ; 
§ ie | Marseille studios, and Pathe the|jhave been the Davis Cup tennis New York City 
|Paris and Joinville plants. Another | matches i 


with SRO attendance. | 


new subsidiary, with same capital- | Houses, on what once were regarded 
could hold ization and ownership, will handle as ace playing time, are returning 







































































their joint labs. ‘record lows for U. S. distribs. Best | = } 
P hi h This is a first step in centraliza- |draw is Ealing Studio’s “The Over- 
LIS Ow nw it |tion of the bigger interests in an | landers” at the Tivoli. Aussie-made 


lattempt to place the industry on a film is garnering high take plus} 


businesslike footing, by dissociat- | vaude with Tommy Trinder om a} Arthur 
ing the studies from production 'twice-nightly policy introduced by 
|proper which, up to date, remains a | showman Dave Martin. 


j|hazard and has put them in the, 
J. Arthur Rank presents | red. It’s felt here that attempting 


oduce heavily-budgeted s rs | Speci yh Mayer 
James MASON - Margaret LOCKWOOD Sie’ gine Ghat'teecn sizer. SPeCtal 10% Muny Tax May 
|bution abroad it ering at | 
Patricia Roc in”"THE WICKED LADY” ices part‘ot the cot som toreun | Close All Mex. Theatres 
A Universal-International Release jrevenue, and that until then i js| Mexico City. 
Salina: to aoe a, | Setter to slow down production. | National Exhibitors Assn. fs pro- | 
NOW PLAYING continuous to 4: 0 A. M., Ba Some sioniaiee” oo ae ny vigorously to the munici- 
WINTER GARDEN seosowar ot som st. 
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pality of Torreon against latter’s 
isn’t a picture man and comes from 


| planned special tax of 10% on film 
| the Renault automobile industry. | Brosses, to be paid by exhibs. Assn. 














| What the majors are most anxious | claims it will close all of Mexico’s Mr. Exhibitor: Investigate 
\to promote is coproduction with | 1,245 film houses and keep them Filmack’s NEW Prevue Treil- 
i i er Service before signing eny 






|American tieups, including filming | shut indefinitely, as protest against 
| French versions here providing for | what they call totalitarian, unjust . trac : : 
a Hollywood remake. This would | taxation. treiler con ts. Write, wire 


|permit the majors to rent vend Torrean is an important industrial or phone Filmeck 1327 S. 


|studios to indies willing to take and agricultural town in Laguna Webesh, Chicego 5, til. end , 


risks which is what the majors feel | district, Mexico's No. 1 cotton belt. receive full details. 4 
|they must now aveid. They are not | Muny fathers claim they need 


so much worried about their thea- | money for urgent public works. 


| tres, latter keeping out the red 
| despite the heavy taxes. 


Film Wage Hike 
ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 


MILTON SCHWARTZWALD 


Universal-International 
. Studios 


























Sacramento. 
{ Film workers drew average wages 
of $96.05 per week last month, com- 
™| pared with $85.38 for the corre- 
sponding month in 1945. | 
While the hourly rate mounted, | 


| the average hours per week dropped 
ASTOR PICTURES CORP. | :s:2.cmes selec: 
. 





























previous month. 





R. M. SAVINI, President ‘ARCH’ TO BE CHIPPED 








FRED BELLIN, General Manager ‘Aida 0h ‘Citemuh? ce alee and BALLET DIRECTOR | 
JACQUES KOPFSTEIN, Vice-President . ont a oe a ee 
JOS. ELICKER, Vice-President ae ae 


First sneak preview will] be three 
and a half hours in length, with | 
| trims to be determined by audience | 
reaction. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—NEW YORK ‘ 
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A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY NEW YEAR = 


TO OUR FRIENDS OVER HERE AND OVER THERE 
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RADIO 





DON’T LOOK NOW..... 


BUT YOUR RADIO’S STATIC 





The Radio Industry Looks Into 1947, 
Takes Stock and Senses Some of the 
Problems It’s Up Against 
By GEORGE ROSEN 


Static is a thing called thisiswherewecameinlastyear. 

But listeners don’t have to take static for long. Radio either 
remedies the faulty situation or invites a switch-off. The 
question is, what course will radio follow in 1947. 


Unless there’s a complete economic collapse, network bill- 
ings will probably continue to hug the $200,000,000 mark; 
turnover in stations will probably fetch considerably more 
coin than in the previous year. But in terms of the average 
day-to-day listener, what will radio offer in 47 that wasn’t 
around in '46? And by the same token, how many of the 
evils that circuited the kilocycles during 1946 and retarded 
radio’s growth, will be eradicated in the coming 12 months? 

Look for the signposts, and what do you find? Less than 
a handful of healthy influences that have projected them- 
selves through an otherwise “static-quo” year just past in 
radio. Oddly enough, perhaps the most significant sign as 
radio moves into another year is the realization within the 
industry itself that much of the criticism heaped on radio— 
and the critics had a field day in ’46—has been justified; that 
the time has arrived for a “let’s-put-our-house-in-order” re- 
appraisa! of the whole structure of radio as a public service 
and entertainment medium for its multi-million listeners 
daily. 

When William S. Paley, chairman of the board of CBS, 
stood before the convention of the National Association of 
Broadcasters in Chicago last October and cautioned the in- 
dustry that it was time for radio to take a good look at itself, 
it was a milestone in progressive thinking within the ranks 
of the broadcasters themselves. They weren't accustomed 
to that kind of self-censure. 

But just what radio intends doing about it still remains 
to be seen. The year 1947 cou’ well be the most significant 
year in radio annals. And again it could be a mere reprise 
of 1946. 

Approaching the various facets of radio as both a show 
business medium and one for public enlightenment and un- 
derstanding, what do the signs portend? 

COMEDY PROGRAMMING: There's an ever-growing 
awareness that something will have to be done in a hurry 
about radio finding a correct formula for development of 
fresh talent in the comedy field. Time was when it was a 
subject only bandied about in the trade. Today the general 
public is raising its voice above a whisper and asking, in 
effect, “Why, year after year, are we getting the same hand- 
ful of comedians? Ten years ago we were listening to Fred 
Allen and Jack Benny, and today they’re still the top men 
in radio. With the exception of Henry Morgan there hasn't 
been an important addition to the ranks in several years. 
What's the answer?” 

Perhaps the answer lies in the whole faulty concept of 
radio, which has made a practice in the past of looking to 
other fields for its talent; Let a singer hit the million sales 
jackpot via a recording and only then is radio ready to ac- 
cept the personality, Or why, for example, must radio wait 
for niteries, or the stage, or even pictures to incubate new 
talent before it is willing to concede that that star belongs in 
radio? It’s felt that not until radio recognizes that in imi- 
tating it is not prolonging its life, and until radio initiates 
a style of entertainment that is essentially its own and not 
borrowed or transferred from another media, can it expect 
to be firmly entrenched on the path of a permanent art. 

As radio moves into a new year, many are asking what has 
happened to the lofty intent of the networks to nurture its 
Own comedians and develop comedy programming by farm- 
ng out potentially promising talent to the hinterlands until 
Such time when they have sufficiently developed for the 
bigtime. During 1946 NBC, in particular, made much of 
inaugurating such a project. But it seems to have been an 
abortive move 


And what, others are asking, has happened to CBS’ top 
coin investment in a comedy development division within 
the programming department, which boasts no less a person- 
ality than Goodman Ace at its helm? If any striking benefits 

ve come out of the new setup certainly, it’s felt,-it’s time 


——.._. 














In The Public Interest 


With all evidence pointing to less and less Govern- 
ment interference in the operation of bigtime commer- 
cial radio, 1947 will pose the question as to how much 
radio “in the public interest” will get an airing. The net- 
works aren't kidding anybody; until now they’ve dished 
out public service programming (and an unusually high 
percentage of it very good), but only so long as it did 
not interfere with the balance sheet. Of course the war 
years brought different pressures, and the conscience of 
the country and the network execs was alerted to emer- 
gency needs. Today, with restrictions off, both finan- 
cial and Governmental, the lip service era looks set to 
ride high and wide. 

True, there is some lofty talk from the direction of 
CBS aimed at exposing multi-millions of listeners to vital 
documentaries by knocking off on occasion cream time 
commercial shows, but when a Norman Corwin series 
growing out of his “One World” tour winds up “Behind 
the Hope Ball” at 10 o’clock Tuesday night it obviously 
raises the question of how serious is the intent of the net- 
work to assume its public obligation. A look at the 
record shows all networks remiss in their obligations 
toward a full bodied UN coverage, certainly the most 
vital and historic programming on today’s radio agenda. 

Commercial radio is here to stay, and if there is a 
more ideal setup, it is not in the immediate offing. That 
it has its advantages is reflected in the night-to-night 
cycle of entertainment unmatched in the world. But the 
fact remains that radio has failed to embrace seriously 
any other role than that of an entertainment medium. 
The networks have had their chance. There may still 
be hope in the small individual stations throughout the 
country and in the opening up of FM channels. If com- 
petition and the demands of the people foree the broad- 
caster to prove the merit of his individual station (this 
will be particularly true in the case of FM) radio may 
lose it static quo. 








that they were transferred to the kilocycles. Meanwhile one 
thing remains crystal clear—the radio comedian of '46 was 
the radio comedian of '36, and he isn’t getting any younger. 

COMEDY WRITING: It is an accepted adage that a come- 
dian is no better than his material. With but few exceptions, 
like an Allen or Benny, whose innate sense of showmanship 
and timing can frequently convert a dud into a boff, it’s the 
guy behind the typewriter who provides the substance which 
the comedian sparks. Yet the writer situation is up against 
the same stalemate—the same handful of select gagmen and 
writers are churning out the week-to-week contribs, the only 
difference being that this year the Hope scripter of five years 
ago might now be working for Cantor. It’s the reason why 
the same gags, on the same night, are riding the comedy 
circuit, and why the dialer responds with a nightly tune-out 
protest. 

There appears to be a three-fold blame for the lack of an 
open-door policy on new writers. The top, well-heeled come- 
dian, being solidly entrenched, will dish it out to the tried- 
and-true guys rather than risk a Hooper nosedive by ex- 
perimenting. The agencies say, in effect, “Why should we 
jeopardize a million-dollar account by playing around with 
untried talent?”, and as a result are always throwing up to 
the job seeker: “What is your last Hooper?” And third, the 
networks that are in a better position than the others to 
encourage and develop new writer talent seem inclined, it’s 
claimed, to let the status quo prevail. 


Isolated cases crop up of comedians taking the bull by the 
horns in a move to inject a freshness into script writing. 
For example, Edgar Bergen has just come forth with his 
own open-door policy in a bid to invite new comedy scripters 
into the field. So, too, has Eddie Cantor, who is currently 
circling the collegiate route for writing talent. But these 
are too few and far between, and a broad plan enlisting 
support of comedians, agencies and networks would seem 
to be the only solution. 

FCC AND THE BLUE BOOK: There is general acknowl- 
edgment within the industry that up to now the nearly year- 
old “Blue Book” promulgated by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has been a force of good (despite whole- 
sale condemnation by the industry), if only for the fact that 
it has alerted network and station operators to an awareness 


What Do the Signposts Portend on 
Comedy Programming, Writing, Public 


Service and the ‘Blue Book’ Credo? 


of just how serious some of their indiscretions have been. 
However, in the face of ominous rumblings out of Washing- 
ton, it can very well be that 1947 will not only negate what- 
ever benefits have accrued from the Blue Book, but that the 
champions of strictly commercialized radio will be even more 
firmly established in the saddle. 


The boys who are laying 100 to 1 odds that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst will wrap up a renewal of his WBAL in Balti- 
more in the first major test of the Blue Book dicta are con- 
scious of the forces of reaction that are moving in on the 
FCC, cued to the whole new GOP controlled pattern of the 
D. C. political scene. The signposts, they say, are up: Com- 
missioner Clifford J. Duer, who has fought the noble fight 
of the “Great Dissenter,” is running out his term with little or 
no likelihood of reappointment, and it appears obvious that 
Chairman Charles R. Denny, also a Democrat, won't be given 
much rope 

It's conceded that a Hearst victory on the WBAL case and 
the inevitable letdown on standards that would follow do 
not bode too well for a radio “in the public interest.” 

TRANSCRIPTIONS: Look for 1947, goes the thinking, to 
set the pattern for bigtime transcription shows. NBC and 
CBS aren't too happy about it, but overall industry senti- 
ment is that there is no stopping it. There was considerable 
rejoicing among the opponents of transcribed radio when the 
Bing Crosby show for Philco took a sharp nosedive a while 
back, a rejoicing only matched by their “we-told-you-se” 
pronouncements whenever periodic flaws crop up in the 
transcriptions themselves. They're all set to officiate at the 
wake, 

But those technical difficulties can—and obviously will— 
be remedied. And when the big wax splash gains momen- 
tum the anti-transcription networks, faced with a decen- 
tralization of programming, must inevitably revise their 
prejudices. The transcription opponents are crying “It’s 
nothing short of mechanized show business,” but in rebuttal 
the platter proponents point to the classic example of Crosby 
in arguing that if a transcribed show is bad, it’s because the 
show itself .is bad, not because it’s transcribed. And with 
the advent of FM, there is no arguing with the natural 
affinity that transcription will bear to this large new arena 
of stations. 

THE NETWORKS: 1947 will bring the networks face to 
face with the problem of how they can set themselves up as 
a going entity financially. The year-end statements have 
suddenly projected into black and white (and maybe red) 
the problem that confronts the major webs. Operating costs 
have risen to new highs but the income accruing to the net- 
works, under the present rate structure, cannot be upped. 
It is no secret that the real margin of profit comes from the 
owned-and-operated stations and from the networks’ other 
vested interests. 

In some quarters there is talk that the webs may initiate 
a move during 1947 to hike their rates. Obviously, only the 
fear that this may invite an exodus of clients from radie into 
periodicals and other media is holding them back. The only 
alternative left the nets would be to initiate economies which 
in turn might invite lower-budgeted shows and curtailment 
of public service programming and experimentation. It's a 
decision that may have far reaching consequences. 

PETRILLO AND LABOR: Right now the networks are 
suffering a case of the jitters. For this is Petrillo time. 
They know that the AFM czar, having won his bout with 
the Government on the Lea Act, will put his best foot for- 
ward. The prospects of Petrillo’s demands frighten them. 
Having averted a strike with the American Federation of 
Radio Artists over the “unfair station issue” and having gone 
through the most labor-conscious year in all radio, the net- 
works, from all indications, stand ready to fight Petrillo’s 
proposals tooth and nail. Don’t be surprised, is the word 
from authoritative quarters, if Petrillo sparks the first strike 
in radio, ‘ 

The networks are of the opinion that they have been made. 
to yield much to labor during 1946. They realize what this 
has already meant in increased operating costs as against a 
static income. And it all points to a fight to the finish. 





Irate Fan Doesn't Want His Baseball ‘Casts Loused Up 
By Inept Radio Commercials 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Any time that 20,000,000 people buy tickets to watch an act 
—that is Variety's business. That is also the excuse for fill- 
ng this space with a discussion of baseball—the act that 
20,000,000 people paid to see last summer. The act only lasted 
154 days, but it grossed better than 
$40,000,000, which puts it (relatively 
speaking) in the class with moving pic- 
tures and above the legitimate theatre 
as a revenue producer. 

All summer long the faithful filed 
into the ball parks of the nation. To 
them baseball wasn’t just another me- 
dium of entertainment; their feeling 
toward baseball was something between 
the fervor of the devout Holy Roller 
toward his priest and the unquestion- 
ing allegiance of an alumnus (New York 
subway variety) toward the Notre 
.. Dame football team. 
baseball is almost a religion. They give not only 
rs but their moral and spiritual support to the 
ei choice. It will be recalled that a clergyman in 
1eld prayer meetings on the Borough Hall steps 
crucial St. Louis-Brooklyn series, an example of 
and misguided spiritual fervor which was laughed 
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at by everyone except the Brooklyn fans. But that’s how 
baseball is. 

All right, so the season ended. Only a handful of- fans 
could attend the World Series. Millions had to attend by 
remote control. They had to depend upon the radio. By 
virtue of the fact that they (the fans) had supported profes- 
sional baseball; had made it possible to baseball owners to 
buy good players and pay them salaries commensurate with 
their worth—they felt that these broadcasts were not merely 
something tossed to them by the large commercial heart of 
the Gillette Razor Co. They felt that they had the same 
right to hear the World Series broadcast as they had to listen 
to a speech by the President. 





Nuts to Logic 
"No logical, serene-minded citizen could quarrel with that 
viewpoint, but we baseball fans are not logical, serene- 
minded citizens. If we were, would 70,000 of us storm the 
gates of the Yankee Stadium to watch the Yankees play the 
inept, last-place Philadelphia Athletics, as we did on one 
occasion last year? 

Then they sat back to listen to the World Series. Before 
three games had been played their cries of anguish were 
heard all over the land. 

The whole trouble with the World Series broadcasts was 








the emphasis on commercials. The ordinary half-hour pro- 
gram is allowed three minutes of commercial. Commercials 
by Messrs. Britt and MacDonald during the World Series 
came with sickening rapidity. The plugs came at the end 
of each time at bat. There being nine innings, this meant 18 
commercials. Before you could relax after hearing how 
Terry Moore ended the inning with a spectacular catch, you 
were caught in the drool of the Gillette commercial. In a 
nine-inning game (approximately one hour and 50 minutes) 
there were 18 commercials, plus a few before and after. 
Gillette, which paid $175,000 for the broadcasting rights 
plus approximately that again for the network charges, cer- 
tainly had the right to plug its product, but not te such an 
extent that the broadcast of the games themselves suffered. 


The only answer, of course, is to have baseball itself 
sponsor the broadcasting of future World Series. We fans 
do not want our base hits mixed up with razor blades, even 
good razor blades. 


One objection would be that the players’ pension fund 
(the $175,006 from Gillette went inte that fund) would suffer. 
The league owners would undoubtedly say that the organized 
baseball could not afford the big network charges. These 
objections can be met by the 20,000,000 of us who paid to get 
into ball parks last year. Stick a 5c tax on all reserved 
seats for all games and divide that between the players’ 
pension fund and a fund to pay for World Series broadcasts. 
That'll solve everything. I suppose the average fan sees 40 
games a year, which means that he'd be paying $2 more than 
he paid last year. A non-commercial World Series broad- 
cast would be worth $2 of anybody’s money. 

If this sounds unreasonable, I would like -to submit in 
rebuttal that I am a baseball fan and therefore am not 
amenable to reason. 
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America Likes Its Commercials 


Reflections on a Medium Catering to the Masses and an Answer to the Critics 
of National Taste 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


Hollywood. 

The steady flow of criticism levelled at commercial radio 
is not insidious because it’s consistently carping but because 
it’s almost exclusively in media that feel radio’s advertising 
competition and offer no opportunity for rebuttal. Radio’s 
so-called “public service” or non-commercial moments are 
sometimes praised, though generally ignored by the public, 
while its most popular stuff is systematically panned, The 
fact that the sock advertising programs are barbecued al- 
most exclusively puts the sincerity of the criticism in 
jeopardy and opens to the suspicion of venality the entire 
editorial policy of the publication that carries it 

The sincerity of each, individual critic of radio, his right to 
criticize and the validity of his writing is not questioned. 
The trouble. in most cases, is that the critic, clothed in a 
knight-in-armor complex, approaches his task as a defender 
of the people. He defends them by whacking away at radio 
commercials and the way they’re handled, yet there is no 
definite indication that most radio commercials are truly 
resented by any great number of people. The few cranks 
write letters and can always get them published. But a 
hundred, or a thousand or even ten thousand letters can’t 
represent 20 million listeners. The average radio critic says 
radio is in a rut. He wants things changed. Yet there is 
every proof that change for the sake of change is the last 
thing the radio audience will accept. And so it goes 

The truth is this. Almost anyone who cares to knock 
radio can find editorial sanctuary somewhere. Congressmen 
who need a little publicity pick on Hollywood or radio or 
both. Reformers who would like to be quoted take a poke 
at radio. Radio has been accused of causing everything from 
juvenile delinquency to bad crops. Anybody who can write 
convincingly can take a jab at radio and get it published in 
some magazine or newspaper. Why? The magazines don’t 
sock the press and the press rarely criticizes the magazines. 
But they'll all pile on to this Johnny-come-lately of adver- 
tising that has made itself felt. 

Even this would be okay if there were any forum in which 
to answer detractors who publish letters and write articles 
beginning—“Whenever I hear a commercial announcement 
I turn off the radio?” There is no available space in which 
to reply to those who curiously qualify their right to criticize 
by saying “Of course I never listen to radio but... .” Then 
follows a blast against material the writer presumably ab- 
sorbed by osmosis. Where can FCC’s frequent complaints 
that commercial radio is not in the public interest be 
answered? 

A medium of radio’s size and dignity deserves a defense 
area in which to point out to a lot of people that all this 
criticism consistently ignores the primary purpose of com- 
mercial radio. That purpose is to interest a huge audience. 
Each program seeks the largest it can get. None hopes to 
please only a certain few. There are some who could prove 
that this is the essence of democracy. But its critics con- 
tend that commercial radio is something between intellectual- 
suicide and moral share-cropping. 

The Federal Communications Commission, for instance, is 
constantly objecting to the quality of commercial radio. But 
no government commission exists to police other forms of 
intelligence. No government agency objects because all 
books published are not of the highest type and the ones 
that sell fastest are generally the hottest or the funniest. 
Nor does the government tell newspapers to play down sen- 
sational stories and stuff that gets circulation. 

] But What About the Masses? | 











Only the intellectual element of the lunatic fringe wants 
to censor books, all of which are commercial projects—even 
the Bible—but everyone feels free to demand that “some- 
thing be done about radio.” Everyone ignores the fact that 
he has the power to make the most devastating attack in the 
world on commercial radio , . . the power to turn it off. 

The fact is always ignored that commercial radio’s cater- 
ing to the masses has resulted in the most constant flow of 
high grade entertainment in the world, which boils down to 
the greatest good to the greatest number. That commercial 
radio makes people happy by giving them a lot of entertain- 
ment, and makes advertisers happy by giving them a lot of 
business, would seem to be sufficient grounds on which to 
rest any defense of it. But no! Commercial radio is forced 
to make an effort to confound its critics by trying hopelessly 
to prove that it’s something it never set out to be, Art. 

In countries where radio attracts no very great or faith- 
ful audiences, because no program is forced to compete with 
another in catering to the national tastes, radio is dull as 
entertainment and ineffective culturally for the simple reason 
that it does not reach the people. Symphonic music played 
all day offers little to listeners who don’t like, nor under- 
stand, this music—and what’s more don’t want to. Lectures, 
even the best, are wonderful only to those who listen to 
them. And such listening can’t be forced. 


Ignoring this completely, critics of commercial radio lash 
out at the shows and stars this nation loves and deplore the 
fact that radio doesn’t do more to educate and uplift. They 
prefer to screarm at what the people quite obviously prefer. 
Thus the critics of commercial radio are critics not of art, 
nor of intrinsic goodness, but of the national taste. As such 
they are naturally entitled to criticize until their lifetime 
pens expire. But why blame radio? Why blame advertisers? 
Advertisers have actually improved the national taste in 
many, many ways both in print and on the air. 


There is no purpose in trying to defend commercial radio 
as Art. But it can be defended as the greatest and most 
loved form of entertainment in the world; great because it’s 
highly competitive and loved because it is carefully planned 
to give people exactly what they long for . . . quick, easy, 
free, entertainment. 

It’s axiomatic that commercial radio in order to merit the 
word commercial must present what vast throngs of people 
like to hear most. Because when people don’t listen in large 
numbers to a commercial program, it cannot sell enough 
product to pay for itself. It immediately ceases to be com- 
mercial and very soon ceases to be. The public, therefore, 
is the critic,-judge and jury on every sponsored radio show. 
A very large segment of the public—one or two million 
people at the very least—must like a commercial program 
or it cannot afford to remain on any network. 

Rarely, if ever, does the public dislike a radio show be- 
cause it carries advertising, in spite of the fact that many 
of radio's critics live by fostering this belief. Actually I 








have never seen anyone get up to turn off a commercial 
announcement. This is not because many commercials don’t 
deserve turning-off but because people are educated to accept 
them. People know they'll end in a minute and people are 
lazy. I have, however, seen many a person turn off the 
entertainment portion of a radio show because he knew it 
would not end in a minute and he couldn’t stand it When 
enough people do this the commercial announcements are 
automatically turned off at the source. 

Jingles: The Voice of a People gett | 


For this reason, and for no other, commercial radio in the 
United States is most truly the voice of the whole popula- 
tion. The people ask for what they want by rejecting what 
they do not want. Radio entertainment speaks the thoughts 
of the nation in so far as it reflects its taste. The voice of a 
people can’t be the cultured tones of its intellectuals any- 
more than it can be the babbling of its illiterates. It does 
not pay commercial radio to cater to either of these peri- 
pheral groups. The mighty middle class is the big buying 
public and the man who guesses best what that class wants 
to hear is radio’s Number One Genius for the semester. 

In those parts of the world where radio is not in the hands 
of the much maligned advertisers, anxious to please large 
groups, there is very little incentive to give people really 
high-calibre entertainment of a diversified nature. Nobody 


when nobody benefits by increasing an 


cares who listens 
audience. 

Perhaps it is culturally deplorable that more people in the 
United States want to listen to Abbott and Costello than to 
Toscanini and 100 men, although analagous tastes are un- 
doubtedly international. Nevertheless, much maligned radio 
offers both Mr. Toscanini and the Messrs. Abbott and Cos- 
tello. While the critics snarl at the time Abbott and Costello 
waste, and much of the public snarls at the time Toscanini 
wastes. . 

The truth is that radio’s critics have adopted a set of false 
values and refuse to associate cause and effect. They stand 
aghast at the size of the audience that listens every Tuesday 
at 10 p.m. E.S.T. and wring their hands because so many 
people can’t be mentally improved at that time instead of 
just amused by Bob Hope. But put in the mental improve- 
ment show, take out Hope, and try and find that huge audi- 
ence. 

Among the things the war proved was the social and edu- 
cational value of commercial radio with its gigantic audi- 
ences absolutely absorbent to the ideas of their weekly-heard 
friends. Bing Crosby in a few casually read words could 
instill more patriotism and fire in more people for getting 
on with the war than all the best poetry of Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Archibald MacLeish and Norman Corwin set to kettle- 
drums and broadcast nightly over four joined networks. 
During the war commercial radio with its selling know-how, 
packed the big propaganda punch. Cultural and intellectual 
radio sounded more inspiring sometimes to the cultured and 
intellectual few who listened. But the technique of the com- 
mercial announcement was the hard slogging doughfoot the 
propagandists turned to when there was a tough job that 
had to be done. And it proved these hard slogging commer- 
cials were listened to on large audience commercial shows. 


| Fibber’s Culture Vs. Allegories 


Jack Benny, Fred Allen and Fibber McGee, through their 
iminense audience, are potentialiy greater sources of culture 
to the masses than all the allegories, wonderful as they may 
be, that Arch Oboler ever wrote. The fact that these com- 
manders of public opinion don’t exercise their power doesn’t 
lessen it. Though they hold their power casually, sometimes 
even unconsciously, any three top network comics working 
solidly together could swing the country any way they 
wished. People even elect hillbilly singers to high political 
office. 

When Jack Benny has Joseph Szigeti as a guest he’s doing 
more for music in a half-hour than many a whole season of 
relatively unheard symphonic broadcasts, because men are 
judged by the company they keep. And if Szigeti pleases 
Jack Benny and Jack Benny pleases Joe Public, Joe Public 
is going to like and listen to Szigeti. It’s another proof that 
things equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 

No rush of critical torment is brought on because there 
are only a few concert halls in New York City and over 
three-score theatres. (All commercial projects.) No one 
wails because most of the best remembered stage successes 
are musical comedies and operettas. Yet, because radio con- 
sciously caters to this same general taste, radio is excoriated. 

Nobody balks at buying a magazine for from 10 to 50 cents, 
knowing it’s perhaps 50% or more paid advertising. Yet 
critics insist these same people have cause to scream when a 
$15,000 radio program, which they get for nothing, is inter- 
rupted for 24% minutes of advertising during 291 minutes. 
Make it three minutes out of 30, and it’s only 10% advertis- 
ing for radio as against 50%, and over, for periodicals. And 
it’s for free vs. for cash. 

There is no way to deny that radio advertising, far from 
impeccable, sometimes tramples taste. But there is also no 
denying that publication copy is frequently just as “peccable.” 
Each medium does its best to police its advertisers, but 
Natures spelled backwards is no different in print than on 
the air. Radio critics say commercials come into your home, 
your living and dining rooms, So do magazines. Radio is 
turned on with the knowledge that advertising makes it 
possible. And a 10-cent magazine buyer is aware that so 
much desirable reading could not be delivered as cheaply 
without advertising. , 

True, children can hear radio and perhaps not read pub- 
lication advertising. But most chiidren who listen con- 
sciously to the radio can read. And only the fewest of 
radio’s most violent critics complain for the sake of chil- 
dren. Furthermore most of the people who worry about 
children’s tender ears either ignore or don’t know how hardy 
young minds can be. 

For every critic of commercial radio there must be a mini- 
mum of 5,000,000 radio fans. If they do not all actually 
benefit culturally when they turn on their radios they bene- 
fit to the degree they expected to beriefit. If they don’t, they 
turn it off. 

The FCC net long ago gave out a snort against “Soap 
Operas” emphasizing all their weak points and adding the 
charge that they contribute to imbalance on a station's pro- 
gram. Imbalance, a beautiful werd, is apparently exactly 
what radio listeners want most. At the times when station 
and network programs are in most marked imbalance they 








Life in a Fish Bowl 


By LESTER GOTTLIEB 


I can remember when I first broke into the radio phase of 
show business, how I used to dread explaining to relatives 
and friends how and why I earned my modest keep. 

“What do you do for a living?” they would ask. 

“Radio,” I replied. 

“Fix ’em or sell ’em?” 

This would inevitably pose a dilemma for me. If I told 
them Y was specifically a radio press agent, I was doomed 
for the rest of the evening, conducting a vague tour through 
Broadway and Hollywood. It would leave me uncomfortable 
and perspiring and my interrogators not only confused, but 
suspicious. I had never rated very high scholastically with 
them and their opinions about my educational limitations 
were then confirmed. Sometimes I resorted to what I thought 
was the easy way out by replying that I not only fixed ’em. 
but sold ’em. But this was worse. I have trouble dialing a 
push button model and as for selling ’em, I always thought 
the Atwater Kent was a pretty snappy job. 

How I used to envy the more solid and substantial citizens, 
who, when asked the nature of their livelihoods, could quick- 
ly reply doctor, lawyer or candlestick maker, and satisfy the 
most curious. 

But now all of this has changed. As if by a miracle, all the 
people who used to give me third degree examinations, 
don’t ask anymore. They tell me! Overnight these erstwhile 
show business innocents act like they swallowed whole 
copies of Variety. And how they love to trap a victim even 
if he’s only, like myself, an unimportant cog. Paradoxically 
enough, I find ‘the new atmosphere even more untenable. 
I long now for the good old days. 

Of course, you guessed what brought about this unwelcome 
metamorphosis, It’s difficult to go to a movie or a play, or 
pick up a book or a magazine article wihout finding the 
characters or the locale of Broadway or Hollywood. 

Today, an octupus isn’t a specie of marine life, but a 
description coined for the largest flesh-peddling institution 
in the world. A Stein isn’t a beer mug, but this organization's 
prexy. 

A huckster isn’t a push-cart merchant, but a youknowwhat. 

Honest Abe isn’t the Great Emancipator, of our Lincoln 
legend, but an undersized talent genius named Lastfogel. 


be The Chief: Vehicle for Ulcers 


The Chief isn’t an Indian tribesman, but a vehicle for 
ulcers. 

People don’t hum plaintive love songs, rhyming June with 
Moon. Instead they chirp “There’s No Business Like Show 
Business.” 

Kids don’t play with hoops anymore. 
Hoopers. 

Flack isn’t anti-aircraft barrage, but a press agent, Pyg- 
malion-style. 

George Jessel, Sophie Tucker, Gertie Lawrence, Eddie 
Cantor, Bob Hope, C. B. Cochran and Fred Stone are just a 
few show business celebs who have told all in autobiogra- 
phies that give Womrath attendants more trouble than John 
Sumner. Now, with S. Hurok’s behind-the-scenes saga of 
the twinkletoes industry, and the forthcoming musical 
called “Look Ma, I'm Dancing!” even the terp crown will be 
getting more lighting than a police lineup. 

And certainly the tunesmiths are leading fish bow] exist- 
ences, thanks largely to Messrs. Warner. 

Cary Grant is Cole Porter; Robert Alda, George Gershwin: 
John Garfield fiddles while Joan Crawford burns: and Paul 
Henried and Bette Davis say ‘cello again in “Deception.” 

And soon to climax the whole show business expose is the 
screen biog of Sime Silverman. They will probably use as a 
sub-title “The Abel Green Pastures.” As a matter of fact, 
it’s rare when a movie actor doesn’t pick up a copy of 
VARIETY. 

I say enough is enough. Let some other industry take the 
rap for change. How about a campaign to expose the dress 
business? Let the Saturday Evening Post do a three-part 
installment on the garment industry; let Simon and Schuster 
publish the Memoirs of Sam Splotz, Boy Converter: and next 


time Bette Davis picks up a trade paper in a film, let it 
be Women’s Wear. 
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enjoy the largest audiences. There is Tuesday with the im- 
balance of four big consecutive comedy shows: Amos 'n’ 
Andy, Fibber McGee and Molly, Bob Hope and Red Skelton. 

A similar imbalance is found in the Sunday comedy series. 
Jack Benny, Phil Harris, Charlie McCarthy and Fred Allen 
have a tremendous audience. 

It is impossible to put anything important in competition 
with one of these top programs because then the criticism 
comes from quarters crying to know, for example, why an 
outstanding show like Frank Sinatra is put in direct com- 
petition with Ed Gardner of Duffy’s Tavern. People who 
want to hear one probably want to hear both. Whenever a 
network or station has tried to combat or break-up the im- 
balance of big shows or soap-operas following one upon the 
other the effort has been unsuccessful. 

The FCC claims Soap Operas please advertisers because 
they're cheap. If they were only cheap, advertisers would 
not care for them. The fact that they’re also effective proves 
people listen to them. The fact that they’ve defied com- 
petition proves people prefer to listen to them. 

_To argue against imbalance on the air, and urge that 
educational material be sandwiched in with other stuff, has 
as much logic as to demand that newspaper editorials be 
slapped between “comic” strips. Or “comics” put on the 
editorial page. There is every good reason of logic and 
balance in favor of such a move. But the people have 
proved their preference for imbalance. It’s more convenient 
for them. If you want to make them go out of their way, 
you can make them turn to the editorial page to read a 
comic. But you'll never make them read an editorial that 
way. 


Public Sets the Pattern | 


Another claim of the FCC is that radio favors the sponsor 
before it favors the public. To fix this, FCC suggests more 
non-sponsored programs and fewer shows built to a standard 
pattern. This frames a nice question: Shall the public have 
what sponsors have discovered the public likes or what the 
FCC thinks it should have? 

An examination of available surveys indicates that the 
type of shows FCC suggests meet with considerable apathy. 
The standard patterns FCC wants to eliminate are only 
offered by sponsors, not dictated by them. The patterns 
used are used because they are the ones the public chooses 
to listen to. And experiment on the part of sponsors has 
proved it’s useless to try to change these patterns to any 
great extent. . 
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Daytime Needs Needle, 


Dignity, Imagination 
By LOUIS G. COWAN 


Today, more than ever, daytime radio needs its own Lind- 
sey and Crouse, Hammerstein and Rodgers, its own Sher- 
woods and Shaws and Ziegfelds, It needs its own néw voices 
and new talents if it is to climb to its potential heights of 
brilliant showmanship. 

Today, daytime radio is pretty much 
in the doldrums. This is no secret to 
the profession, and not much of a 
secret to the listeners. Otherwise, why 
all the pressures and defences? Ameri- 
can radio is essentially show business 
with clanging cash registers, Hooper 
ratings, and Nielsen surveys as its box- 
office. However, all of this must be 
considered in the light of radio as a 
mass medium. Only it can give instant 
communication of news and it is one of 
the most powerful influences on the 
American mores. For this it must and 
does bear its responsibility well, since the broadcasters are 
licensed trustees for the people who own the airwaves This 
is an important underlying theme to any discussion of all 
radio’s part in show business. 








Levis G. Cowan 


How does daytime radio, in its showmanship role, manage 
to bring those priceless moments of joy, absorption, inspira- 
tien? It does well, it does badly, but mostly, it seems to lack 
the inventive entertainment genius and talent that aim at 
greatness. Why? There are many Part of my 
own answers boil down to this equation: 


Entertainment = FRC 
r= 


answers, 


Formula 
R:= Rating 
C = Cost 


Entertainment = Formula, Rating, Cost 


Fermula, Rating, Cost—the usual guide-posts to program- 
ming. To have a chance of sale, a new show must resemble 
an established formula. If it can’t get rating, then comes 
the proverbial cost per point computation, usually followed 
by cancellation by station, or network, or client. This, I 
know, is at the heart of the problem constantly facing the 
creative people in the networks, agencies, and stations. 


With the flexibilities of radio as a medium, miracles can 
and have been worked on new shows once they hit the air. 
This has been done by a new twist, the addition or deletion 
of a personality. But, unfortunately, the screws usually are 
set too tightly for great revision and change. The big excep- 
tien to this, of course, is the “out-of-town break-in”—the 
Hartfords, the New Havens of radio—where programs are 
smoothed and put into working form before hitting the net- 
work limelight. 


Exploring New Ideas 

Until these last few years, adherence to formula mostly 
meant daytime serials. But as resistance to these began to 
gtow, different ideas were tried. For example, NBC brought 
Fred Waring to daytime radio at a large figure and made a 
fight of it. Here was a real try for something big, a real 
daytime attraction. ABC backed Don McNeil’s “Breakfast 
Club.” Here was a showmanlike gamble that won daytime 
fans. Tom Breneman set the radio industry talking with 
his new daytime show, “Corny,” they say, but good enough 
to bring farmers in from the fields to join in the nation’s 
laughs with a new name. CBS moved Arthur Godfrey’s fine, 
warm personality onto the national scene. Mutual got Morton 
Downey. These, and others, are among the attempts toward 
improvement. But, they are not enough. 


For a long time the daytime serial, invented by Frank 
Hummert and indigenous to racio, seemed to be the only 
Surefire formula that could work, and many were those to 
follow in its path. The howls against soap operas have been 
loud and articulate, but are all of them justified? I think 
not. Some of the shows are sheer trivia and bear no resem- 
blance to the realities of our unsettled times, but others are 
plotted and written by some of our most talented writers, 
whose skills give meaning and purpose and real entertain- 
ment to the listeners. In my mind, I can see no real story 
telling difference between this original radio form and its 
counterpart, the stories which appear regularly in the slick 
megazines, 


To meet this one successful daytime radio formula, there 
have been searches for something different, The “something 
different” came with a deluge. I mean, of course, the audi- 
ence participation—giveaway, bank night, and dish night 
shows. They hit with a bang. Motion picture theatres used 
Such devices to pull customers when they couldn't attract 
them any other way. As used in the film industry, they 
were a substitute for real showmanship, and for real quality 
in entertainment, Now they're with us in radio. 
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___ Dishes Vs. Soap ] 





Those seeking other daytime shows that could adhere to 
the Formula, Rating, Cost pattern became intrigued with 
these. They clicked at night, so, reasoned broadcasters, why 
not try variations for daytime? To be different, they wanted 
to give them a plus—prizes. These were to be virtually 
unobtainable gifts that wartime restrictions kept from the 
markets. They gave nylons, refrigerators, stoves, radios, etc. 
These gifts, coupled with laugh-provoking contestants, they 
reasoned, should rock the country. They did, and have con- 
formed with FRC, with real emphasis on the C—Cost. 


To meet the daytime formula, these have been the most 
talked-of opposition to daytime serials. They have saturated 
the country on network and local stations alike. And they 
Paid off. The formula is proven. Ratings were usually good. 
So with costs very low, these are the shows that many now 
Want to add to the already overlong list. They're in vogue. 


mut do these programs satisfy our own standards of enter- 
tainment? Are they the best that daytime radio can pro- 
6 I think not. All of us must recognize the current 
tance between daytime and nighttime audience pote 1- 
with Nighttime radio gets the larger budgets for that reason, 
‘h much lower daytime budgets restricting its develop- 


eel But with greater showmanship made possible by 
Sy ant appropriations, the over-all daytime audiences can 
icr 


eased far beyond their present size. 


All radio, and certainly daytime radio, is still in its 
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By EDGAR KOBAK 


(President Mutual Broadcasting System) 


Now is the season of the year for people in and out of the 
radio business to make forecasts about what the future holds 
in store for broadcasting—and people. 

All the trade publications in the industry feel bound to 
publish a statement of this kind, but I 
think it is high time that somebody 
published a statement about the future 
of trade publications—and one in par- 
ticular. Who cares what I say about 
Mutual? What I say about Variety is 
a different matter. 

I don’t happen to have with me any 
copies of Variety 25 years ago, but I 
recall the paper was very different in 
those days 

It's necessary to get a 





little back- 
ground before trying to ascertain what 
the future might hold, and I think it 
is pretty clear that during these past 
25 years Variety has broadened its appeal to include a great 
many people who never read the paper beforé the days of 
radio. 

It has done this in two ways—first by intriguing them and 
interesting them in Variery’s Own special idiom and inter- 
ests, and secondly by adapting its contents to suit the needs 
and interest of these new readers. 

I expect this process to continue but I believe and hope 
that through it all Variety will continue to maintain its own 
personality— 

I don’t expect Variety to become too research-minded for 
instance—not that I am but I feel that 
other business papers concerned with 
those aspects of radio. 

I think there is room in the radio business for several 
different kinds of publications and I look to Variety to con- 
tinue as one of the foremost representatives of what I would 
call the “show business” aspects of broadcasting. 

There are other good publications that cover the show 
business part of radio too, and each has its own point of 
view. For that reason I look for Variety in the future to 
strengthen and develop what I might call its own special 
editorial viewpoint and its own special brand of criticism. 
I like VaRIETY’s program reviews — they are an important 
feature. 














Edgar Kobak 


against 
are 


research, 


more naturally 


Be stre your reviewers are qualified at all 
and remember there is no perfect program. (Not even on 
Mutual.) You've been pulling your punches lately, be care- 
ful or you'll be coasting on your reputation. 


I look for Variety to continue to be a puncturer of bal- 
loons—not to say a smasher of idols—because I think a 
healthy spirit of constructive criticism very well expresses 
Variety's place in our field—but you put too much personal 
opinion in your news stories and headlines. How about more 
editorials for this purpose? 


times 


Allowing for the necessities of keeping up with the times, 
I look for Variety to be more like Vaniery than ever in 1947. 

I think I see in the development of the television section 
a new broadening of the scope of Varirry’s coverage of show 
business. It brings back the visual appeal which has been 
somewhat under wraps during the heyday of sound broad- 
casting. I don’t think that there will be too many changes 
during the year 1947 on account of television, but I think it 
‘is pretty clear that 1947 will be the beginning of a series of 
years in which television will loom larger and larger on our 
horizon and in the editorial makeup of Variety and other 
trade papers of the industry, 

Variety has for many years been acutely conscious of the 
effect of showmanship on the boxoffice. It is a weekly meet- 
ing place for the two worlds of showmanship and advertis- 
ing. If it continues to do this job in 1947, Variety will be 
making a real contribution to the entire broadcasting in- 
dustry. 


| ——s Now Comes the Commercial =] 








So much for the general aspects of Varirery’s future as I 
seo it. (Here comes our commercial.) Perhaps I should also 
say a few things about the Mutual Broadcasting. System’s 
probable influence on the paper! Needless to say, I expect 
more and better headlines for Mutual in 1947—I expect them 
not because I think Variery has any special respect for 
Mutual but because it is Mutual's ambition to provide the 
stuff the headlines are made of. 

In 1947 we hope to give Variery the opportunity to com- 
ment on a few more sacred cows we have milked—a few 
more strands of red tape we have cut—a few more taboos 
flouted and jinxes broken. 

We know we shall hit all-time highs in better program- 
ming and in the number of Mutual affiliates and expect this 
will also mean we'll be closer than ever to the hearts of 
American listeners everywhere. The closer we get to the 
listeners and the more of their attention we are able to de- 
mand, the better job we'll be able to do for our advertisers 
and (we hope) the more business will come our way. This 
should give Varixry plenty of interesting news items at rea- 
sonably frequent intervals during 1947. 

We may say it is a very great pleasure to contemplate the 
possibility of doing all these good turns for Varrery in the 
year to come. We feel very mellow about the whole thing. 


(Editor’s note—Have to take up “too much personal opin- 
ion” in news stories and headlines with this guy. Don’t agree 
on that one. Hey, Betty! Try for an appointment with Kobak.) 


pioneering stages. The limitless imagination, the soaring 
freedom for expression within the framework of radio awaits 
those who will or can meet the challenge. Throughout the 
nation are untried and unknown talents who should be 
brought within radio’s fold. 

It’s up to advertisers, the networks, and stations to search 
more intensively for these new ideas and new people and 
strive for finer quality in the shows that now exist. Fresh- 
ness, brilliance, wisdom, with smart showmanship, can bring 
radio to this great dignity and even greater service to the 
nation. 

Thoreau, nearly a century before radio came to life, pointed 
the way when he said: “. .. man’s capacities have never been 
measured; nor are we to judge what we can do by any 
precedent, so little has been tried.” 


This you can tag to radio, but good. 


IS IT PLAGIARISM 
OR COINCIDENCE? 


By IRVING BRECHER 
(Producer-Owner, “The Life of Riley’) 


Hollywood. 

Nobody in his right mind is envious of the bigwigs in net- 
work radio whose function it is to keep Mr. Sponsor and Mr, 
Public happy at the same time. It is a hectic and thankless 
job, only slightly assuaged by the fact that they’re well over- 
paid for it. 

Assuming that most advertisers are mainly concerned with 
getting the widest possible number of ears into which they 
can bellow about “Phlugg Cigarettes—‘Made by the Mayo 
Brothers—Great for what ails you!” and “Varf, the plastic 
cereal!”, are there any new angles the networks haven't ex- 
plored in their efforts to build audience? Or to hold what 
they have? 

Right after radio was born, 
new baby—anything went 


2>verybody wanted to see the 
with the listeners. Just hearing 
a commercial was intriguing enough to make many a burglar 
stay home at night. Then, after the shiny newness faded, 
and an element of competition crept in, the networks woke 
to the fact that the surest way to jam ’em in was with com- 
edy. Thai’s still true. 

So they culled from the theatre, and came up with clowns 
who were surefire: Benny, Wynn, Allen, Pearl, Burns & 
Allen, Cantor, et al. And going further, they even let The 
Easy Aces, Amos ’n’ Andy, and other newcomers get a hear- 
ing. Big laughs, big audience, big sales. 

Whether by plan or not, nightime radio—pick any night 
you want—today has a marked resemblance to a vaudeville 
show. The format from 8 p.m. to 11 may be different than 
at the old Palace, but the elements are the same: songs, 
comedy, music, “the personal appearance” of newsworthy 
personalities in sketches—everything is there except the 
acrobats. Even they occasionally turn up, in a distorted 
form, on audience participation shows, breaking their necks 
for six Turkish towels. 

If Radio has done so well, borrowing from Vaudeville, why 
not go all the way and borrow one more item that the thea- 
tre managers used so successfully at the Palace—and in all 
the big theatres all over the country? I mean watchdogging 
the material every act used, so that each ect was “cifferent.” 
Here’s How Keith’s Protected Itself | 

When Burns & Allen were headlining for Keith, there may 
have been other man and girl teams on the same circuit. 
But none of the other acts would ever dare to lift their 
“Lambchops” bit. Because if they did, Keith would not 
book the thieves. And Keith wasn’t worrying about Burns 
& Allen when they exercised this watchdog attitude. They 
were thinking of how to keep selling tickets, and they knew 
duplication of this sort would inevitably drive away audi- 
ences. They were right. Because when the vigilance was 
relaxed, and every vaudeville show began to look and sound 
like the one you saw last week, that was the end. 

There is tremendous duplication on the networks today. 
One prime example is a show on another net that apes NBC’s 
Jack Benny from start to finish. No one, least of all Benny, 
would want to restrict another show from using a comedian, 
jokes, songs, and commercials. And Jack is probably un- 
concerned that this particular show borrows his charac- 
terization of a tightwad, and his heckling butler. But cer- 
tainly the networks involved should be concerned. Especially 
the one on which Benny’s road company operates. Because 
part of Benny’s tremendous audience may tune in this other 
chap some night, get a feeling that all this is very familiar, 
and run for the exits. That hurts the other shows on the 
network involved. And the funny thing is—this particular 
show could be better if it cast off some of its unoriginal ele- 
ments, since its star is great in his own right. 

There are other examples: “The Aldrich Family” is being 
mimicked flagrantly. on another show. The two leading 
characters are so identical in voice and style with Henry 
Aldrich and his pal Homer that even if the script were 
absolutely original, it all sounds like you've heard it before. 
So a lot of people, hearing it just once, don’t come back. 
This hurts everybody: mainly the imitator, but also it dulls 
the glow of “Aldrich,” and inevitably the blur that it creates 
for the listener will result in his leaving the radio for some- 
thing better. 

But the main sore spot with programming is not the in- 
tentional piracy—it is the accidental duplication of subject 
matter, especially the topical stuff. Does it help Amos 'n’ 
Andy, Fibber McGee, Hope and Skelton, a standout parlay 
of prime funny men, if on the same night they each do a 
“coal-miner” joke? True, from a time standpoint, Amos ’n’” 
Andy get there first, and the others follow. But isn’t their 
John L. Lewis gag, no matter how good, dulled in your 
memory when Fibber tells his a few minutes later? ‘And 
doesn’t Hope’s suffer too, and Skelton’s? On their own show, 
none of these would tell the same joke twice, But on Tues- 
day night, in two hours, the subject may come up four times, 
as far as the guy at home is concerned. When the evening 
is over, I wonder if the listener can remember who said 
what? 

Maybe it isn’t important—these shows are all up on top— 
but isn’t it just possible that it would be better if it didn’t 
happen? If you will accept the premise that the absence of 
one joke can never hurt a good show, how about trying this: 

Tuesday morning when NBC’s continuity department has 
all the final scripts for that night, its editor phones Hope 
and Skelton, for example, and informs them that they each 
have a joke of similar nature. Skelton, who follows Hope, 
should have the right to keep his in if he so desires—(for 
NBC is merely acting as a service, not a censor) but at least 
he knows that Hope is going to beat him to the punch. 

If the proper understanding could exist, fostered by the 
network and accepted by all the individual. comedians, a 
rotating system might possibly be worked out where, if one 
night Skelton cut a joke. the next time a conflict arose Hope 
would delete one, and after that, Fibber, or Amos ’n’ Andy 
It would all work out even in the end—their shows wouleé 
still be good, with a greater air of freshness that must inure 
to everybody's benefit. 

It goes deeper than an individual topical joke. Occasion- 
ally an oldie pops up twice in an evening—and, less fre- 
quently, but conceivably, two or three situation shows acci- 
dentally come up with stories of the same nature, in a single 
week. Suppose “Gildersleeve” sweats out a parking ticke’ 
rap on Wednesday. and Burns & Allen get a traffic summons 
Thursday, and “Riley” has cop trouble Saturday? Wouldn't 
it be better if scripts for all these shows, or at least story 
lines, could be in NBC’s hands early enough so that all 
three producers could be tipped off in advance? Personally, 
I want to know when this condition exists so I could switch 
and put in another show instead. 
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Forty-first 


VARIETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 8, 1947 





“THE CLU 


CKSTERS” 


‘Are Studio Audiences Necessary? —Or How to 


Kill 344 Minu 
By HAL 


In this, as in other editions 
show biz’s senior class year book, 
all the entertainment 
world are subjected to a number of 
treatises from the pens of alumni. 


of 


phases of 


And although this macrobian maga- 


zine contains articles probing the 
specific field of radio from most 
angles, the element of the au- 
dience has gone unrecognized, un- 
heralded and; alas, uninhibited since 
the first anni edition conned a by- 
liner from a headliner. It is time 


that great 
who populate broadcast studios from 
a quarter ‘til Breakfast Club 
half-past-Coast-repeat-show 


mass of gaping gabboons 


until 
had a 
champion. Because most champions 
are busy endorsing breakfast foods, 
the has been draped 
these shoulders by the Brillo-haired 
Roswell of 46th 
copy 

But 
the of a 
audience is no man to be champion- 
ing the bird-faced gapers who form 
festoons of flesh at the footlights. 
It is no secret that the enthusiasm 
of the average comedy show audience 
is greater than that of a college | 
cheerleader auditioning for the Big 
Game and a sampling of their in- 
tellects 
the norm of an 
ligence quotient is doubtless lower 
than a well-digger’s ankle. There 
are many types of putty faces who | 
make up the average audience, and | 
Hooper have mercy on the come- | 
dian who gets all of them at one | 
broadcast! Let's look at some of 
those types. But first, one man’s 
answer to the burning question “Is 
the studio audience necessary?” 


mantle over 


Street who edits his 
in a walk-up show-window 


one who has waded through 


noxious effluvium studio 


would clearly show why: 


audience's intel- | 


It is necessary to nave an audience, 
because they make noises. The | 
Jaughter, applause; whistling, | 
whispering, sneezing, coughing, hack- | 
ing, wheezing, cellophane-rattling 
and burping provided by audiences 
blends into ‘a 34-minute cacophony | 
known in_ production circles . as 
“spread.” When writers have to write 
an 18-minute script on a comedy 


34% minutes, talk the vocalist into 
doing an extra chorus, slip the an- 
nouncer a fifth of bourbon for read- 
ing the commercial more slowfy and 
thus have only 13 minutes of script 
to compose. 

If there were no audience, the 
show would end 3% minutes early 


and cataclysmic penalties would re- | 


sult: the network’ producer would be 
divested of his stop-watch and studio 
schedules; the agency producer 
would be busted to vice-president; 


the writers would be stripped to the hound trip from Pontiac, Michigan, | 


waist and lashed with comedians‘ 
entrails; and the announcer on duty 
at station KFEL, Denver, would 
have to read a Shaner’s Grill spot 
announcement seven times before 
the next show came through. 

It is necessary to have an audi- 
ence. Because they make noises. 

The Clucksters who 
studio audience fall 


coMpose a 
into various 


categories. The first can be immedi- | 


ately dispensed with, as it is defi- 
nitely in the minority. That would 
be the bright, intelligent man and 
wife from Savannah who want to 


see just one broadcast and who are | 


disillusioned by 
They are quiet. 
cue and laugh 


the whole 
They applaud 
only when 


ately upon 
night and 
audience 


the announcer's 
you've been the best 
we've ever had.” They 


never comeback to the studio. They | 


go home to Savannah, 
listen to anything after 
Gabriel Heatter. 


= 


and 
that, 


never 


The Mitt Man 


Of the other types, one of the | 


most annoying Clucksters is the Mitt 
Man, or 


Applauder. If the comic 
ever utters a joke the Applauder | 
doesn’t understand, he whacks his 


callused paws together. If there is a 
“topical” joke (‘any straight line 
employing 
place or event that made the news- 
papers within the month), the clap- 
happy chap beats his beefy palms. 
He applauds at mention of the words 
Brooklyn, the Dodgers, Crosby's 
horses, Pasadena, or La Breatarpito, 
“and here she 








| 
| 


thing. | 
on | 
dialog | 
merits laughter. They leave immedi- | 
“good | 


save 


| 


the name of a figure, | 


is now.” In addition, | 


6 9 

tes of ‘Spread 

KANTER 

ithere are deaf mutes who attend 
| broadcasts and when they see others 
| in the audience laughing, they ap- 
| plaud to express their appreciation. 
| Then there are the common human 
| sheep who see deaf mutes applaud- 


ing and begin slapping their hands | 
writers | 

the 
their | 


also 
under 


| themselves. There are 
who place themselves 
audience mikes and applaud 
jokes; and writers’ agents who ap- 
plaud on signal from their clients 
(One agent we know lost a promis- 


ing client for applauding an ad lib.) | 
Type No. 2 in this galley of galling | 


the Moaners. Moaners are 


people of 


geese are 
usually 


self-appointed | | 
| intellect who moan at puns. They | throughout the Denver region and | 


| never laugh at anything; they never | 
applaud. All they do is moan. They | 


| fortify themselves with great Hun- | 


garian meals before entering the 
studio, thus assuring them of reso- 
| nant, projected moans that can hit a | 


stage microphone from a _ gallery | 
seat. 

Shriekers are another tyne 
Usually fat women with enormous 


earlwilsons, they lumber into studios 
the moment doors are opened, 
knocking down the smaller pege 
boys and plop into several seats near 
| the front. The Shriekers cut loose 
the moment an “on the air” sign 
lights red and periodically during 
the half hour emit high-pitched | 
noises not unlike a wounded fire | 
siren. These women, research tells | 
us, are not shrieking because they | 


a sudden exhilation accompanied by 
vocal gymnastics relieves the ten- 


ean shriek without bestirring the | 

gendarmes is in a radio studio. 
Need we say anything about type 

the fourth: the Pucker Pusses, or 


Whistlers? Introduce anybody on a| Which was at all possible, was found. 
| radio show and they edge forward | However, 


on their studio seats and cut loose | 


farthingale, come within his range | 
and the Whistler will blow an 
engineer's V.U. needle up 15 decibles. | 
He has also been known to whistle | 


|enjoy what they see or hear. They | closed doors with eager young fists. | 
are shrieking because they've found |] know, because my purpose in pro- 


|sion on their gut caused by tight, | to find just such writers. 
| cheap corsets. The only place they | for 


| with shrill, windy noises. Let any | young and old writers—because I 
woman, be she Carole Landis in a! gid not limit it to young ones—came 
negligee or Dame May Whitty in a} through with fresh and original ideas | 


for certain jokes when told with an | 


| accompanying leer and-to toss in a | 
| chorus or 
| number. 

show, they immediately figure that | 


two during the musical 


| "Phe Silent Sadies 





| 


A fifth type is not so disconcerting 


| to the listeners. She's the Gjlent | 


| Sadie, who sits in the front row, 
| wearing a hat she made for a visit 
to Brenneman’s, staring at the 
people onstage. Sadie doesn't make 
any noise because she doesn’t hear 
a word or a note. She is there to 
stare and make mental 


|of a cold contracted on the Grey- 


and so stoic is her face and posture, 


| very presence. She is the last to 
leave the studio, 


(Continued on page 120) 


notes on | house and its Award. 
what the stars are wearing. She | 


| usually has a runny nose, the result | of our productions and of the roster 


| the performers are annoyed by her | 


because she sits | 


A Joke 


If you think it’s tough on an expec 


writer to deliver a joke. 


the NBC corridor. He tried telling 
himself that others had gone through 
this same ordeal, but he couldn't 
calm his fears. He knew that in spite 





| only believe in you but talk about 





of the most modern methods and the 
| Unabridged Humor Thesaurus things 
|sometimes went wrong. Worried 
thoughts tumbled through his mind 





| “Would this new arrival be a boff 
like the last one, or would it be a 
mildie?” He silently prayed that it 
wouldn’t be another egg. He was 
tired of pinching the girl singer to 
get a laugh. 

McBenny’s thoughts were 
rupted when the script room 
opened and a girl tiptoed out. 


KLZ CANARY 
BETTYANN DAVIS | 


voice is a_ favorite | inter- 


door 


Bettyann’s 


is a regular feature on several cur- | 
rent KLZ shows. 





KLZ, DENVER “Any news?” he inquired anx- 
iously. 
| “Not yet, Mr. McBenny. 
| “He can’t do this to me. I've got 
(ueen of Soapers to have it by seven o'clock. It’s in 
his contract.” 
| “Be patient, Mr. McBenny. He's 


| doing the best he can. He’s cooperat- 


ing in every way.” 


Asks: Does Radio 


“Well, couldn’t I go in and offe 
| W i 9 |} a comforting word?” 
6 ( N 7 | “f dont think he’d care to have 
\ all me. ey rl ers? you see him in his present condi- 
> IE C oy I tion.” 
By ELAINE CARRING TON | Bob McBenny grew angry. 








|\“What's taking him so long? I told 
him specifically I wanted a topical 
one. By the time he gets through 
there won't be any topics left.” 

“It won't be long now, Mr. 





There are new writers clamoring 


to be heard in radio. .beating on the | 
Mc- 


Benny. He just started moaning.” 
“He’s just acting. He wants to 
| ducing the Carrington Playhouse was | make it look hard. I could do bet- 
My search |ter mys——” McBenny paused. 
new writers brought forth at “What was that? I just heard a 
: — : timaoe | Scream. 
least 75 scripts a week—sometimes ian eek white. That's Eddie 
a hundred. It was usually out Of 8) gpelton’s.” 
'two weeks’ batch that one script, “Eddie Skelton’s? He got here 
way after me.” 
eer sa “I know. but he’s got a higher | 
when that script was Meeser.” 
|found, it was fréquently a gem. “Hoopers, bah. I haven't believed 


in them for five years. 


No. 1.” 
“Relax, Mr. McBenny. Take it 

and I think, on this program for the easy.” 
| first time, the new writer was spot-| Take it easy? This constant | 


lighted, his reasons for having writ- 
ten the story given, his background, 
and his aspirations; because I know 
only too well, being a writer myself, | 
what it means to have someone not 


waiting and worrying is driving me 
mad. I've got a good notion to let 
him go after the next 13.” 

Another loud noise from the next 
room brought an eager look to Bob 
| McBenny’s face. 
you, too. Writers—and I suppose all | 
creative artists—are peculiarly sen- 
sitive beings, having very little, 
faith in themselves and their geet 
ability. It meant everything to me 
at the beginning of my career to 
win a prize. And I think that boost 
which was given to me so long ago | 
has always been in the back of my 
mind, and out of it came The Play- 


Girl’; Howard Rodman, who wrote 
“Ride a Cock Horse”; Carolyn Uar- 
ling, who wrote “Enter Youth”; Jane 
Speed, who wrote “My Dear Aunt 
Caroline”; and from a radio station 
in Hartford, Ralph Klein with his 
| unusual and clever mystery stories. 
| And there were others equally as 
| creative. 


I am inordinately proud of many | Springboard for Many | 





! 
writers who have been | 
launched on their careers as a re- | 
| sult of Playhouse productions under 


|of new Nearly every writer whose work 


appeared on the Carrington Play- 
| house has gone forth to conquer new 


the direction of Perry Lafferty. | alee F 

. ‘ ”* | fields, injecting the new blood into 
oe nee _ ggg keg whe | radio which the business is crying 
—— The barrow ; Winifred | o loud for, yet the Playhouse was dis- | 
| Wolfe, who wrote “Portrait of a | 


| couraged when it.was discovered 








} 
| 
| 
j 
| 


j 


| 


| 


signed with The 


Modernaires and 


a capital 


Se ee 





THE MODERNAIRES 
with PAULA KELLY 


; Program Managers and Record Jockeys of over 400 Lang-Worth affiliate 
stations are anxiously awaiting the first release of a 60-tune pact just 


piloting the accompanying group, it's bound te be Radie Box office with 


LANG-WORTH, INC... NEW YORK 


'that it was to be an experimental 
program 


I was told over and over again 


| “boy meets girl—boy loses girl—boy 
marries girl.” “Just give 
true and tried formula and never 
mind about any new forms in radio. 
Radio doesn't want anything new. 
It won't get a rating.” 

On the contrary, I think The Play- 
| house would have gotten a rating in 
time. Perhaps what is wrong with 
radio, and why it is dying on the 
vine, is the fact that it refuses to 
open its doors to the young writer 
who has something to say—some- 
thing tender or brilliant or satirical, 
something with social significance, 
| something with strength and pur- 
| pose. I should love to have con- 
tinued with The Playhouse indef- 
initely—I should love to have built 
it into an institution from which 
came the great radio writers of the 
future. 

I feel that the 33 weeks of The 
Playhouse were of inestimable value 
to me. I met a group of youngsters 
who, I think, will make history in 
the theatre if not in radio. 
was able to open some doors to them 
which could not otherwise have been 
opened. ButI see very little chance 
of new blood coming into radio— 
the new blood which the industry 
claims is a necessity—until radio it- 
self opens wide ‘its. doors and lets 
i it in. 


Paula Kelly. With Bill Stegmeyer 





Bob McBenny paced nervously in * 


Since I was, 


that what the public wanted was | 


us that | 


And I} 


Sete 


Is Born 


By AL and SHERWOOD SCHWARTZ 


Hollywood. 
tant father waiting for his baby to be 


born, let’s join any comedian outside any script room as he waits for his 





| “Well?” 
| 
| The girl shook her head. “That's 
| Dennis Young’s.” 
*“Hmmmmmm. Beginner luck. 


Why can’t mine turn them out like 
that?” 


“Nature has to take its 


course 

“Nature. Why didn’t the agency 
tell me that when they introduced 
me to him nine months ago. No 
They just said, ‘I now pronounce 
you comedian and writer until Wil- 
liam Morris do you part. A fing 
thing- 7 


The girl quieted him for a moment 
as she heard a familiar sound. She 
beamed at McBenny. “You can go 
in now.” 


| The moment had come. Bob Mc- 
| Benny’s anger melted. He opened 
the door with a trembling hand. 
His heart was beating fast. There 
at the other end of the room was 
his little helpmate. The one who 
stood by him through high and low 
ratings—the one who had sweated 
and slaved in Los Angeles while he 
played golf in Palm Spring 

The writer smiled up bravely. 
His ordeal was over. There at his 


side was the results of all his efforts. 


“What do you think of it?” he 
managed hopefully. 

Bob McBenny stared down at it 
for a moment. “Looks kinda fa- 
miliar. Something like the one on 


Joan Haley last week.” 

The writer sobbed. “After all I've 
gone through. You know, al! this 
talk about painless delivery is a lot 
of bunk.” Tears streamed down his 


face. “It took me three hours.” 
| “So what? It always takes you 
a long time.” 

“How can you say that. Last time 
I had one in the taxi on the way 
over here.” 

Bob McBenny couldn't hide the 
disappointment in his voice. “It 
looks like a very small one. But 


maybe the old McBenny personality 
will put it across.” 


“McBenny personality. Your per- 


sonality is flatter than Doc Shurr 
without his shoes on.” 

Bob McBenny wavered a bit. 
\“Maybe I should ask Foote, Ruth- 


rauff & Rubicam what they think.” 

“Don’t be silly. They haven't got 
time to think anymore. They're too 
busy becoming vice-presidents.” 
| “You can’t blame me for being a 
| little disappointed in this last one, 
| dear. Just look at it. I’m sure John 
Crosby will say something nasty.” 

“Oh, you're always complaining. 
What difference does it make to me 
‘if it is a good one anyway. I do all 
the suffering and you get al! the 
credit.” 

“Stop sniveling.” 

“Boo hoo, boo hoo. I’ve given you 
| the best punchlines of my life. I'm 
going home to mother—you can get 





isomebody else for your ad _ libs 
| from now on.” 

| “Don't excite yourself, dear.” 

| “I know what I'll do. Ill get a 


‘divorce. And I'll win custody of 
the Gruen plugs and the free cokes.” 


“Okay, okay, calm down. I'll keep 


it. 

“That's better.” The writer 
breathed a sigh of relief. “Who 
will the godfather be?” 

“The sponsor. Same as with all 


ithe others.” 

“Must we? Everything is always 
a matter of policy with him.” 

“Policy or no policy, he’s the one 
who's paying the hospital bills.” 

“Sponsor—that’s the racket. No 
worry, no ulcers. He just sits there 
back east on his big fat product.” 

Bob McBenny glanced at his 
watch. “Well, I've got to be going 
now, dear, and I'm so glad that we 
made up.” 

The writer smiled. Then he 
derly handed the precious 
|laugh-provoker to McBenny. Mc- 
Benny lifted it carefully. into his 
;arms. But just as he started toward 
the door a hand suddenly grabbed 
him. McBenny looked up fearfully. 
There stood Clarence Menser with 
his blue pencil. 
| “You're not going any place with 
that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Sorry, old man. 
clean it up first.” 

McBennny realized from previous 
experience that argument was use- 
| less. 
| And so as we leave our happy 
‘little couple the writer has gone 
‘back into the labor room. the 
| comedian has gone back to his pze- 
ing. And the Hooper? That's prob- 
ably gone back, too. 


ten- 
little 


You'll have to 
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q E.T.’s Causing D.T.’s? 
a, By ANTON M. LEADER 


(Director, “Murder at Midnight’) 





The newest and most formidable controversy to come upon 
the radio scene is the transcription. This medium, in itself 
not new, has had a new vitality breathed (or should I say 
“groaned”) into it by the Bing. 


What is the controversy? NBC and CBS have maintained 
a united front against the broadcast of transcriptions over the 
network. Why? I believe the objectors take root from the 
early disfavor universally held of the transcription which 
prompted the FCC to insist on opening and closing designa- 
tions: “The following (the preceding) program is (was) 
transcribed.” This was originally designed to protect the 
listener from fraud of a sort. Then, as time went on, the 
networks, battling to maintain eminence through their indi- 
viduality and exclusivity of programs, naturally shied away 
from a medium whose overtones are anything but exclusive, 
whose very character and availability cross network boun- 
daries without conscience 


To reinforce their stand, particularly as the opposition in- 
creased, the networks seized on “quality” as their standard. 
They held that the average transcribed program was in- 
ferior. We must not forget that all this time, even though 
their arguments were gradually being nullified, their position 
remained impregnable because they had sold-out schedules 
with waiting lists on their own terms. So, they cou!d turn 
down many a new, exciting program idea. When Roger 
White and I sold General Motors on the Show of Shows, an 
hour made up of memorable bits outstanding radio 
shows of the week, recorded on film (using the Fonda Film 
Recorder) Paul Garrett said “But NBC (which at that time 
was Red and Blue) and CBS won't take it!’. They didn’t and 
I am sure there are many other similar experences on file 
throughout the industry. 


from 


‘Then Came Bing i Ee ] 





Then, along came Bing! He was tired, so tired he was 
obstinate. And fortunately, he was so sought after that he 
could remain obdurately obstinate. Bing couldn't understand 
why he should not record a few programs during a lull in 
his other activities and then relax a while far away from 
writers conferences, agency executives and radio studios. 
Lots of us joined Bing in his puzzlement, but NBC and CBS 
still said “No!” However, the Blue had now grown up, 
married a Life Saver and changed its name to ABC—and 
ABC was willing, and so was Philco, and Bing Crosby won 
the first round. But only the first round! 


Only the first round in this long bout for the champion- 
ship. And suddenly, strangely, Crosby’s opponent turns out 
not to be NBC or CBS but Crosby himself. The standard 
for quality he built during the past years is now his bitterest 
opponent. This is where I believe the real battle lies— 
quality. If Crosby can maintain high quality he is bound to 
win and even NBC and CBS must finally succumb. If the 
Bing loses, the cause of Transcriptions will be set back im- 
measurably. 


Among Bing’s champions were those who pointed at films 
and said: “See, that’s how to make a perfect show! Do it 
over and over until its perfect.” That, incidentally, is when 
my interest was whetted. As a director, that thought ex- 
cites me because then the production of transcribed shows 
becomes, like films, a director's medium. Unfortunately, 
there are some real drawbacks we must face. 


_To begin with, the present form of recording for transcrip- 
tions is too clumsy and awkward. In order to benefit from 
the process of dubbing together the best of a number of takes, 
we must have the mechanics with which to do this simply 
and easily. Any of you who have cut and dubbed sound in 
the two forms know that the film method is far superior 
from every standpoint. Therefore. in order to benefit from 
the prime advantage inherent in the transcription medium 
the present archaic processes must be replaced immediately. 


| It’s All in the Editing | 

This means added costs and is likely to be frowned upon, 
but I never was popular with the maintainers of the “status 
quo,” so I may as well continue consistently. For instance, 
Bing Crosby should record an hour, or even more, and then 
edit until he has the perfect half-hour. If we approach the 
job with that attitude our writers, actors and directors, too, 
will bring new vitality to the Transcription. Too long have 
they (along with NBC and CBS) looked down their noses 
at it. It has been just another source of income to them, 
but artistically?—give them a live show. They must not 
forget that a transcription can be immortal, whereas the 
live show dies at 29:30. 


The public? Don’t worry about the public. They don't 
8ive a torn-off boxtop whether it’s live or transcribed. If 
It is a good show they'll listen, if not, that knob or button 
works miraculously and turns off the live show as easily as 
the transcribed, 














Eventually we come to the sponsor. Ironically and ag- 
sravatingly, no matter how high falutin we get we have to 
end up worrying (and I do mean worrying!) about the spon- 
Sor. Don’t kid yourself, he doesn’t care what you call it or 
how you do it as long as it pays off. 


Finally, if I may touch briefly on another industry sore- 
spot, during a group discussion of the subject someone asked: 
Will there be transcriptions in Television?” The answer 
Was: “Yes, the film will be the transcribed show of Television 
and will represent the major portion of production in quality 
@$ well as in quantity!” 
I believe that, too. 


. = ™ | 








edy needs only the laughter to hit 
the mass audience. Anyway, there's 


FM Means Business— 


And Sales Approach 


By CHARLES R. DENNY 

(Chairman, FCC) 

Washington. 
‘FM—what is it?” That question is the springboard for 
the mushrooming campaign to make America FM-conscious. 
Answering that question is demanding the best showman- 
ship, salesmanship, indoctrination and proselytizing zeal that 
the FM builders can muster. Answering that question means 
conditioning America’s millions for a new radio voice. The 
density of ignorance on this subject presents an inviting field 
for the practitioner of modern advertising, publicity, pro- 
motional techniques. Here are a few of the methods being 
used to introduce FM. 

The general pattern of approach has as its first step the 
winning over of the distributors and dealers. Working on 
the principle that to hear FM is to want FM, the enthusiasts 
are circularizing the dealers, sending them monthly news 
letters, conducting clinics for them. and arranging for them 
actually to listen to FM operation. Schools are held for 
servicemen, both those employed by dealers and the inde- 
pendent ones. A Southern broadcaster persuaded two dis- 
tributors to buy time on his FM station at $550 per month 
each although there are only a half dozen receivers in the 
town. Dealers and distributors are asked to write to the 
manufacturers calling for early delivery of FM receivers. 

Having won over the dealers, distributors and servicemen, 
he FM prospective broadcaster moves on to the listener. 
Curiosity is whetted by placards over the area reading “What 
is FM?” Billboards are used. Match packets, blotters and 
Similar gadgets are passed around 
tieup had 75 news stories 


One grantee having a 
newspapei 


printed before his sta- 


tion went on the air. These were later assembled into a 
throwaway. 
| Community Pitch | 


In ene city, the grantees are studying a plan which I would 
like to see become a trend. Plan is to combine forces to sell 
FM to the community as a new service—ignoring the com- 
petitive angle for the time being. There are already some 
outstanding individual instances where FM _ stations are 
plugging each other on behalf of the art. 

After a station goes on the air, opportunities for show- 
manship skyrocket. A favorite stunt is to stage a demon- 
stration in a theatre to determine how many of the cus- 
tomers. can tell the difference between the music coming 
from the orchestra on the stage and the same selection com- 
ing from a high f.delity FM receiver. The same stunt is put 
n the road to make the county fair, Grange, Rotary Club 
and church supper circuit, One canny operator pitched his 
county fair demonstration opposite a battery of milking 
machines which played hob with AM but never laid a glove 
on FM. This told the farmers more about FM than a thou- 
sand words. Trailers carry FM demonstrations to busy city 
street corners and to village squares. 

I am told that the more ardent FMers pray for frequent 
thunderstorms to hypo their demonstrations. An especial 
play is made for music teachers. 

Pioneer listener clubs have been formed, the members 
getting handsome certificates in return for providing the 
station with information concerning reception conditions and 
program reactions. Aerial photographs of coverage areas 
are placed in store windows. 

The early prewar FM operators were as conscious as to- 
day’s operators of the need for getting sets around in the 
community as quickly as possible. Some of them bought 
sets outright and spotted them in schools, stores, restaurants 
and roadhouses. One oldtimer recalls his success in induc- 
ing dealers to sell 2,000 sets in his area before the station 
went on the air. 
| Group Sets ] 
~ In these latter days, the FM broadcasters have been bom- 
barding the manufacturers with demands for sets which are 
only now starting to come on the market in appreciable 
numbers. One grantee has told me that he plans to buy 300 
sets and donate them te schools, Granges. clubs and similar 
organizations. He will buy them through the local dealers 
for two reasons: first, because that’s the only way he can get 
them, and, second, because he would want to build good re- 
lations with the dealers anyway. Another FM zealot has 
purchased 1,000 antennas and presented them to dealers to 
be placed in the homes of the first purchasers in his com- 
munity. 

Several stations distribute programs of their fine concerts 
to large mailing lists. And everyone in the business knows 
about the station which sells such a program service to 30,000 
subscribers for one dollar a year. 








! Sloganeers’ Field-Day 
FM Days to mark the inauguration of a new station have 
been found effective. Sloganeers have been busy; “FM 
Means Finer Music,” “FM Means Far More Listening Pleas- 
ure,” “FM—Broadcasting’s Better Mousetrap,” “FM Means 
Folding Money,” “FM Knows No Seasons.” 

A number of manufacturers have provided excellent kits 
for their customers—giving a virtual cradle-to-the-grave 
promotional service. 

It is this kind of concentrated effort that is needed to edu- 
cate the American people on the advantages of what the 
FCC has officially characterized as the “finest aural broadcast 
system attainable in the presént state of the radio art.” 

The commission hopes that every applicant and every 
grantee will contribute his full share toward preparing the 
public for the advent of this new service. This should be an 
all-out effort on the part of all of us—the applicant, the 
grantee, the dealers, distributors, servicemen. the manufac- 
turers and the commission. The more intensively we tell 
the story of FM. the sooner the listener and everyone else 
concerned will benefit. 





fortunate clown lines that would just fied 
as well suit any member of AFRA. were 


straight-man. 
permitted to concentrate on 
the comit’s personality as the prime | tity 








THE GOOSE WAS DYING 


IL By ALAN LIPSCOTT 

















Hollywood. 
The Goose was dying. 


Poor Goose! His golden egg had turned into an ulcer. 


I remember when Joe Hale first propositioned the Goose 
to join his writing staff. It was about three years before 
RWG. We were having coffee at the time at the counter 
of the Thrifty Drug Store. The Goose was washing dishes 
behind the counter. I even remember the gag that started 
the whole thing. A storm was blowing up outside when the 
Goose ad libbed, “It’s so windy in Hollywood, they'll have 
to put a hat pin in the Brown Derby.” Joe did a take, then 
looked at me and I nodded. Joe started duelling with him 
and the Goose topped him every time. I gave up after ex- 
hausting the few stockolas I always carried around in my 
mind for such oecasions 

And then Joe started to woo the Goose. It was the usual 
routine. 

In smooth, dulcet voice, he kept repeating such words as 
“glory,” “opportunity” and “fame.” The Goose listened but 
he wouldn't take his hands out of the sudsy water. Then 
Joe started a new attack. He purred about the glamorous 
gals, the many stars he would talk to, and then he threw 
in the privileges of his swimming pool. And all the time 
Joe talked, the only time the Goose opened his mouth was 
to breathe on a glass before he wiped it. And then I re- 
member how the Goose politely said, “That's fine, Mr. Hale, 
but how much money does the job pay?” And when an 
angry Joe Hale hissed “35 bucks.” “report to work temea 
row,” the Goose calmly said, “60.” That’s when I fell in 
love with the Goose. And when Joe said, “50° and picked 
up the check, the Goose took off his apron and handed it to 
the chef. 

And now the Goose was dying. 

The Goose made the 11th writer in the Joe Hale gag mill. 
} handled “insults” with Lionel; Sid and Al collaborated on 
“He’s so thin that’; Jack concentrated on “Yo Yo’s,” and 
also helped Bernie on “He's so cheap that”; Floyd worked 
from the neck up on “big nose.” “big ears” and “bald head”; 
Elwood handled everything from the neck down: the Goose 
was assigned to “He’s so fat that” and Phyllis, the only gal 
gagster in captivity, specialized in “girdles.” 

And here we were, all 
room for the blackout. 
was sobbing. 

Joe had’ just 


gathered in the Goose’s hospital 
We didn’t do much talking. Phyllis 
from the 


telephoned golf course. He had 


three holes to go. The doctor came in, felt the Goose's 
pulse and turned on the oxygen, The Goose with feeble 
voice, introduced us to the dector. “Doctor Green,” he 


murmured. elt 
credits. 


was an effort, but the Goose believed in 


Payoff for the Plug hie? pane. | 


} 

And when the doctor remarked that he was running short 

of oxygen, the Goose sallied, “Don’t worry, Doc, we'll men- 
tion the brand on the air and get you a case for nothing.” 
And Phyllis sobbed louder. 
._ And as the oxygen hissed, I remembered the time when 
Joe first asked the Goose to sign a contract. To the surprise 
of Joe, the Goose read it, the first of us who ever did. And 
after he read it, it suddenly burst into flame on account of 
it got too close to Joe’s cigar. The Goose swore it was an 
accident. I personally didn’t think it was Joe’s cigar. I 
figured it was the fire in the Goose’s eyes. And the Goose 
was very apologetic as he swept up the ashes. One piece of 
ash that still glowed, a moment ago was a 20-line clause 
assigning all future radio rights to Joe. Anotherf piece that 
was slowly scarring Joe’s mahogany desk was a 50-line 
clause relinquishing all: rights to television, pictures and 
recordings. And that piece, fluttering to the ceiling, was a 
“no credit” clause. The clinker he was crushing between 
his fingers forbade him ever to strike. Joe never offered 
the Goose another contract. 

And now the Goose was dying. 

And as he lay there gasping, I remembered the time when 
Joe asked the Goose to write a guest shot for a prominent 
Negro comic. And the spot that he turned in had no “He's 
so lazy that” gags, and no references to chicken-stealing, 
crap-shooting or Pullman porter shenanigans. He wrote him 
as he would a white comic. And I remember the slow burn 
Joe did as he read the spot and how he tore it up into little 
pieces. And then I remember how the Goose reached into 
his pocket and brought out a carbon copy and made Joe 
listen. And Joe did the spot and the yoks were frequent 
and lusty and the critics said nice things about Joe. And 
when he gave the Goose a $10 raise, funny, but not one of 
us was envious. 

The Goose suddenly stopped gasping. We all suddenly 
stopped breathing. The doctor felt his pulse, listened to his 
heart and turned off the oxygen. 

It was then that Joe came into the room. His shoes still 
had dust on them from the golf course. He waved to the 
waxen face on the pillow and called cheerily, “Keep punch- 
ing, Goose!” 

And when I told Joe that the Goose was dead, tears came 
to his eyes and I thought he was going to faint. Joe was 
sentimental that way. We gave the Goose a modest burial. 
To the surprise of us all, Joe insisted on buying the stone. 
And he ordered an expensive one. It cost about $1,000. 
Phyllis called it a bonus. A month later, Joe invited us all 
to the unveiling services. After Joe delivered a short eulogy 
that was written by Sid and Elwood, the stone was unveiled. 


On it was inscribed the only piece of material Joe ever wrote: 


Here Lies 
Writer No. 11 
On the Staff of 
JOE HALE. 


clean or 
the old mistaken-iden- 
chestnut, still good. 3. Satire 


help. 2. Double-entendre, 
suggestive: 


If gag artisans 


Tears, Laughter 


and Hoopers 
—— By ART HENLEY —— 


The guy who said the highest 
form of wit is a blend of tears and 
laughter must have had a _ low 
Because top kilocycle com- 








Hooper 


not much wit in radio: most funny- 
men aren't wits, they're comedians 
. another thing. 


Anybody’s humor depends on 
ideas. Radio’s depend on gags, char- 
acterization or situation and all 
three depend on construction. To- 
day’s better comics realize that the 
wording of lines in a manner nat- 
ural to the comic is what really in- 
dividualizes a personality. Fiop 


‘comedy shows often offer the un- 


Of course, too many “comedians” 
aren't comedians at all. They haven't 
the showmanship, tonal variety, aci- 
ing ability or timing sense to be so. 
at least not on radio. And if the 
material should rise above the 
funnyman, the funnyman is doomed 

A word knocked around by the 
pucksters is “situation.” I preter a 
word I coined, “squatuation.” a sit- 
uation which didn’t quite “sit.” and 
sadly the most common kind, usu- 
ally featuring the comic as a glori- 


mover, gags and situation would 
come naturally from the consequent 
characterization! 





Try and Escape it 





You can break down any humor- 
ous show into these three basic for- 
mulas: I. Boy meets girl, boy loses 
girl, boy gets girl. Which is simply 
“man gets involved in something, 


,man does wrong thing, man resolves 


difficulty with or without outside 


treated smartly or broadly, by 
writer, actor and producer. 

Smart writers understand acting 
and production and their material 


‘lis always consistent with the com- 


ic’s established characterization. So 
when Ed Gardner uses “Butch” 
Jenkins as a guest, I'd like to sell 
him a line which reads, “Just ltookit 
him he’s on’'y a kid. Why, he 


‘don’t even play the horses yet!” 


A boff. a vok, a bomboola! 
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Saga of Lingo Outlets Sweet & Sad, 
But Profitable Period Lies Ahead 


In 1927, columnist John Wallace, , 


ef the radio fan magazine Radio| 
Broadcast, was curious to know} 
“why no station has ever come into | 
existence operated by a foreign-born | 
or foreign-descended group for the 


benefit of its fellows who cling to 
the mother tongue.” Four years 
later, foreign - language programs 
were being broadcast in virtually 
every urban center America 
where any sizable foreign-language 
community was to be found 
Ownership by foreign-born or for- 
eign-descended groups had very lit- 
tle to do with this development 


Something else had happened: Radio 
had become a business. As a busi- 
ness, it needed economic foundations 

One favored group of stations, usu- 
ally those with the most desirable 

frequencies, came to enjoy the com- | 
petitive advantage of affiliation with | 
the newly-formed networks. Others, 


forced to scratch for audience as 
best they could, turned to specializa- 
tion of one kind or another. Farm 
programs paid out for some; cash- 


on-the-line religion for others; and | 
for still others—foreign languages. | 

Any initial diffidence the broad- | 
caster may have felt about -entering | 
the field of non-English broadcasting | 
was effectively dispelled by the| 
crash. Purchasing power dived for | 
bottom at a speed equal to that of | 


the ex-millionaire plummeting from | 
an upper story of his foreclosed sky- 
scraper. With sales resistance the 
toughest in history, it was discovered 
that a sales message would bring 
enormously greater returns if de- 
livered in the language the listener 
spoke at home—and there were 
countless homes where languages 
other than English were spoken. 
Foreign-language broadcasting be- 
came the Open Sesame to the nig- 
gard pocketbooks of hard times. 

I will never forget how one pioneer 
foreign-language client in Chicago 
built himself a fabulous business in 
the very depths of the depression by 
using Bohemian-language radio to 
sell canaries. The promise of a 
chicken in every pot had gone a- 
glimmering, but so far as the Bo- 
hemian community of Chicago was 
concerned, we did put a canary in 
every cage. 








} ‘Untapped Market 





The proliferation of foreign-lan- 
guage broadcasting opened up to the 


|As a 


| tions themselves carried many hours 








advertiser a great market whose full 
potential had never been fully 
tapped by the language press. 
Throughout the 30's, foreign- 
language programs increased in 
number, and their billings rose 
steadily. By the end of the decade, 
200 stations were carrying programs 
in a total of about 30 different lan- 
guages. Some of the stations de- 
rived no substantial income from 
any other form of broadcasting. 

Born out of the broadcaster’s need 
to pay his bills, and growing up 
Topsy-like without a great deal of 
professional tutelage, some foreign- 
language broadcasting 
lacked the broadcaster’s most solici- 
tous parental attention and an ade- 
quate education in radio’s amenities. 
It required the war to bring a cer- 
tain measure of repentance and ref- 
ormation, and an improvement in 
administration and program content. 

Today, with the war well behind 
us, there is probably less foreign- 
language radio than at any time in 
the past 15 years. Not that the mar- 
ket has evaporated. It continues to 
exist and to show appreciable eco- 
nomic strength in the major centers. 
But two factors have been operating 
to reduce broadcast time devoted to 
foreign languages. 

One is the generally improved 
competitive position of the urban in- 


dependent station vis-a-vis the net- | 


works. A number of independents 
have demonstrated forcibly 
high ratings are not necessarily an 
exclusive attribute of network affili- 
ates. This has meant adequate rev- 
enues without recourse to specializa- 
tion. The tendency has accordingly 
been for many broadcasters to mini- 
mize foreign-language time 


which deters the further develop- 
ment of the English-language audi- 
ences on which their increased spot 
business has been built. 

The second factor has been the 
acquisition of foreign language 
stations by new interests which, for 
one reason or another, do not want 
to perpetuate the station’s previous 








may have | 


that | 


or to) 
drop it altogether as an encumbrance | 


By ARNOLD HARTLEY 
(Program Director, WOV, N. Y.) 


program structure. These interests 
usually have the resources to oper- 
ate the stations at a loss, if need 
be, while effecting a switch to 
straight English time. There has 
been some effort to work up a pro- 
test to the FCC against this practice 


But it has not made a gi 


eat deal 


of headway, pé¢ 
FCC action in 
imply direct 
station’s 
ence—O fatal syllable: 
In 


that 


rhaps because any 


the matter would 
intervention in a 
and 


censorsnip. 


program alfalrs, 


any event, the result has been 
there are now 150 
stations throughout the country 
which carry foreign-language pro- 
grams. The drop has actually been 
more drastic than this -figure indi- 
cates, since the total number of 
hours has fallen off far more sharply 
than the number of outlets. Some 
stations once active in the foreign- 
language field now carry only an 
occasional hour or two on Sunday 
mornings or at other odd times. 
concrete instance there is | 
Boston, where not a single hour of | 
local Italian-language broadcasting | 
is any longer to be heard from a 
Boston station. Aside from the 30- 
minute daily Italian network show | 
fed from WOV to WMEX, the near- | 
est outlet for Italian is WESX in | 
Salem. Before the war, Boston sta- 


than 


less 


of Italian-language broadcasting. 








Comes FM | 





Of possible counter-acting tenden- | 
cies, I can see at least two. The 
first lies in the numerous new AM 
grants being made by the commis- 
sion. In New Haven, Milwaukee, San 
Antonio, and undoubtedly _ else- 
where, the new stations are con- 
centrating much of their time on 
foreign-language programs. In Mil- 
waukee, WFOX has inherited most 
of the foreign-language revenue cast 
off by WEMP when that station 
went solidly English. In New Haven, | 
WNHC has benefited likewise from 
WELI’s all-English policy. In San | 
Antonio, KCOR’s FCC application 
emphasized the need for more ex- 
tensive Spanish-language service in 
that area, and the grant was made 
largely on that basis. 


The other factor that comes to 
mind is the ultimate emergence of 
the new FM stations in urban areas. 
The intensified competition which 


ithe actual day-to-day 





must inevitably result from the ad- 


— 


dition of new stations to the spec- 
trum in any given market may 
possibly generate conditions similar 
to those that prevailed in 


were foreed to adopt specialized 
programming .in order to stay 
In the face of these con- 
it may be that some of the 
future FM stations, and indeed some 
of the AM outlets now doing well 
enough in English alone, will re- 
discover in foreing-language broad- 


solvent. 
ditions, 


casting the revenue of rescue. And 
should we experience any wide- 
spread business slump, the move- 


ment will probably be accelerated. 

What about the market? Are the 
shut gates of immigration and the 
inexorable figures of the actuaries 
causing it to disappear? Here and 
there, it is possible that communities 


have been reduced to a point below | 


the economic minimum necessary 
to support a schedule of broadcast- 
ing. But in the larger urban centers, 
the major language groups continue 
to exert considerable purchasing 
power and to bring satisfactory re- 
wards to the advertiser. 

As to programming, it is my per- 
sonal belief that one of the prime 
functions of foreign-language. broad- 


| casting must be to dissolve the hard 


sociological knots which the foreign- 
language communities represent in 
the American body politic. English 
should be increasingly intermingled 
with foreign languages, as it is in 
life of the 
audience. Music should not be 
narrowly restricted to that of the 
nationality served by the program. 
The broad concepts of democracy, 
of racial, religious, and inter-group 
understanding, should be attractively 
expostulated. 


While the extinction of foreign- 
language broadcasting, based on the 
disappearance of the market, seems 
anything but imminent, I believe we 
should consider ourselves on the 
threshold of the transition period 
leading to that result. Serious at- 
tention to the broad social problems 
attendant upon the absorption into 
the American fabric of the foreign- 
born and their children will simul- 
taneously keep us informed as to the 
exact state of the market. If we are 


thus forearmed, the transitional 
process should be painless and 
profitable, and the actual broad- 


casting will reflect an admirable 
concept of service and responsibility. 


the 
early 30’s, when many independents | matic and 


Our program jargon needs over- 
hauling; our techniques, too. 

The increasingly indiscriminate 
use of the terms documentary, dra- 
actuality has produced 
| such confusion that even so highly 
|word-conscious a_ publication § as 
VARIETY can be found now and then 
using one term when it seems 
| mean another. I do not suggest that 
'the definitions given below should 
be accepted as authoritative. 1 find 
to formulate them be- 
cause as a frequent, fervent 
titioner and advocate of the ac- 
tuality form, I insist that you know 
just what I mean by it—and what I 
|do not mean. A dramatic broadcast 
'presents actors portraying contrived 
|characters enacting contrived situa- 
tions, and may employ contrived 
sound and music to heighten pre- 
conceived effects. A documentary 
| broadcast is the presentation of facts 
land reality. It may use any tech- 
| nique dramatic, actuality or a com- 
| bination of both. But an actuality 
i broadcast presents nothing but 
|sounds that are real and the voices 
lof people speaking as themselves. 
| Now that you know exactly what 
‘I am advocating—the actuality form 
|—first I should like to abolish a pre- 
|vaiting notion that it is necessarily 
|highbrow, educational or longhair. 
Using the term in discussion with 
some of my more “commercial col- 
| leagues, I find that they are apt to 
| dismiss it as too erudite or as “some- 
thing BBC does very well, and you 
iknow how dull they can be” it 
lis of course true that the actuality 
| form is one the British pioneered 
| and mastered with great ingenuity 
|and effect. But I am afraid that my 
|friends who shrug it away are like 
jthe character of Moliere who was 
|suddenly so profundly impressed by 
|the fact. that what he had been 
|speaking all his life was “prose”. 
For, in the final analysis, such 
sturdy commercials as “Vox 
and, in a narrower sense, “We, The 
|People” are actuality broadcasts, 
land it’s high time their successful 
| producers knew it. 
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it necessary 


prac 








Ne, Net That! ina 





| I am afraid I'll have to confess 
|that a great number of audience- 


| participation and quiz programs also 


tuality”. This doesn’t mean I en- 
;dorse them. To me, they are a per- 
‘version of “actuality”, in the sense 


tual under my definition of “ac- | 
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Actuality Broadecasts— 
‘Slice-of-Life’ Technique 


By ROBERT HELLER 
(CBS Producer) 


that though they present “real” peo. 
‘ple (I sometimes wonder), they 
originate from places—studios, halls, 
theatres—which necessarily produce 
a synthetie set of relationships, and 
in the long run, by Overemphasizing 
of embarrassment, ove 
whelming largesse or so-called self. 


improvement, their participants have 


themes 


less to do with reality than char. 
acters in a straight dramatic ad- 
cast. “Actuality” broadcasts e 
true sense cannot be produced i 
studios. 

The kind of actuality I am argu- 


ing for has been the subject of con- 


experimentation in the 
past few years and has found its 
greatest usefulness in the area of 


public service. Briefly, it is a “slice- 
of-life” technique. It 


employs one 
of radio’s most treasured and neg- 
lected resources—the remote- the 
magic that can take a microphone 
into a housewife’s kitchen, onto a 
picket line, across the railroad 
tracks, into the mines and plants 


in short, the remarkable device that 
can lift up and carry the voice of 
the “common man” without ever us- 
ing or establishing consciousness of 
that 


overworn pseudo-poctic term. 
It is a technique that takes the 
stuffed shirt out of public issues, 


and presents opinion from the area 
where issues are experienced by the 
millions of Americans—in_ their 
places of work and living, of amuse- 
ment and suffering, where for them 
the basic struggles are always felt 
and unfolded. 

To cite but one example, during 
the past year CBS employed this 
technique in the programs it pro- 
duced for organized labor — ‘‘Cross 
Section—CIO” and “Cross Section— 
AFL.” In the midst of the great 
|automobile strikes, instead of pre- 
| senting labor’s point of view through 
union officials delivering abstract 
statistical arguments, we took our 
microphone to the picket line, to 
a strike kitchen, where the down- 
to-earth emotions of rank-and-file 
strikers articulated against the back- 
ground of sizzling doughnuts and the 
|clinking of plates and cups captured 
the image of the hopes and militancy 
of thousands of Americans convinced 
of the justice of their cause. On 
another occasion, where labor was 
seeking to express its concern with 
the housing shortage, our micro- 
|phone was set down on the kitchen 
table in a small apartment occupied 
_by a veteran-worker and his large 
| family. During that broadcast, the 
, occasional sounds of small children 
playing in the corner of the same 
room said more about the urgency 
,of the problem than any formal talk 
aired last year. I can cite more 
than one hundred other scattered 
;examples on a great variety of issues 
which were equal in their effective- 
ness. 

Today there is more “story ma- 
terial”, more drama, more exciting 
listening in real people in real places 
than can be imagined by thousands 
of skilled fabricators of radio 
“dreaming up” stories in their most 
dramatic fashion. Our technicians 
can place our mikes at the very 
heart of reality. It is then our job 
to sift out its essence in sound, to 
arrange it and juxtapose it, to trans. 
form it into programs which are 
not only true, but as full of art as 
the best of our synthetic works. We 
have become too soft, preferring the 
insulation and manufactured air of 
our studios to the cold reality of the 
world outside. Today, with record- 
ing equipment and quick transport 
always available, we have no ex- 
cuse. The world is too full of real 
sounds and real voices that are 
meaningless. In this outward direc- 
tion lies greater public service, and 
perhaps the “something new” we in 
our offices have all awaited 
long, 


too 





Ackerman’s Canada 0.0. 


Harry Ackerman, Young and Ru- 
biecam radio exec, is making a swing 
of Canada this week for a personal 
0.0. of Y & R Canadian branch of- 


fices and agency activity in the 
Dominion, 

| It's Ackerman’s first gander of 
the Y & R Canadian setup. Ac- 
jcompanied by his wife, he'll wind 
,up for a few-day vacash at the 


Chateau Frontenac in Quebec. 
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Gab Casualties Mounting, 
But Liberals Fight Back 


By FRANK SCULLY 


Troublesome Valley, Colo 

Palm Springs and head for the Mojave 
Dese soon notice two things You can hardly hear the Sons of the 
Pioneers any longer and you can't hear the West Coast commentators at 
all. Though not 100 miles from Hollywood, you find it easier to tune in 
on Dallas or even Denver. This is a peculiarity of the climate, but there 
is another peculiarity which seems strictly an import, and that is a spon- 
sor trend toward tuning out dissenting opinions 

Whatever side of the Great Divide you should find yourself on these 
davs. you either get what the N. A M. wants you to get in the matter of 
gab or you get practically nothing. 

Last spring there were 14 commentators who could be classed as liberal, 
and 25 who stuck pretty close to the old party line. Today there are 35 


If you go over the pass from 


vou 


who talk so far to the right of Sen. Bilbo that he has to yell to hold his | 


lines-of communications. On the other hand, the liberals have dropped 
from 14 to 3, and only one of them is really giving everybody an old- 
fashioned piece of his mind. 

Now nobody could possibly maintain that the progressive viewpoint was 
shellacked at the polls by a score of 35 to 1, Actually the score was 4 to 3 
Anywhere else 4 to 3 is a very close score. Nobody feels particularly 
yeasty over winning by margin. and th« hardly feel that 
they'd better get out of town before it’s too late. But sponsors have acted 
as if the November elections were a complete repudiation of everything 
the people showed they wanted since 1933. What few have held on have, 
in time, admitted that the pressure was too great and, while they per- 
sonally sti held to a progressive point of view, 
ness and they 
commentators 
altogether. 


such a losers 


after all, business is busi- 
were in business. So in the main they have shelved the 


and either taken on a hillbilly band or got off the air 





inant ‘There Was a War 


What causes things like that? Well, for one thing a war. Winning a 
war isn’t as simple as all that. Like fighting polio, many doing the fight- 
ing go down with the very disease itself. Doctors and nurses have gone 
down in great numbers in infantile paralysis epidemics. So, too, have 
many who fought fascism ended as victims of the dreaded political plague. 

The Los Angeles area has taken a worse beating in this regard than 
any other section of the country and to keep from being snuffed out com- 
pletely it has organized the Western Council For Progressive Business 
Labor and Agriculture, designed to subsidize liberal commentators who 
might be otherwise temporarily off the air because they had run out of 
sponsors, or had been dropped by them because the sponsors couldn't 
stand the perpetual pressure. 

In a short time, Jimmy Roosevelt, Peter de Lima. Sam Balter. Bill 
Pennell and Averill Berman found that they had talked themselves out 
of jobs. The Western Council, headed by such people as Bartley Crum. 
Emil Corwin, Albert Dekker, Amerigo Bozzani, Jack Y. Berman. Rollin 
McNitt, E. Y. Harburg, Mary McCall, Mrs. Leo Spitz and Mrs. Elliott 
Dexter viewed this wholesale decimation with well-sustained alarm. 





4 


Gabbers on Hoax 


They decided that a foundation would have to be put under these com- 
mentators, Or one man’s opinion wouldn't be as good as another’s—because 
there would be only one man’s opinion and we would have found that we 
won the war by backing into a dictatorship of public opinion. The Western 
Council figured that for $5,000 a week it could keep a stable of liberal 
cemmentators at least alive, and began selling Hollywood that for a $1.200- 
a-year membership you could practically buy yourself a special com- 
mentator. 

It began by putting Berman back on the air five nights a week and fol- 
lowed him in with De Lima one night a week. It worked up a roundtable 
of Catholic, Jewish ang Protestant prelates for a Sunday program with Sam 
Balier as moderator. ; 

The immediate hope was that Berman would be yanked off the air, and 
if he had had a commercial sponsor he would have. But being supported 
by the Western Council he has been kept on the air night after night and 
is, if possible, going stronger than ever. 

Forced to retreat to a small station out of Pasadena, the future of the 
Western Council and its string of well rested larynxes does not look any 
too bright. But if the last of them goes down we can always turn to 
Spade Cooley's “Shame, Shame On You!” 


ne 














THANKSGIVING DAY AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


Season's Greetings to my friends 


BETTY GARDE. 


lam so grateful to all of you... 
near and far. ; 


cL INDUSTHY 
HA OTRER IN 


By C. E. HOOPER 


A substantial part of what follows 
deals 





with the advertising business, 
in which every performer on a 


The 
enter- 


business. 


sponsored program is working 
talent contract marries the 
tainer to the advertising 
It is radio’s measurements 
were not designed for people in show 
business but for the advertiser that 
entertainers sometimes have diffi- 
culty understanding Hooperatings. 


pecause 


Entertainers who are accustomed 
to having their offerings reviewed 
have no difficulty understanding an- 
nual awards based on the personal 
opinions of editors of Variety, radio 
editors, newspaper editors, publicity 
agents, etc. But in the mind of the 
advertiser none of these is a sub- 
stitute for the vote of the listening 
public. The advertiser settles for 
the rating which is nobody’s opinion, 
but which is based solely on the 
votes cast for or against the program 
by .the listener when he tells the 
radio survey he is listening or not 
listening to the program. 

Doing advertising business in radio 
is more complicated than in maga- 
zines or newspapers. In newspaper 
advertising there is one contract only. 
It is for newspaper space. In radio 
advertising one signs two contracts. 
One is for talent. The second is for 
time. 

The advertiser 
measurements 
ent It 


one set of 
to help him buy tal- 
takes an entirely different 


needs 


type of measure:. ent involving radio | 


engineering, the U. S. Census, retail 
sales figures-and a complicated dis- 
count scale to buy time. I am not 
going into the subject of time-buying 
here and now, beyond saying that 
such contractual considerations de- 
termine which network is bought for 
a program, the number of stations 
carrying the program, whether the 
program goes on day or evening, etc. 

The sum-total of the considerations 
behind the time contract make the 
nrogram available to more or fewer 
radio homes. But the time contract 
carries no assurance that anyone will 
listen! 

The advertiser 
measurements in 
his attraction. The 
learned that the most 
gauge of what a performer can do 
is a record of what he has done. 
The Hooperating has for twelve 
years been radio’s only continuous 
comparative measure of how one 
program is pulling with the listeners 
compared with another. 

Because the talent and time con- 
tracts are negotiated separately, it is 
not infrequent that the price of tal- 
ent goes up during renegotiation of 
contracts (because the higher Hoop- 
listener 
popularity) when the price of time 
for the program actually goes down 
(due to purchase of fewer stations 
on the same network, cheaper time 
on the same network or a shift of the 
program to a lower-priced network). 
| The failure of agency and adver- 
tising executives in radio (many of 
whom have been raised in 
media) to discern the 
ence between 


uses his talent 
negotiating for 
advertiser has 


erating demonstrates greate1 


basie differ- 
radio's and other ad- 


} Me: . 
| vertising media measurements 1S 
still the cause of daily confusion 
among buyers and sellers of radio 


time from the top posts down. In- 
stead of using the two measurements 
‘one for talent, the other for time) 
jointly, which radio’s basic tech- 
nology dictates, they attempt to use 
the rating and projections based on 
it as a substitute for the more ardu- 
ous but more precise procedure. 
‘Lazy’ Exees 
Most of these zcdvertising agency, 
network and_= station executives 
shroud their ignorance of the exist- 
ence of information other than rat- 
ings, their laziness or their confusion 
by hailing accusations of misuse, 
abuse, overuse or misrepresentation 
| of ratings on each other and on the 
|}rater. Mere reference by them to 
| other information, all readily avail- 
| able, would relieve most of the emo- 
tional tension, prevent 
ulcers caused by ratings. 
The calls which are used as a base 
: oan the much discussed 
(Continued on page 120) 


trustworthy | 


other | 


most of the | 


network 
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| OPERATION ULCER 


By DICK MACK 








Hollywood. 


Come on in, son. Sit down, son, I want to have a heart-to-heart talk 
| with you. I'm not going to waste any time telling you silly things about 
birds and bees and pollen Somehow I have the feeling that time -and 
nature will have you carrying yeur own weight in pollen all too soon, 
What I have to talk to you about is more important, much more im- 
portant. I’ve heard an ugly rumor that you’re thinking of going into the 
radio business Is that true? It is! Well, sit down, I want to have a 
heart-to-heart talk with you, son 

I know you have no desire to take over my fur business, son You're 
right, it is a smelly business, void of romance and excitement. I know 


also that you have no intention of accepting Uncle Morrie’s offer of work- 
ing your way up in his plumbing business. Who wants to work his way 
up drain-pipes, through sticky sinks and cesspools, although you must 
admit that in the latter you really start at the top. But what good is the 
fur business and/or the plumbing business? After all, what did I or Unele 
Morrie get out of them? Nothing but a stinkin’ million dollars, that’s all. 
And of course there are so many complicated ways of charging off items 
when income tax time rolls around. Why get complicated, huh son? For 


instance, why bother about a silly item like “depreciation”? In radio, 
nothing depreciates but the body and the mind. Simple, isn’t it? 
I've known for a long time, son, that you love show business. It's so 


glamorous and so interesting and so exciting and so sweet and 
so many 


you meet 
known that you had a eraving for show 
business ever since the time that that actor on the staff of the Grossinger 
Country Club took sick, and you jumped into his part and brought the 
house down with your sterling performance as one of the pansies in “If 
Men Played Cards As Women Do.” That was the night you convinced 
yourself you had talent and you darn near convinced me that you weren't 
my son, son. 


interesting people. I've 








“Now Look at Irving!” | 

But of all show business, why did you choose radio. son? And of all 

; occupations in radio, why did you choose to try to become a writer and 

producer of comedy shows? You think it'll be lots of fun to make people 

lauch, eh, That's just what your cousin Irving thought when he 

dropped his law practice and decided to trade his shingle for a pencil and 

a stcpwatch. By the way, Irving once acted in “If Men Played Cards As 
Women Do,” too. 

I know you're proud of Irving. We're al) proud of Irving. He's one of 
the highest paid writer-producers of radio in Hollywood. He gets more 
than a thousand dollars a week for his work and he’s written for and 
pointed his directing finger (fourth finger, right hand) at almost all of the 
biggest stars of the stage and screen. There's no use denying it, Irving is 
a success, a big success. 

But did you notice what Irving ate while you were happily tearing your 
way through your steak and potatoes last night? A red pill, a white pill, 


son? 


and two glasses of milk. You think Irving likes milk? He hates it. Like 
kids hate spinach, he hates it! And he loves steak and potatoes. Like 
comedians love a cleaned-up dirty joke, he loves it! But he can’t eat 


steak and potatoes and he’s got to drink 
doctors and Irving’s ulcers. 

And did you notice Irving’s hands when he lifted the glass of milk? For 
a minute I was sure he was going to have a milkshake before he got the 
glass to his lips. And did you notice his head? All through the meal he 
looked like a man watching a ping-pong game. 

You remember what a calm boy Irving used to be before he became a 
writer and a producer? Why, in both high-school and college Irving was 
the best shot on the rifle team and the collegiate books show that his record 
for making consecutive bull’s-eyes has never even been tied. But that was 
in those happy carefree days, B. U. ‘(Before Ulcers). Today I wouldn't 
trust Irving with an unloaded cap-pistol. He might shake himself to death 
trying to point it. 


milk. Who says so? Irving's 


“Only My Ulcers Are Happy” } 


Now what do you think made Irving a shaking shell of his former self? 
Why do you think doctors’ eyes and fluoroscopes light up with anticipation 
when they see Irving coming? I'll tell it to you, like Irving told it to me, 
between shakes. 

“Uncle Dick.” he said, “Uncle Dick, I'm sick. I don’t feel good half the 
time and the other half the time, I don’t feel good either. It’s the pressure, 
The pressure of writing and producing funny things each and every Mon- 
day night between 9 and 9:30, Eastern Standard Time. The pressure of 
satisfying the stars and guest stars week after week. The pressure of 

(Continued on page 120) 
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vs. ‘Siren Calls of Super Planners 











(President, NBC) 

The year of 1946 was a memorable one for us at NBC because on Nov. 
15 we concluded our 20th year of network service and began our 2Ist. 
The breathtaking developments of those first 20 years make it foolhardy 
for any one to attempt to predict with any degree of accuracy what an- 
other year—1947—will bring. 


There are a few predictions, however, which I feel I can safely make | 


in the light of our experiences in the first 20 years. 





Trammell’s Status Quo Defense 


=== By NILES TRAMMELL ===" 






If you can think big, read on. If 
you can’t, skip this article—but be- 
fore you do please note that it is 
about Mrs. Dracopoulos of Piraeus. 
And Mrs. Dracopoulos means you, 

Maybe the nearest you have come 
to that good woman, so far, is in a 
news broadcast stating that there is 
terrible inflation in Greece. Your 
|reaction, and mine, to this piece of 





I am confident that in 1947 radio will render still more effective service | | news probably was, “Too bad, the 
t ir listeners and also to our advertisers who have made our free system | world s in an awful mess. : ase mi 
of b icasting possible. The competitive spirit of American business, another apple, will you, darling. 
no ere more vigorous than it idio b ting. will insure that. But it would be a different story 

I am also confident that in 1947 there will be a premium on new if. in addition to the news headline, 
dezs for radio. No other medium of expression consumes its raw material | radio had taken you and me out 
so rapidly and so endlessly. The demand always outruns the supply. I 'shopping with Mrs. Dracopoulos in 
an hope ful that in the yeal ahead we shall develop new ideas for our pro- | Piraeus that morning —-if we had 
ef ans special minority groups of _ i shared Mrs. D’s distress at finding 

We now, of course, that by 1 large ve are pleasing the great mass Management: M. C. LEVEE apples were priced at 100,000 drach- 
of our listeners with comedy, drama, music and news Despite huge ex- | New York and Hollywood Radio | ma each—if we had gone home with 


penditures in time, talent and money we have not yet succeeded in rais- 
ing programs of discussion, uwebate and pure intellectualism to the same 
high degree of public acceptance. The progress we have made in the first 
two decades leads me to believe that we shall yet succeed in popularizing 
such programs so that we can make the fullest possible use of our valu- 
facilities. 

There is a third and final prediction which I can make. 
the 


able 
That is that 
American people in 1947 will not be deluded into abandoning the 


world’s best system of broadcasting for any inferior system. And any 
other system yet devised is inferior to ours. I am confident that our 
listeners will pay no heed to the siren calls of super planners who would 


impose their own likes and dislikes on the great mass of our listeners and 
the clamor of some of our critics who, in the final analysis, speak only for 
themselves, 


| ~~ ‘We Like It This Way’ 








In the past year it seems to me that the public has matured into a bet- 
ter awareness of our concept of advertising and broadcasting in the public 
interest. It seems to me that the listening public understands more clearly 
now that the broadcasting of any radio program which a substantial por- 
tion of the available audience wants to listen to at the time it goes on 
the air is an example of broadcasting in the public interest. 
and our administrative agencies 
whethei 
station 


also understand now that this holds true 
the program is commercially sponsored or is supplied by the 
or network. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat a few thoughts on radio odvertis- 
ing I have expressed on prior occasions to our advertisers and to our 
industry: 

“Advertising in our competitive economy is not only necessary to the 
operation of modern industry, but it is the very keystone of the expression 
of the free competitive spirit which has made our standard of living. 
There can be no freedom without competition and no competition with- 
out freedom. 

“Therefore, not only is advertising in the public interest, but it is the 
veiy expression of that interest—interest in all that is new, all that is 
better, all that inspires, stimulates, and drives us to make this a world of 
peace, of strength, of freedom, of equal opportunity for all.” 


Kingdon Back on WMCA CBS’ 2006 OUTLAY 
For Clothes Sponsor; ON ‘SCHOOL OF AIR’ 
Keeps WOR Sunday Spot ic Siwosr’sd00000s Asson’ ns 


the network $200,000 a reason for 

Frank Kingdon, whose dismissal talent and administrations, and uses 

from WOR (N. Y.) along with the | UP nearly $1,500,000 worth of time. 
firing of Johannes Steel by WHN | 


«N. Y. aroused a storm of protests disclosures made last Sunday (29) 


against radio’s alleged preference | %yY Lyman Bryson on his “Time for 
for conservative or reactionary gab-| Reason: About Radio” show on the 
bers. has gone back to his old love, "€t. 





WMCA N., Y.). oe ow wie 


Ripley Clothes is Kingdon’s new 
sponsor. He goes back into his old 
WMCA spot, 10:30-10:45 p.m., Mon- 


years before switching to WOR last 
summer, only to find himself with- 


Our public | 


loutlet, WJZ. This part of the deal, 
| incidentally, put the H-T into radio 
jin a big way. 
; Tribune has experimented with vari- 
|stations, but has confined its major 
| radio pitch to the hourly broadcasts 


; over 


| 
| 
| 
} 


That was one of the “inside radio” | 








| her and figured out how to make an 


‘ . | apple-pie out of potato peelings, and 
|} had discussed the effect of this on | 
owl a | the children’s health and on tomor- 


| row’s breakfast and consequently on 
|how Mrs. D would vote (if 
could) at the next election. 

Add 


has 
| 


sne 


who 
children 


to 
for 
ith 


headline 
breakfast 


a a woman 
no her 


the sum professional 


| Goes Co-op; H-T 

| see mee 

| D; 

| * | handle 

showmanship, and you have _ got 
ulys i . e | something that will be up in the 
| 


| first 10 Hooperatings as well as some- 
The biggest co-op package ever | thing that will be doing a real serv- | 
| wrapped up in radio, involving a full | ice to this 1947 world. 
| hour of programming, was put down By the same token Mrs. McDuffie 
on the books of the ABC network] of Glasgow and Mrs, Gale of Kansas | 
| last week when it decided to move) City are alive and kicking and would 
i\“American Town Meeting” into the| like to know more of each other as 
co-op dept. well as of Mrs. D. Radio, you see, 


WwW 


First local sponsor for the show, has made a polite gesture towards 
was slated immediately, with the! “one world” and has left it at that. 
New York Herald Tribune buying | Radio gives headlines but does not | 
the forum program from the N. Y. 


| take you to meet the people who 
make them. Kadio tells you of con- | 
flicts between countries, forgetting | 
| that countries are only people and | 
that it is people who make conflicts 
and that if you go and meet the peo- 
ple you can find out why they are 
making a conflict. That's why Mrs. 
D means you—in this 1947 world in 
which distance has been abolished 
so that everyone is everyone else's 
| neighbor, and in which the date of 
the next war is rapidly being set. 


Unt! now, the Herald 


ous 15-minute stanzas on New York 


the indie WMCA, where the 
paper furnishes the news and the 
station the time. 

“Town Meeting,’ which was spon- 
| sored for a while by Reader's Digest. 
|}has been a _ sustainer, and one of PS a 
| ABC’s headaches. Since the Digest | Radio is failing to tap a wonder- 
dropped its short-lived sponsorship, wen ‘ere source of program 
naterial. is 


7 ¢ o 1 . 
various efforts have been made to} ag +1 _ a gown 
: | wer ying aro\ > or 
sell the show. But George V. Denny, te a sstalacdaaprany s " per 
. ¢ ing Ps ¢ . . 2 
Jr., moderator’ and sparkplug of | WSUS +05 someone to come and | 


collect them, but they are left lying | 
there because passers-by either do 
no more than reverently raise their 
hats or else have decided that it is 
| too expensive to design a basket in 


“Town Meeting,” as well as execs of 
the net, have been very particular 
about the type of sponsorship they | 
|; would accept, with the result that 
ied aa ten & amelie be 
and a oe 2 ee which to collect them. 
| ABC and Mutual have been bat-| And so radio passes by the idea 
\tling for co-op superiority for some | ‘and the income) of one-world, leav- 
time, with Mutual recently claiming | ing its listeners unaware of their | 
ithe lead in that field after signing | neighbors’ humanity. 
up former Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of| Alternatively, and to be construc- 
_New York. Now, however, with, tive, what could be done? The pos- 
|ABC’s co-op dept. under Murray | sibilities in terms of program con- 


lit would be folly 


; the 























gays to Fridays, starting Jan. 13. 
Contract, for 52 weeks, was placed 
by Ed Bobley for Bobley Co. agency. 

Kingdon was with WMCA three 


sion for Inkograph. 


out a sponsor and later without an |Grabhorn copping an entire hour's | tent are obvious and unlimited. So 
outlet for his nightly spot. However, | Programming, the fight between the are the possibilities in terms of cost. 
he still keeps his WOR Sunday two nets in that area has been re-| Therefore there are two aspects of | 
morning, 15-minute commentary ses- | newed. The majority of co-op shows, | the problem. One is the willingness | 
|on both nets, are 15-minute gab ses- to do the job, and the other is how | 








sions, and this is the first time that to finance’ it. As for the former, let | 








Greetings From 


MEL BLANC 


OF "THE MEL BLANC SHOW" 
Fer Celgate Teeth Powder and The Venice Hardware Co. 
For Mel Blanc 











a full-hour has been placed on the us assume that the majority are will- | 
market cooperatively. ing, since most countries have made 
3 a bow or at least a curtsey towards 


° . ° the idea. And radio's Big Two, 

U. of Minn. Radio Guild America and Britain. have really 
bent from the knee as well as from 

Back to Prewar Level; the waist, But as regards cost there 
. ,/1S a very real problem, because it 
Doing 6 Shows Weekly doc Ss not matter whether your radio 
financed on a commercial basis 


Minneapolis. 


, as in America, or on a license-fee 
Jerge Nz s ‘ras electe »S e ee ae ae ‘ . . 
Pa gen ae ate de mt = na basis as in Britain, or on a combi- | 
oO 7 i I Tee ie ac ~e ony nation of the two as in Canada. The 
ee suild rev . . its eee ay m4 cost would be an almost invisible 
sc gir —— wt age . eu het fraction of the billions now being 
set ga peliqge weit J ash 18 HIM-— snent on national armaments, but 
| Se . a wo-year veteran, . commercial radio will inevitably 
Guild, devoted to training radio. ..,, “We can’ : 
say, e cant do it because there 
prospects, now 


has membership of 
40 active and 200 inactive and asso- 
ciate members. It produces six or 
more dramatic programs a week for 
Univ. station KUOM, five of them 
dramatizations for Minnesota School 
of the Air, the sixth the Guild’s own 


would be no return on our outlay.” 
Listener-financed radio will say “But 
this is not our job unless you give 
US more money. Qur listeners pay 
license fees to finance their own do- 
mestic service.” Both these answers 
have a measure of validity, and let's 





show, Radio Guild Playhouse, pre-_ ,, 95 argue here as to whether or 

sented weekly since 1939. they are quaintly unso latent oe 
During the summer, Guild pro- So what is rw net oe oy gy" 

| duced special series of seven plays aa oe: eee et 


: : problem? 
of social significance, adapted, writ- 


ten, directed, produced and acted by 
members. Production’ director : -—- 
Ruth Swanson, one of Guild's “grad- It would seem to go something 
uates.” Other graduates include like this. The whole idea js to the 
| writer Phil Gelb, actor Ogden Miles | advantage of everybody. People will 
| and Charles Mlarrell, production di- always support a thing that they be- 
rector for MBS. lieve to be to their own advantage. 

Other officers: M. John Cole, v.p.; So the idea should be administered 
Ray Christensen, treasurer; Made- | by the countries themselves, which 
line Holt, secretary: Walt Richter, | means under government sponsor- | 
public relations and Virginia Ho-| ship and finance. People, ie. tax- | 
lappa, Don Anderson and Roswell payers, always foot the bills for 
Otto, committee chairmen. }everything anyway, and if you give 


Government Sponsorship te 


is 


! 


ithe 


| ful 


— 


International Radio 


By STEPHEN FRY 


them good and efficient service they 
will not resent reasonable costs, 
Each government would work 
; through, and in close collaboration 
| with, the radio and movie organiza. 
tions of its own country. Obviously 
not to integrate 
the impact of movies with that. of 
| radio, the effective service given by 
ithe two together being out of all pro- 
portion to that of either alone. 

The only other thing required js 
a centre for mutual planning. Suc} 


SLC 


a centre would have to perfo: a 
creative function as well Quite 
clearly the U.N. is potentially 

a centre, the only risk of which js 
a risk of veto 

So the key question Are é 
the people of this world, just quar- 
relsome school-kids or aren't ve? 
Do we want to set the date of the 
next war or don’t we?” 

Ask Mrs. Dracopoulos, Mrs. Me- 
Duffie and Mrs, Gale. And let's act 
accordingly. But if U.N. can't or 
won't do it, let’s do it ourselves~ 
all of us in radio and movies the 
world over. And let’s do it before 
the grass starts growing in Times 
Square. 

So far, radio has made a great big 
bow towards “One World.” and then 
has done practically nothing about 
it 


Saudek Upped In 
Revamp at ABC 


Robert Saudek, for the last vear. 


| Since his return from the Army, pub- 


lic service director for the ABC net- 
work, last week landed on top of the 
heap during a top-layer shakeup in- 
stituted by the new exec 
Robert E: Kintner. 

From his one responsibility for 
public service shows, Saudek 
was upped to responsibility for the 
publicity operations, which remain 
under Earl Mullin, and for the con- 
tinuity acceptance cept. Thus Saudek 
is from now on responsible for the 
content in all ABC programming, 
sustaining or commercial, including 
advertising plugs, as well for all 
material aimed at the public direct! 
or indirectly. 

Saudek’s new title director of 
public affairs. He will continue to 
head up personally the public serv- 
ice programming, which is one of his 


veepce, 


as 


Vv 


is 


three. divisions. . Mullin’s office is 
| the second vision. And Miss Grace 
| Johnson has been ramed manager of 
continuity accepiance, succeeding 
Miss Gertrude Hoffman, who re- 
signed. 

The Saudek appointment, while it’s 
considered recognition for the job 


‘he’s done as public service director, 


was part of a streamlining operation 
performed by Kintner to reduce the 
number of people who have to re- 
port directly to him. From now on, 
most of the executives will report to 
Kintner through veepees. Saudek, 
however, will report directly to 
Kininer, 
The 
Aarian 
him 


promotion of vice 
Samish last week, 
in charge of television 
as of radio programs, 
the streamlining 
(“Bud”) Barry becomes director 
programs, and Paul Mowrey. who 
has headed up television until now, 
reporting to president Mark Woods, 
takes on the title of director of tele- 
vision. Both of them will report to 
Samish. 

Murray P. Grabhorn, manager of 
net’s owned-and-operated  sta- 
tion, head of the cooperative dept., 
and top man in national spot sales, 
will now report to veepee_ Charles 
E. Rynd. 

Veepee Robert D. Hinckley takes 
over the responsibility for variou 
engineering operations, with his No 
2 man: being Frank Marx, 
George O. Milne next as director of 
technical engineering operations. 


prexy 
putting 
well 
was part of 
process. Charles 


as 


of 


and 


CBS’ ‘BREAKDOWN’ 
CBS produced a special “Accident 


Prevention Week” show last night 


| (Tuesday), when it put on “Break- 


down.” 

Show originated ~in Hollywood, 
with William N. Robson directing. 
Script was by Les Crutchfield. 

Cleveland—WTAM’'s Tom Manning 
was cited for “loyalty” and “faith- 
devoted service” to Ohio State 
University by Wayne Miller, local 
head of OSU here in connection with 
Manning’s 15-year-handling of the 
Buckeye State's football games. 
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~ What Makes Gabber Tick? 
Ask the Man Who is One 


By DR. FRANK KINGDON 


There is the mike in front of you. Somewhere out in the spaces you 
can't see are millions of people with radios. Your first thought is that 
every one of them can turn off with a flick of the finger. And your first 
nightmare is hearing the click-click-click of thousands of receiving sets 
tuning you out. The clicks mount to a thunder, and you wake up in a 





shivering sweat. But the next night the mike will be there again, and the 
whole day is spent trying to find something to say and how to say it so 
that somebody will listen, and turn away at the end of the program say,| 
“We've got to hear this guy again.” 


ing 

The never failing wonder is that some do listen and come back for more 
But that only changes the nightmare. You begin to wonder whether you 
can hold the crowd you've collected, and to dream about going to the mike 
every night making the same talk until you hear the gathering storm of 
voices saying: “He has nothing new to say—nothing new to say You 
remember how Richard Harding Davis once said that the secret of writing 
is to say a new thing in the old way or an old thing in a n¢ iv. and 
vou get tied up in the double riddle of what and hov ealizing it ho 
you say something is as decisive as what you say 

Along comes that self-confessed paragon of radio wisdom, your agent 
who tells you: “Radio is show business. You may be interested in ideas 
or education or international peace, but that’s not enough. You've got to 


be a showman.” Then you go home and ask yourself, what is show busi- 
It is Fred Allen and Shakespeare, Irving Berlin and Bach, Charlie 
McCarthy and Shaw. But it is also a drummer selling millinery with a 
line of stories, Lincoln or Roosevelt putting election with a 
moving speech, a psychiatrist with a pointed beard looking impressive, 


”» 
ness. 


across an 


a preacher soaring to eloquence, or an advertising man inventing a slogan. 
Show business is getting attention and holding it—Melville starting a book 
with the sentence, “Call me Ishmael for the glory has departed,” as well 
as Ziegfeld parading his girls. It may be “The Iceman Cometh” or “Annie 
Get Your Gun.” The thing that makes it show business is that enough 


people want to see it so that it gets a run. 
Search for Corn 
~ Then you think you have the first question answered, but when you talk 


about it with your guide and philosopher, your agent, he looks at you 


izzically and says: “That’s true enough, but remember the one ingredient | : ; 
quizzically a ay : - - | commercial radio more 


That sends you home 

It is the 
It is Eliza 
is also Mr. 
extra 


all show business has to have is a touch of corn.” 
to think again. What is corn? It is sure fire sentimental appeal. 
Stars and Stripes under a sudden spotlight in a dark theatre. 
crossing the ice or Camille coughing herself to death. But it 
*ickwick addressing his club or Mrs. Malaprop tripping over an 
syllable. 
giving a treasurer’s report and Mrs. Malaprop turns up as Jimmy Durante 
smashing pianos and the King’s English with equal abandon. But 
are grades of corn too. So you make up your mind that you've got to 
have some heart-throb, but you've got to be on your guard to make it good 
and not use too much of it. 

With this formula neatly worked out, you go back triumphantly to your 
guardian, your agent, to tell him about it. But he still has the fishy eye, 
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Chicago. 


The vear 1946 proved once and for 
all that Chicago radio must abandon 
“ull claim to being a major networl 
yroduction center. Saleswise it not 

| lar behind New York and probably 
| will stay there. In terms of local! 
radio the town saw its greatcst yeni 


It is still corn even though Mr. Pickwick becomes Bob Benchley | 


there | 


in gross billing since the inception of 


than 23 years 


ago, but talent wise, the Windy City 
has actually lived up to the predic- 


ition that it would become a _ ghost 
town. 

The past 12 months witnessed the 
'exodus of literaily all the towns top 
actors, writers and producers. De- 
parture of the “Ma Perkins” show 
for New York next week ‘Jan. 13) 


. . . ee r , 
and comes up with his clincher: “You've also got to remember that when 


you talk over the radio, you’re not addressing an audience, you're talking 
to people sitting quietly in their homes. You've got to be conversational.” 
So back yOu go to your private meditation. 

Walter Winchell is the only commentator who 
Is he conversational? You hear 
in the Winchell home 


What is conversational? 
can compete with the big variety shows. 
the gatling gun delivery. It may be conversational 
or the Stork Club, but not in any drawing room you know. So you write 
Winchell off as a natural phenomenon occurring once in a generation. 
Then yoa think of Drew Pearson, the breathless newsboy dropping his g's 
on all present participles. And you can't think of any conversation you 
ever heard being conducted in that tempo. You through the list— 
Gabriel Heatter, the emoter about dogs and hair tonies; Hans Kaltenborn, 
the staceato chopper of words; Lowell Thomas, the elocutionist’s prize 
pupil; Raymond Swing, with the professorial monotone. 

None of them quite fits the conversational style. Ray Swing comes near- 
est to it, but even your favorite professor occasionally changes pace at 
a dinner table. Come to think about it, Franklin Roosevelt came nearer 
to the intimate, relaxed informality of conversation than anybody else, 
and you make note of this, but your mind does not rest satisfied by it 
because the only contemporary of Roosevelt who rivaled him in the use 
of radio to sway his countrymen was Hitler, who was as far removed from 
a conversational style as a police siren is far from a lullaby. 
| Each to His Own 


‘ 


run 








and that your only chance lies in your way being attractive enough to 
enough people so that you can edge into the ratings. 
your agent and sadden him with the flat announcement that you are going 
to be yourself and he can keep his formulas for the next enquirer. 
only universal truth about radio appeal is that there is 
The personal appeal is the beginning and the end of the matter. 

But this still leaves you with the question: What is my personal style? 
One quick way to get attention is to be sensational, to hunt for facts and 
angles which will stab people to attention. The main trouble with this is 
that, once you are a sensationalist, you've got to keep on being one. This 


leads into the pitfall of striving for attention rather than for truth, twist- | 


ing a report for its effect rather than for an honest telling of it. If you 
practice this long enough, the partition between your memory and your 


imagination wears so thin that you can never be quite sure on which side 
youre operating. You would like to be sensational; who wouldn't? But a 
candid inner voice whispers, and you have to acknowledge that you 
haven't the stomach for it—or the knack either. 

_ So you say: “I will talk about what interests me, and hope that it will 
Interest enough other people so that they will listen.” This gives you a 


So you come to the conclusion that everybody has to do it his own way, | 
So you go back to} 


The | 


no universal truth. 


duction experts, 


marks finis to the soap opera era that 
made Chicago a great network orig- 
ination point 15 vears ago. 
Actually the departure of 
which began in dead 
vears ago can be laid squarely at the 
of top agency 
utter unconcern 
originate. With 
majority of 


talent 
earnest two 
network | 
where 
over- 


and 


OvVel 


door 
exec’s 
shows 
whelming 
primarily 


the 
them being 
than 


it’s a que stion of 5¢ t- 


salesmen rathel pro- 


credit for billing regardless of 


the show originates, thus ex- 


ting 
where 


| hibiting very little concern for talent 


} could but just could 


| 





| 


here, Production heads on the con- 


trary put up the best fight that they 


| power 
York and in 


at least once a month. 


not fight the 
chiefs in New | 


of the 


common 


own 
many cases 
sponsors themselves. It’s a 
sight to see Chi execs crowding the | 
Brown’ Derby or the Beverly Hills | 
hotel in Hollywood or Toots Shor’s | 
and the Barbary Room in New York 
since they take off for either coast 


of their 


Predicament of one top actor who 
decided to stick it out in Chicago is | 
a perfect example of the new low | 
that radio has reached here. Rated | 


las one of the town’s top performers, | 
' 


(Continued on page 118) 





[t's the Man Behind the Typewriter 
Who Gives Comics Laughs Out Front 














By JACK HELLMAN 
Hollywood. 


Bob Hope could go on for years, and probably will, thanking the mil- 
lions who listen to him every Tuesday night for the memory. But who 
he really should thank, and probably does, is his writers. Whether he 
has a battery of 10 or two is merely incidental and unimportant to the 
erux of this thesis. The mere fact that he has writers, who can dream up 
more jokes and gags in one week than a vaude turn of years ago used up 


in a booked-up route and invariably made to last for years is no mere 
incident in his professional life. It is the peg on which his whole career 

All of by ying { 1946-47 is a writers’ year in radio 
na agont tet one ell Vo y different It's an old bromuiae 4 ( 
hat a comic is no better than his erial and bad script can kill off a 
ood clown It ve Old bu t ilso very true and holds as good today 
S it W rst p ( 

om e Hoope tabie ol ows tnat ommand the biggest audiences 
nd in the first 15 there ci always be found from seven to 10. N et's 
get into some of the highest-rate exhibits of jest and drollery and see 
how they got that way At this writing it was a standoff among Jack 
Benny, Fred Allen, Edgar Bergen and the Jordans (“Fibber and Molly”) 
for the Hooper leadership, and that’s officially the industry’s yardstick. 
Benny offers an excellent example for the reason of his professional 
longevity—after 15 years on top. Granted that there’s no better showman 


on the air and he’s not only the master of the quip but a near-perfectionist 


in timing, that all-important factor which produces belly laughs or egg 
rolls How many times have you heard a writer moan, “He ruined my 
best lines.” 
~ . . ’ , . . s 
| ‘Who Me? Thank My Seripter } 
Benny has always had the best scriveners from the days of Dave Freed- 
man, Harry Conn, Bill Morrow, Eddie Beloin down to his present staff 


of Milt Josefsberg, Nat Perrin, et al 


Tell Benny he had a great show and he’s big enough to say, “Thanks, but 
the boys gave me a great script.” And any comic that doesn't is just 
hogging the limelight for himself and not sharing the credit with those 


who richly deserve it. If an exception is to be made it can rightfully be 
directed at Fred Allen, who while he has some help, is the main cog in his 
own writing machine. That statement can be made for few of the others. 
They may contribute a story line or polish up a gag or situation but in 
the main they breathe into the mike what is written for them. 

Gag writing for radio has become big business and runs a close fiscal 
second to the star of the show. On some programs the writing budget tops 
the payoff list. It wasn’t so many years ago that a $500 writer was eyed 
with envy and it was a free prediction that the ceiling would never be 
raised. These prophets must surely by now be without honor anywhere 
for that figure is now where deliberations siart. There are at least a dozen 
comedy shows in Hollywood where anywhere from $2,500 to $3,500 is 
charged against the program or package for the lads with dreams, files 
and good memories. For $500 nowaadays all that is contracted for o1 
expected are three or four gags or a two-minute spot. Even if they're not 
used the scribe is not penalized for, in radio, a good old try is not without 
its golden reward. 
are worth 
Thev re 


Most comics readily will admit the “comedy constructionists” 
every last dollar they get and it’s not 
paid well, to be sure, but where would the funny fellows be without them‘ 
Clowning is a highly specialized art and those who have survived can 
credit their virtuosity to a measure of success that leaves a goodly share 
for the lads at the typing mills. The casualty list of jesters who dropped 


purely a defense. stance. 


> 


by the wayside is a long one and it admits of small argument that they 
might still be around were their writers hep to the changing tide. Many 
a passe comic could be revived if given such a staff of writers as now toils 


for Benny, Hope, “The McGees” and a half dozen others. 

Of the new crop of comedy shows, the measure of success or failure 
invariably falls to the writers. Those with good writing, such as Frank 
Galen’s Dennis Day show, Henry Morgan, Alan Young and not more than 
one or two others, have managed estimable progress but those that floun- 


; dered went down with the script. Peter Lind Hayes came out of the night 


clubs to become a radio personality, but he knew he would be no better 
than what was put on paper for him. So the agency went out and hired 
Abe Burrows, one of the top craftsmen. It is still conjectural whether 
Burrows caught the fact of his versatility that could be made radio-worith. 
Two dozen writers tried it with Danny Kaye and failed. Few of the nitery 
set have cut it on the kilocycles. 

It's a writers’ year, make no mistake there. The fact that they keep 
comics going years on end more than justifies their fabulous fees. In most 
cases it’s the “packaged” comic who sets the price. Who knows better 
than they the true value of their labors? 














Point of view, an individual flavor, and you have to take your chance on it. | 


But there always crops up the knotty question of how far you can go 
with your point of view and keep out of trouble with the sponsor or the 
Station. And that’s where the real struggle comes between your judgment 
and your conscience—the fiercest struggle of all, and the one which really 
Cecides whether you can look a mike in the eye. 

rhe other thing you think about is what kind of audience you get at the 
time you talk. At 10:30 in the evening you've got people relaxed at the 
end of the day, and you can carry them along with a quieter and more 
thoughtful kind of script. But if you find yourself substituting for Winchell 
you know that you've got to give both s¢ript and delivery a shot in the 
Then if you switch to 6 in the evening, you've ‘got. a lot of women 
you've 


arm, 
listening and the few men who have just got home from work; 
tackled the job of capturing attention in the off-time when 
hardly done and the evening not quite begun, If you add to this a Sun- 
day morning show at 10:15, you strike still another mood, the dressing- 
sown and breakfast coffee time with a dash of Sunday atmosphere. You 
have to write and deliver with thought of time and the audience. 

How do you know whether you're getting across? One sign is whether 
your sponsor thinks you're a good investment. Another is the rating, 
pesky figure which is so reliable when it shows you have a good audience 
and so questionable when it shows a falling off. Then, by no means least, 
there is your mail—the discordant echo of your listeners’ responses, the 
bitter-sweet mirror of the mike, the moving and hilarious fragment of 
human reaction which is your very own, the applause and hiss of the 
audience you never see. But I dare not start on a radio man’s mail. That, 
“Ss Kipling used to say, is another story. Some day, some quiet day with- 
ut a script to write or mail to answer, I'll tell you about it. 


the day is | 


that | 


| 


“JACK CARSON SHOW" 


Redie Manegement: FRANK HEALY 





DEL SHARBUTT ¥ 
"LUCKY STRIKE HIT PARADE" into legit soon, being scheduled for 





Tony Martin Into OG 
Show Vice Sinatra? Also 
Mulled for ‘Hit Parade’ 


Hollywood 

Although Tony Martin is out in 
front for race fo take over spot va- 
{cated by Frank Sinatra on the Old 
Gold show, the singer's agent. Nat 
Goldstone, is uneasy over terms 
{made by Lennen & Mitchell agency 
as well as being reluctant to start 
Martin on the final cycle of the 
show unless he’s carried into the 
fell. Martin currently is in Chicago 
grabbing $8,500 per week, then moves 
to the Cgpacabana in New York 


| Sinatra’s deal washup calls for 
“The Voice” to stay off the air until 
September, although he is permitted 


to take guest shots before that time 
Still in offing is deal for Sinatra t 
star in a revised “Hit Parade” [fs 
Luckies but not to become elTective 
until next September. Joan Edwars 

. , - « ; _ & 
meantime drops off “Hit Parade 


| Jan. 18 with likelihood only top star 
| distaff singers will be used. 
| 


Larimore Back In Radio 
Eerle Larimore, formerly on CBS’ 
“This Life Is Mine” serial, is back 
in radio in New York after spending 
year at Saranac. 
In addition, Larimore is 








Zo) ng 


a part in Eugene O'Neill's next pley, 
i“The Moon for the Misbegotten.” 
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ocus on Wax, or Snip 


Shows With Scissors 


By ADRIA 


(Programm 


N SAMISH , 


ing Veepee, 


ABC Network.) 


The greatest innovation in radio 
in recent years—and what I think 
may well turn out to be the radio 


of the future—is the transcribed 
program of the high calibre quality 
of the “Bing Crosby Show.” Though 
this subject is hardly unfamiliar to 
readers of VARteTy, I'd like to take 


oO ortunitv to bana " about a 
Di ute 
\ a matter ot tact ve at ABC 
h » peered further into the crystal 
ball and think the day is not so far 
oO! ICT filn vill replace record 
and pregrams may be produced o 
a soundirack as they are in p!x 
This will undeubtedly bring forth 
louder wails from the corner of 
the “nays”, who are always ready 
te pounce on any departure from 


the usual at the drop of a hat—to 
prove that the status should remain 
quo. Offhand, I can’t think of any- 
thing that changes with any degree 
of faejlity except women’s styles 


and the weather Therefore, fo1 
purposes of clarification, I'd like te 
talk about transcriptions on the 
side of the “ayes’”—of cours 

The need for excellent transcribed 
pregrams has existed for many 
vears. Critics of radio have been 


jabbing at us for better quality pro- 
grams We in radio want quality 
just as much and strive for it daily 


Transcriptions undoubtedly will 
make for better quality radio. ‘They 
give the radio producer the same 
opportunity as the film and thea- 


trical producer of being able to cut. 


edit and trim the whole into a 
finished job before tt reaches an 
audience. When you think of the 
reels of film that are shot before 
a film director gets the exact se- 
quence he wants, and the out-of- 
town tryouts given a play before 
it ever hits Broadway, you realize 


the odds against a radio producer, 
who works under terrific pressure 
to put together a live program with- 
out any of the advantages he would 
have in the other two media 

As they have reached mechanical 
perfection, transcriptions have been 
used more and more on all of the 
“Request Performance” 
outstanding recorded series, 
instantaneous and enthusi- 
stic response of our troops abroad 
and other listeners to this program 
gave impetus to transcription series 


networks. 
Was an 
and the 


on a large scale. 

It is now generally agreed that. 
as far as listenability goes. good 
transcriptions are indistinguishable 


from live broadcasts. And as to 
Hoopers—many important programs 
have been recorded and repeated | 
for some time with bigger Hoopers | 
than their live counterparts. For | 
example, the Jack Benny show is | 


aired twice in California, the first | 


time at 4 in the afternoon 
it starts east to be heard in 
York at 7 p. m.: and the 
broadcast is a_ transcribed 
ot the first and 


New 
second 


repeated at 9:30 


p. m. on the Coast, with substantially | 


the same or more listeners out there 
than the earlier live show. 
When daylight saving time began 


last year, ABC inaugurated record 
repeats on most of our programs. 
Many important shows, including 
“America’s Town Meeting of the | 
Air” were aired on _ transcriptions | 
with no noticeable listening differ- 
ence. “Tom Breneman’s Breakfast 


in Hollywood” has been transcribed | 


for some time with no effect what- 
ever on its rating. 


] ~ Obvious Advantage —=—s*Y| 
The advantage to an advertiser 


of being able to spot his show clear 
across the country at one time” is 
obvious. As it is now, a show heard 
at 9 o'clock in the east Mits a very 
early audience on the west coast 
and has to be repeated. Transcrip- 
tions allow an advertiser the privi- 
lege of cashing in on the 
time block coast-to-coast. 
From the standpoint of the broad- 


same 


casters, transcriptions permit us to 
tap heretofore unavailable talent. | 
They afford top radio and screen 


artists the opportunity to make radio 
programs at their convenience, time- 


wise. For years this has been im- 
possible for motion picture stars, 
because of studio commitments, 


which usually leave them free for 
broadcasts only on weekends. Also, 
many of the stars feel that, by ven- 
turing into live radio, they might 
lower their boxoffice appeal by 


when | 


version | 


ous that a transcription with its 
facilities for retakes and 
fluffs, insures a more finished dra- 
matie performance, eliminates such 
objections. 


the God-given opportunity to delete 
jokes that misfire As for 


‘omies who depend on 


those 
topical ma- 
for thei witticijsn his 
purce IS usually just as tin elv three 
lavs later as it is at the moment 
the possible exception ol Cali- 
weathe!1 
Perhap the 


phoniest objection 


urled at transcriptions has been th 
question of actors’ spontaneity. “Will 
they respond and give their best 


performance, knowing that the show 
can be recut?” it is asked. The 
answer is: Definitely yes 

First of all, an aetor responds, not 
to a listening audience, but to his 
director and a studie audience. By 
having a live studio audjence—as we 


do in the “Bing Crosby Show,” and 
will in any other similar type pro- 
gram—the problem of an actor's re 
sponse is dissolved 


Secondly, ofthe many live shows 
I have directed, I know that, nine 
times out of 10, the dress rehearsal 
was better than the air performance. 
because the actors were more at 
The same holds true of tran- 
scriptions. The knowledge that ac- 
tors may correct their mistakes usu- 
ally prevents errors, and makes foi 
a relaxed and easy performance 
without tirst-night jitters. 

As a final, feeble wheeze, the 
“nays” and other alarmijsts en- 
vision the eventual disintegration of 
the networks. Letting all of the air 
out of that one requires little effort. 

First of all, lets look at the net- 
works and the vast complexities 
which make them work. The ability 
to build shows, spot them across the 


Cant 


country in proper sequence, with 
the desired continujty, give them 
their due promotion and _ publicity 


buildup, could hardly be duplicated 
by an individual or anything but 
tremendous organization equipped, 
is the networks are, to do the job 
“Suppose”, say the 
sponsor would, 


‘ 


“nays,” ‘a 


instead of buying 


several hundred stations on a net- 
work for his transcribed show, buy 
stations individually all over the 
country and spin platters.” Yes, let's 


just “suppose” for a few 
Inthe first 


minutes. 
place, the time cost 


removing | 


| 
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would be much more than any net- 


work would charge for an 


equal 
lineup, and it would be next to im- 


possible to clear any set block of 
time with all of the stations for such 
a program on a non-network Dasis 

Most important. however, a radio 
how j valuable only if it has a 
certain continuity. Listening habits 
are the result of hearing the same 
program at the same time week 


after week Unless an advertiser 
can cash in on large blocks of mar- 
kets, as he can do only with a net- 
work, his would reach poten- 
tial customers only in dribbles. It 
would lack audience and 
sales impact. Experience has shown 
that single programming, with no 
attention paid to preceding and fol- 
lowing programs, hardly 
But block programming, 
sequence of good programs, a 
night of good programs, is the surest 
way of holding an audience. Do 
that sequence, eliminate 
program and followup 
would happen without a 
and that program 
value to a sponsor 
those that 
with station re- 
promotional 
lack of 


show 


certainly 


ever gets 
Hoopers. 


or a 


iway with 
the buildup 
show, as 
network, 
half of its 


loses 


Add to these problems, 
would be 


lations 


involved 
local 
paigns, the 
push the program 


it sponsors on a 


cam- 
able to 
product 


being 
and the 
national basis, all 
handled by a network, 
would take more than a few 


now easily 


and it 


aspirins to cure the mass headaches 
that would ensue for anyone who 
decided to deal with _ stations 


separately. 





| being 


| North 
| not fought here, the battle for peace 


United Nations Radio’s 
Biggest Sales Job 


By CHRISTOPHER CROSS 
(In Charge of U.S. Radio at UN) 


During the whenever any - 
one said to an American: “Look 
what an excellent job the BBC is 
doing,” the reply would invariably 


war, 


and correctly be: “Wel!, the war is 


fought in their backyard. If 


the battles here 


United 


were taking place 


in the States our radio 


vould do just Ais good a JOU if not 


bette! 


This is justifiable pride in United 


States radio which made a tremen- 


dous contrioution to tne Victory al- 
| as not fcught in 


But. while the war 


though the wal 


America, 


is taking place in the United States 
—in New York Ci.v, the center of 
United States radic 

A Yearbook should be filled with 
happy memories. It would be easy 
and pleasant to fill this space with 
a review of the excellent coopera- 


have 


tion we received from many} 
networks stations and)=6s organiza- 
tions. But there is no real need fol 
that. Those who hav2 given so 
generously of their time and cre- 
ative energy to help bring the 


| United Nations to the people already 


how 
assistance 


know much we appreciate their 
Besides, the 
VARIETY “Don't 
must butter anyone up: 
what's on your mind, 
the shoulder.” 
What we are 
be better des ibed as 
straight from the heart. 
We have lived you in 
American radio for almost one year. 
And we have had an 6pportunity to 
watch your United Nations program- 
Since what 


editors ol 

feel you 
just tell us 
straight from 


suggested: 


going to say might 


coming 


amonez 


ming you do about the 


United Nations and how you do it 
affects the welfare of so many peo- 
ple, we feel justified in giving you 
our observations. 

First: There are altogether too 
many in radio who.seem puzzled 
when we sugest that they do some- 
thing about the United Nations. 
They frequently ask: “Does any 
thing special really have to be 
done? Who coul possibly be 
against peace?” 

We believe that anyone is against 


peace who does not work whole- 


heartedly for peace, if he has some 
means with which to do so. Every- 











| 
| 


| 





turning in inferior performances in} 


an unfamiliar medium. It is obvi- 


BEN GAGE 


BEST WISHES FROM 





MEREDITH WILLSON 


end the Geng on “SPARKLE TIME™ 
PAULENA CARTER 


THE SINGERS 


| dio’s great challenge. 
| be done? 





] . > 
| congratulations for the 
| passed at 


| have 


one has some means. Certainly ra. 
dio has extraordinary 
command with which to work for 
lasting peace. We wonder if radio’s 
contribution to the victory over the 
Axis could have been as great if 
those in command of radio had 
similarly asked: “Does anything 
speci-l really have to be done? Who 


ning 


means at its 


Sibly be again 


could po: 


the wal 


Needed: Peacetime Morale j 
Radio's greatest contributior 
effort was that it~ helped 


strong wartim 


the war 
build a morale, Car 
we not decide that radio must be as 
effective an instrument for the 
building of a healthy peacetime 
morale? And what will bring about 
a healthy peacetime morale? The 
people must have an understanding 


of the United Nations Charter and 
what ‘t means to them and thei: 
communities. The people must 
know what is happening from dav 
to day in the various councils of the 
United Natious and how it effects 
then Obviously this cannot be ac 


complished if covera_.e is 


sensational news bulletins 


United 
vice 


limited to 


States 
from us on 


radio needs no ad- 
how it should do 
this greater sales job. It is 
sell Pepsi-Cola until it hits 
the spot; a variety of laxatives are 
made so appealing as to leave one 


able to 
really 


depressed if one has the good for- 
tune not to be constipated; and a 
cigaret is made to sound hk: God's 
greatest gift to mankind. U. S. radio 


has indeed mastered the techniques 
of selling. Can we not make the 
search for a just and durable peace, 


which so intimately affects the lives 
of all people vital, as exciting, as 
important? We are sure that Amer- 
ican radio executives can find the 
techniques with which to do this 
greatest sales job o all time. 
Which brings me to our second 


observation: Too many radio ex- 
ecutives seen to look upon the 
United Nations as just another new 
beat The United Nations is not 
just another news event to be cov- 
ered only by reporter, the com- 
mentator. The United Nations Is a 
concept that has come to us through 
bloodshed and persecution. It is a 
voice crying for peace and security 
for all peoples everywhere. 
It’s A Full-Tim: Job 1 
To make crysial-clear this con- 


cept of a world without wars is ra- 
How can this 
Recently WLW held a 
contest to determine what its listen- 
ers thought the station could do to 


help create a greater interest and 
understanding of the United Na- 
tions. One of the contest winners 
told WLW: “Put one or more of 


your most capable persons to work 
full-time to organize programs 
which would clarify the United Na- 
tions to the people and relate its 
activities to the community.” 

There is no better any 
station or network ful- 
fill this momentous responsibility to 
the public. 

Find the best minds in 
tions or network and let them de- 
vote themselves to meeting radio's 
greatest challenge. It is not an easy 
job. It cant be done quickly. A 
series of three or six programs 
won't accomplish the task. It will 
take time and it will require the 
help of youth groups, the church, 
organized labor, industry, women’s 
groups and other community organ- 
izations. Above all, it needs the 
leadership of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 

Judge Miller, 
NAB, 


advice for 
seeking to 


your sta- 


President of the 
and all U. S. radio deserve 
resolution 
their first post-war con- 
vention in Chicago which stated 
that: “American broadcasters pledge 
to the United Nations their full sup- 
port and cooperation . .. We dedi- 
cate ourselves to the . .. momentous 
task of winning a lasting peace.” 
The dedications 
been passed. It’s time to go 
to work, It’s time U. S. radio ap- 
plied its best efforts to making the 
United Nations an integral part of 
the lives of all Americans. What 


and resolutions 


will be the profits? None — except 
liberty instead of enslavement; peace 
instcad of war; in fact, life instead 
of death. 
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Performance vs. Promise— 


Saga of the FCC Blue Book 


By SAUL CARSON 


When the Federal Communica- | executor of the interests of AVCO 


tions Commission's Blue Book hit | 
the radio industry between the eyes, 
jast March, with its threat of 
“matching performance against 
promise,” there was much consterna- | 
tion. This, cried the industry, was | 
revolution. Everything was invoked | 
against the FCC from brickbats to 
the First Amendment. Even Jimmy 
Petrillo never came in for as much 
the FCC did for daring to 





abuse a 


suggest that applicant for radio | 
licenses should be asked to prove 
whether the promises that accom- 
panied their original applications 
had been honored, even in _ the 


preach thereof. What no one thought 
of coing was to whisper, ever so 
gently, something about the need for 
a man going into court having clean 
handgs, or about stones and 
houses | 

Now that the covers of that Blue 
Book are slightly bleached, it might 
be relevant to look into the prac- 
tices of that commission which it- 
self made such wonderful promises. 


glass 


Surprisingly enough, one finds, in 
matching the FCC’s performance 
against its own promises, that the 
latter are not promises at all but 
empty threats. Even a cursory ex- 
amination of the FCC’s record— | 
on the achievement side-—indicates | 


that the FCC talks a blue streak of | 
radicalism while it in the in- 
terests of the most conservative side | 
of American big business. With the | 
lone exception of its perpetual dis- 
senter, Clifford J. Durr, the FCC is 
as consistent as any coffee pot that | 
ever promised a lot of beautiful | 
public service programming only to 
crowd its program with at least one 
spot or jingle every two minutes. 
The only difference is that the FCC's | 
jingles are not as funny as some} 
on the air, since the sound is made 
up chiefly of gold. 


acts 


The tip off came even while the 
Blue Book was being written, back | 
in the summer of 1945. It was the 
case of the Aviation Corp.’s bid for 
the radio empire then in the hands 
of the Crosley people. Most of the 
commissioners were honestly horri- 
fied at the prospect of letting a big 
corporation primarily interested in 
electric refrigerators buy such vast 
radio properties as Crosley’s. When 
the big brass of AVCO took the 
stand and admitted they had never 
even heard of the Communications | 
Act, admitted that they didn’t know 
how much they were paying for 
Crosley'’s WLW, admitted they 
hadn’t the slighest idea about whaj 
broadcasting was all about—it was 





obvious that the FCC would balk | 


against okaying that transfer. But 
some of these same honest commis- 


find reasonable legal grounds for 


nixing that transfer. Besides, White | 


House intimate George Allen was 
a director of AVCO and 


———es 


| 
sioners couldn’t for the life of them | 
| 
| 
i 


political 


board chairman Victor Emanuel. 
Was there politics concerned? Of 
cource not. But AVCO got its ap- 
proval and, later, acquired WINS, 
N. Y. in addition to WLW, Cincin- 





nati and the multifarious  short- 
wave, television and FM licenses 
already possessed by the Crosley 
crowd. + 
Oughta Be A Law 

To appease the dissente on the 
commission, the FCC majority made 
a gesture. They decided that. since 
the commission had no authority to 
look into the price paid for radio 
property, and since uch authority 
should be had in the public in- 
terest there oughta be a law 
Solemnly, the FCC promised it 
would ask Congress for such a law. 
That was in the summer of 1945. 
The FCC must be still wandering 
down Washington’s Pennsylvania 


| avenue looking for the Capitol. That 


|day Party—full 


| 


|} drawing 








PHIL HANNA 


Jumping at Conclusions 
Hi 


You'll have a 
New Yea 
This baritone 
rently 


ppy anda Pre U 
ous 
tennis fame is cur- 
on The Hire’s 
Blue Network 
pictures, Phil 


recordings 


starring Sun 


Just out of is now 


raves on 


| television. 
| 


law was never introduced. 

Along came after the Blue 
Book—applications for purchase of 
the King-Trendle properties in 
Michigan by the ABC network 
Along came, too, the deal between 
WCAU, Philadelphia, and J. David 
Stern, of the Philadelphia Record | 
and Camden Courier-Post. In both 
cases, the price tags were un- 


doubtedly inflationary. In the Phil- 
adelphia case, there was some 
toundingly complex financing which, 
some people still ins..t despite dis- 
claimers, amounts to a tail-wagging- 
the-dog act in which it’s hard to tell 
who bought what. Both deals went 
through in great haste. In the Phil- 

Transcriptions offer comedians 
adelphia case, there wasn’t even any 
pretense of a hearing. Clearly, the 
FCC’s promise of looking into prices 
was meaningless. 


as- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
| 


But, some say, the FCC is always | 


| careful about who buys a station if | 


there is any doubt about the pur- 
chaser’s past record. The answer is 
likely to be a cynical Oh Yeah? 
Take two New York deals, for in- 
stance. The Mester Bros. 
buy WOV from Arde Bulova be- 
cause, allegedly, they had not been 
adjudged quite angelic by other 
Government agencies. But Generoso 
Pope had no _ difficulty buying 
WHOM from the Cowles interests 
(although the transfer had to be 
pushed through fast while Cliff Durr 
was out of the country). Now it’s 
true there was never any charge of 
irregularity by a Government agency 


against Pope as there had _ been 
against the Mesters. But it’s also 


true that in the New York Daily 
News application for an FM license, 
the FCC had promulgated a very 
high principle—that it’s relevant to 
look into a newspaper's past editor- 
ial policy when that newspaper 
wants to go into broadcasting. And 
no one even tried to deny that, pre- 
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1947 
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{ 
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couldn't | 


Managed by DORIS BROOKS, New 





York 
Pearl Harbor, the purchaser of 
WHOM was one of the principal 
pals of Italian fascism on this side 
of the Atlantic. Another high and 
mighty FCC principle has gone by 
the board. 

Is it a case of whose ox it is that’s 


being gored’? Possibly. For instance. 
the FCC has been very tough against 


WOKO, Albany (N. Y.) for hiding 
certain stock ownership over a 
period of years. The commission 


carried that case as far as the Su- 
preme Court—and won. But in the 
case of WBAX, Wilkes-Barre, there 
were also charges of misrepresenta- 


and | 


Time Bomb Is Ticking 


Radio’s and Scripters’ Responsibilities 


Are Needs, Not Luxuries, in 
Year Il of Atomic Era 








By ARCH 
It has become the dubious cus- 
,;tom to begin every discussion 
these days with a reference to the 
atomic bomb. In everything from 
1 discussion of 
Viet l to 
’ tering 
of chandise 
Line iton pomopb 
igeed in 
) tne 0 1 
oO ts 
‘ ‘ 8] 
trope lo b- 
title this 
Radio Writing 
in the Atomic 
Year Two,” 
(ves. we are in Arch Oboler 
our second year since that epochal 
Nev Mexican explosion) may 
appear to be just another at- 
tempt to add importance to the or- 
| din: iy 
And yet, it impossible to den 
that the thinking and the writi 
of every mature writer has been 
profoundly affected by man’s ré¢ 


lease of atomic power. Doing what is 


quaintly called “business” on the 


| old typewriter stand has become in- 


tion of financial ability, But this | 


dragged on four until 
Stenger of 
ance from the same FCC. 

In the of WBAL, the Hearst 


station in Baltimore, the FCC 


case 
John 


years, 


vase 


WBAX got clear- | 


has 


forgotten its own, explicit Blue Book | 


charges and has not made those 
issues stick in the hearings currently 
scheduled on WBAL. Is it fair to 


| say, then, that the FCC is no longer 


| matching performance against prom- 


ise? Well, it so happens that the 


| FCC is doing just that very thing 
|in the cases of WTOL, Toledo, and 





| 


} 


| 


KONO and KMAC, San Antonio. 
Apparently these stations haven't 
the same standing as Wiiliam Ran- 
dolph Hearst and are to be measured 
by a different yardstick. 

These are only a few cases. But 
they may be taken as illustrations. 


redder than the rose. It can pro- 
pound very revolutionary ideology, 
as it did in the Blue Book—and 
crown that ideology with the_ halo 
of unanimity, as it did in the Blue 


; our 


those 


difficult fo1 
flow of events. 


creasingly sensl- 
tive to the 

But, yet another bomb of anothe! 
sort recently went off in the art— 
yes—and thg business of radio 
writing. I refer, of course, to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s action in pointing out to radio 
broadcasters their 

1 public service. 
The result has been a reawaken- 
ing, on the part of radio networks 
and individual radio to 
the worth of thoughtful radio writ- 
ing. 

This means that when one talks 
about radio writing today, once more 
one is talking beyond the “Tortures 
of Soap Suds Suzie” and “Jolin’s 
Upstairs Wife.” Once again there 
is a time and a place for the thought- 
ful, the provocative, the meaningful, 
the experimental. Once again there 
is air time for the highest function 
of broadcasting—the education of 
people to a world. 


as 


stations, 


How long this condition will last, 
I do not know. We Americans, with 
un-bombed cities and our 


| pantries, have the unfortunate habit 
The FCC can blow hot. It can be | 


Book. But when it comes to action— | 


that’s something else again. Like the 
Supreme Court in Mr. Dooley’s 


| time, the FCC can read election re- 


; 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| coat. 


} 
| 
} 


turns—sometimes even before the 
elections are held. The Republican 
Party and Big Business have nothing 
to worry about, as far as the FCC 
is concerned. If the commission ever 
mounts the barricades, it will be on 


of forgetting quickly. 
l ‘ime For Decision  _| 





But the writer has the 
sibility of seeing to it that this way 
of forgetfulness does not lead 
catastrophe. He, as well as the en- 
tire radio industry, must choose be- 


| tween what is business for business's 


the side of the guy with the frock | 


As for the 
eat the Blue Book. 


people—let 





| 
RADIO UNIONS DANGLE 


them | 


JOBS TO LANGHAM 


Ray Langham, who resigned two 
weeks ago from CBS, where he was 


| asst. director of programming under 


veepee Davidson Taylor, is report- 

edly being considered for an organ- 

izer’s job by two radio unions. 
Radio Writers Guild reported 


idering Langham 


1S 


for the job 


ecretary. That job 
vacant since the 


con 

of national exec 

has been officially 

recent resignation of Dorothy 

Bryant, with eastern veepee Peter 

Lyon filling in only until the Guild's 

council selects a fulltime 

to Mrs. Bryant. 
Meanwhile, American Federation 

of Radio Artists, looking around for 


national 
successor 


| staff enlargement seen as necessary 
lin the near future under the new 
AFRA code, is also 


reported inter- 
ested in Langham, - 

Langham had _ helped organize 
technicians at CBS some eight years 
ago and while known to the union 
people as an ardent unionist, is 
pee acceptable to various groupings 
inside the unions. 


sake and his own responsibility in a 


responsibilities | 
| to 


|} manent 


full | 


| hours to the 


OBOLER 


civilization that sits on a time-bomb. 

Let me simplify that: He must 
choose between the easy dollar and 
staying alive. For it has come to that 


issue, my friends. Radio has to 
oose between the lar Kins 
rl degrading be! | oh and 
ntegra n I Ml alse é 
ot of adic ‘ t time 
1 ) or olf 
Sittin Oo 1 time-bo », the et 
) riter play S t 
i ) put { g 
ete! igalnst the te t 
] peneathn us 
Li 1m “hun the fun-poking por- 
trayals of any of the races of man 
violently as he would react to 
the incinerator or gaschamber for 
human beings for the steps of 
hatred of man move downward with 
deceptively small treads, and he who 
laughs derisively at his fellow-men 
one day, burns him alive the next 
Affirmatiwely, the radio er 
look for opportunities to state 
his own affirmation of the dignity 


‘ 


all men. Those opportunities have 


Ul 

not been easy to find in this Com- 
munication System of ours hich 
has become a business. It has been 
easier, the writer knows, to air a 
doleful tale of love-yearning or a 


legend of creeping horror, for love 
and terror and Life Can Be Beauti- 
ful, to the accompaniment of a soap 
jingle, are salable things. 

But 1 say to you, who write, that 
loving one’s world and wanting to 
neople alive and moving closer 
the God that is in them—those 
things, too, should be and must be 
salapble in a world that has no 
securities other than those that we, 
this living generation, can bring to 
il 


see 


To write for tolerance and human 
decency, now, is not an Act of 
Mercy; it is an act of self-preserva- 
tion. 

Ys, and to ask that radio, 
turn from its dollar spin to a per- 
fulfillment of its duties, 
not a statement of hope, it is a state- 
ment of expectation. 


now, 


is 


For the time-bomb is ticking. 

Listen to it, you radio writers 
and funny men who crucify for a 
laugh. 

Listen to it, you businessmen who 
give freely of the precious network 
man with the check- 


| book and a stomach-pill advertise- 


respon- | 


to. 


ment and who dole out so pe- 
| nuriously, Saturday afternoon and 
half an hour before midnight, to 
those who come with ideas for 
people! 

Listen to it! 

The atoms of disintegration are 


straining. 
Have the wisdom to listen. 

















HAPY NU YEAR 
FRUM YOURS TROOLY 


PAT.BUTTRAM 
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A Kiss for Sadie Herts 


By HAPPY FELTON 


More and more every day, I read; have yet to louse up a show by not 
where so - called pulse - fingering | knowing what was what. 
critics say that audience participa-| The only thing that sets Sadie 
tion has been bad for radio and has Hertz and her pals apart from the 
no appeal outside the studio. It’s|listening audience is a streak of 
time somebody blew a kiss to the liking the spotlight which a lot of 
quiz fans and I'm the boy who wants | people in our business have. Sadie 
to make the first overture. | likes fun—likes to win prizes and 

The natural wit of the man on the |likes to be where she is—on the | 
street is slanted to his people and his | fringe of radio. . Ay, 
people are the population of this _ There's nothing wrong with that. | 
country and, it may surprise some Years ago, Aunt Minnie used to get | 
of you, not all of the population is | 4! the piano in our parlor and we'd 
in show business. always have to coax Uncle George 

‘ “ie to sing that funny song. And maybe 

“Guess Who ; during a taffy pull, way back when, 
ticipation show. It is my rent | someone ok Gideik “keene 
audience co-ed show and I nave quem Dandy” to wind some taffy around 
+. ase" — — cousin Willie’s neck. That was the 
— wnen i say meager as a truth and consequences of yesterday. 
good people sn = vm pg aut We've always had audience par- 
ence I get at “Guess Who?" is a great ticipation—radio is just the modern 
ae gia | version, 

There have been too many people 1 predict that audience participa- 
looking down their respective nOSES | tion chews will ceutinue fer 
at studio audiences. Sure, they'll years And will be even 
admit you have te play to ‘em so the on television than they 
sponsor can hear these boffolas 0N oy radio. As long as 
the record. But they _ stop right diet in @ chtir ut. heme while 
there—once the program 1s over they someone else takes a mild beating 
belabor the audience and generally | y.))"1] have these programs. Just si 
feel that the average age of their | ,., all love to laugh at the (hantine 
audience is slightly below zero and the W. C. Fields of the profes- 

Nuts to that. They ought to step | sion, we still chuckle when a skirt is 
down off the siudio stage and meet | blown at Coney Island. 
the people. I've got more of aj/that “American trait of laughing 
chance to meet the people who are | when the other guy takes a prattfall 
loyal enough to me to fill the WOR and you've solved the problem of 


playhouse every Saturday night. getting rid of participation shows. 
Most of us in show business worry 
about audiences coming and going— 


they realty meen the diderense “| NEW SERIES SET AS 
the very next breath most of us will MEMORIAL TO WILLKIE 


shout and holler that the low men- 
tality of the audience keeps the Freedom House, N. Y., which is a 
standards of radio down. Nuts to memorial to the late Wendell Wilkie. 
that, too. will air a weekly radio forum for 
ne 12 Friday evenings, beginning Jan. 
ul - 117. Show will air in New York over 
The other fallacy in this connec- the indie WEVD. and is expected to 
tion is that this type of program 1S be recorded for possible place- 
finished. Let's look at the record. | ment over other stations around the 
The audience participation shows country, 
are right in there in Hooper ratings Titled 























is an audience par- 
current 


stronger 
ever were 
people can 





Still Kicking, Thanks Bes 


“Jim | 


many | 


Take away | 





PATTY BOLTON 
Radios Newest Singing Sensation 
“EDDIE CANTOR" SHOW ‘ 
“MEET ME AT PARKY'S” 


CARTOON RECORDS 
Management: M.C.A. 


| 








P&E Kellogg 


i 
| 


|Kate Smith and General 
{scheduled for a windup at the end 
lof the current broadcasting 
|in June, there are reports that both 


| been making feelers to the star and 
(her manager, Ted Collins, with an 
eye toward '47-’48 sponsorship. 

Such a deal would mean that 
P & G or Kellogg would grab off 
the nvoontime CBS “Kate Smith 
Speaks” show, in addition to her 
half-hour nighttime show. Both are 
being offered by Collins as a pack- 
age deal. 


lowa Ed Claims Libel 


season | MOMENTS MAKE THE YEAR 


» | With Don ollenbeck, 
| Procter & Gamble and Kellogg have | 7 Ly 


° |a bit of moralizing here 
Seems no hausfrau program can 
| Woo Kate Smith be complete without a syrupy organ 
, me 
With the 10-year association of | 
Foods | 





Radio Reviews 


HOLLYWOOD STORY 


With John Larkin, ethers; announcer, 
Dick Stark 
Writer: Nancy Moore 
Producer-Director: Walter Gorman 
Music: Charles Paul 
15 Mins.; Monday thru Sat., 11:30 a.m. 
KELLOGG CO. 
WJZ-ABC, N. Y. 
(Kenyon & Eckhardt) 
Hollywood anecdota over a musi- 
cal backdrop is offered in this latest 
of the Kellogg radio string, and it’s 
a neatly wrapped package for the 
sentimental sisters who comprise the 
meat of daytime radio listening. 
| Jechn Larkin is pseudonymed Chris 
| Kenyon for his role as the Holly- 
| with: gossip-hawk. He works well 














with a script that manages to inject 
into a 
with a 


items 
filled 


of current 
mostly 


a couple 
| quarter-hour 


| short, local-color Hollywood dramat. | nouncers 


In the preem show, Larkin 
everyone that Helmut Dantine and 
his wife are no longer one, and de- 


the Sun” opening at Grauman’s 
Egyptian. Then the show segued 
into the drama, which is mostly just 
a conversation between Larkin and 
an old Irish peddler-gal who had 
visions of a former non-existent 
glory as a vaudeville star, There's 





background. The gals couldn't 

differentiate between a radio show 

and real conversation otherwise. 
Tomm. 





emcee; Bill 
Downs, etty Garrett, Johnny 
Faulk, Herbert John, Dr. Leon 
Goldenson, Vincent Shaeffler, Nick 
Fetzka, Alfred Brissenden, 
Philip Sarbacher, Jr., Eddie Dyer, 
Helen Henderson, Alan Stewart, 
Leon Dostert; music, Alex Semm- 
ler 

Writers: Lane Blackwell, Ruth Ash- 
ton, Sylvia Berger 

Director: Robert Lewis Shayon 

60 Mins.; Tues. (31), 10 p.m. 

Sustaining 

WCBS-CBS, N. Y. 
Radio has not yet learned how to 

comport itself in times of stress un- 


“Freedom House Forum,” . , ‘ar 
and in consumer sales through com- | progr; e s WA F UJ f H L b | accompanied by a shooting war. The 
mercials he on these butf- tgs te } will tee off with former or se 0 IS a e point was painfully apparent last 
foonery carnivals nm ige Stabilization Dir Ses An Iowa editor named Clifford | Tuesday night (31) when CBS put 
o y G& ais. Chester Bowles and Thomas K. Fin- _.. _ oe iS ‘een tured |.8 full-hour documentary show 
As far as publicity is concerned |letter, former special assistant to | Niles thinks he’s been injured,) which, purportedly, highlighted the | 


the audience participation show is | Sec. of State Cordell Hull. 
riding the crest of the wave biling ieetachiticlincstittia 

big chunks out of national publica- 
tions with layouts demonstrating 
what goes. And why? Because the 
people who listen will buy maga- 
zines and write in whenever a show 





MBS Preps for Sales Hypo 


While more of its program origi- 
nation is moving westward to the 
gets featured. |Coast, Mutual was reported last 

Look at Mrs. Sadie Hertz. She’s' week about ready to put a_ new, 
been boomed in publicity to the ex- | more aggressive sales policy into 
tent of having a feature article in effect in the east. 
the Saturday Evening Post, with a 
reprint in Reader’s Digest. 
lieve me—Mrs. Hertz is more than 
a publicity peg that the network! ing a fast, five-day visit. 
flacks have dreamed up. She’s aj while however, 
shot in the arm to any m.c. who uses | of his 
her. Ask the boys in the business. | 


|gram operation in Hollywood 


trouble-shooters, 


Prexy Ed Kobak is on the Coast 
And be- | this week, and will gander the pro- 
dur- 
Mean- 
he had put one 
) ee Ae 
(“Jimmie”) James to work in the | 


$2,000,000 worth, pre-election 
broadcast of “Mr. District Attorney” 
on which the villain, running for the 


by a 


Senate, turned out to be a murderer 
' nabbed by “Mr. D. A.” 

Villian’s name on show was Clif- 
ford Niles. Last name, says show's 


‘the name of Niles, Mich., and there 


was a disclaimer aired on the show. 
But the real Niles wants somebody— 
he doesn’t care whether it’s Byron, 
NBC, sponsor (Bristol Myers) or 
|whoever—to pay him a couple of 
| million. 

P.S.—Show carries libel insurance, 


She’s funny—she’s a good sport— | east to tighten up the sales opera- so if anyone pays it will be an in- 


she’s a sympathetic character to the | tions. 
listening audience but more im- 


|} surance company. 








portant—she’s just a lady who likes | 
to go to radio shows—she’s a typi- | 
cal fan. For my money you can fill 
the theatre with Mrs. Hertz dupli- 
cated three hundred times. And 
don’t anybody say she’s bad for 
radio—she’s in there pitchin’ and | 
was leng before the hinterlands “dis- 
covered” her. She and many other 
“regulars” constitute a measuring 
stick that can’t be beat. They are 
avid letter writers—good buyers of | 
products and they get around 
enough to keep the standards up 
there because they won’t laugh at 
the same joke every night in the 
week. 

There are some who might say 
that having to depend on Sadie 
Hertz is a far cry from the days 
when the audience was threatened 
by signs insisting on absolute silence. 
But these are the same audiences 
who suffered through the “Laugh”’— 


“Applause”—placard days and they 








How Hooper Rates ’Em 


PE Gt -+ ss vanbes oeot 27.5 
Fibber & Molly............ 27.4 
Bob Hope errr Sete 
Charlie McCarthy.......... 26.2 
Fred Allen. erty Tt en 
Lux Radio Theatre heooes ae 
Amos ’n’ Andy....... os kb sip Oe 
Walter Winchell.... ‘oes ae 


6G Ss scvdeeicece Bae 
Screen Guild Players.,...,. 218 
Phil Harris. ere S 
ae. DBs. Sc tacdccs See 
Take It-Leave It......0..+. 18.2 
Great Gildersleeve pitas: apa 
Fannie Brice évacces Daw 


M. ©. Children's Hour 





SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM 
ED HERLIHY 


Voice of Universal Newsreel, Kraft Music Hall 
One O'Clock Sunday News With Ed Herlihy 





egies 


Carmen Cavallaro Show—NBC 


| director, Ed Byron, was chosen from | 


big things in 1946 that should stand 
out as “moments” worthy of remem- 
|brance. It’s not that what was done | 
was done badly—on the contrary, the 
execution ranked from competent to 
|top quality, But it’s the choice of 
j; items that indicated what's the mat- 
ter with radio of this type. Every- 
thing was “safe.” Nothing remotely |! 
“controversial” was touched. Result: 
An intellectual drabness, an out-of- 
focus view of 1946 as the year when | 
nothing happened — no President 
Truman slipping, no OPA pains, no 
Republican election turnover, no 
| veterans’ housing snafu, no growing 
pains in the United Nations, no fight- 
ing in Greece, Palestine and the 
East Indies. These subjects, which 
no self-respecting rural weekly 
would leave out of its year-end sum- 
mary, could find no place on the | 
year-end looksee done by the net- 
work which has so _ often’ been 
kudosed as outstanding for its docu- 
mentaries. 


So the show brought the listener | 
two brief meaningful moments: The | 
A-bomb test at Bikini, and a psy- | 
chiatrist’s view of the leading Nazis | 
cowing and whining in their cells at | 
Nurnberg. For the rest: There was | 
a talking dog in Yorkshire, a miner 
who narrowly escaped death in| 
Pennsylvania, a tidbit from the | 
World Series game, and other such | 
world-shaking events. And Betty | 
Garrett. Because she had only 10 
minutes between calls in the legiter 
“Call Me Mister.” she was spotted 
in the middle. She was sock. But 


she’d have fitted the closing cue, 
since her number was “South | 
America, Take It Away.” Cars. 








Barry Gray Rides Again, 
Feuds Notwithstanding 


Barry Gray, all-night disk jock at | 
| WOR, N. Y., who went on leave a 
,couple of weeks ago after his latest 
tiff with a New York columnist— | 
this time, Lee Mortimer of the Mir- | 
ror—is back in the saddle again. 

He's going to continue riding the 
| milk route on WOR six nights a week 
| (he’s off Sunday), and in addition 
| Started last Saturday (4) with a two-! 
hour afternoon show. In the next 
few weeks, with specific date undeter- 
mined as yet, he will also take the 
WOR Monday night at 10 slot cur- 
rently occupied by the “Broadway 





|Talks Back,” show which is folding.! Line.” 


Gray had been auditioned by CBS | 





for a couple of possible shows. but 
the network deal is off. a 


told | 


scribed plans for the big “Duel in| 


Capt. | 


AFRA Pact Means 
5006 in Back Pay 


At least $500,000 in back pay will 
be due to radio actors, announcers, 
singers and sound effects men in the 
next two or three weeks, as a re- 
sult of the expected ending of new 
contract negotiations affecting mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Radio Artists. 
| Chicago announcers held out for 
| slice of salary increase, 





ja larger 
| and that one tiff was responsible 
for the holdup in the final settle- 
ment of the terms for the various 
inew contracts between the networks, 
agencies, stations, and transcriptions 
| companies on the one hand, and 
AFRA on the other 


But the Chi situation was finally 
j}ironed out Friday (3), with an- 
there getting a minimum 
basic scale of $108.90. The classi- 


fication of “sustaining announcer,” 
one of the main issues in Chicago, 
| was wiped out, AFRA scoring a vic- 
jtory in that respect. 

Most of the contracts, nationally 
as well as in the regions, make the 
increases retroactive to Oct. 31, al- 
| though in the case of some of the 
Chi announcers the retroactivity 
clause starts operating Nov. 15 

Most of the bookkeeping show- 
ing the amounts due 
AFRA members, whether they are 
staff employees or freelances on 
shows, has been kept up to date 
by both networks and transcription 
companies, since most of the fiscal 
points had been agreed upon 
eral weeks ago. 








individual 


ascv" 











Chi Radio 


Continued from page 15 = 





actor in question used to be on 25 
network shows a week plus another 
10 local programs whereas, starting 
the first of the year, he’ll be lucky to 
have 20° of his former shows. It’s a 
vicious cycle that seems to get wo! 


| with each succeeding year 


Paradoxical situation is that while 
network radio was dying on the vine, 
production-wise, both network and 
local sales reached an all-time high 
during the year just passed. It saw 
the two highest budgeted local musi- 
cals in the town’s history, both aired 
over WBBM ‘the Wayne King half- 
hour show sponsored by Elgin Amer- 
ican and “Melody Lane” bankrolled 
by a local department store), but in 
spite of a $2,000 talent budget for 
each show, there was little if any 
employment opportunity for actors 

Prime example of what can be 
done with a Chicago originated show 
was the 16.1 Hooper for “The Whis- 
tler” show scripted and aired on the 
Coast but produced here live wiih 
local talent. It’s pretty indicative of 
the fact that good writing and good 
directing can still ring the bell re- 
gardless of where the show ovrig- 
inates, yet even this show was sold 
by CBS as network fare and moves 


| to New York in the Spring. 


Shelved for the time being or out- 
rightly abandcned were the ambi- 
tious plans of the four nets which 
called for a new building on North 
Michigan avenue to house NBC, elab- 
orate new studios in the Civic Opera 
House for ABC, modernization of the 
CBS-Wrigiey Building studios, and a 
new television building that was to 


|} handle Mutual Chicago originations. 


The advent of video is about the only 
thing in the foreseeable future that 
might change the picture. 

The lot of the actors, producers 
and writers here has been anything 
but a happy one during the past two 
years, with literally everyone of 
them now working for scale, having 
to fight for air credits and producers 
being forced to take acting roles in 
order to eke out a living while 
watching one network show after an- 
other depart for New York or Holly- 
wood. 

The year 1946 saw the departure 
of practically all the top talent in- 
cluding Joe Ainley, Betty Lou Ger- 
son, Hugh Studebaker, Sara Jane 
Wells, Barbara Luddy, Herb Futran, 
Jane Webb, Gil Stratton, Jr. Bill 
Thompson, Pat Buttram, Percy Faith 
and Buddy Clark, té name just a few. 

Among the shows that moved 
either to New York or California 
were the “Carnation Contented 
Hour.” “Those Websters,” “Explor- 
ing the Unknown.” “Guiding Light.” 
“Road to Life,” “Backstage Wi'‘e,” 
“Ma Perkins,” and the four Carl Wes- 
ter-Irna Phillips General Mills 


shows. The last two years also saw 
the cancellation of three Wrigley 
shows, “America in the Air.” “First 


and “Meet Your Navy.” wiih 
Gene Autry, the sole Wrigley sho 
now on the air. emanating from the 
Coast. 
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s satiet Conlrihalion te Television 
Supplied So Far Through Sports 


By HARRY WISMER . 


(Director of Sports, American* Broadcasting Co.) 





Television's greatest contribution 
thus far has been through the excit- ¢ 
ing medium of sports. Actually, 
great shows—such as a Fred Allen 

Jack Benny, Bob 


Television Review 








Hope or Bing MUMMERS PARADE 

Crosby — have | With John Franklir, Peter Roberts, 
not’ been pro- announcers 

duced for video | Producer-director: Clarence Thoman 
audiences. But | Tech. directors: Ray Bowley, John 
from the sport- Roth 

ing scene the | 245 Mins.; Wed. (1) 16:40 a.m. 
real producer SEARS-ROEBUCK 

has been the | WPTZ-Philco, Philadelphia 

athletic coach, (Benjamin Eshleman) 

the team man- That television has come a long 
ager, the student | way in the past few years was well 











body. All tele- 
vision has to do 
and start grind- 


demonstrated New Year’s Day (1) 
with Philco’s WPTZ broadcast of 
the famous Mummers Parade, under 
sponsorship of the catalog telephone 
order service of Sears, Roebuck. 
The first broadcast of 
this historic New 


Harry Wismer 


jis set its cameras 
ing. 

Which brings to the forefront the 
art of sports telecasting. The tele 
sports announcer of the future will 


television 
colorful event, 


; Year’s Day feature as far as thou- 
have to be 100% accurate, have a|cands of Philadelphians are con- 
thorough knowledge of the sport and | cerned, was an experimental job 
be quick enough, mentally, to stay | back in 1939, over W3XE. and the 
on top of the ball. The folks will be |latest broadcast disclosed vividly 
able to see as well as hear. The | how far television has come since 





“color” reporter wiil give way to the the old days 
factual reporter. Clarence Thoman, special events 
The sports announcer who devel- | director of the station, assisted by 
ops the art of staying on top of the Ernest Walling, program manager, 
play will have a terrific following — wee John Franklin and 
; “ph eter Roberts coordinated their ef- 
and will make the television screen | forts jin smooth style to bring this 
live. holiday feature to the sight of own- 


As to the sports in which all this 
will be possible, football leads the 
parade. Now already exciting and 
thrilling to America’s sporting mil- 
lions from a straight radio basis, the | 
game will fairly live as it finds its 
way visually into the home. 

Baseball will progress along those 


ers of television sets in this area. 
The parade showed up on the 
screen remarkably well, considering 
weather conditions—the pdrade be- 
gan passing in review at downtown 
City Hall at 10:40 a.m., and snow, 
accompanied by blustery 
started to fall at about 11 o'clock. 
From that hour until the parade was 


lines ..tennis will be adequate .. over, at 2:45 p.m.. weather condi- 
golf will be great ..watching those | tions were far from ideal for tele- 
shots .. feeling the hush of the | vision broadcasting. 


crowd around the greens .admiring 
the long, booming drives off the for the job, one mounted on a truck 
tees.. catching the anxiety on the in which the control room was set 
players’ faces. up and another camera on the fourth 

One sport that will be tough is [0or balcony of City Hall, looking 


boxing. With two men at such close south on Broad street. Most close- 
: up shots came from the truck at 


WPTZ used two image Orthicons 


I n ; . . © * © . > 

re se can ae 4 small space, the | street level, although a few were 
a ra wi € ahead of the broad- made from the upper level. The 

cas er. parade was radioed from City Hall 
l ——————_—— ee ; | locations to the downtown studios 


Siar three blocks away, and then re- 
Of course, the really big problem | 
from the standpoint of the fan will 
come when _television—if it ever 
should—hurts the gate. Then look 
out. The cost of the rights will be 
sensationally high. The bankroll for 
two media of broadcasts might be | 


prohibitive to the client. 


Wyndmoor. 

The broadcast was excellent, con- 
sidering weather conditions. The 
show was perhaps too long for a 
television event. but that was in- 
herent in the feature itself, and con- 
sequently no fault of the broadcast- 
; ers. Show began with interview with 

Naturally the promoter, match- Mayor Bernard Samuel. 
maker or athletic director is going| Sears’ visual commercials were 
to protect his gate at all times. And superimposed over the Broad street 
if on bad days, when the crowds parade scene,* believed to be the 
are down (which seems some way “rst time that 1.0.’s have been used 
off due to the overall lack of seat- fF this purpose. Shal. 


“Etna he sore o poe ROSE BOWL TELE POOL 
PLANS IN FOLDEROO 


But all in all, the future of sports 
on the television screen is very 
bright. Like any new idea or indus- 
try it takes some time to work out 

Hollywood? 

Eastern stations failed 

to get together on television pool 

pictures of Rose Bowl! parade and 


the bugs. 
football game which Telefilms, Inc,. 


DeForest Sees Films 
As Best Tele Carriers , | 
tried to set up. Previous commit- 
and other complications 


caused folderoo of plan to pro rate 








television 





Electronic ments 


pioneer Dr. Lee De 
Forest 


predicted that films would 
Provide the best and most economi- 
Cal means of television network 
©peration in the future in a talk to 
the Television Broadcasters Assn. 
annual meeting Tuesday +7) at 
Which he was guest of honor. Dr. 
De Forest was given a citation at 
the meeting. 


cost among video outlets. 

DuMont’s WABD in New York 
‘alone got reels while WNBT carried 
pictures lensed by own crew here 
for shipment east. 


oo 


New NBC Stations Group 





ro na gene also said that tele 

Pawar: S would probably be formed . e 

chiefly by radio linkage, and ex-  S@tS 1st Meeting in Jan. 
€sse P 
ssed doubt that the telephone Members of the new NBC Sta- 


company will find such use for its 
. ©axials economically profitable. 
Carrier and wide band video fre- 

. Guencies will, in my opinion,” he 
said, _“outspeed any economically 
practical cable and relay improve- 
ment.” 


“This brings me to my favorite 


tions Planning and Advisory Com- 


mittee will elect a chairman and 
secretary at their first meeting here 
Jan. 22-23 

Niles Trammell, NBC prexy, will 
welcome which 
thesis,” he added, “that the economi- |comprises Paul W. Morency, veepee 
7 eight - hour - per - day television and general manager, WTIS, Hart- 
linkage, where highest class of en- ‘| ford: Richard H. Mason, manager, 
tertainment must be available when- | WPTF, Raleigh; Milton Greenebaum, 
€ver and wherever it is wanted, and | prez and general manager, WSAM. 
at minimum expense, must be by | Saginaw. Mich.; H. W. Slavick, di- 
the ever-reliable, time-honored, rector, WMC, Memphis: John J. Gil- 
film-in-the-can carrier system.” lin Jr., president, WOW, Omaha; 


the new committee, 


Concerning color, Dr. De Forest | William B. Way, manager, KVOO, 
— monochrome would dominate | Tulsa; Walter E. Wagstaff, general 
he art for the next several years, manager. KIDO, Boise and H. 


but the advent of color television 


: Quenton Cox, 
‘S awaited. 


j land, Ore. 


winds, | 


layed to the transmitter at suburban*| 








BRENEMAN'S HAT IS NOT IN THE| 


RING 


|My hat... or hats, I mean . are 
j in smart millinery salons, coast to 
;} coast. A complete line of beautiful, 


wearable hats for women, styled by 
leading Hollywood designers, now 
bears the Breneman name. 

This is no joke, son .- as you'll 
find out when your wife makes you 
buy her one. ; 





Hat-happily yours, 
TOM BRENEMAN. 


First But Flat 
Tele Pool Enters 
Hall of Congress 


| Passing another 











important mile- 
| stone on the highway to becoming 
the most powerful mass communica- 
|tion medium, television, using the 
combined facilities of NBC, CBS and 
DuMont, penetrated the 
|legislative halls for the first time 
last Friday (3) to televise the open- 
ing session of the 80th Congress. 
Whatever drawbacks the 


|spectator interest, it opened another 
vista into video’s as yet uncharted 
potential for public service through 
broad, democratic education. 
Pooled broadcast, which was trans- 


mitted over the three New York sta- | 


| tions as well as DuMont's WTTG in 
Washington 
ling job on the session’s 
ceremonies. 
;cons which were stationed in the 
‘rear of the House of Representatives 
|directly opposite the Speaker's ros- 
itrum, producer Burke Crotty was 
igiven full sweep of the auditorium 
lin covering the preveedings. Cam- 
eras regularly alternated between 
| panning over the crowded floor and 
icloseup shots of the various Con- 
gressmen, 

Although the reporting job at 
hand was executed with good tech- 
| nique, it was apparent that nobody 
| was prepared for the long dull 
|stretches during the proceedings 
|when roll calls were being taken. 
In the initial 70 minutes of the 
broadcast, one full hour was taken 
'up by two roll calls, an event of no 
great excitement. In an effort to fill 


the breach, announcer John Batch- | 
elder’s voice came -on sporadically 
with incidental information about 


| the traditions and lawmaking tech- , 


niques of the lower House. On the 


whole, it was pallid stuff. 


In a 15-minute period preceding 
the broadcast from within the 
House, announcers Bill Henry and 


Bob Cora, working in an adjoining 
room, brought several House lead- 
ers, including Republican leader 
Charles Halleck and Democratic 
whip Sam Rayburn, before the cam- 
eras where they made the customary 
ritualistic comments. Foreshadowing 
what was to come, this portion of 
the telecast likewise failed to con- 
tribute anything of value to an un- 
derstanding of any of the issues be- 
fore the new Congress, 

Instead of just setting up cameras 
and recording whatever passed be- 
fore them, this telecast could have 
achieved genuine stature by editorial 
preparation in advance for an on- 
the-spot documentary. 
newsreel clips of the House in 
debate, or committees in operation, 
might have served as fillers during 


nation’s | 


specific | 
|program had from the viewpoint of | 


and Philco’s WPTZ in} 
Philadelphia, did a straight report- | 
inaugural | 
Using two Image Orthi- | 


For example, | 


Postwar Pains, Strikes 


Keep Tele From Public 


By BOB STAHL 


What's holding back television from the public? 

Answers to that question have been bandied back and forth by both the 
public and tele execs since the war's end. Despiie charges that competing 
interests have been trying to stifle the new medium through fear of what 
it’s growth would mean to them in the way of possible competition, video 
execs themselves lay the snail's pace growth of the medium chiefly to one 
factor—the war. 





| Unlike other miraculous new inventions that have been promised to an 
| eagerly-awaiting public as part of its postwar dreamworld, elusive video 
| has been lurking around that much-cliched corner for more than 20 years. 
Officials of the industry, immediately after V-J Day, began once more to 
hold out hopes that tele would assume big business proportions before 
the end of 1945. 


| ages and labor strifes, and all their plans of expansion were again quashed. 


Came reconversion difficulties, including material short- 


| Today tele execs have this time to 
the end of 1947 
Evidence that competing forms of 


once more postponed their timetable 


entertainment and 


have also played their part in delaying tele’s advent can, of course, be 


found. But, according to video execs who have most to lose through the 


perennial postponement of their industry, just as much proof can be 


offered to show that films, radio and legit have given tele a helpful thrust 
forward. If cooperation from these potential competitors that might have 
been forthcoming has not been demonstrated in too straightforward a 
manner, it’s attributed to the fact that human nature, being what it is, has 
always been fearful and skeptical of any new invention. 

Tete, can't become big business until there are enough 
out on the market to lure top-coin advertisers into sponsoring video shows. 
And therein lies the war-effected rub. Lllustrative of the way strikes, most 
troublesome phase of the country’s postwar economy, have cut into tele- 
vision plans, is the case of RCA. After finally settling down to a mass- 
production of its new tele models, RCA took more than 10,000 orders for 
sets from the general public within the first two or three weeks they were 
on the market. 

Then John L. Lewis called his United Mine Workers out of the coal pits, 
the nation’s transportation system was tied up and RCA couldn't get 
delivery on many of the component parts needed. Net result to television 
—a further delay in their plans, leaving the 10,000 unfilled orders sus- 
pended in midair. 


Television industry itself, of course, has had its share in stymieing the 
new medium, evidenced mostly by inter-industry color controversy. Rea- 
| sons for the sides taken by both factions in the “color now” or “color in 


of course, sets 





Color Complex 


| five years” arguments are many, with both accusing the other of trying to 
snarl the industry via vociferous arguments that would better have been 
kept from an already-confused public. 

CBS, accused of trying to cloud the issue with demands for commercial 
color video now in an attempt to protect its radio interests, did upset the 
applecart in the minds of many applicants for commercial tele applicants. 
Proof of this is seen in the number of applications withdrawn to “wait for 
color.” 


There are several views on this subject, however. Many of these same 
applicants reportedly became alarmed when they discovered the tremen- 
dously high cost of constructing and operating a tele station. Regardless 
of their beliefs about color, the CBS arguments provided them with a 
smokescreen behind which they could withdraw their applications and 
still save face. Several of these applicants were radio broadcasters who 
had gone into radio on a shoestring and cleaned up. Today, they would 
prefer to protect their radio interests from possible tele competition and 
at the same time shut off their pursestrings from video experimentation. 
Hence, the “let George do it” sentiment. 
| Recent demonstration by RCA of an all-electronic color system with a 
| converter that could be used to bring high-frequency transmissions to 
| low-frequency sets burst the CBS balloon of obsolescence, its most perti- 
| nent argument. DuMont television followed through with another develop- 
' ment in all-electronic color and CBS is still pitching for its sequential 
standards. FCC is expected to rule on whether to set commercial standards 
| now for color video early this month. Regardless of the outcome, it’s to 
/be hoped that both factions then settle down to work and get television 
rolling forward, 


| 








Filmdom Wary : | 








| Films have probably as much to lose as radio if television ever succeeds 
! in throwing off its swaddling clothes, and are naturally wary of it. Both 
Metro and 20th-Fox have withdrawn their station applications, leaving 
Paramount the only major company with an active interest. Film com- 
panies refuse to lease their scripts to television and most of the top siars 
have refused to appear on video programs because of the low pay neces- 
sarily in effect today. Par is leading jhe way, however, by conducting a 
| boff publicity campaign on television on the Coast and other film companies 
are expected to take some stand on the medium as soon as they find out 
what it’s all about. * 
Legit stars, too, have refused for the most part to do tele shows, and for 
| the same reasons. Dramatists’ Guild, however, is an enthusiastic backer 
of video's possibilities, as evidenced by the pact concluded last spring 
between the DG and NBC to showcase new legit scripts via NBC television, 
Professional sports, including baseball, basketball, hockey and boxing, 
nave already thrown their arenas open to tele cameras. Labor unions— 
notably the American Federation of Musicians—are emulating the film 
companies in sitting interestedly on the sidelines to see what this new 
medium is all about before entering into it, but tele so far has made out 
all right without them, 


All signs, therefore, point to 1947 as television's first big year. Once the 
programming techniques have been ironed out, it will undoubtedly take 
its place as one of the top forms of entertainment. Video is technically 
near perfection and, because it’s such a true reporter, holds great promises 
for the public, with its cultural, educational and social significance giving 
promise of becoming even more important than its entertainment qualities. 

Anything that can be picked up by a microphone and a camere lens is 
a natural for television. People sitting in the comfort of their own living 
rooms will be brought important news events as they happen, possibly 
re-enacted within several moments after their occurrence by a group of 
specially-trained actors. Important Government officials will be seen as 
they deliver their messages to the people. 

Television will draw people closer to the Government and the Govern- 
ment closer to its people. Most important of all, television will draw gov- 
ernments in all parts of the world closer together, thereby playing its part 
| in the establishment of the “One World” ideology. As DuMont’s Com- 


the roll call to illustrate the work | mander Mortimer Loewi has repeatedly pointed out, television, because 


required on upcoming bills. In addi- 
tion, some of the crucial issues be- 
fore this Congress could have been 


and other visual devices. Herm. 


it speaks in pictures as well as in words, can topple the Tower of Babel 
| and skirt the existing language barriers between peoples of different races 
| and different nationalities. Significant is the slogan adopted by the Tele- 


manager, KGW. Port- detailed through the use of charts | vision Broadcasters’ Assn. for its amazing new medium—“Uniting All 


Peoples. 


communications. 
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| Hooper 


program Hooperatings (talent popu- 
larity ratings) are not made nation- 
ally or over a cross-section of the 
population as is a Gaflup poll. 
Rather, the sampling is done deliber- 
ately in a group of 33 cities which 
are exceptional in that they have 
local service by all four networks. 
Because we are seeking comparative 
network talent popularity ratings, 
we have to make the measurements 





where all network talent can be 
heard. That rather than any whim 
ef ours, determines our choice of 


localities te sample and keeps us out 


of rural and small town areas where 
the radio fare is extremely varied 
Che cities polled are well-scattered 


geographically throughout the U. S 
The telephone home sample has been 
demonstrated to produce listenership 
recerds for network 


; 
MOst 


programs 


closely approximating cross-Section 
samples in those same cities. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the Hooper 


sample is representative of condi- 
tions in four-network-service cities 
in the U. S. and that network pro- 
gram Hooperatings may be accepted 
as representative of comparative 
network program talent popularity. 
No better device presents itself for 


establishing this popularity measure 
ou programs. Radio buyers and 
sellers have made great progress 
since the advent of the ratings by 
using them to effect increasing ef- 
ficiency in the selection of radio 
talent. 


A Hooperating can, in short, be 
interpreted as a measure of (1) pro- 
gram popularity, qualified by such 
other_factors affecting its audience; 
(2) the time of broadcast; (3) the 
program preceding and following, 
and (4) the programs competing. 

Now to size of sample. The large 
number of periods of the day which 
radio wants sampled (every 15 
minute segment from 8 a.m. to Il 
p.m.) combined with the frequency 
with which that radio wants its 
measurements made (during two full 
weeks each month) creates the big- 
gest sampling operation which any- 


one ever conducted anytime, any- 
where. The samples are: 

Per haif hour 1,380 homes called 
Per hour 2,760 homes called 
Per day 38,000 homes called 
Per week 270,870 homes called 
Per month 429.000 homes called 
Per year 5,155,200 homes called 


"Additional Calls 


That covers only the sampling 
done in 33 cities for the purpose 
of publishing network program 
Hooperatings. In addition, 4,340,000 
calls annually are made in 42 addi- 
tional cities which typically have 
none, one, two or three local net- 
work outlets but which do not have 
local four-network-service. The lat- 
ter are used exclusively in the pub- 


lication of city Hooperating reports | 
which show the comparative popu- | 
larity of network and local programs | 


city-by-city. Inclusion of any inter- 
viewing from these 42 cities in our 
network program 
would create program ratings which 


would be completely without com- | 
parative significance as measures of | 


talent popularity. (That is, avail- 
ability of programs in such cities 
determines programs people can 
listen to.) 

But let’s get back to the 1,380 
homes called per half hour. When 
we start calling we don’t know if 
everybody will be listening to a pro- 
gram or nobody. Either result 
would be significant. If 100 is the 
rating. 1,380 homes would be called 
and all 1,380 would be found listen- 
ing to the same program. In the 
case of a O.O. rating, 1,380 homes 
would be called and nobody found 
listening. The sample is the same 
in both cases. 

In our last three week-long 
veys weekly average evening set- 
in-use went from 29.7 to 31.9 to 32.3. 
If you want to translate this into 
homes for each 1,380 called, the 
average number of listeners 
from 410 to 440 to 445. 
same 


During the 


as not listening went from 970 to/|! 
940 and then to 935. Is that sig- 
nificant? Well, the same sort of 


thing has happened each year since 


1934 during this particular season. | 


The sample looks stable. 

Hew about low rating shows? In 
the last three reports “Doctors Talk 
It Over,” a low rating program, re- 
ceived a 0.9, then 1.5, then 1.5. If 
this were a half-hour show, this 
would meart-ihat the number of lis- 
teners went from 12 te 20 to 20. 
But of equal stabilizing influence on 
the result is the total which would 
have been tabulated as not listening 
Those totals would have been 1,368 


Hooperatings | 


sur- | 


went | 


period the persons tabulated | 


‘Punctures’ Ratings 


Continued on page 113 








1found not listening on the night of 
‘October 21st; 1,360 not listening on 
‘the night of November 4th; and 
| 1,360 not listening on the night of 
November 18th. Actually, this is a 
quarter-hour program with half that 


sample. But is it stable? I'll leave 
it to you. At this same season one 
year ago the program’s rating 
was 1.6. 


During the Oct. 16, '46 broadcast 
of Bing Crosby we used two dif- 
ferent samples. One sample was 
1,380. Its Crosby rating was 24.0. 
The second sample was three times 


as big as the first. Its Crosby rating 


was 24.2 

During the Oct. 23, '46 broadcast 
of Bing Crosby we used four dif- 
ferent samples. Three of the sam- 


ples totalled approximately the same 
number of calls each: 1,381, 1,382 and 


1,406 The fourth sample was the 
combination of the first three; 4,169 
homes called. Sample A produced 
a rating of 18.1; sample B, 17.9; 
sample C, 19.1, The triple sample, 
a combination of A, R and C was 


18.3. 
During the Oct. 30, ’46 broadcast 
of Bing Crosby we again used four 
different samples. The total calls 
this time were: 1,357, 1,386, 1353. 
The combined sample tetalled 4,096. 
The ratings were as follows: 143, 
14.8, 14.6 The combined (triple) 
sample produced a 14.8 
Does the radio business want to 
spend three times as much to ob- 
tain those fractional changes in the 
direction of greater accuracy in 
ratings? I don’t think so. 
The Way Out | 
There is a way 


out of the con- 


fusion There is a way to treat 
Hooperatings factually and unemo- 
tionally. It involves treating radio 


and radio measurements as they are 
rather than as one might wish them 
to be. It involves using Hooperat- 
ings the way they. are designed to 
be used: 


A network program Hooperating 


is a measure of comparative network | 


program, popularity, reflecting also 
influence on that popularity of such 
factors as time of broadcast, 
sram preceding and following, pro- 
grams competing but not of network 
strength. 

A city Hooperating Is a 
of competitive program 
within a city reflecting also influ- 
ence on that popularity of such fac- 
tors as time of broadcast, program 
preceding and 


measure 


competing, but not of _ station 
strength. 
There are two measurements in 


radio which have been designed to 
make complete audience compari- 
sons between programs, stations or 





age area. 


pro- | 


popularity | 


following, programs | 














BILL PERRY 


Tenor 


“SATURDAY NIGHT SERENADE” 
9:45-10:15 p.m. EST, CBS 
Going on 10th Year With Pet Milk 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 








When 


use all 


networks. 
general 


they come into 


to create the total audience to a 
program will be reflected in one 


measurement. They are: 


1. National Hooperatings, designed 
to show the combined effect of 


talent and network in reaching all 


U. S. radio homes. We will do this 
by actually sampling all types of 
U. S. radio homes. This measure- 


ment is still in the proposal stage. 
2. Area Hooperatings, designed to 
show the combined effect of talent 
and station in reaching all radio 
homes in the station’s listener cover- 


ties claimed by the station. We are 
currently producing Area Hooperat- 
ings. 

Until such time as National 
Hooperatings and Area Hooperatings 
become generally available, it is true 
that the information available to 
the buyer of talent is more precise 
and 


better 


than the in 
formation available to the buyer of 


engineered 


time. This is not an excuse for him 
to use the popularity rating as a 
substitute for all the other radio 


records available to him. 
Appraisals of radio’s strength and 
values, in addition to the Hooperat- 


ings, should be made with the fol- 
lowing records before one: 

1. Listener coverage map. 

2. Radio homes in claimed coun- 
ties. 

3. Retail sales in claimed coun- 
ties. 

4. Population and employment 


‘ characteristics. 
5. Time rate-card. 





| beads of perspiration off his flushed face. 
| one thing, my obituary. 


factors contributing | 


We do this by sampling | 
|} all types of radio homes in all coun- 


| they 
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satisfying the other authors who always feel that their sacred words are 
being maliciously mutilated. The pressure of trying to make a 40-minuie 
script fit into a 30-minute time slot, without cutting. The pressure of proy- 
ing to the censor that though the original joke may have been dirty, the 
swiich is clean, The pressure of satisfying my soul that that is actually 


true. 


The pressure, week after week, of seeing the hilariously funny ideas 
I created on Sunday being cremated on Monday. 
living, which isn’t often, I feel like I'm living in a mental incinerator. 
wife is complaining that I don't come home nights any more 


When I feel like I'm 
My 
..my secre- 


tary is complaining about the same thing...my friends aren't complain- 


ing because I have no friends. 


take another red pill.” 


My children are suggesting that my wife 
| get married. Only my agent and my ulcers are happy. 


Excuse me, I gotta 


So Irving threw a red pill into himself while I helped him get the glass 


of water to his mouth 
“Holy catfish, it’s late! 
It’s only 8:30. Your 
‘I was looking at my 
crazy, my stopwatch 


It's already 
= watch 
stopwatch. 


Oh 


Then he nervously pulled out a 
12 o'clock.” 
must be 
That's 
that pressure of getting enough ‘spread,’ 
then when you get it, oh, that pressure of getting off the air on time 


watch and said 
“Twelve o’clock?”, [ said 
“Oh 
another 


wrong.” excuse me,” he 


thing that 


said. 
drives me 


and 


sO 
that the announcer can spend 45 seconds telling everybody to save used 
fat the same used fat that the announcer before him and the announce: 
after him told everybody to save. That’s what’s killing me used fat! 


Excuse me, I gotta take a white pill.” 
“To tell you the truth, Uncle Dick,” Irving continued, as he wiped the 


“These days I'm only sure of 


And that’s the one thing I've written that I insist 


must be engraved on my tombstone without changes, cuts or revisions. If 
ever a son of yours should want to be a writer or producer of radio, for 
God's sake show it to him before he makes up his mind.” 
And so, son, here’s what Irving wrote, and if you still want to be a 
writer and producer of comedy shows, you have my blessing and sympathy, 
“Here lies the script for Solomon Grundy 


Born on Sunday 
Polished on 
> 


Cut on Wednesday 


Monday 


tevised on Tuesday 


Previewed dn Thursday 
Censored on Friday 
Revised on Saturday 
Broadcast on Sunday 


Buried on Monday 








‘Clucksters’ 


Continued from page 110" 


there trying to arrange her mental 
notes in order not to confuse her 
report to the girls of the South 
Pontiac Chevrolet Drivers & Widows 
of Pedestrians Club back home. 
Another group—or sub-group, per- 
haps—might be the Glum Lums: 
honest, hard-working men who are 
dragged to the broadcast by 
wives merely because the 
can’t park the car. The Glum Lums 
sit more or less quietly, occasionally 
snarling softly at the proceedings 
don’t listen to even when 
they’re home. These men are, in 
the main, desirable, because they 
occupy a seat that might be taken 


1 


Here lies the script for Solomon Grundy.” 


infant cries. All too frequently, how- 


ever, a child comes into the world 
without that cry. Instead, his first 
sound is a laugh. Not an ordinary 


| laugh, but one which starts at a high 


their | 
missus | 


by the most horrendous of all Cluck- | 


ster types—the dreaded, 
Larnyx Freak. 

When a baby is born, the obstet- 
rician spanks his fanny and the 


nauseating 








j 


| 
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pitch, modulates inte a whinny, de- 
scends to a deep rumble, then throbs 
into a bombastic shrill vibrato. This 
baby grows up to be a Larnyx Freak 
All through his school years he 
disrupis classes and assemblies by 
throwing back his head, pounding 
his knees and piercing the eardrums 
of people within a half mile radius. 
There are some people who laugh 
at the Freak’s nerve-wracking noises 
and he is encouraged to longer, 
louder and more frequent outbursts 
His avocation becomes the pursuit 
of being heard. Despite detectives 
hired by some agencies to prohibit 
the human hyena from _ entering 
their studios, many are still slipping 
past the “private ears” and staking 
out seats where they can do the 
most harm, They wait until a laugh 


from the audience is fizzling out, 
then just before the comedian goes 
,on to his next mot, the Larnyx 


| everything. 





| who suck 








Freak bursts into action, atomizing 
It-is to be hoped that 
some day all of these stomach- 
turning zombies can be gathered in 
one studio and given enough vocal 
chords to hang themselves. 


The Backgrounders | 
The backgrounders are an assort- 
ment of nuisances. They are the 
hackers who cough up their lungs 
in the middle of a medical report 
on cigarettes; they are the sneezers 
who blast their nares during a soap 
powder pitch; they are the mum- 
blers who mutter at the high-point 
of a 10-minute adaptation of “War 
and Peace;” they are the gaspers 
in air when a sound man 
makes like Olsen & Johnson with 
the artillery; they are the titterers 
who tit when a glamour boy has 
to put on glasses to read his script: 
they are the whisperers who whisp 
about the movie queen’s strawberry 
hair; they are the snorters and snif- 
fers and nose-blowers and belchers 
who test their various organs when 
they are bored with onstage pro- 
ceedings. 

Finally, there are the Screaming 
Meemies. These are the little loused- 
up libidos that are usually found 
where a young male singer or pop- 
ular screen idol of the Saturday 
matinee mob is lending part of his 
all to the airwaves. At the age 
where, 20-years ago, a girl would 
be learning to tat and make 
brownies, the Screamers of today 
travel in cosmeticized wolf packs, 
rushing through open studio doors 
with shrill cries in their ostrich 
throats, filling the air with the noises 
of an upset aviary. 

So there you have the barnyard 
animals of radio, the slag of the 
studio audiences. It is unfortunate 
that we cannot escape them without 
escaping audiences altogether. 

But we cannot escape audiences, 
because they give to us writers that 
32 minutes of noise, 
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During the past year ABC is the only network 
to show an increase in share of night-time 
audience. This is due, of course, to improved 
programming, which accounts for many of the 
awards won by ABC stars in the Motion 
Picture Daily Annual Radio Poll. 
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Bing Crosby Henry Morgan 


Best Male Vocalist (popular), first Most Promising Star of Tomorrow, first 
Best Master of Ceremonies, first Best Comedy Show, second 
Champion of Champions, second (tie) Best Comedian, third 


Film Player Most Effective on the Air, third 
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% HULBURD PHOTO 
vee rae John Hersey’s 
Serge Koussevitzky Boston Symphony Hiroshima Story 





~< 


Symphonic Conductor, second Symphonic Orchestra, second Best News Broadcasts of 1946 by News- 
paper, Magazine and Radio Columnists 
and Critics, third 
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Theatre Guild on the Air Paul Whiteman Milton Cross 
Drometic Programs, second Musical Shows, second (tie) Studio Announcers, third (tie) 

















Don McNeill's Harry Wismer Tom Breneman's 
Breakfast Club Sportscasters, third (tie) Breakfast in Hollywood 
Doytime Programs, second Daytime Programs, third 


merican Broadcasting Company 


A NETWORK OF 238 RADIO STATIONS SERVING AMERICA 
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SOUND OFF — with Mark Warnow 
GUY LOMBARDO 

WARRIORS OF PEACE 
FOOTBALL BROADCASTS 











HOUR OF CHARM 
Phil Spitalny and the 
All-Girl Chorus and Orchestra 


REXALL 
DRUG COMPANY 







theyre 
* ayer-borne! 








THE ar) 

REXALL DRUG RADIO SHOW 

starring Jimmy Durente S 

st we eooortae room 
; rt 





HIRES SUNDAY PARTY « 
Phil Hanna, Lovise Carlyle, 
Phil Davis’ Orchestra 








n. W. ayer & Son, inc. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit 





THE TELEPHONE HOUR 
Donald Voorhees, 

the Bell Telephone Orchestra, 
and world-famous soloists 


Sen Francisco, Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 


ATLANTIC FOOTBALL AND 
BASEBALL BROADCASTS 
AND TELECASTS 











Greetings 











VOX PoP 


(SINCE ‘32) 





RAY 
Full CBS Network Tuesdays for B L O C H ( 


LIPTON'S 














Address 83 Tuscan Court, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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GREETINGS 
from 


JACK BENNY 


AND FROM MY CAST 


MARY LIVINGSTONE 
PHIL HARRIS 
ROCHESTER 

DENNIS DAY 

DON WILSON 
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FROM MY WRITERS 


| 

SAM PERRIN 

4 MILT JOSEFSBERG 
GEORGE BALZER 
| 


SS Spe assesses D 


JOHN TACKABERRY 





FROM MY PRODUCER 


BOB BALLIN 





AND FROM MY SPONSOR 


LUCKY STRIKE 
CIGARETTES 


ems OE SERA KETTLE 
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EWI 
WASEY 


- and Company 








i on 


Carnation Contented Hour 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Lone Journey 

Barbasol Midnite Matinees 

Young People’s Church of the Air 
Gabriel Heatter 


. - « and other programs 

for Kreml, Barbasol, Forhan's, 
Primrose House, House of Herbs, 
Harvester and Dutch Masters Cigars, 
Musterole, Pertussin, 

Albers Cereals, Carnation, Friskies, 
Larvex, and Zonite. 








A RHYTHM 
BOYS 











ON THE AIR 





JOAN DAVIS AMOS AND ANDY 
SHOW RINSO 


CBS— MONDAYS | NBC—TUESDAYS 





NOW 


EXCLUSIVE 


VICTOR RECORDING 
ARTISTS | 





PERSONAL MANAGEMENT Pp AU L KA P 


400 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 






























A MARSHALL FIELD STATION 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


BY AVERY-KNODEL 
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Tae year DANCER-FITZGERALD-SAMPLE concentrated its-show prob- 
lems in the hands of show people by organizing SHOW PRODUCTIONS, Inc. SHOW PRO- 
. DUCTIONS, Inc., a part of DANCER-FITZGERALD-SAMPLE, set out to accomplish 


these objectives: 


6 TES inert eae OO RT 


] TO MAKE IT EASIER FOR CREATIVE PEOPLE TO DO THEIR 
®* FINEST WORK. SHOW PRODUCTIONS, Inc., understands 
and appreciates the problems of creative work—and is able to 
cooperate with these talents in ways that lighten the load of 
; details, appointments and conferences. This conserves creative 


time and frees it for the best creative results. 


? TO ENCOURAGE NEW SHOW IDEAS AND NEW TALENT. 
* SHOW PRODUCTIONS, Inc., makes it easier for the man with 
an idea to reach the people in our office who have authority to 
pass judgment and make decisions. This helps anyone with a 
good idea to receive prompt hearing, clear understandmg and 

fast action. ... IT’S CLICKING! 


PRODUCTIONS, Inc. with its headquarters in our offices at 247 Park 





Avenue in New York is managing the shows in New York, Chicago, Hollywood and ‘Toronto. 
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ANCER- IT 7GERALD- SAMPLE, ING. 


Advertising 





247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. a 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ilinois 


Royal Bank Building, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 
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BEGINNING SIXTH YEAR “TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT” 


PHIL BAKER 





Management: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


QUESTIONS COMPILED BY MISS EDITH OLIVER, PH.D. 


BIOW ADVERTISING AGENCY 






































































WWSW continues to lead! 
Wins N. W. Ayer & Son award || CONGRATULATIONS 
To 
ee we | 


FRANK R SMITH : 
STATION W WS W - PGHe 
CONGRATULATIONS, AYER RADIO AWARDS UUDGES HARRY OFBRIEN, 
DICK DORRANCE AND MATTHEW CHAPPEL HAVE VOTED YOUR STATI ON 
FIRST PLACE UNDER FIVE THOUSAND WATTAGE CLASSIFICATION, 
YOUR TROPHY BEING ENGRAVED WILL BE SENT TO YOU END OF MONTH 
WITH CERTIFICATE OF PERFORMANCE, YOUR SPLENDID COOPERATION — 
"IN MAKING FOOTBALL 814 SUCCESS EARNESTLY APPRECIATED BY 
Ma He AYER 4-90, MARY THANKS FOR YOUR PASTICIPATION. 





SPY COSIRASY WILE arrnectad 





For the past ten years, N. W. Ayer & Son has used WWSW in sports coverage. In 
their first year of competitive prizes, we accept and proudly add to our collection of 
national awards the N. W. Ayer & Son Gold Cup for outstanding promotion of foot- 
ball broadcasts. 


Pittsburghers know that WWSW always carries the ball with extensive sports, flash 
news and special event coverage as well as showmanship. The award is more proof 
of what we've been saying—WWSW is Pittsburgh’s magic carpet for both listeners 
and advertisers, 


More Listeners Per Dollar in Pittsburgh 


WWSW & FM Affiliate WMOT—Pittsburgh’s Only Indepen- 
dent & 24-Hour Station—Represented by Forjoe & Co. 
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AND ITS 


MILLION 
TEEN-AGE 
READERS 
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FOR A DIRECT WIRE 
TO NEW ENGLAND-— 


SS" that’s WHDH! 


LEADS IN NEW ENGLAND 
i WITH 
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Acceptance isn’t easily won. That’s why it’s 








smart to direct your sales talks to New 


Englanders over their own INDEPENDENT 














| | . station. The WHDH policy of better pro- 


gramming, to suit New England tastes, guar- 








antees enthusiastic acceptance for advertisers. © 











ON THE HALF-HOUR American League Champions “MUSIC FOR BREAKFAST” 


All news periods completely written and Becton Red Sex 
edited by Station's independent news e 


staff R 
F Boston Braves ” “ 
Special news commentary daily by Ray CARNIVAL OF MUSIC 
Kierman, one of New England's foremost FOOTBALL . 
news analysts. 





1b el 





th 
esas emnthasiael “BACK BAY MATINEE” 
college games 













| 
By 


Boston Yanks professional 


games Three of Boston’s 
Leading Participaiion Shows 


AS nh SCE elt aah octal a me apna ence a deli a ae 


HOCKEY 


Boston Bruins 


















Check Now for Availabilities 
6 ST. JAMES AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


5000 WATTS...850 ON THE DIAL 
Represented by John Blair & Company 
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MARX B. LOE 


NOW FREELANCING 


WOULD LIKE TO TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO THANK C.B.S., ITS 
MANAGEMENT, AND ITS PERSONNEL, FOR 8 WONDERFUL YEARS. 


Current 
“RADIO READER'S DIGEST" 
for Halimark 
ces 


Beginning January 26th 
“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD" 
for Goodyear 
ABC 


both, Rayshow, Inc., Productions 


One East 54th Street 
New York City 





ELDRIDGE PACKHAM 


Director 


CHESTERFIELD SUPPER CLUB 


























~ FROM HOLLYWOOD 
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\9 —all you great guys and gals of the 


‘WINNER TAKE ALL’ 


gang... 


for making the 3:30-4:00 spot on CBS such a happy 
and satisfying one every day in the week. 


Thanks to our great MC—Bill Cullen—Johnny Till- 
man, our announcer; Mal West, our engineering 
wizard; Chet Kingsbury, our organist; Frank Dodge, 
our CBS production man; Jeannie McCarthy and 
Barbara Olsan, our merchandise slaves—and all the 


wonderful CBS folk who've helped so much to make 
WINNER TAKE ALL a smooth running operation. 


(PS: Thanks, too, to the many agency men who've indicated 
in such positive terms their active interest in seeing 
the show go commercial.) 


Sincerely, 


BILL TODMAN MARK GOODSON 
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up-to-the-minute 
man 


FOR ALMOST a quarter-century WOR’s reputation for complete, unbiased, 
objective newscasting has been one of the bright stars in radio. It’s men like 
George Carson Putnam who have helped to make it glow. What he thinks 
of news and how it should be handled, would make a Greeley or a Pulitzer 
beam and what listeners think of Putnam makes Hooper history. For instance, 
one of his quarter-hours pulls half as many listeners as Hooper ordinarily 
finds tuned to Fred Allen! 

Putnam’s personality has a lot to do with his popularity. His voice is as 
distinctive as a Cartier wrapup and resonant as a bass viol. Walter Winchell 
once wrote, “George Putnam is the greatest male voice 1n American radio.” 
And TIME says, “No other newscaster in New York has attracted as many 
listeners as George Putnam.” 

WOR has George Carson Putnam spotted at some of its best times 
throughout the week. In fact, he’s aired on Sunday at 11:00 A.M., when 
97% of all New Yorkers, according to Crossley, are up and having breakfast. 
That time, by the way, ts for sale — now. Why not call WOR today and find 
out how economically George Carson Putnam’s up-to-the-minute news can 
make up-to-the-minute sales for your product or service? The number is 
PE 6-8600; the address, WOR — that power-full station at 1440 Broadway, 
in New York. 
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| EDDY DUCHIN 


KRAFT MUSIC HALL 








NBC, Thursday, 9 P.M., E.S.T. 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








May You Ali Be 


“LONG FOR THIS WORLD” 


AJAX CASSIDY 


c/o THE WILLIAM O’MORRIS AGENCY 
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BUTTE, CALI. | DON LEE DELIVERS 


HUMBOLDT, CALIF. 


2 TIMES the audience of Network “A” 


YUBA, CALIF. 


eee 31 TIMES the audience of Network “B” 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 
83 TIMES the audience of Network “C” 


SHASTA, CALIF. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF. 





Weeeeay = IN THESE IMPORTANT PACIFIC COAST 


JOSEPHINE, ORE. 





DOUGLAS, ORE. 


GRAYS HARBOR, WASH, THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE TERRIFIC COVERAGE OBTAINABLE ONLY 




























































































LEWIS, WASH. WITH THE 41 STATIONS OF THE DON LEE BROADCASTING SYSTEM -- 
pe Oe PROVED BY THE GREATEST REGIONAL SURVEY EVER MADE BY C. E. HOOPER | 
THURSTON, WASH. 
SHOSHONE, IDAHO. 
DON LE E The Nation’s Greatest Regional Network 
| BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
* , 
| Sehwimmer « Scott, Inc. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
CHICAGO 
| 
RADIO | PICTURES f 
Sth Year With Comedy Short Series \ 
EDDIE CANTOR COLUMBIA PICTURES | 
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Whenever anyone finances a play, a motion picture, or a radio 
. program, he does so with the expectation that it will make money. 
| The play and the motion picture have the objective of attracting enough 


people to the box office to return a profit. 


The commercial radio program has the objective of attracting 
enough people to stores to return a profit. 
It is this ability to attract customers that distinguishes the hit from 


@ the flop in all three fields of entertainment. 








YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING 





New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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hat the New Near and 5000 Watts 













we, mean to KAV! 
Naan ge Qi7 A 4 ° 
a micron ods 657%. 
Vin A oo 
a gle more 


1g 30) TR With 5,000 watt operation, KQV will broad- 
cast a sure-fire signal to 1,174,679 people 
within the five MV/M contour (*not 0.5) 
during the day, and to 1,059,302 people 
within the five MV/M area (*not 0.5) during 
the evening hours. This clear, unfailing re- 
ception will add abundantly to the enjoy- 
ment and popularity of KQV—a popularity 
that has grown tremendously in the past 
year because KQV is 


Pitiburnghs Aggressive Station 


*If you're interested in 0.5 MV/M coverage, 
write us. We have the figures. 


The Station that originated "Opinion-aire”’ 
1410 ON YOUR DIAL 


Basic Mutual Network a National Representatives: WEED & CO. 
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“BREAK THE BANK” 


THE BIGGEST MONEY 
PAYING SHOW ON THE AIR 


and 


THE SEASON'S 
MOST EXCITING SHOW 
9:00 P.M., E.S.T., A.B.C., NETWORK 
A WOLF ASSOCIATES PRODUCTION 
FOR BRISTOL-MYERS 
(SAL HEPATICA—MUM) 


a: *. * 


Available “Try ‘n’ Find Me” — An Exciting 


5-a-Week Audience Show of Proven Merit 


WOLF ASSOCIATES, INC. 
420 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 
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Memo fo: Miss Irene Roche 


of BBDO'S script 
filing department 













attached are the scripts for one week's 





network radio programs 
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Radio Program pep and produced by--+ 
Barren, Bante. DuRstTive s OsBons, fae. 








THE CRESTA BLANCA 
WINE COMPANY 
presents 
“THE HOLLYWOOD PLAYERS" 
Starring GREGORY PECK 
in "HEAVEN CAN WALT" 














Radio Program pn and produced by.-+ 
BORN, far 


Barres, Bante, Duastixe & Os 














TRONG'S THEATRE 
























ARMS 
| OF TODAY 
presents : 
“THE MAN T MARR ss THE WILDROOT co., INC. 
starring : 
presents 





EVELYN KEYES 
KING COLE TRIO TIME 








in spots with 
forty one accounld. 

















BATTEN, BAR 
’ TON, DURST 
: INE & OSB 
NEW YORK e ORN, INC Adv 8; 
BOSTON « . vertising Agency Par See 
BU gency with : ‘ 
FFALO * CLEVELAND e DETRO he Opes it 
iT « LOS AN 
GELES 











PITTSBURGH 
e MINNEAP 
OLIS * CHICAGO ee SAN FRANCIS 
cO e« HOLLY 
woopdD 
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AIR- FEATURES 


247 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 











Greetings and continued success to 


VARIETY — America's No. 1 


guide to show business and radio. 





TOM SHIRLEY 


The Telephone Hour—NBC 
Armstrong’s “Theatre of Today”—GBS 
“The Hallmark Program”—CBS 

Drew Pearson—ABC 


and good old Stan Lomax 


Management: DELL PETERS 


























Kiernan’s Corner 


By WALTER KIERNAN 





















(American Broadcasting Company and laternational 
News Service) 


When “Variety” was born, Roosevelt was president, 
DeForest was fooling around with a thing called a “vacuum 
tube" and Jack Benny was playing violin with a bow made 
from his own strawberry curls. 


* * * 


At that time Crosby didn't own a horse and Hope didn't 
own a joke. The Cherry Sisters had a network but they 
weren't on it... they were behind it. 





A "sponsor'’ was a nervous godfather at a christening, 
“commercial was the hotel opposite the railroad station 
and "a rating” was a British sailor. 


*“ * & 


Sarah Bernhardt was starting another farewell tour and it 
was freely predicted that none would ever draw like Caruso 
e+. especially any little guy in a bow tie. 


* * * 


And "Variety" has been with us all the way... from John 
Bunny to Bugs Bunny... from “The Great Train Robbery” 
to that thing Mike Jacobs staged last summer. 





* ° n 


And it's my guess that if men finally succeed in blowing 
themselves off the earth with the atom the plate on 
"Variety's" press will read "Sock Finish for World!" 
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You Better Learn the Lingo, Paddy, Because Even Your Old Man Is In Show Business Now... 




























“Stix Nix 
Hix Pix” :.. 


what does 








that mean, 


Mommy? 





We know not many of you get up early enough to hear Hi Jinx on WNBC every morning at 8:30—so we'd just like 
to thank you this way for all the things all the people in show business have taught us. 
JINX FALKENBURG ~ PADDY FALKENBURG-McCRARY TEX McCRARY 


OBERT Q. LEWIS 


SENDS BEST WISHES FOR 









































| Record 


Breaking 
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Sherman & Marquette, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


eff> 





CHICAGO * NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD 
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Our story is simple and to the point. We are proud 


of our Station, the work we have accomplished here 





in the six years of our existence, the honors that have 





been bestowed upon us by radio editors and others 





for our programming and public service. Consider- 


ing this record, our know-how, and the fact that our 





market is one of the largest in the country, we are 
certain we can serve you to your complete satisfac- i 


tion. 





WPAT 


7 Church Street, Paterson 1, N. J. 





Transcriptions ARMORY 4-3400 PENNSYLVANIA 6-2945 
FREDRIC W. ZIV COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Chio ° 









































Sow eax... 
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Singing to You on Saturday Nights from 
Hollywood 
CBS 


\ 
\’ 
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MCA ARTISTS, LTD. 
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SMEAR 








VICTOR BORGE 


CONCERTS 
VICTOR BORGE SHOW rs 
9:30 Monday Night | 
WNBC—NBC COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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WE LOVE VARIETY!!! 
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LENNEN & MITCHELL, Inc. - Advertising + 17 East 45th Street, New York 17,N.Y. - 308 N. Redeo Drive, Beverly Hills, California 
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Rine Our, Witp BE ts 


ee Me em Se ce ee ee mi a by ALFRED TENNYSON————- 


Ri. out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

| : Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


| Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 





Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

| And ancient forms of party strife; 

| Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


| Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
— (| But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

















Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 





Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 








Gree Goceck Tike 
GUARDIAN OF 
AMERICAN FREEDOM 








50,000-WATT CBS AFFILIATE + REPRESENTED BY PETRY 
THE GOODWILL STATION, INC., Fisner siuoc., DETROIT 


ia G. A. RICHARDS, PRES. * OWEN F. URIDGE, VICE-PRES. & GEN. MGR. 
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RADIO 


VARIETY says ... “Olsen's line of 
gab is fast and funny, and as emcee 
he manages to infuse the show with 
a clambake spirit in which anything 
goes." 


RECORDS 


THE BILLBOARD says .. . " ‘Let's 
Play House,’ with Johnny Olsen and 
Bette Buckner going back vocally to 
their childhood days, make the 
dittying count." (Apollo No. 1013) 
Also, in Swedish Dialect, "The 
Smorgasbord Song" Victor No. 25- 
1055. 





TELEVISION 


THE BILLBOARD says ... ‘Zip and 
zany emsee, Johnny Olsen, was in 
rare shape and with his fast patter 
proved himself, as usual, a topnotch 
video entertainer.” 











THEATRE 


THE EVENING TRIBUNE, LAW- 
RENCE, MASS. says ... "The jam- 
packed Warner Theatre, which has 
echoed to the laughter provoked by 
the best comics in vaudeville, never 
had a more engaging entertainer 
than Johnny Olsen, nor a more re- 
ceptive audience." 





7OUNNy ri usé® 





“LADIES BE SEATED” - - “OLSEN RUMPUS ROOM” 


Both on ABC Coast-to-Coast and TELEVISION 





Thanks to.’”’“QUAKER OATS” (Aunt Jemima) Our Sponsor—and My Gal PENNY 























WARD BERT 


MARTY 














WILSON 


LEE 


GLICKMAN 








HEARD TOGETHER ON 
‘Warm-Up Time”’ 
“Sports Extra”’ 
“Take A Tip From Me’’ 


NEW YORK’S STATION FOR SPORTS 
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FROM THE 


“WU HLS. 


CELEBRATING THEIR fi YVEAR on the 


a a _ALKA-SELTZER 


Programe’ 
LOUIS 6. co ING. Creator and Owner 


250 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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— UNWES PARKS cecdusine Radio Representative 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. » 12511 HORTENSE STREET, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 
QUIZ KIDS PROGRAM IS BROADCAST SUNDAYS 4:00 P.M. (EST) COAST-TO-COAST NBC NETWORK 


* * * 


 G NETWORK PROGRAMS SELLING Miles Laboratories Products: ) 





LUM AND ABNER....6 YEARS OLD QUEEN FOR A DAY....FIRST YEAR 
NEWS OF THE WORLD....6 YEARS OLD HISTORICAL ALMANAC 
NEWSPAPER OF THE AIR... 11 YEARS OLD OF THE AIR....4 YEARS OLD 


New! 01 ROGERS Saturday Night Roundup! 
Produced by.... WADE ADVERTISING AGENCY 


General Aduertising Counsel 


cnhti_cago + t 0 $ AN GEteE S§ 


LKA-SELTZER. .. ONE-A-DAY cram, VITAMINS | 
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CLIP GY NS WOT 


“CAN YOU TOP THIS?” 












































SENATOR FORD ® PETER DONALD ® JOE LAURIE, JR. ® WARD WILSON ® HARRY HERSHFIELD 


eoPP ALN OLIV i°° ED. J. WEBER cog PERK MAN”? 


Gen'l Mgr. 


N BC 7 156 W. 44th St.. New York 18, N. Y. WO 14 
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Thanks Santa 
For A 
Swell Year 











Season’s Greetings 


ROY BARGY 


Musical Conductor and Arranger 









SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL 
HERB 
SHRINER 














For 


JIMMY DURANTE 
GARRY MOORE 
RADIO PROGRAM FOR 


REXALL wT 























On CBS Every Friday Evening WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
~ PROMOTION 
a na 
Management: WM. McCAFFREY Kh 
SID BAKAL 
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Continued Success 


LO 


VARIETY 


DANNY THOMAS 
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the music 


JOHN CART 


composer-conductor 


WOR-MUTUAL 


Chita a aacceaail” 
Gabriel Heater’s “A Brighter Tomorrow,” “The Carrington Playhouse” 


WCBS 








“Columbia Workshop,” “Richard Lawless” 









WNBC 


“Playhouse of Favorites,” ““The House in the Country” 


WORLD TRANSCRIPTIONS 


MGM, Columbia, RKO Spots 



































AMERICA’S TOP HEADLINE SINGING GROUP 


RCA VICTOR 
FAVORITES 










Zanzibar, N. Y. C. 
Bill Robinson Rhythm Revue 
R.C.A. Victor Records 


Radio Guest Stars — Philco Hall of Fame — Hobby 
Lobby — Kate Smith Show — Jack Smith Show 





Associated Program Service — Lang Worth 
Feature Programs — N.B.C. Thesaurus and 
Their Nation-Wide Associated Radio Stations 


All Major Theatres 


Personal Direction 


ED KIRKEBY 
2908 R.K.O. Bidg. 
New York 20, N. Y. 




























JIMMY 





BLA 


AND HIS 


MUSIC 





WMAQ 


6:00-6:15 P.M. 
Monday Thru Friday 


For 


Chicago Motor Club 
146TH WEEK 





BLADE 


JIMMY 





AND HIS 


MUSIC 


RONDO RECORDS 


CANADIAN CAPERS 
THE DOLL DANCE 
AFTER YOU'VE GONE 
| ANDALUCIA 
12TH ST. RAG 


WAITING FOR THE 
ROBERT E. LEE 



































“HIRES TO YA'" 
FOR SECOND YEAR 
HIRES SUNDAY PARTY 
ABC, COAST-TO-COAST 





[SB pr sabre Nai 
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CSRS 88 
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: 
4 
| Boy! What a Hooper I’d Have, If People Could 
| Just Tear Themselves Away From Their Radios 
Long Enough to Answer the Phone. 

} 
| | COAST TO COAST N. B.C. EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
aa 

| 

| 1 
| : P. S.: If You Want to Wish Me a Happy New Year, Just 
; Pray That | Can Keep My Swell Gang With Me on the Show 
4 ql 
| & : 
% - 
Happy New Year! Everybody! 

| 
5 

| 
T JERRY COLONNA 

| . 
E 
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American radio 
belongs to the American people and 


we consider it a sacred trust.” 





COLONEL ROBERT R. McCORMICK 


CHICAGO 11 
ILLINOIS 


50,000 Watts 


720 
On Your Dial 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
Eastern Sales Office: 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ” 


West Coast Representatives: Keenan and Eickelberg 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco4 e« 411 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 13 






A Clear Channel Station ...+e-. 
Serving the Middle West 
























































@ It looks complex but if you know 
the ropes it’s simple. Weed and 
Company men know the ropes and 


know the people. 


AND COMPANY 


RADIO STATION REPRESENTATIVES 
New York @ Boston © Chicago © Atlanta 
Detroit @ San Francisco @ Hollywood 





























8 P.M., E.S.T. ON ITS 41ST ANNIVERSARY 





Management 


Hollywood 









, 
ee CONGRATULATIONS 
CAMPBELL SOUPS E: y. ARIETY 


c=. JACK CARSON 
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Season's Greetings 
and | 
Happy Consequences 
Truth Or Consequences 
For DUZ 
‘ry Saturday 
30 p.m. PST 
NEC. Coast-to-Coast 
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- GREETINGS 


Mildred Benton 





























Season’s Greetings 


JACK MILLER 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 








“KATE SMITH SINGS 
ALDRICH FAMILY 

MOLLE MYSTERY THEATRE 
HALLMARK READER'S DIGEST 
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DECCA RECORDS 


+ vent Bt ere A OS8-5 Des 




















Y LOMBARDO 


AND WIS ROYAL CAMMDTANS 
Currently At The | 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
NEW YORK 
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ON THE AIR Exclusive Management 


For U. S. Army Recruiting MUSIC CORPORATION 


Monday, 9:30 p.m., EST, on Mutual Network OF AMERICA 
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I’m speaking for JACK CARSON, 


For HILDEGARDE — and me, 





For CAMPBELL’S SOUPS and ROBERT, TROUT— 





“Good Luck, VARIETY!” 


@ THE JACK CARSON SHOW— WEDNESDAY NIGHTS AT 8 EST (REPEAT BROADCAST AT 9 PCT) 
@ THE CAMPBELL ROOM...STARRING HILDEGARDE—SUNDAY NIGHTS AT 9 EST 
@ ROBERT TROUT WITH THE NEWS TILL NOW— MON. THRU FRI.—6:45-7:00 PM EST 
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_ Greetings | 


; | 2 
To my many friends oHt 





AL GOODMAN ” 


PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


FRED ALLEN SHOW 


IRNA PHILLIPS 


Recording Exclusively For A N D 











R.C.A. VICTOR CARL WESTER 
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Santa Claus is a blonde, with up-swept hair 
and a microphone . . . but no whiskers. 


You've been taught differently ? 


. . but we know four chil- 
dren’s hospitals whose young patients you'll 
find hard to convince otherwise. To them, 
Santa Claus is Ruth Lyons, that wonderful 
woman on the radio who visited them again 
this year. 


So have we. 


We wish you could have seen the beauti- 
ful, shining tree—heard the squeals as truck- 
loads of toys were distributed—watched 
these tots, pain and suffering forgotten, sing- 
ing and laughing . . . it would have been 
apparent why they were confused. We think 
maybe you’d understand, too, why the doc- 
tors and nurses—and countless listeners at 
home—blinked back joyful tears. 

The generosity of Ruth’s loyal “Morning 
Matinee” listeners made these Christmas par- 
ties possible. Each year they eagerly respond 





to the program's annual drive for children’s 
Christmas funds. Contributors of one dollar 
or more were sent a booklet, ‘‘Seein’ Is Be- 
lievin’ "’, and thirty thousand copies weren't 
enough to meet the demand. More than 
$33,000 was received, and every cent above 
the cost of the books went to lighten the 
suffering and pain of patients of children’s 


hospitals in Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louis-— 


ville and New York. 
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“Morning Matinee’ is but one of the 
many WLW-originated programs designed 
to provide top entertainment for the thou- Hi! 
sands of listeners who depend upon our clear +97 
channel facilities. To serve an area in which i 
9.5% of all the people in the United States 7 
live, makes satisfactory programming a seri- 
ous and difficult responsibility . . . one which 
we have dedicated our resources and efforts 
to fulfill. 
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STANDARD BRANDS, Inc. 
TENDERLEAF TEA and 












































SHEFFORD CHEESE 
THROUGH 
J. WALTER THOMPSON, CO. 
| 
Every Sunday Night at 8:30 
Via WNBC 
THE FRED ALLEN SHOW 
STARRING 
Joxes BY FRED ALLEN 
NAT HIKEN 
Featuring 
ROBERT MEISKOPF nial aeen ote . 
HARRY BAILEY , ‘ MINERVA PIOUS °* KENNY DELMAR 
TERRY RYAN PARKER FENNELY ° PETER DONALD 
and Commercials by KENNY DELMAR 
FRED ALLEN Vocals by the DE MARCO SISTERS 
Music by AL GOODMAN 
Management—WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
IT’S GREAT TO SING 
WITH KATE! | 
) 
1 “He profits most 
| who serves best’ —sueroon 





It was on the night of March 22, 1922, that 
“The Voice of The South” first spoke... 


“This is radiophone broadcasting station 
WSB speaking to you from atop The Journal 
Building in downtown Atlanta, Georgia.” 


errs 
tr ene eee 


Informed in advance of the miracle, “ra- 
dio bugs, of the area sat themselves down to 
their wire wtapped boxes, donned earphones 

. and commenced a ritual that was to 
become a sectional habit—listening to WSB. 


> 
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a, 4 
WSB was the first radio station of the South, It was Dixie’s first to 
broadcast a church service and an agricultural program, first in the % — 
Southeast to become affiliated with a national network, first to set oe 
up a Frequency Modulation station, and has now been licensed for her's f 
experimental Facsimile. ace 
Service to its community has earned for WSB a listener-prefer- —j 
ence uninterrupted since its original broadcast of nearly twenty- 
five years ago. 
: 
| ' 
WSB. ! 
THE VOICE OF THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA : 


750 K. C. @ 50,000 WATTS ® CLEAR CHANNEL ® AFFILIATED WITH NBC 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY & CO. | Thank You Arrangements by 


TED COLLINS JACK ALLISON 
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WIP-FM * PHILADELPHIA'S PIONEER VOICE 
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ANY 
UNSUNG 
HEROES 

TODAY? 


Baltimore, Maryland — 
Each Thursday night on 
WFBR’s Scholastic Scrap- 
book,-a watch is given to 
the unsung scholastic 
sports hero of the previous 
week. Donation is made 


by Charles McCormick, 







nationally famous for em- 
ployee-management rela- 
tions and a civic leader in 
Baltimore. 
ly idea by WFBR’s for- 


ward thinking Program 


Another time- 


Board. Scholastic Scrap- 
book is open for smart 
sponsorship. It pays to 
advertise on Radio Sta- 
tion WFBR. Ask the 
Blair man or write WFBR, 


Baltimore. 





























i. 2. 3. 
|ed cashman 



























































_——SSSSSHHHH= REPRESENTED NATIONALLY—GEO. P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 
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ED COOPER 
A salute to LARIETY and to the CHICAGO 
talented members of the casts of W ¢. N 
“Pepper Young’s Family,” 
“When a Girl Marries,” and GREETINGS 
CHICAGO RADIO COUNCIL 
“Rosemary.” STATION WB EZ F.M.—44.3 m.c. 
ELAINE CARRINGTON. GEORGE oe” 
| < R 
"LOLA AMECHE : 
A JUNIOR JUNCTION ° 
° GEO. BARNES OCTET o 
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NATIONAL Conctri AND Aarists CCoRPORATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 









































A FABULOUS OUTEIT 








RAYMOND R. MORGAN COMPANY || | 


6362 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 
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MEN OF DISTINCTION... 





APPEAR ON . 


“PEOPLE ARE FUNNY” 


NBC — FRIDAYS 
FOR 


RALEIGH CIGARETTES 
STARRING 


ART LINKLETTER 


(Chosen 2nd to Bing as best emcee on the air in recent poll of all Radio and Picture Editors) 


JOHN GUEDEL RADIO PRODUCTIONS 














Migt. cou CLAYTON 
UNITED REXALL DRUG CO 


Friday—CBS—9:30 p.m., EST 
M-G-M—*“This Time for Keeps” 
“It Happened in Brooklyn” 

















@ THE VOICES OF MARLIN BLADES @ 


JINGLES 


that don’t 


JANGLE 


RADIO'S MOST COMPLETE, 
EFFECTIVE JINGLE SERVICE 


YOUR Jingle Sung - or = 
Written, Packaged, Produced: 


"LANNY & GINGER’ GREY 
545-5th AVE,, N. ¥. ©. + AT. 9-4021 





SATTLER'S DEP'T STORE 
WNS S.NVW338-3A019 S.WYGY : 











& ADAM HATS, ETC., ETC. 
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HERE'S PLENTY 
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* BUSINESS IN 
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HOLLYWOOD 
































WEED & CO, National Representatives 
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HOLIDA 
GREETINGS 














BERNICE WINTER 


ALDRICH FAMILY 
GUIDING LIGHT 
PERRY MASON 


PEPPER YOUNG'S FAMILY 
TEEN AGE TIME 
DOROTHY DIX 


LExington 2-1100 





























DAVE BACAL 


CBS —- WBBM 
CHICAGO, ILL» 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


JACK BRICKHOUSE 














GREETINGS 


RALPH GINSBURGH 


AND HIS 
PALMER HOUSE ENSEMBLE 


WGN — MUTUAL 


























GREETINGS 


THE KING’S JESTERS 


CBS — CHICAGO 
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GARRY MOORE 


Sponsored by REXALL DRUGGISTS 
Wet-Nursed by PHIL COHAN 
Serenaded by ROY BARGY 
Announced by HOWARD PETRIE 
Sung for by SUZANNE ELLERS 
Written for by ELON PACKARD 
STANLEY DAVIS 
LES WHITE 
BUD PEARSON 





Bewildered by 


JAMES DURANTE 
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Thanks to — 


PHIL RAPP JERRY SEELEN 


For Making Me Look Good as Producer of the 
NEW DRENE SHOW 


SUNDAY N.38.C. 


AND 


Thanks to ABE LASTFOGEL, BOB BRAUN, GEORGE GRUSKIN and ANN ROSENTHAL of the 
William Morris Office for Their Helpful Cooperation 


Carlton W. Alsop 








DON AMECHE DANNY THOMAS FRANCES LANGFORD 
































Thanks for Another Wonderful Year 


JACK BENNY = 
MEL BLANC 
JUDY CANOVA 


JACK HALEY 





PHIL HARRIS 


GINNY SIMMS 





Management ART RUSH, INC. 
JACK STEWART 











Suite 116, NBC Bldg., Hollywood Hillside 5161 
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Congratulations 
to VARIETY 
on ifs 


41st Anniversary 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


Advertising 


New York * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Hollywood * London 


) 
j 
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EDGAR BERGEN 
CHARLIE McCARTHY 
MORTIMER SNERD 


NOW IN THEIR TENTH SEASON .... 


THE 
CHASE AND SANBORN 
HOUR 
SUNDAYS...OVER NBC 


in 


WALT DISNEY’S 


“FUN AND FANCY-FREE” 


cma 











Season’s Greetings ...- 
TO VARIETY 
from 
NICK CARTER 
DR. I. @. 
JUDY AND JANE 
CURTAIN TIME 


and all other Grant 


Radio Productions 
a 
Grant Advertising, Inc. 


CAGO « DALLAS e NEW YORK « HOLLYWOOD - DETROI 
WESLACO « MIAMI e HAVANA ¢ MEXICO CITY « MONTERRES 
CARACAS «RIO DE JANIERO « SAO PAULO « BUENOS ATRES 

LONDON « TORONTO e SHANGHAI 
































"IU Re Seeing You" 














JOHN McCORMICK 


MATINEE AT MIDNIGHT 
CBS — CHICAGO 
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16TH YEAR IN RADIO 


DDE CANTO 


“I Love To Spend Each Thursday With You” 














SONGS | CAST 
| - MARGARET WHITING : HARRY VON ZELL 


MUSIC 


EDGAR “COOKIE” FAIRCHILD 











| THURSDAY NIGHTS, 10:30 EST, NBC 











| WRITERS 
DAVID SCHWARTZ IRVING ELINSON 


JOHN RAPP NORMAN PAUL 
PRODUCER 


MANNING OSTROFF 


SPONSOR ‘ADVERTISING AGENCY 


PABST BLUE RIBBON BEER WARWICK & LEGLER 


REPRESENTED BY | 
/ 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
OK 
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YOUNG AMERICA’S FAVORITE RECORDING ARTIST 


MARGARET WHITING 


APPEARING ON THE 


EDDIE CANTOR SHOW 


FOR 


PABST BLUE RIBBON 


EVERY THURSDAY ON N.B.C. 








RECORDING FOR CAPITOL RECORDS 


AGENCY | ~ PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 
WILLIAM MORRIS BILL BURTON 

















CHEERS TO 


VARIFTY 





LINDSAY MacHARRIE 


DIRECTOR-PRODUCER 


“WE, THE PEOPLE” 


For Gulf Oil Companies and Your 
Neighborhood Good Gulf Dealer 


The Jncomparalde Music 4 


WAYNE KING AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Management: MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Congratulations--- 


DINAH 


Columbia Recording Artist 
THE FORD SHOW 


Starring 


DINAH SHORE 


CBS Wednesday Evenings for the Ford, Mercury and Lincoln D ealers 
9.30 P.M., EST—8.30 P.M., CST— 7.30 P.M., MST—6.30 P.M., PCT 
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GINNY SIMMS 


2ND YEAR 


— 


BORDEN’S 


FRIDAY, CBS 
Exclusive Menagement—M.C.A. ARTISTS, LTD. 


LYN MURRAY 



































RADIO 
@ YOUR HIT PARADE 
@ SOUND OFF 
@ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 











RECORDS 
LONESOME TRAIN—DECCA 
JO STAFFORD—CAPITOL 
MARK WARNOW-—M-G-M 
THE MAGIC WORKSHOP—COSMO 
DISC OF THE MONTH 


TRANSCRIPTION 
REPUBLIC STEEL 


BROADWAY 
FINIAN’S RAINBOW 


Management : WALLY JORDAN 


ex SAMMY WEISBORD | 
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RADIO 


Fred Allen Standard Brands Incorporated 





Edgar Bergen Standard Brands Incorporated 





j C7 Ml : Breakfast Club Swift & Company 
Dinah Shore Ford, Mercury and Lincoln Dealers 
Information Please 


eS “3 ay +g #3 :. The Parker Pen Company 


Kraft Music Hall Kraft Foods Company 





Lux Radio Theatre 


Lever Brothers Company 


My True Story Libby, McNeill & Libby 














News with Ned Calmer 


The Parker Pen Company 


News with Bill Henry 


Johns-Manville Corporation 


One Man’s Family 


| | So: Standard Brands Incorporated 


RCA Victor Show 


Radio Corporation of America 


William L. Shirer The J. B. Williams Company 

















Tennessee Jed Ward Baking Company 





“woeghert, 


a " oot ot 


TELEVISION 


wa 


Hour Glass Standard Brands Incorporated 


Face to Face Standard Brands Incorporated 


oe ee hae edt 


Parade of Sports Ford Motor Company 


° ae ag 


Elgin Time Elgin National Watch Company 


... and successful radio programs and announcement 
campaigns for 35 advertisers over 450 stations from 
coast to coast. 














J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


J. Walter Thompson Company maintains 22 offices strategically located throughout the world... . In North America: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto, Latin-American Division in New York. . .. In South America: 
Buenos Aires, SGo Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago. . ; . In: London, Antwerp, Johannesburg, Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, 
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GEORGE AND GRACIE 
“The People Who Live in the Burns House” 
CELEBRATING 
THEIR ISTH ANNIVERSARY ON THE AIR 
MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE TIME 
WITH 
BILL GOODWIN and MEREDITH WILLSON 
OVER NBC ... THURSDAY NIGHTS 
| WRITTEN BY PAUL HENNING AND KEITH FOWLER 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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Best wishes from.... 


WDSU 








NEW ORLEANS 


1280 On Dial... 24 Hours Daily... 











®@ New Orleans’ only 24-Hour Radio Station. 


Congratulations, Variety, on 41 Great Years—and “46 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
Wass Geoet Year tor Me, Teo te @ 5,000 Watts delivering 20,000 Waits in the popu- 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


lated areas of South Louisiana and the Gulf Coast. 
Thanks to: ‘ 


“SONG OF NORWAY”—120th WK. ®@ Accents local programming! 





@ Carries BOTH Associated and United Press News 
Service, assuring listeners complete news cover- 
age around the clock. 


“PASSPORT TO ROMANCE,” 26 WEEKS, 
Mutual Network, Coasi-to-Coast 





REPUBLIC STEEL Presents 
“SONGS AMERICA LOVES” 


@ ABC Affiliate. 


@ F. M. Conditional Grant. 


Larry Brooks 





“New Orleans’ Most Interesting Radio Station’ 


Exclusive Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC, —JOHN BLAIR, Representative. 
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low to measure 


For transcriptions 





the best 


For high-speed processing 


For vinylite pressings 


For phonograph records 


; « . there are two reasons why Muzak 
rates tops with so many leading agen- 
cies, transcribed show producers and 
radio stations: 


1. Fastest service in the world 
| 2. Finest quality obtainable 


Try Muzak...and see if any other serv- 
ice measures up to Muzak standards! 


Unexcelled in modern facilities and 
master craftsmanship, Muzak is 





equipped to supply both Vertical and 
Lateral Cut transeriptions . . . reference 
recordings . . . line recordings for sup- 


plemental radio coverage. 


Send us your “acetate” masters for 
top-speed, top-quality processing and 
pressing. We use only gold sputtering, 
high-speed plating, and press exclusive- 
ly from highest grade Vinylite resin, 


Next time...make it Muzak. A plus 
for AM, a must for FM! 


2 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Co., Ine. 


*Reg. US. Pat. Off. 











SERVING TWO GREAT 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 


— 




















LOS ANGELES 


National Representative 


ADAM J. YOUNG, JR., INC. 





New York Chicago 
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GREETINGS 


CAMAN MARK 


CHICAGO DIRECTOR OF 


ita eee tg ree 





STUDIO and RECORDING FACILITIES ¢ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


151 West 46th St. La Salle Wacker Bidg. 
BRyant 9-1247 Central 5275 


PROCESSING and PRESSING PLANT 
NEW YORK 
250 West 54th St. 
COlumbus 5-8552 





THE WHISTLER 




















1924 1947 





DEAN OF NBC DIRECTORS 
PAUL DUMONT 
AUTHOR — PRODUCER — DIRECTOR 








“How soon hath time, the subtle thief of youth, stol’n on 


DON BERNARD ioe 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR : 
GREETINGS FROM CHICAGO 


HOLLYWOOD HELEN MALONE. 


- BRENDA RICE DIANA BLANCHARD 
; IN IN 
BACHELOR'S CHILDREN WOMAN IN WHITE 
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SEASON'S (GREETINGS 


FROM YOUR 


TOASTMASTER 


DON McNEILL 


1 YS ReEnGHST CotuUE 


14th YEAR 


SWIFT & CO.-PHILCO CORP.-.KAY DAUMIT 


COAST TO COAST 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 8:00 - 9:00 A. M,C. S. T. 

















Season’s Greetings HAPPY 
From 
AUNT FANNY NEW YEAR 


From 

















ALLISON | SAM COWLING 
BREAKFAST CLUB 
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Talks About Radio 


“Hi ’ya, Paul. Hear ya doing a 
radio-television column for the Post.” 

“Right Joe.” 

“What's the idea walkin’ out op 4 
vaudeville? Not good enough for 


AN OPEN LETTER eee ya’ any more?” 


“No,” I protested. “Just that there’s 


3 
more opportunities in radio.” 
“Raddio? Ya’ kiddin’? It’s through. 
Nothin’ but sound. Gives ya’ tired 
eardrums. Gets on ya’ noives. How 


In 1926. CFRRB started operation in Toronto. Those long ya’ think housewives gonna’ 
— 9 listen to that misery stuff? Now, 
were the pioneering days of radio! when they’re cleanin’, they don't 
7 mind listenin’ to somethin’, ANY. 


; So — ads , THING. But, when they get them 

And now, twenty years later, the same call-letters modernistie kitchens — everythin’ 
CCERR” ; amiliar in ; st every city and hamlet done by push-buttons—then they'll 
CFRB?” are familiar in almost ever) ’ é as Sa aed there went REad 


‘arm throughout Ontario. entertainment. Then, watch vaude- 
and farm t g ville come back .. .” 


$ m : 7 ° “Maybe, then they'll want to watch 
During these years, the history of the station talicteion®” § wanncsted 
7 a * can. ae “Nah! Television ain't worth the 
has been the history of radio itself. We are pleased to naied of & ant. 0 ain't os clear af 
= > thich shows\CFRB as an the newsreels, and it ain't as sharp 
look back on a record whi . as a technicolor movie. And it ain’t 
OE ETE ID 


independent, unsubsidized station in the lead at every as exciting as a good live vaudeville 














be 
¥ 








show. It just ain’t tops in any- 


stage of broadcasting development . . . in quality and thing . ...” 
power of signal, in programming policy, in service Here’s Barney, an old vaudeville 
. pal. “Hear you wrote a book,” he 
) to the whole community! ee 
“Right,” 1 admits. “And it's about 
Knowledge of this influence gives us a strong radio, movies. You know, all about 
a P getting into show business.” 
sense of our responsibility to the advertisers we “You kidding? The kind of book 


. . somebody ought to write is ‘How to 
serve as well as to the people of this community. It has Get OUT of Show Business’ 


_. : , “Barney, I'll save that angle for 
! prompted even greater vigilance in standards of = ‘detleues bode.” ¥ coos, 
“ programming. It has fostered our recognition of the Think I'm talking through my 


noggin? Ever hear of 78-year-old 


varied interests among the different groups we serve. acrobats still waiting for that last 

half in Fall River, Mass.? Or 55-year 

° : P old dames still looking for ingenue 
We look forward with confidence to the next parts? Or movie stars who haven't 


been in a movie in 20 years? Or 


twenty years. We renew our pledge to carry on towards vaudeville producers who haven't 


+ ; —_ ; produced even a shadow on stage 
‘ the greatest good of the community as a whole. since the White Rats? Listen, nobody 
“E We have plans which will protect our share ae ee Pee mee 

f 3 of audience and increase our contributions to the “Maybe I ought to write a book,” 
13 k ; . i ee oe d I insists, “on ‘How to Know When 
i public service. We will keep CF RB “Ontario's favourite You're Through.’ Or, ‘Are You 


Laying Off, or Just Plain Retired?’ 
Maybe, Barney, I ought... .” 

a ‘e ° ° ' “Listen, Paul,” he interrupts. “Now 
tainment, first for inspiration: I’m one guy who knows the score. 
Twenty years on the Pantages and 
. | Orpheum time. Long time. Listen, 


radio station” ... first for information, first for enter- 


i 
i 
ih 
i | 
i 





for old time’s sake, loan me a fiver, 
Just for a week, and I'll leave it for 
you at the NVA Club.” 

I gave him the fiver. 

“Would you believe it?” he says, 
turning gay. “I can whistle ‘There's 
Harry Sedgwick No Business Like Show Business’ 

- through closed teeth. I’ve been prac- 


President hoteeast . 4 
_ FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS: sg me, Wi Br 





I'll get that weekend at the Con- 

CFRB consistently CFRB offers a weekly Popularity plus coverage a ie chao ws Boos St eorge 
broadcasts the biggest circulation of 79% of has kept CF RB the Number oes 

. . * +s : It’s Pat, a cafe comic for years. 

share of top-rated the radio homes in Ontario One advertising buy in And he's standing with a bunch of 

programmes to the largest ... BBM survey. Canada’s Number One radio actors in Colbee’s, looking very 

4 - ket! dignified. “Pat!” I exclaimed, “What 
audience of Ontario market, are you doing here?” 








listeners over the widest “Ixnay,” he says quietly, and adds 
loudly, for all to hear, “How are 
coverage area, of any you, Mr. Denis? How did you like 
‘ ‘ that audition platter?” 
+ 
station operating Where your favourites are! Away from the crowd, he lets 
e 


in Toronto. his hair down. “Yep, I quit cafes. 

Couldn't stand the late hours. Get- 
. ting too old, I guess. And my two 
kids are old enough to want to know 
what kind of work I do. It wil] sound 


(Continued on page 174) 




































BEST WISHES, WISHES THAT IS 


KENNY DELMAR 
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| OLAN SOULE 


“GRAND MARQUEE” 





GREETINGS FROM 
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NBC — CHICAGO 











CHICAGO RADIO 
ELEANORE TERRY 





VIRGINI 
PAYNE 


MA PERKINS 
IN 


“MA PERKINS” 


13TH YEAR 
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MYRON BARNES 
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SACK OWENS 


ONE AND ONLY CRUISING CROONER 


AUTHOR OF “CYNTHIA’S IN LOVE” AND “THE MISTLETOE SONG” 


SINGING STAR 


DON McNEILi’S BREAKFAST CLUB — A.B.C. 


Aussie Radio’s Heavy 
Coin Giveaway Due 
For Folderoo in ’47 
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By ERIC GORRICK 


Sydney. 





other fellow. It was alright for 


it looks right now that many m: 
commercial units will quit kidd 
themselves that coin’ giveaway 
makes for easy product sellin; 


| give little. It takes a lot of cake: 
soap or tins of oil to make up 


the highly important fact which 
many sellers overlook, that 

spending power of the peopl 
lower in the postwar era now w 
us. And it’s going to be less in the 
year ahead, according to many hig} 


since it started away back in 
crystal set days. 


kidding in the future. 
| Exit The Golden Egg Goose 








Commercial radio laid loads 


egg. 





time minus coin handouts. 


They want to know how the 


take coin for nix, but they woi 


of beer—and come back for more. 


looks for change. 
l Cinemas Had It 








plenty until they woke up. 




















(Continued on page 176) 

















JOHN J. ANTHONY 









































SEASON'S GREETINGS 
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Past span was a grand one for the 
fans financially. Aussie radio—from 
soapers to oilers,—became the “Good 
Fairy” to listeners via audience 
shows, in the home quiz setups, and 
other modes of giving coinage away 
in bid to gain fan coverage from the 


fans; costly to the sponsors, and 


| That idea went out right early 
| in 1946. The fans will take all and 


that giveaway dough, not to mention 
air time and production costs, plus 


| ranking financial experts contacted 
by VARIETY plus keen showmen, plus 
the men who have been in radio 


Frankly, many say, Aussie radio 
made a fool of itself in the past year. 
Figuring is that the lesson has been 
learned and there'll be no coin 


|eggs in °46. Many of them were 
| sterile. For °47 it looks as though 
the old goose just can’t lay another 


Now the commerciais have got to 
start selling all over again, and this 


Fans, and there’s millions of ‘em 
here keen to cop free-flowing coin, 
have been doing a spot of figuring. 


sponsors can give away so much 
coin. Now they’re starting to ask 
why the price of certain products 
can’t be reduced. And until they are 
rediiced the fans won’t buy. They'll 


give it for product like they used to 
do in the wartime span when coin 
was so plentiful that a guy would 
gladly pay $3 for a 30-cent bottle 


Those days are over, ihe goose 
has quit. The same guy today pays 
30 cents for a bottle of beer—and 


Radio will probably take a lesson 
from the cinemas in °47. It isn't a 
hard lesson. It cost cinema operators 


Some years ago, as the film in- 
dustry well remembers, giveaway 
nights were featured in a few cine- 
mas. Began with buttons for wear 
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REETINGS TO ZARETy 
ON ITS 41st ANNIVERSARY 
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Talks About Radi 


las Continued from page 176 
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good for them to be able to say, 
‘Our dad’s a radio artist’.” 

“Well, radio’s better,” I agreed, 

“Sure. And did you notice the 
new rug? Cost me $300. Like the 
gray hair? Makes for dignity, doesn’t 
it? And notice my new, conserva- 
‘tive clothes? Taking diction lessons, 
too, but don’t let the guys at Lindy’s 
find out. You know, when you meet 
those agency guys and those spon- 
sors, you've got to talk like you 
| were born in Scarsdale and got 
| your first headache wearing crystal 
/ set earphones.” 














*“Radio’s too dignified, eh?” 
| “Yeah. No belly laughs in it. Every. 
| one’s on guard, Everyone's pretend- 
ing they just came from a course at . 
| the New School for Social Some- 
thing, or they just had a private 
| hearing of Norman Corwin’s new 
| drama in blank verse, or something, 
| Look at them! Don’t they look as 
| if they just drove in from Rye? 
i They got that suburban eayver- 
| beaver-with-culture personality. 
“Pat, you're exaggerating!” | said. 
“Now what would they do, those 
| radio actors, if somebody grabbed 
|away their scripts and_ yelled, 
‘Okay, now, entertain the guests!’ ” 

~ <— « 

I'm reading the trade papers. ‘It 
says here that NAB’s own survey 
| indicates 21° of people interviewed 
| had serious objection to too many 
| commercials on the radio.” 
“Really?” says Helen, my wife, 
as she watched our year-old son 
fumble around with the radio dials. 

“Yes. And it says one third inter- 
viewed said they’d prefer radio 
| shows without advertising.” 

“Really?” says the wife, busy 
showing the baby how to turn the 
radio dials on and off. 

“There are sO many surveys,” I 
| says, “and it’s really complicated .. .” 

“Complicated?” she asks. “You 
| think so? Now watch me teach our 
| baby to turn the radio dials. Notice 
|} that I'm showing him how to turn 
'the dials OFF as well as on. As 
|long as he learns a radio can be 
| turned off as well as on, he'll never 
| have to grow up to be a frustrated 
| listener-in.” 











+ % ‘ | 
She’s an old lady whe’s been in 
| this country for 30 years, but still 
| can’t speak English. She enjoys the 
| radio.—that is, the music. Every- 
| thing else, for her, is a stage wait 
| until the next music. 
4; “When is tht R ine 
for the money?” she ask: 


Good Music Leads A City 


Half a million families . . . leaders of thought... These families are selective in the programs they Selatan time dont’ ack fe ones 
people of taste . . . listeners to WQXR ... are pace- _prefer, in the products they buy. Over 80 sponsors new ee ee cee en Se 


radio box, and you repair it and 
buy new tubes for inside. That's all.” 
“I'm older than you are,” she 
says. “I know!” 
“Listen,” I say, getting exasperated. 
“Nobody came around for pay for 


setters in New York. This vast audience —a city within. _ sell this important above-average income market. To 
a city—finds WOXR a source of entertainment, news improve New York sales, spearhead your advertising 
end relaxation. It tunes te WOXR for 62% of its with WQXR ... “New York's Mast Beloved Radio 








} 








‘“—" : 7 cam i . our phonograph, did they?” 
radio listening time; 58,000 families pay $1 @ year Station”. ..famed for good music and the news bulletins * “Hah!” she sgelne triumphantly, | 
each for WQOXR’s Monthly Program Guide. of The New York Times. oe eae fd 
“Yes.” I admit, “but radio's dif- 
ferent.” 





“Nobody gives anything for 
nothing,” she insists 

“Those people who talk all the 
| time are paid by companies to ask 
| you to buy something. Like soap, 
food, perfume. When you buy their 
product, they make profits and then 
they're glad to pay for the musicians 
to play for your radio box .. .” 

“But I don't buy their goods. I 
don’t understand English. When 
they find that out, won't they want 
me to pay a tax? In Europe. . .’ 

“No, they won't,” I interrupt. But 
she insists, “I've lived longer than 





WOXR 


AND FM STATION WOXxg 
Radio Stations of Ohe New Pork Gimes 












































MINERVA PIOUS 
. (MRS. NUSSBAUM) 
N U ! 
AT HOME SUNDAY EVENINGS “ALLEN’S ALLEY” : 
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William H. Weintraub & Company, Inc. -dvertisine 


») ask 
soap, 


—_ 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


cians 
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When 

want 

: But 

than 

Wait 
*The five shows: 


= “Crime Photographer” for Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
9:30-10 pm Thursdays . . . entire CBS network 
“Quick As A Flash” for Helbros Watch Company 
5:30-6 pm Sundays... entire Mutual network = - 
oe 
Drew Pearson” for Frank H. Lee Company 
7-7:15 pm Sundays . . . entire ABC network 
Monday Morning Headlines” for Seeman Brothers (Air-Wick) 
7:15-7:30 pm Sundays... entire ABC network ‘ 
“s. : 
Crime Cases of Warden Lawes” for Trimount Clothing Co. 
1-1:15 pm Sundays. . . 120 Mutual stations 








~ 
Based on November-December, 1946 Hooper Ratings 


Spot radio, too, for Air-Wick, Multi-Facet Diamonds and 
Pratt’s Fresh Frozen Foods 
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Tony Biddle, Jack Kelly 
To Unload WIBG Stock : 
To Station Partners | 


Philadelphia. 

John B. (Jack) Kelly and Anthony 
(Tony) J. Drexel Biddle, Jr. are 
getting ready to unload their stock 
holdings in WIBG, and are now ne- 
gotiating on the sale with Paul Har- 
lron and Joseph Lang, their radio 
| station business partners. 
| 
| 




















Biddle, wartime minister in Lon- 
don to governments in exile, and 
Kelly, former Democratic city com- 
mittee chairman and now a Fair- 


Se ieeeereeeeneenee te eee 








mount Park Commissioner, hold 
| large blocks of stock in the property 
and were among organizers of the 
station, 
No sale price was mentioned. Har- ° 
ron and Lang now control the sta- 
tion, one of the most profitable n 
Philly. Biddle recently returned to 
this country from Europe, and re- 
portedly made the trip to sign papers 
in connection with the deal | 


Regarding purchase price, reports 
| along Radio Row had the total in 
six figures. The amount, it was said, 
|; was determined by the same finan- 
cial group which surveyed and set 
| the price for the sale of WCAU to 
: | the Philadelphia Record six months 





| ago. 


| Reason for Kelly pulling out, it 

| was said, is to give him more time 

| to devote to his interests in the At- 
Presiding Officer | lantic City race track and his brick 
business, Kelly also has controlling 

| interest in a wired-music enterprise 


in this city. 


RAY BLOCH GENE WANG | 














Aussie Radio | 


Continued from page 172 


Musical Director Writer 
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by the kids of favorite western stars. 
Buttons cost a few cents per 
GENE CLARK ' CY HARRICE hundred. 

Then one showman decided to give 

away a bottle of perfume. The op- 
position showman figured he could | 
give away two bottles of perfume. 
And so it grew from.a button to a 
suite of furniture, autos and houses, 
costing a fortune that never came 
back via the boxoffice. 

Commercial radio, meaning the 
Big Shots playing the giveaway 


| 
THE HELBROS WATCH COMPANY stunts just to spite each other, can 
| take a real lesson from showmen 


| who woke to the menace before it 


3 THE WILLIAM WEINTRAUB ADVERTISING AGENCY | Today, instead of giving away 
| 


Engineer Announcer 


‘Z 
* 





merchandise, showmen are selling 
films: It looks as though commercial 
radio will be forced to set its own 
| house in order before 1947 is very 
far advanced. It’s got to nix give- 
aways—or else. 
Minor sponsors are .yelling right 
PROGKTER and LEWIS RIGHARD LEWIS now about being unable to pace with / 
the majors on coin giveaways. They 
threaten to pull out of radio for good 
|and all unless present tactics are 
| Changed pronto. The little man has 
got a lot of _friends in ° political 
his 
proeee otabtiy to see that nobody 


} 


| figures him for a sucker. | 
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Fin THE CENTER OF THE UTAH MARKETS 


CENTER OF THE UTAH MARKET 
BEST WISHES 


DONALD VOORHEES 


BELL TELEPHONE HOUR 
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p JOHN BLAIR & CO., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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—1°THIS WAS THE ARMY”... MR. JONES* 


This is the first of a series of messages to put this type of trade advertising to fuller 





constructive use — for the advancement of the entertainment industry by bettering 
. the opportunities of its lesser-known but highly talented members. 


Here are eight men you might like to know more about. 


They are men of outstanding and varied abilities. 
Some of them you undoubtedly know but it may not have occurred to you that they are back in show busi- 
ness... after prolonged engagements at Gi business. 
Some may be entirely new faces to you but all possess talents for which you search at various times. 

All of them are not "At Liberty." Most of them lost no time in swinging back into civilian action. But fer bigger 
and better assignments all of them are deservingly available. 


2 % 


5 


-* 
rox a 


RICHARD S. BURDICK 
Writer-director; radio, stage 
272¢@ Filbert Street 

San Francisce 23, Calif. 

Here is a talented writer who's versatile. 
(Too many writers are just mediocre in 
various fields.) Successfully marketed 
everything from lowdown nite-club 
material, complete with special songs and 
lyrics, to upper case radio scripts fo1 
COLUMBIA WORKSHOP. 

Has written over 1,000 broadcasts em- 
bracing every type; dramatics, variety, 
documentary, comedy, musical, produced 
on all majer networks. 

Has equal punch with advertising copy, 
musical jingles, short stories. Just finished 
his first screen treatment of a yarn for 
TIM WHELAN, RKO Producer-director. 

Enlisted in the Army just about the 
time Mr. Stimson was scouring the War 
Department attic for that gold fish bowl. 
There he wrote and directed the first 
original full-length musical comedy of 
World War II. 

He was then ordered to create dialogue 
sequences for both the stage and screen 
versions of “This Is The Army;” followed 
in rapid succession with “At Your Service,” 
“Bonds Away” and “You Bet Your Life.” 

Currently Production Manager of sta- 
tion KSFO in San Francisco but does 
plenty of national free-lance work on the 
side. Remember the name RICHARD S. 
BURDICK. You'll see and hear it often. 





DAVID LELAND 

Stage manager, actor, technical director 
69 West 85th Street 

New Yerk, N. Y. 

TRafalger 4-9582 

(AEA) 


It's not an act. The guy really prefers 
Stageemanaging to acting; the most thank- 
less job in the theatre but he gets a boot 
out of ii, Performers salute him as a 
buddy, not a cop. 

His pre-war days found him acting and 
Stage-managing for the Denver Federal 
Theatre, Berkshire Playhouse and a sub- 
way circuit company of “Pal Joey.” 

Like all of us, he got caught in the 
GI mill and was sent to a photography 
School and then to Buckley Fieid to learn 
how to be an armorer. The Army finally 
Save up. It was Leland’s most successful 
campaign. 

t got him his chance to act and stage 
manage two large GI shows with casts of 
about a hundred, “Bonds Away” and “You 
Bet Your Life.” ? 

¢y played one-night stands in both 
professional and GI houses. Then came a 
William Morris kind of jump, and he was 
Stl one-nighters again thru the 
hilippines, Okinawa, Ie Shima, Japan and 
Korea, Stage managing still another big 
GI show that traveled by air. 
“ Past season he Cope mnenngee at Brat- 
leboro, Vermont, and also at Yardley, Pa.. 
where he became.Technical Director and 
collaborated on the set designs. 

Currently teaching ex-Gl's at the 
Alviene Academy of the Theatre. He's 
a 800d man, 

Get hold of him. 


LEWIS FISHER 

Radie preducer, anneuncer 
336 East 57th Street 

New Yerk, N. Y. 

Plaza 535-2649 

(AFRA) 

He left a staff announcing job on WCAU 
in Philadelphia in 1940 to swab decks for 
the Navy. His rise from Midshipman to 
Lieutenant-Commander is typical of his 
drive and capabilities. 

He pitched and tossed on the first Mur- 
mansk convoy runs; got inte the African 
transferred to the 
Pacific in time for the hot Kamikaze stuff. 


invasions and then 


His executive efficiency as a top signal 
officer earned him a promotion as Flag 
Secretary to the Admiral commanding 
the 16th Cruiser Division. 

His live distinguished voice has repeat- 
edly spirked the Paramount Newsreel 
as a narrator. He’s also been well received 
in sundry free lance radio chores 

It took the Navy, a beautiful wife and 
considerable.fortitude to resist the tempta- 
tion of lecating permanently in Philadel- 
phia. Instead of resuming his old WCAU 
job (CBS key affiliate) he took a staff 
assignment at WINS and hung out his 
shingle for free lance work. 

This guy is so dynamic he even found 
an apartn ent in Manhattan! 





SYDNEY ROBIN 
Composer, Lyricist 
211 N. Keystene 
Burbank, Calif. 
(ASCAP-AFM) 

A song. writer, comedian, 
character! While everybody else was trying 
for “Gin!” he slipped his songs into scores 
of several Universal, Columbia, Republic 
and Monogram pictures. 

Partial list of his song credits includes 
“Undecided,” “Flying Home,” “Sorrento,” 
“East of the Rockies,” “My Baby Said Yes,” 
“Button Shoes,” “That's My Home,” “Vout 
Cowboy,” “If It's Love You Want Baby 
That's Me’ and ‘No One To Cry To.” Has 
had recordings under every major label 
and by every big timer including: Bing 
Crosby. Andrews Sisters, Tommy Dorsey, 
Woody Herman, Ella Mae Morse, etc. 

After Pearl Harbor, he claims, his poor 
vision got him into a hell of a mess. He 
walked into an Army Recruiting booth 
and enlisted. 

He thought it was a Nedick’s Hot Dog 
stand. 

For the Army he wrote the title song 
for a six-man entertainment unit called, 
“Six Jerks In A Jeep.” It was then bought 
by Universal Pictures for an Andrews 
Sisters picture and the title originally 
suggested by Sara Seegar Stone was then 
borrowed and paraphrased by everyone 
from Carol Landis to (Major) Maurice 
Evans. (Billing priority optional.) 

Appeared as the more moronic selectee 
in both the stage and screen version of 
“This Is The Army.” 


musician, 





JERRY JAROSLOW 

Actor (character juvenile) variety enter- 
tainer 

374 State Street 

Breeklyn 2, N. Y. 

CUmberland 6-3114 

(AEA-AGVA) 


A very funny fellow on a night club 
floor, musical or revue stage. Has been 
said he’s a young Bobby Clark, Groucho 
Marx, Frank Morgan and Danny Kaye 
rolled into one, But he rolls his own... 
into the nearest aisle. 

Appeared in several intimate revues: 
“Tidbits of '46,” “Fun With Music,” “Key- 
notes of Unity” . and will gladly for- 
give you for not remembering them 

Has had his share of straight and comedy 
roles in sundry stock ventures, particularly 
outstanding in the Hollywood Actor’s Lab 
production of Irwin Shaw’s, “The Shy 
and Lonely.” 

In the Army he was engaged in “This 
Is The Army,” “At Your Service,” “Flying 
Varieties” and a number of Training Films 
for the First Motion Picture Unit. With- 
out prejudice to his talent, he also had 
numerous tours of CQ, KP and guard 
duty. 

Jaroslow is currently emceeing and en- 
tertaining in a New York basement bistro 
where business is worse than the liquor. 
(Such a thing is possible!) 

He calls the spot: “The well of loneli- 
ness!” 





LEONARD STOCKER 
Actor-Singer, Character comedian 
216 East 67th Street 

New Yerk, N. Y¥. 

REgent 7-596? 

(AEA-AGMA) 


His character comedy singing and acting 
talents were first displayed in New York, 
as Mr. Blint in “Rosalinda.” 

He’s been spotlighted in operetta and 
musical comedy repertoires of the Paper 
Mill Playhouse, Robin Hood Dell, and The 
Watergate in Washington. 

Camouflage Branch of the Aviation 
Enginee:s of AAF and the War Finance 
Division of the Treasury Department big- 
dealed to get him for leading comedy 
roles in “You Bet Your Life” and “Bonds 
Away.” He will be remembered by several 
hundred thousand GI’s who “caught” him 
in “YBYL.” as the Latrine Orderly, who 
when asked by an Jnspecting officer why 
his PFC chevron was not sewed on his 
shirt replied. “You see Sir, when they 
issued it to me, I told them what they 
could do with it!” 

Army made a skilled cryptographer of 
him and sent him to Okinawa where he 
found living and working conditions, a 
cinch after one night stands with large 
musical companies. 

This season his services were simul- 
taneously sought by “Finnian’s Rainbow,” 
“Call Me Mister” (road company) the ill- 
fated and “Sweet Bye & Bye.” 

Because he’s a better actor than cutie 
he chose the last mentioned. That's the 
only reason he’s now “at Liberty,” pro tem. 


Egra Silone 


NBC — NEW YORK 





HEINY KRINSKY 
Composer, Lyricist, arranger 
860 30th Street 

Oakland, Calif. 

(AFM) 


They “laughed when he sat down at 
the piane” . and they always will be- 
cause here’s a man with a sense of humor 
that runs literally to his finger tips. 

From his self-imposed hermitage in the 
San Francisco Bay area he has supplied 
top nite club and variety entertainers with 
topnotch special song material. 

Also hus several foot lockers of fine 
commercial tunes that he knocks out for 
laughs. For a livelihood he takes routine 
singing acts and writes, arranges, or- 
chestrates and rehearses their material 
until they’rese show stoppers. 

In the early days he wrote all the special 
“fight” songs for St. Mary’s on a retaine: 
basis. More than one sport writer esti- 
mating the strength of St. Mafy’s teams, 
has scored a big “assist” for the moral 
support of the Krinsky songs and cheers. 

In service the Army routine didn’t inter- 
fere too much with his way of life; just 
his wardrobe. 

A prolific writer, and good, he was in- 
valuable in “Bonds Away” and as Musical 
Director for “You Bet Your Life.” 

Currently working on a light operetta 
set in the wonderful hills of Northern 
California celebrated for its Golden 
Gate and other structures from the Warner 
Brothers pictures of the same names. 





JOSEPH TOMES 

Actor, narrater, announcer 
G1@ West 115th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
LExington 27-1100 
(AEA-AFRA-SAG) 

His outstanding features are his fault- 
less comedy sense, his superb resonant 
voice and his impressive height 63”. 

First appeared in New York as 
“Gregory” in Laurence Olivier’s then-un- 
appreciated production of “Romeo and 
Juliet” Several seasons of summer stock 
and Los Angeles Federal Theatre, playing 
leads and supporting roles, comedy and 
dramatic, in modern and costume pieces. 

Radio and television stations WGXAO, 
KWID, KGFJ, KFI, have all used his 
acting, announcing and narrating talents. 

Columbia Pictures mugged him in 
“Shadows in the Night.” So did two AAF 
training tilms . 

Saw 37 months military service, a good 
hunk of it in the Philippines and Japan, 
with the 5th Air Force. His efficiency and 
dependability won for him a_ Staff 
Sergeancy. For awhile Tomes was even 
top kick of his outfit. 

But don't hold that against him, for 
even then he was only acting a jawbone 
lst Sergeant. 

Currently featured as regular narrator 
and actor on NBC's “Voice of the Army.” 


*& MR. JONES...THE MAN OR WOMAN WHO BUYS TALENT 
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STEVEN KNIGHT 
* CRIMINOLOGIST 


for SPIFFY 


THE INVISIBLE COLLAR 
“STAY-DOWN” 


A product of 


CREST SPECIALTY Not 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Inc. 





A complete promotion, sales 


and merchandising package 


PRODUCED BY 


KUTTNER and KUTTVER 


advertising 


646 N. MICHIGAN AVE. -:- CHICAGO 11 
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WAYNE KING AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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FREDERIC W. / | \) COMPANY 


1529 MADISON ROAD ° 


CHICAGO . 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CIRCLING THE KILOCYCLES 





Ludington, 
aels, formerly announcer, sportscas- 
boyy and special eventer at WOLS, 


Mich.—Joseph Mich- 
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26 national & regional advertisers 


48 retail advertisers 


at a cost of: 
less per listener —in North Jersey — 


America’s 4 Largest Market*than any 
other station including all 50,000 watters! 


WAAT 


*De yew reclize this merket 
contains ever 3% million 
penple: more then these 14 
elles combined: Kansas City, 
fadienepelis, Rochester, 
Benver, Atlente, Telede. 
Guche, Syrecese. Rich- 
mead. Nertterd, Des Moines, 
Seohene, fort Were, Dalles, 


| Florence, S. C., now here with 
| WKLA. 





4 
> II Albany, N. Y¥.—Albany’s first FM 
| station, WROW, is expected to go on 
the air next March, under a final 
authorization granted by FCC to the 
| Hudson Valley Broadcasting Co. 
| The outlet will operate on 590 kilo- 


} 





| five kilowatt day, 
hours. 


with unlimited 


| §t. Leuis—The !ocal Board of Po- 
lice Comissioners is negotiating with 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
|Co., for conversion of the police 
radio system to 
would be part of the department’s 
economy program. It is estimated 
| that the switch to FM will cut the 
| cost of operating the system which 
included 206 radio-equipped cars, of 
which 49 have two-way sets, 
$90,600 to $30,000. The cost of the 
_FM equipment needed is approxi- 
|; mately $150,000. 
See 

Kansas Ciiy—Phil Evans, director 
of farm service for KWBC, was re- 
; elected president of the Farmers’ 
Club recently. Group includes 
businessmen who own farms or hav 
close interests in farming. 





Pittsburgh—Sumner Granby, KOV 
‘announcer, is quitting radio to go 
| into business. He's heading for Los 
| Angeles this week to become a 
manufacturers’ representative for 
jewelry covering the coast territory. 
| Pittsburgh—WWSW, town’s only 
indie station, was accoladed by N. W. 
Ayer & Sons last week, being 
singled out by agency for No. 1 job 
of football promotion during the last 




















season for allt broadcasting outfits 
operating under 5,000 watts. An- 








| cycles, one kilowatt night power, and | 


FM. Conversion | 


from | 


other Jocal to get a nod from the 
| Ayer outfit was Bill Sutherland, of 
KDKA, voted best of the between- 
period announcers for Eastern col- 
jlege games, 





San Antonio—Louis J. Riklin, ac- 
count exec for WOAIT, has been 
named San Antonio’s Outstanding 
Young Man of 1946 in the annual 
Junior of Chamber of Commerce 
| Competition. 


There are 6,468,256 consu- 
mers in Worcester’s 75 mile 
radius — 4,974,868 in Bos- 
ton’ 4 — 4,681,726 in Spring- 





Pittsburgh—Al Rogers, _ singing 
cowboy recently with the Roy Rog- | 
ers Rodeo, has Janded a commercial | 
on WJAS. It’s a 15-minute program 
every Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day morning at 11:30. 

Richmond—WRVA is _ attracting 
lots of attention in the area with its 
“Virginia Sings” show, broadcast 
Tuesday at 9:30 p.m. Program orig- 
inates at WRVA theatre, and includes 
contribs from glee clubs, choruses, 
and other vocal groups’ from 
churches, schools, colleges and other 
_ organizations. 
| 
| Fort Worth—James E. Rennie has 

been named manager of KWBC here. 

Station will operate daytime with 

250 waits on 270 kilocycles. 


Toledo—William Myers, formerly 
of the announcing staff, has been 
named publicity director of WSPD, 
Toledo, replacing Jimmy Cochran, 
who has left the station. 











Seattle—Delores Vance now han- 
dling publicity at KOMO, local NBC 
outlet, was formerly with Seattle 
Times. 





Phoevix.—KPHO here teed off its 
initial local news program with 
Larry Jonas, upped from continuity 
department, taking over as news 
eciitor. 











A JOB TO DO?. 


THE WRITER TO DO IT 
is 


GEORGE TABER 
CBS CHICAGO 
A SPECIALIST IN 


- WRITING 


News With a Human Touch 
COMMENTARIES 
DRAMATIC NARRATION 

















It's Easy to Be a Radio 
Comic—People Laugh af 
the Funniest Things! 


ART PAUL 


Original Comedy Material 


Always Working, Because He 
Writes the Funniest Things! 
140 West 46th Street 
New York 
LO. 5-9537 
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A European Tragedy 


Creative Talent Seems To Have Been Wiped Out By 
Hitler’s Legions, And Indications Are It 
Will Take Years To Replace 
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Vienna, j|sidered suitable for slave 


By JOSEF ISRAELS II 


>} ; peoples | world) what was wrong with Nazi-. self lives. Therefore, he shrugs 
To an observer of the various nteag through. It is a mistake to|ism and why we fought a war to!|and says: “Well, under Hitler we 
phases of show biz, and of culture |t®ink that all German propaganda |wipe it out, he inclined to say, |ate, didn't we? Under Hitler there 


and the creative arts in general in | Was poorly done or heavy-handed. 
continental Europe since the end of |Much of it was intelligently con- 
the war, it is increasingly apparent |Structed, subtly presented and, best 
that Hitler won his fight against |of all, from the Nazi viewpoint, 
culture. As in the eugenic’ field, |!adled into consumers who did not 
where Nazi extermination policies |have then, and are only beginning 
won out in abasing the “inferior” |to have now, any basis for com- 
eastern and Semitic races for one ;Parative judgment of what they 
or more generations to come while | were told. It must be remembered 
strengthening the Germans, creative |that Amer:cans had some chance to 
talent of all kinds seems to have |form their own conclusions through 


“Well, maybe 


camp _s pictures, 





true. His own house was | 

been wiped off the face of Europe,|a freer press and radio than has|dence that all Jews should be ex-|robbed, his own sister raped, his 
including Germany. | operated anywhere in the Nazi lands | terminated, that all Russians are lown wristwatch stolen. His own 
Cultural officials in the Allied | from 1934 to 1945 If we tell alsavage beasts and that Poles are | brother-in-law, a Sudet German, 
Military Governments had hoped |German of the middle or younger | inferior people. What's more he|was perhaps forcibly expelled from 


remembers 
pre-Hitler 


today (who 
nothing of a 


and expected to find a new genera- | €eration forms a lot of 


. | > 
tion of actors, writers, composers, | little or 





its true. But 
should i believe you any more than |bels told us about the Russians was 
I believed Goebbels?” 

We can point to the concentration | pillage and kill ruthlessly.’ 
the Nuremburg It’s hard to answer 
trials (which first became a laugh- 
ing stock and then set Goering up 
as an honored martyr) and a mil- | did. 
lion other pieces of what seem con- 
vincing evidence. 
just as convincing a batch of evi- | ties is 


The German had 


judgments by the |Czechoslovakia after the 
physjcal conditions in which he him- 'should be believe a lot of propa- 


why | were no unemployed. What Goeb- 


| true, wasn’t it? They did rape and 
these things. 
It's no use saying that the Russians 


That's no answer to a person 
who has no believable evidence that 
what we say about German atroci- 





war. Why 





painters and other artists, perhaps 
buried but ready to express them- 
selves as soon 


ives or coon aege event) Mexico Views the New Year With 


lifted. The fact is that in Middle | 
Europe (ie., Germany, Austria, 
“Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 


slavia, Poland and Rumania in par- 
titular), which in the past exported 


Mixed Feelings; New Rule a Factor 





fo many brilliant talents to New 
York and Hollywood, not a single 
newcomer of genuine world promise 
has come to light in the year and 
a half since the shooting stopped. 
Maybe the talent’s there. But over 
here managers and pic producers 
are looking toward what seems to 
be the world’s richest talent reser- | 58s 
voir in the U.S. to replenish Europe. | mostly by leaders of the industry. 
This is one vital factor which show- | 1946 to be topped. 
men must consider in planning Legit impresarios aren't so sure. 
European phases of amusement biz 
for the next few years. Another, | ™en, more or less confident of 
equally vital, is the state of mind} worthwhile b.o., at least, in 1947. Not so many pic 
the Nazis left behind them in the! producers are agreed about 1947. Opinion in these 
young and middle generations who | circles is that important recovery of their division 
must be the principal show-buying | hinges upon large and sustained supplies of cash and 
public for the next two decades. reasonable freedom from labor grief. Radio, though, 
The fact is that pitifully little has | sees very big things in the new year, which, according 
been accomplished in “reeducation” | to the way it looks now, will witness the debut of 
of the middle European people who | Mexico's first television station chain. 
lived, willingly or not, under the; Most of the split opinions are based on the new gov- 
Nazi yoke for periods ranging from ernment, which took over Dec. 1, when President 
seven years downward. Mental at-| Miguel Aleman assumed office for his six-year term. 
titudes vary, from active and ag-| Amusement biz anticipated 1941 with about the same 
gressive heritages of Naziism and a| jitters and sureness, only less intensely, than it is now 
promise to make Hitler's spirit} looking at 1947. Six years ago, the war was on, the 
march again, to a simple disbelief | U.S. in it, and rather popular opinion was that Hitler 
of everything and lack of confidence | would really make it. There was much glumness about 
in all forms of government and in- | the future for amusement biz. But it turned out that 
formation. It is the latter condi- | some divisions of it, particularly films, radio, niteries, 
tioning, an ingrown cynicism that | longhair and vaudeville got far more benefits than they 
will count the most against accept- | expected. Boom, more money for more people and 
ance of democratic ideas and | the land’s biggest spending spree, plus more U. S. 
knowledge of what the world out- 
Side the Hitler mental vacuum has 


By DOUGLAS L, 


Mexico City. 
Mexico's amusement biz faces 1947 with more mixed 
feelings than it has in any New Year since 1941. It 
jitters, the former entertained 


high hopes and 


Some even expect 


But longhair show- 





among others, are 





scale than ever, perked things up. It also brought back 
been doing throughout the Nazi | legit, so that the unprecedented top of $10 (Mex.) ($2.50 
years. In considering content and | U. S.), became common and the hitherto unheard of 
possible acceptance of plays and éne of $6 (Mex.) ($1.59) became standard. 

Pictures in the coming years, when Apart from much hope and some doubt about what 
continental income again begins to the new president will do or not do, 1947 has a pe- 
assume importance in the world} cyliar significance for the amusement biz, because, of 
amusement industry, Americans will | course, it is tied in with the life of Mexico, This new 
Seah Giagammaieas - year has, unavoidably, inherited monetary inflation 
L ni J _ ' that became so acute in 1946 that Miguel Navvaro, top 
- Already, in centers like Vienna, | economist and chief of the Ministry of Finance's finan- 
Berlin and other large cities where | cial studies division, called it “one of the worst calain- 
Army cultural authorities have | jties that has befallen Mexico in the past 10 years... 
brought a fairly wide selection of | the general population is being suffocated by the sti- 
oe _— and films, a growing | fling atmosphere of this monetary inflation.” 

ectivity,on the matter of theme | — - . — 
has become evident. The days of | | Pix Did Best in 1946 | 


s046, when picture houses could|Ginemas did the best biz in their history in 1940. 
pack them in with anything from 


Hollywood, hav Pad sce Estimated gross of $125,000,000 (Mex.) (25c to the 
Now they w ws t . lous ge Mexican dollar) was done for the year by cinemas of 
enterta} y want to laug = € | the Federal District, a 2,000,000-population community. 
ntertained, The customers are be-| Several frontline cinemas here, after making $4 (Mex.) 
ginning to shun message pix from | standard, got better than good trade at $5, toward the 
she U.S. just as they passed up the | end of 1946. Exhibitors generally figure 1947 being 
heavier-handed versions from Ber-| kind to them. While some Mexican pix did very well, 
jin and Mescow before Yank prod-| most of the record 1946 biz was carried by U. S. and 
vet came into the situation in any! some British pix, especially “The Seventh Veil,” “The 
quantity. Wicked Lady” and “The Man in Grey.” For some time, 
For illustration think- of the. all three commanded the new high $5 ‘Mex.) price. 
mental conditioning and background | “Leave Her to Heaven” (20th-Fox) was a shining ex- 
of the great mass of middle Euro- | ample of an American pic commanding that price for 
peans whose present age is about | some time. 
from 16 to 25. These are the gen- | 
eration who will make up the core! man’s action on the petition producers and exhibitors 
ef Europe's business and cultural presented to aid their divisions of the biz, in line with 
life for the next decade or more. | his promise to Mexican pic leaders that he intends to 
But they have passed nearly all of | do all he can to help the Mexican film industry. Pro- 
their intelligent life (starting in| ducers ask a government-backed bank, to the capital- 
1934 in Germany; 1939 elsewhere) ization of which they will contribute, to adequately 
‘side a magnificiently organized | finance and control production geared to home and 
Goebbels cultural vacuum. Only | foreign demand, and stressing quality. Exhibitors back 
What was sifted through the prepa- | the move the producers made in the fall for a law 
£anda machinery in Berlin and con- demanding that all of Mexico's 1,245 cinemas devote 




















tourists and visitors tossing around jack on a grander’ 


The film trade is eagerly awaiting President Ale-. 


GRAHAME 


26 weeks a year to Mexican pix. On their own, the 


exhibitors ask a 50% tax slash, while they play Mex- | 


ican films, and federalization of the cinema impost, now 
high, thanks to municipal and state levies. 
is that this tax be national like those on mining and 
gasoline production, with the national treasury giving 
municipalities and states a share in it. 

Number of local cinemas will be hiked to nearly 100, 
with 17 new houses opening in 1947. Proportionate in- 
crease in cinemas is expected for key provincial cities. 
Ten more cinemas should be about finished by the end 
of 1947. That depends on the supplies situation, par- 
ticularly cement, of which there has been an acute 
shortage for some time, though builders of the 17 
cinemas that are nearing completion have been able 
to surmount that difficulty thus far. 


Outiook for Mexican picture production is spotty. | 


Currently it is depressed because: (1) of the big pri- 
vate banks cutting off credits, due to slow repaying 
of huge loans, result of some costly productions flop- 
ping, and (2) the general restriction of credit as part 
of the banks’ co»peration with the government pro- 
gram to curb inflation, over budgetting in production, 
and too much random_shooting. Optimists are confi- 
dent that fewer and better pix will turn the trick. 
Others are none too sure, pointing to 50 frozen films, 
kept from exhibition, they say, by keener U. S., British 
and other foreign competition, plus plain poor quality 
and film labor strife. For 1946 production is figured 
at about 60, only five less than 1945, despite the de- 
pression. However, it seems generally agreed that 30 
or 40 at most, will be the 1947 total due to the quality- 
stressing policy. 








| Niteries 





Niteries, which sliced a juicy melon in 1946. easily paar forgive their Naziism. 


runner up to the cinema gross, are confident that the 
new year will be no lemon. They see a continuance 
of many people with lots of money who are glad to 
spend it, among tourists and natives. The town has 
more cafes than it ever had, a striking fact when it 
is considered that but eight years ago there was only 
one truly modern nitery. There are now more than 
30 that can make that claim, plus a flock of second 
stringers. Spots below that rating are very numerous. 
Radio went more places in 1946, and that trend is 
counted upon to more than continue in the New Year. 
Some radiomen see Mexico's regular radio audience 
enjoyed the best commercial biz in 1946 in their his- 
tory, which began in 1930 with the opening here of 
XEW, now the republic’s biggest station, as a 5,000- 
watter. 
approaching 5,000,000 by Stations 


the end of 1947. 


Television looks like an established fact for Mexico | 


in the new year, with the start of a video station chain, 
topped by a 50,000-watter here and with a station of 
lesser power in five key provincial cities. Television 
was winningly introduced to Mexico by RCA’s shows 
during the first inter-American radio broadcasting 
meet here in early October. 

Revue-vaude did so well that customers became ac- 
customed to a $5 (Mex.) top, large lift from the stand- 
ard of $2 of yesteryear. Another frontline theatre, the 
Tivoli, was opened here, making three in this field. 
In other times, not so long ago, the two frontline 
houses had all they could do to exist. One, the Lirico, 
at one time was putting on a show, eight acts, for 25 
centavos (5c U. S.). Tone and presentation of this 
branch of Mexican show biz has much improved. 
More U. S. performers are finding better employment 
in these theatres. 


had good cause for feeling as they | 


Suggestion | 
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ganda from people he was condi- 


itioned to hate and fear? 
' 


This state of mind ties closely to 
the tact that in the former fountain- 
(heads of creative intellect like 
Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Heidel- 
berg or Prague new talent that pos- 
sesses anything fit to electrify the 
show world has yet to make its 
appearance. People who were so 
|thoroughly conditioned to think as 
| Hitler wanted them to think will 
take a lot of reconditioning before 
they can produce anything in the 
jacting, writing or composing line 
jthat will seriously interest the free 
| world without. The background of 
{this is tragic and not especially to 
ibe blamed on the 
| in today’s show They 
|}were unfortunate enough to be 
|brought up-at a time when they 
had to conform or pay penalties 
ranging from loss of success to loss 
of life. 


younger people 


business. 


Intellectuals Into Crematorium | 





There are individuals who show 
|}promise. But it will take living 
and working and creating in a free 
world for a few years to make of 
them anything the democratic show 
; world will want. The older people 
| ho knuckled under and lived with 
a measure of success under the 
Nazis are harder to evaluate. They 
istill populate the stages and the 
jstudios largely because there are 
ino others professionally experienced 
| enough to take leads. But the cream 





|Of Europe's intellectual life went 
j}into the crematoriums. First the 
| Jews, who, though they held no 
;}monopoly on talent or enterprise, 


| numbered a heavy percentage of 
jthe best in show biz, as in science 
‘and learning. Many fortunately 
made it to New York or Hollywood, 
,and their contributions to the U-S. 
jand the world are too lengthy and 
| well known to reevaluate here. Then 
| the better, thinking people of all 
racial origins went to the concen- 
| tration camps and the gas chambers. 
It must not be thought that Jews 
were Hitler's only mass_ victims. 
It was likely that anyone of ma- 
j ture intellectual achievement would 
know enough to appreciate what 
was wrong with the Nazis. At the 
isame time these people of genu- 
\ine achievement were being killed 
‘off at the top, thousands of punk 
|\Nazi stooges were being shoved 
‘ahead in large and small spots. 
They could sing the Horst Wessel 
|song louder or lick more boots than 
\their competitors. They succeeded 
without reference to talent. That 
;generation of wardheelers, actors, 
directors and writers has nothing to 
offer today even if new regimes 
The 
inet result has been to set back the 
‘stage. film and radio industries in 
middle Europe by many years. ) 
Thus it is that while theatre and 
|film activities are rushing and even 
| prosperous in Germany and Aus- 
jtria, its present basis cannot be 
i'viewed as more than temporary. It 
| is existing on the inbred appetite 
'for good entertainment being fed by 
jimports from the Allied countries, 
|plus presentation of old favorites 
banned for racial or political rea- 
sons during the Nazi times. But 
this occupational impetus must of 
necessity die out in not too long a 








jtime. There will always be room 
for good plays and good pix trom 
the States. But Europe’s amuse- 


ment industry needs most of all a 
strong infusion of new native talent. 
If it's even half as good as in the 
past, it will be plenty good enough 
;to restore a self respect in home 
production and feed the Americans 
with new ideas and new faces as 
well. But if this talent exists in a 
presently visible generation, this 
writer hasn't detected it in a year 
and a half of postwar living in the 
big centers of arts and culture. It 
looks from this viewpoint like a 
long wait for a new generation to 
come along with something worth- 
while to. sell. 
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American Film Distribs Find Innumerable Difficulties: 
Of Psychological and Material Nature In France 


Paris. 


American film distribs here, though able to reopen their 
agencies on the pre-war basis, find themselves confronted 
with innumerable material and psychological difficulties. For 
one thing, the country’s economy has been disrupted, result- 
ing in a policy of strict dirigism replacing that of free enter- 
prise, with constant threat of nationalization, As would in- 
evitably follow, the currency “has been so affected that for- 
eign transactions are subject to the okay of an exchange 
control board, meaning that revenue from American imports, 
after a long freeze, can only be transferred back in dollars 
at an official rate, which means accepting a loss if the pro- 
ceeds are not to be kept here in francs. 

About 400 theatres had been destroyed, of which about 200 
have been rehabilitated. There is a considerable shortage 
of both equipment and raw stock, and exchange restrictions 
make imports here scarce enough to affect dubbing and print- 
ing. The administration, which before the war was satisfied 
with general supervision of the :ndustry’s activity, is now so 
intricately mixing in every phase that operations are end- 
lessly complicated, while influence used by local picture 
financing interests and labor unions attempting to keep op- 
position out of the market make every American gesture a 
target for open criticism or covert exploitation of the anti- 
American attitude which party politics are fostering on the 
masses. This explains why American picture interests here, 
spearheaded by Harold L. Smith, of the Motion Picture 
Assn., and backed by the State Dept. through the American 
Embassy, must wage a perpetual battle, at the same time 
being extremely tactful to avoid causing reactions that would 
only make matters worse in the effort to retain and rehabili- 
tate the French market. Smith himself has considerable 
French experience and has developed invaluable local con- 
tacts. Alexander Stein, Columbia’s French chieftain, as 
prexy of the American distribs association is in close con- 
tact with all French official agencies, and Etienne Descom- 
bey. Universal's head for France, is on the Censor Board. 

Operating in France cannot be estimated only in terms of 
dollars and cents with revenue contingent on exchange. 
Paris remains a convenient turntable for Continental dis- 
tribution, and even if it has lost some of its former glamor, 
it is still the pivot of Western Europe. All American inter- 
ests are benefiting by the uphill fight which, in the face of 
business and political opposition, has been successfully 
waged by the picture men’ to bring back their pictures on 
French screens, despite material and technical difficulties 
affecting release schedules. Also, there is a natural tendency 
of the public to receive native product more easily than im- 
ports, even if well-dubbed, especially when imports have 
been stopped for a long time. New stars have to be pub- 
licized from the ground up, and audiences have to be re- 
educated. The sensation created at the Cannes Film Festival 
by “Lost Weekend” has been exploited fully in all phases 
by Paramount, and Metro has managed to play “Mrs. 
Miniver at the same -time in the two biggest Paris theatres, 
Rex and Gaumont Palace, which formerly didn’t play day- 
and-date, During the year starting July 1, 1946, all majors 
are releasing about 15 dubbed features each, besides play- 
ing some original versions with French subtitles of pictures 
not ineluded in the dubbing schedules. This will happily 
counteract the peor impression created here when imports 
were not permitted and salvaged oldies had to be played to 
cover expenses. The new crop of pictures have not been 
played long enough yet to decide on probable total gross 
under the new conditions, nor on type of pictures most suit- 
able for the market. Technicolor and detective stories are 
a sure bet, but pictures like Par’s “Going My Way” and 
20th-Fox’s “How Green Was My Valley” got raves. Ameri- 
can pictures are back in a big way and getting a consider- 
able share of the playing time left open by the quota. 

It is also yet too early to decide on how the 16m will pay. 
Metro and Universal were first in the field with about 10 
features each. There are nearly 1,200 permanent theatres 
equipped with 16m, and 12,000 spots giving one itinerant 16m 
show weekly. Sale is mostly done by mail to cut overhead 
distribution cost, and the law compels all contracts te be on 
percentage, but permits a minimum guarantee. The mini- 
mum is all the distrib can expect to‘receive. 

American shorts are doing very well, especially since the 
local ones are weak, Exhibs would be ins :.*d to try and 
boost their bills by playing them with a ‘ul feature, but 





Exchange Control Board Is Big 
Factor Along With Currency 
- Restrictions 


By MAXIME DE BEITX. 


American distribs naturally prefer to play them with their 
own product. French animated cartoons are poor, and 
American cartoons are in constant demand. March of Time 
is distributed by 20th-Fox, but M. of T. local rep, Gilbert 
Comte, has to clip them to one reel due to exhibs’ desire to 
limit the bills footage. 

Fox Movietone Newsreel is the best one here, with the 
local reels showing a lot of trivia. Metro has the sanction 
to preduce its own ree! and will start releasing it in the 
spring. 

All dubbing is compulsorily done here. Besides technical 
difficulties resulting from hard-io-replace equipment, there 
is a shortage of actors. Also, the difficulty to obtain raw 
stock, without the possibility of transferring dollars to pay 
for it, means that irrespective of whether or not provided 
for in the contract, the parent company is in most cases 
called upon to supply and ship it. 

The current personnel setup of the majors is as follows: 
Lacy W. Kastner, with considerable European experience, 
is continental rep for Columbia, and Alexander Stein his 
French territory chieftain, David L. Lewis supervises Metro, 
with French territory under Henry Lartigne, who has ex- 
tensive contacts with all phases of the local arhusement i”- 
dustry. John B, Nathan arrived recently from South Amer- 
ica to take over Paramount from Robert Schless, who had 
to resign on account of illness. He is aided by Henri 
Michaud, and has the French territory under Henri Klars- 
feld, F. L. Harley, who already was in Paris, is back as 
head of 20th-Fox. aided by Bob Krier; the French territory 
is handled by E. Balk and E. Lafon. Viadimir Lissim runs 
RKO with Marcel Gentel as French manager. Harry Novak 
reps Universal for the Continent, with Etienne Descombey 
for France. United Artists is under William B. Levy, with 
Georges Rouvier for France. Joe Hummel, for Warner Bros., 
is the only European rep who includes South Africa in his 
territory, normally including North Africa only in the other 
companies. Jacques Salberg runs his French exchange. 


| Theatre Acquisition Hurdles 
~ No company here runs theatres, except Paramount, which 

has showcases in Paris and Brussels, also in provincial Lille 

and Rheims. Besides legal difficulties, any current attempt 

by an American organization to buy other theatres here 

would be likely to result in an explosion of anti-American 

publicity because theatre purchases would be considered 4s 

a means for foreign propaganda. 

Co-production here as a means of getting export returns 
from local product in foreign exchange has been tried. Uni- 
versal has Paul Graetz producing “Diable au Corps.” RKO 
has a tieup with local Pathe and is making “Silence Is 
Golden,” directed by Rene Clair and starring Maurice Cheva- 
lier. Columbia is to ge. product from Gregor Rabinovitch. 
But production here is abnormally hard due to disrupted 
economy. Purchase of local product in lieu of co-production 
is made difficult by ,the exchange control board, which in- 
sists on payment in dollars, as instanced in the case of Metro’s 
attempt to get a green light on the intended deal for “Bataille 
du Rail.” British interests, as instanced by Globe Produc- 
tions, are also currently trying to produce here. 

The local picture industry is currently in the throes of a 
period of readjustment from which it will emerge in a shane 
of which the only sure thing is that it will not be the former 
system of free enterprise, Like the press, it is classified as 
educational, and as such under close official supervision. 
Nobody can open shop freely in any branch of the industry, 
and a special license must be obtained. A 10% interest in an 
enterprise related to pictures cannot be bought by a for- 


eigner without a special permit, The purge which followed 








THE SPIRIT OF THE DEAL. 
OR HONOR AMONG MEN 


By ERNEST TURNBULL 
(Managing Director, Hoyts Theatres, Australia) 


Sydney. 

“Another important film deal has been finalized .. .” 

That introductory phrase has a familiar ring to producers, 
distributors and theatre managements, contracts make up 
the pattern of our industry. 

It’s safe to say that more Australian contracts will be nego- 
tiated in 1947 than in any previous year. Distributors and 
theatre men will spend a great deal of their time framing 
terms and conditions governing the release of product in 
metropolitan, suburban and country situations. 

Writing the contract, however, is just the starting point. 
Every time a contract is signed, at least two parties are 
obligated to honor it—to carry out the terms and ‘conditions 
to the fullest extent of its clauses. 

One of the troubles of our industry in the somewhat dis- 
tant past was that too many contracts fell apart and ended 
up in a sticky legal mess. When that happens you can bet 
somebody's reputation goes west with it. I've heard it said 
that ours is the only industry where the toughest negotia- 
tions go on after the deal has been signed. 

Unfortunately, there's more than a grain of truth in this. 
and as an Australian with some international experience, I 
think that the peace and well-being as well as the progress 
of the film industry in 1947 will largely depend on our fac- 
ing this vital problem. 

We've got a lot of hard work to do in 1947, Wartime lee- 
way to make up, theatres to be facelifted, personnel to be 
trained, public relations to be geared up—every phase of our 
business that had to be neglected through war exigencies 
now requires our entire physical and mental enercies. 

These things’ can't wait, Weentise treading ‘en war heels are 


powerful competitive enterprises—some old adversaries tem- 
porarily driven underground by war, others brand new and 
the more dangerous because we can’t assess the strength of 
their appeal to the public. 

So, as I see it, the producer, the distributor and the show- 
man have a fulltime task without having to fight over the 
working-out of contracts. Once the deal is made, both par- 
ties should be free to give their entire attention to the mar- 
keting and presentation of the product on the most intensive 
scale. , 

There's only one satisfactory way to do this. Distributors 
and theatremen must get their personal relationships back 
onto the good old-fashioned basis of mutual trust. - If that 
sounds Utopian, then may I remind that in my experience, 
the great majority of the deals that stayed fast were those 
negotiated between people who trusted each other. 

We've got to live with each other in harmony, or get out 
and make room for those who know how. Deals between 
producer, distributer and exhibitor must be worked out, 
lived with, in good faith and mutual understanding. 





. Big or Little—Ne. Difference } 

Big, or little, it makes no difference. Unless a contract 
provides a fair and proper return for both parties, then the 
signatories are only fooling themselves and wasting precious 
time and property. The road to hell is paved with good 
intentions, and if we look back along the road traveled by 
our industry we can see the wreckage of bad deals made 
in a murky atmosphere of distrust. Almost before the ink 
dried, documents have been rushed round to legal depart- 
ments to find out how certain onerous clauses could be side- 
stepped 


This gets us tight back to the spirit of the deal. Can we 
in 1947 resolve to negotiate only those deals which both sides 
honestly believe themselves truly capable of carrying out, 
without evasion or equivecation? And I mean carry out, 
not merely to the strict letter of the contract, but to the full 
generous spirit of the agreement. 


This world is fast becoming. a small community. There 
was a time when the showmen of-ene. country. knew nothing ; 


the war and considerably changed the personne! set up oy 
the industry, as well as the action of labor unions, results 
in practically unlimited interference of the administration 
in all phases, with party politics an important factor. How- 
ever, which ever way the political weathercock turns, 
nationalization of the whole industry seems unlikely though 
demanded by the more rabid element which may be ap- 
peased by keeping some sections under government opera- 
tion, as, for instance, in the fight by the public domain to 
retain the Siritzky chain of theatres. 

Though some ambitious projects are blueprinted, such as 
building large Riviera studios, all existing production facili- 
ties consist of a total 44 stages, all sorely in need of modern 
equipment. On these, during the last year, 80 features and 
40 shorts have been produced. Cost of production is rising 
quickly, and a B feature now comes to about $200,000. A 
fair budget comes to about $350,000, top so far being about 
$800,000 for Marcel Carne’s “Doors of Night,” to which 
foreign rights have been bought by Sir Alexander Korda. 
Postwar production has so far been scattered between num- 
erous indies but the increase in cost and the tightening of 
bank credits has concentrated production, with Pathe, Gau- 
mont and Andre Paulve (Discina) topping both production 
and distribution activities, French production is likely to 
get considerable help from a group of powerful commercial 
banks that have blueprinted an organization of the loan and 
mortgage type for pictures. They would pool about $3,000,000 
and advance money on local and foreign distribution returns 
of finished product, thus permitting producers a quicker 
turnover. Also help theatre owners to finance remodeling. 

The French are very anxious to expand their export 
business, especially in countries with appreciated currency 
which explains why the government is viewing favorably 
such concentrations as Jean Sefert’s South American organi- 
zation, But the requirements of the exchange contro! board 
frequently restrict transactions, The quality of the product, 
which was extremely low when there was no foreign oppo- 
sition on French screens, is improving, but still holds few 
likely entries for American distribution, 

Grosses for France and French North Africa totaled 
slightly over a lush $70,000,000 for the last vear, with 4,800 
theatres in the territory, Admission scales are regulated by 
ukases. On Oct. 1, 1946, they were tilted from an average 20c 
to 32c and in the Paris deluxers from a 50c top to 80c, 

The Rank-Gaumont distribution tieup facilitated the in- 
troduction of British pictures on French screens but is 
somewhat slowed by the return of American product, 
though “Brief Encounter” got raves, A _ Franco-Italian 
agreement to facilitate reciprocal picture trade is skedded. 
“Citta Aperta” was well received. Swiss productions, “Last 
Chance” and “Marie Louise,” did lush business. Contrary 
to what might be expected from the political trend, Soviet 
pictures are not getting big time, except in nabes, in red 
locations. American pictures were badly needed, and despite 
allegations from the opposition, are not. glutting the market, 

The French, through lack of international information, 
have a grossly exaggerated idea of the quality of their prod- 
uct. This patriotic constriction of the hatband is fostered by 
a press whose international reporting does not far exceed 
pilfering American mags, with an occasional distortion of 
Variety. They are practically unaware of the production 
activities of such countries as Mexico, Central Europe and 
the east. They commonly believe that, in fear of their ob- 
taining world supremacy, Hollywood is constantly on the 
watch to snatch local scripts and talent, not so much to use 
it as to snafu eventual French opposition. Only a strong 
educational campaign could set them right with true per- 
spective. Eric Johnston's gesture limiting American exports 
of the majors, after the signing of the Washington agree- 
ment, to 120 pictures this year was both timely and tactful, 
uct. They are practically unaware of the production 

Two things are charting the course of the currently re- 
shaping French industry: one is purely political, the other 
is the country’s economic rehabilitation, which will take 
years and pending which no really free flow of trade or 
currency can reasonably be expected. Until then, no heavy 
money returns can be anticipated from this market, its real 
value being that of, a strategic beachhead to keep Western 
Europe open for better times to come. At that, American 
reps here due to prevalent anti-American feeling, will have 
to use considerable tact and caution. 





of, or cared little, about the relationships or the way business 
was conducted between distributers and exhibitors in another 
country. Now it’s different. The news of a raw deal or 2 
tough sales tussle in one country is quickly flashed to the 
four corners of the earth. Sometimes, even before a piece 
of product is shipped away, overseas trading interests have 
worked themselves into an aggressive frame of mind. 


Now it’s true that personalities enter into this industry 
more than most. From star to house manager, it’s the per- 
sonality that counts. And gs personalities, we men associ- 
ated with the film industry, are judged by a tribunal of our 
contemporaries. That judgment lasts a lifetime, and beyond. 
It is made up in part by persons overseas to whom you have 
never spoken, and by persons who in your view do not 
know you. But their judgment is formidable and unavoid- 
able. 


That is why I say the deals negotiated for 1947 should be 
fired by the ambition to cherish a decent respect for the 
opinions of our contemporaries. As individuals we kiow 
that is an indispensable foundation to the solid durable sat- 
isfactions of life. 


I hope this doesn’t sound too much like preaching. Frankly, 
it would have been far easier and more pleasant to dish up 
a flock of platitudes about this industry entering its golden 
age. 

The customary thing is to wish everybody the best of every- 
thing and to express the hope that all will be well in the 
new year. Just why New Year should produce miracles for 
the convenience of our business merely by wishing and hep- 
ing, is something we prefer not to face up to. 

But it is for the very veason that I have supreme faith in 
our industry, sincerely believing humanity needs what we 
alone can offer, that I say these things. Let us first put our 
own house in order. Let us capture the spirit of “good will 
among men” and keep it in our hearts for 365 days in the 
year. Let that spirit be written into our business deals and 
honored in the same open-hearted manner that we associate 
with Xmas and New Year. Then will the partnership of 
producer, distributor and exhibitor become a mighty inspira- 
tional-feree in the onward march af civilization. , 
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London. 


It may well have been the last of the boom years. That 

tch of gold known as the West End theatre has been 
prightly shining for six years. It has been easy money for 
managers. People packed the theatres because there was 
no fun to be had anywhere else, nothing to buy and not 
much to drink; the cupboard was bare. 


But at the end of 1946 that golden patch began to show 
a slight tarnish, and the shrewdest showman would think 
twice before shaking hands on a boxoffice certainty. It is 
possible to shop for other things besides theatre tickets, 
and the customers are doing so, 

As the year went out to a fainter tinkling of cash—there 
was a terrible slump quite recently—we can at least con- 
gratulate ourselves on some deeds of high enterprise in the 
Culturally and commercially much has gone 
on, and much is brewing. Yet in the middle of it all there’s 
a paradox. Knowledgeable guys from. New York’s show 
world will step off the Queen Elizabeth, do the round of 
shows in London, ana say: “You’re doing some marvelous 
things here compared to the New York theatre.” But knowl- 
edgeable guys from the patch of gold in London, returning 
from America, unload the same set of “They're 
doing some marvelous things over there compared to the 
London theatre.” 

The air of the London theatre may not be sweet as roses 
but neither does it smell to high heaven. It has been as 
good a year as any we have had since 1940, and in many ways 
a great deal better. 

Above all, it has shown that there is a vast public await- 
ing the best things the drama can give it. Where the theatre 
has answered a spiritual or intellectual need, it has succeeded, 
After the deep gashes of the war, customers are cultivating 
their souls. In music, ballet, plays and books there has been 
a cultural renaissance. 

Heading this movement has been the Old Vic, as giddy in 
its success here as in New York. No team in London has 
had so sensation a theatrical success as that headed by Lau- 
rence Olivier and Ralph Richardson. Olivier has undoubt- 
edly increased his stature by his wonderful performance as 
King Lear, by his Oedipus and Richard III, and Ralph Rich- 
ardson’s current production of “Cyrano de Bergerac” rounds 
off a season as brilliant in artistry as anything seen in 
London for a generation. 


Old Vie’s Danger | 


With Olivier forming his own company with Vivien Leigh, 
his visit to Australia and film commitments, the future of the 
Old Vic hangs in the balance. Meanwhile, a young Vic has 
been started for the training of recruits, and though the 
stars will have to be found, it is not likely that the parent 
company will fall. 

While the main dish has been the Old Vic, there has been 
a good deal of intellectual refreshment from smaller, almost 
unheard-of theatres in and outside London. The rise of the 
smaller theatres has been surprising and their influence con- 
siderable. The risks undertaken with longhair plays and 
dramatic experiments have not always been justified com- 
mercially, but they have produced a policy of enlightenment, 
and in numbers of cases shows have been saved from ex- 
tinction by the coffers of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
(formerly the Council for the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts). While the Arts Council fosters a few flops as a 
matter of course, some good plays would never get a hearing 
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As 1946 Faded, Indications 
Pointed Strongly to Fainter 
Tinkling At the Till 


By ERNEST BETTS 
at all but for their assistance, and many a classy commercial 


management is glad to say: “After you, gentlemen!” when 
the Council bows in a doubtful proposition, 


Twin theatres that have established a leadership in the 
little theatre movement have been the Embassy at Swiss 
Cottage and the Lyric, Hammersmith, where the company 
of’ Four operates. The Embassy has shot into eminence with 


plays of such excitement and character that four of them 
have been transferred to the West End. This theatre is 
run by an actor-manager born in the grease paint, Anthony 
Hawtrey, son of the illustrious Charles Hawtrey. His suc- 


cess there is a personal one, the reward of knowledge and 
industry. 

The Lyric, Hammersmith, has jogged along with a series 
of good and so-so productions which recently leaped to glory 
and the discovery of a new star. This was in the brilliant 
intellectual skirmish, “The Eagle With Two Heads,” by Jean 
Cocteau, which switched the headlines to a new actress of 
high tragic qualities, Eileen Herlie. Miss Herlie promptly 
got a contract from Sir Alexander Korda and an established 
place in the theatre 





Midget Theatres | 








In corners of the town where no thespian ever trod, a host 
of midget theatres has gamely fought—the 20th Century, 
the Torch, the New Lindsey and others, dramatic back par- 
lors fired with ideals and unquenchable zeal; somehow, liv- 
ing on, The New Lindsey found a big hit in “Pick-Up Girl,” 
which was seen by Queen Mary, was censored and uncen- 
sored and eventually fetched up at the Prince of Wales’ the- 
atre under the banner of Moss Empires. While still doing a 
roaring trade, it was transferred to the newly-opened Casino, 
but in the midst of its crackerjack trade it had to close down; 
no other theatre could be found for it. 


On the same lines of spiritual uplift and damnation to 
commerce, the Arts Theatre club has proceeded, theatre of 
a few hundred seats and unconquerable enterprise. It was 
this theatre which celebrated the 90th birthday of George 
Bernard Shaw and plans to put on a nine-hour production 
of his “Back to Methuselah” in the new year. How profitable 
the longhair trade can be is proved by the success of Jean 
Paul Sartre’s “Vicious Circle,” whose trio of lovers in Hell 
could have drawn the town for many weeks longer than the 
scheduled season. 

In the West End proper, and sometimes improper, “Clut- 
terbuck,’ “The Winslow Boy,” “But For the Grace of God,” 
“Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary?” (recently with- 
drawn after a run of two-and-a-half years), “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan” and “Piccadilly Hayride” have been the long- 
distance champions. Topping them all is Ivor Novello’s 


Boom Legit Years? 


“Perchance to Dream,” and the surprise of them all, “No 


’ Room at the Inn,’ which many thought was not in the mood 


of the time but has proved to be the most stubborn success. 

Except for the failure of “Can-Can” it has been a lucky 
year for Jack Hylton, whose “Follow the Girls” at His Maj- 
esty’s has survived many changes of cast and shows no sign 
of withdrawal. 

Among the failures we must chronicle “Our Town,” which 
quickly folded despite the presence of Marc Connelly in the 
lead; he had the distinction of hearing his part described as 
a bore by some of the critics. “The Kingmaker,” a resplen- 
dent piece of history put on by John Clements, and followed 
by Dryden’s “Marriage a la Mode” aimed high but com- 
pletely missed the bull's eye. And in the same category of 
distinguished flops there was “Portrait in Black,” with Diana 


Wynyard, which failed to hold at the Piccadilly. Closure of 
C. B. Cochran's “Big Ben” in December was a surprise 
Amid all these variations of the theatrical barometer, the 
Hermione Gingold-Henry Kendall revue, “Sweetest and Low- 
est,” continues its career of uninterrupted naughtiness with 
uninterrupted success. It has been a phenomenon in town, 
It is a reminder of how little new talent has been born 
during the year. Its author, Alan Melville, is a wag of the 
highest class who brings a stinging wit and a brilliant sense 


of burlesque to the theatre. He’s regarded as tine only first- 
rate British revue writer since Noel Coward and the late 
Herbert Farjeon. In the legitimate field one has discovered, 
after a good many years, that Ronald Chetham Strode is a 
playwright. His “The Guinea Pig” and “The Gleam,” plays 
of social significance. are among the better things now 
reaping the reward of brains and imagination. 








| Lacking New Names 





If there is any lesson to be learned from the past 12 
months it is that we are deplorably lacking in new names 
and in the stimulus they would give to the stage in its most 
perilous transition § time. After we have named Eileen 
Herlie, and a newcomer of 17, Daphne Slater, who has been 
picked to play Juliet at next year’s Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford, we’re stumped. Of course, there is always Sid 
Field, but he has been named so constantly during the past 
year that he is practically a veteran, and though Terry 
Thomas and Robert Lamouret, the ventriloquist, in the same 
“Piccadilly Hayride” show have hit prominence, they have 
not yet proved that they are in the top flight. 

In variety this shortage is particularly noticeable, most 
of the stars having topped the bill in London for the last 
20 years or more. In writers, too, we are deficient, a state 
of things put down by writers to the managements, and by 
managements to the writers. It is clear, nevertheless, that 
the theatre is waiting for the dramatist who will respond to 
the current need for thoughtful plays which reflect the ap- 
palling muddle of the time and indicate some way of con- 
fronting it. Criticism of Noel Coward’s play which reopened 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane concentrated mainly on the fact 
that it gave us nothing new. But while there is nothing new 
under the sun, the playwrights of 1947 must be told that 
there are new ways of putting it, that there is a play in 
Ernest Bevin, in a good topical murder, in a newspaper 
headline. Someone has already complained that Laurence 
Olivier has not been seen in an ordinary man’s trousers for 
10 years, and that we are sick of Shakespeare, Shaw, Chekhov 
and Wilde. This is probably as true of anything said about 
the West End stage in the past year, and it shows which way 
the wind is blowing. 








American Film Comedies, Musicals Aid 
Germany Forget Its Current Misery 


Berlin. 


Manila. 
Metro’s Philippine office, follow- 
ing conferences with officials of 
Philippine airlines, is considering 


M-G to Extend 16m Service World Markets Clamor for Good 
Goods; and That Goes for Aussie 


A study of German reactions to 
Hollywood pix reveals, contrary to 
generally accepted opinion, that 
their popularity is strictly limited to 
certain types of films. The study is 
based on U. S. films presented as 
mass fare for Reich consumption, 
primary purpose of which is enter- 
tainment, and _ secondarily, “re- 
orientation”’—much-abused word re- 
ferring to current efforts to remove 
heavy tinting of Nazism which per- 
meates present-day German think- 
ing. 


To appreciate reactions it must be 


remembered that pix were produced 
for Americans with different lan- 
guage, customs, entertainment and 
cultural standards. No doubt but 
that the German, living under occu- 
pation by four great powers, has a 
sharpened cultural sense. Mr. Aver- 
age German is frustrated and dis- 
Satisfied, hungry and cold. He looks 
for escapist entertainment. He finds 
release in embittered criticism, but 
couches it in an undertone because 
he is afraid of reprisals. 

Even the best Hollywood films are 
handicapped by the language bar- 
rier and for this reason most Ger- 
mans prefer second-rate German to 
Superior U. S. film. For example, 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” didn’t go 
down very well because of lengthy 
dialog which most German audi- 
ences cannot follow. 

Unfriendly reaction is also due to 
types and quality of the films shown. 
Certain types, popular in the U. S., 
are completely alien to the German 
public, Though the quality of Yank 
pix selected for showing in Germany 
Is definitely above average by 
American standards, krauts believe 
Germany is a dumping ground for 
Hollywood flops or films too old to 
be shown Stateswise. 


joint American-British auspicés, en- 


joy the greatest favor here in the 
768 film theatres now in operation 
in the U. S. zone. 





| Full-Length Features | 





Regarding full-length features, all 
sources indicate that light comedies 
are the most popular with the Ger- 
mans both from point of view of 
boxoffice and audience reaction. 
They appeal because they offer a 
few hours of escape from the drab- 
ness and misery of life in present- 
day Germany. 

Four out of the seven pix with 
the greatest drawing power, in the 
province of Wuerttemberg-Baden, 
were musicals or comedies such as 
“Gold Rush,” “You Were Never 
Lovelier,” “It Started with Eve” and 
“Seven Sweethearts.” On the other 
hand, certain comedies, such as “My 
Sister Eileen” didn’t click because 
of the involved action and dialog. 

Biographicals such as “Abraham 
Lincoln,” “Madame Curie,” “Young 
Tom Edison” and “Dr. Ehrlich” 
showed up as having terrific draw- 
ing power but would have been bet- 
ter liked had synchronization been 
on a higher scale. In a public-opin- 
ion survey “Curie’ was named by 
anonymous ballot the most popular 
U. S. film seen since the occupation. 
“Going My Way” was a double-bar- 
reled hit, particularly in Catholic 
Bavaria, where actors and film di- 
rectors acclaimed it as being the 


| ideal American film. 


War films, particularly “The Sul- 
livans,” clicked fairly well but the 
war aspects were not the thing 
which made them click. It was 
rather the various aspects of Ameri- 
can family life 





adult audiences happy. As for the 
|German youth, their militaristic 
| background makes them take like 
fish to water on war films. This type 


‘Continued on page 182) 


i“Smithy” and Ealing’s “The Over- 


| Cinesound - Pagewood studios, 


which made the | ne 
| technicians, star power and writing | 


exhibiting 16m. pictures aboard pas- 
senger transports in flight. This 
kind of service has already been 
successfully inaugurated by Metro 


on flights between the U. 8. and 
England and throughout France. 


Special equipment for these aerial 
screenings is expected soon to be 
available from projector manufac- 
turers in the U. S. 


Aussies Big 
‘47 Film Plans 


Sydney. 
Present local production plans 
aim to make Sydney the second 
city of the Pacific wherein films are 
concerned. 





Two pix made in 1946 are the key- 
notes to this plan. Columbia's 


landers.” Their boxoffice success 
throughout Australia, especially the 
latter, has been amazing Down Un- 


der showmen, who, presently, are 
yelling for more Antipodes product. 

J. Arthur Rank, 50-50 partner with | 
Norman B. Rydge in Greater Union | 
Theatres, British Empire Films, | 
plus 
kindred other setups here, will shoot | 
the works in 1947 to set Aussie pic | 
production off at a fast tempo, with | 
the latest in technical equipment, | 





talent. 


Aussie boxoffices sang a merry 





Most popular British actor 
'was James Mason: 


In Relation to 


All Types of Pix 


By NORMAN B. RYDGE 


(Chairman, Greater Union Theatres) 
Sydney. | petition is springing up rapidly as 


What everyone would like to know 
is—what does the future hold for us? 
To gauge it correctly would be more 
than an art, a science or a gift. It 
would be a 
blessing to our 
industry. It 
would enable 
it to give the 
public the pic- 
tures it wants, 

Talking 
about pictures 
—let me say 
this. Those en- 
trusted with 
production will 
have to face up 
to a stern re- 
ality. In the past, making films with 
formula stories may have been a 
satisfactory profit-making enterprise 
in the lush peak war periods, But 
with the world’s return to normal 
spending, a different outlook faces 
us. 

I would like to urge betterment 
in Hollywood. In the past we have 
suffered some extraordinarily bad 
pictures on our screens. Lack of im- 
agination has made some film prac- 
tically of “quickie” standard. Aus- 
tralia has the theatres, the man- 
power, the organizations 
sell and present film. We have 
proved that Australia can gross top 
money, with top features. Keep them 
coming to us, we will maintain the 
pressure, 

But try as we do, we must confess 














Norman B. Rydge 


| our inability to get big money with 
c ; tune for British pix during the past | 
Newsreels, produced here under | of picture should be avoided and | year. 


little pictures. The public finds them 
out too quickly. 


: | 
Besides, in a -world where com- 


a postwar feature, the industry has 
a prestige to maintain, and must 
have the right product with which 
to fight. That competition is not 
trifling. Night sports, day sports, 
new styles of entertainment are 
coming along increasingly and we 
must have good fare with which to 
keep on attracting patrons. Other- 
wise they will regard our industry 
as inferior and desert us for other 
things. Our prestige is built, after 
all—like that of any other trading 
concern — on the type of material 
sold. To find and keep inducing a 
rich market We must continue to 
present worthy product. Loss of 
prestige means our dwindling into 
a second-rate business, and that kind 
of enterprise doesn’t keep on taking 
big money. 


You can start at home in Holly- 





ready to} 


wood. Don’t just say in reply that 
| “exploitation” will get us out of 
it. AuStralian publicity men are 
smart and resourceful. They know 
| the angles, put over all the stunts 
they know. But that doesn’t help 
| if the picture won’t stand up to it. 
After the first rush, the business 
falls away if the picture won't hold 
| the customers and give them the 
| fair return of entertainment they've 
been led to expect. 








No, the picture is the basis of our 
| industry. Its basis is production. 
| Cut out the “corn”—throw away the 
| stereotyped formulas. Keep the 

material crisp, interesting, enter- 
| taining. 


As for cycles—the only one I 
want to see is a cycle of good pic- 
(Continued on page. 184) 
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1947 Likely to Provide All-Time Peak 





For U.S. Show Biz in Latin America 


With travel restrictions off, coin | 
abundant and European competition | 


not yet apparent to any worthwhile 
degree, Latino entertainment biz 
situation now 
looms as one of 
the healthiest 
in the interna- 
tional field, 
with 1947 like- 
ly to provide an 
all time high. 

Every aspect 
has shown the 














Srend: pi <x, 
radio, legit and 
concert. And 
Ray Josephs while things 


are not as ce 
lossal as some of the hands-across- 
the-border optimists were predicting 
in the heyday of Pan-American 
romancing, more important develop- 
ment has been the solid and steady 
growth in both directions. 


There’s ne longer any doubt that 
the Good Neighbor countries will 
reiurn to Europe for their cues as 
in the pre-war days. For while pro- 
U. S. sentiment as this correspond- 
ent observed it in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America during recent months 
is definitely down from iis wartime 
top, Latinos are certain their future 
lies with Uncle Sam, not the Con- 
tinent. 

Fact that the inter-American setup 
has become a two-way street with 
the Latins coming here in increasing 
numbers as well as Yanquis heading 
south has also had a tremendous 
effect in overcoming the touchiness 
that resulted from the feeling that 
hemisphere operations were one way 
—with the south-of-the-Rio Grande 
countries on the short end. 

Two major trends are emphasizing 
the two-way aspect. Latins coming 
to the U. S. since war’s end, especial- 
ly those in pix and concert fields, 
have found the warmth of their 
reception undiminished. Secondly, 
the whole movement southward has 
taken more of a genuine cooperative 
trend. Latter has been especially 
noteworthy in the film field with 
more and more U. S. majors actively 
interested in Mexican and Argentine 
pix production and in theatre build- 
ing and distribution in almost every 
coumry. 
| U. S. Doers Still Open | 


“We thought that when the war 
ended we'd be forgetten” is a remark 
many - Latins have made. “Yet we 
find that we’re still doing as well as 
ever, despite new developments in 


proof that wartime cooperation has 
been built on a permanent and firm 
basis.” 


By RAY JOSEPHS 


In only one Latin country—Argen- 
tina—have official headaches con- 
‘tinued to plague show biz, although | 
Chile and Peru have threatened to 
' furnish new worries. President Juan 
'D. Peron in Buenos Aires, operating 
through his wife, the former Evita 
' Duarte, a one-time radio actress who 
has the top say in everything regard- 
ing films, radio and allied fields, has 
not only renewed the old fight to 
take a p c. of all revenue collected 
in the country as taxable, but has 
been battling to subject everything 
regarding show biz under official 
control. Argentine courts did rule 
against the p.c. rule, but Peron now 
has his Supreme Court on trial and 
therefore isn’t likely to be held by 
any of its decisions. 

Additionally Argentine govern- 
ment has cracked down on every 
other aspect of the entertainment 
industry, particularly anything that 
smacks of pro-democratic or pro- 
U.S. ideas. 

Chile which recently signed a new 
trade pact bringing her closer than 
ever to the Argentine orbit is 
thought by Latin observers to have 
taken her lead from Peron. Argen- 
tine boss is seeking to enlarge his 
influence throughout South America. 
Claim is that the freeze on U. S. pix 
company coin is necessary to main- 
tain currency exchange, an. = argu- 
ment which has a certain validity | 
but which obviously smacks of a 
hold up. 


On the other hand most Latin 
countries have had no need for such 


during the war. Much of the cash— 
estimated at between four and five 
billions—-has been sitting in U. S. 
banks awaiting an opportunity to 
be used to buy vitally needed goods 
and machines. But since little has 
been available for export due to 
slacked production caused by strikes 
and the tremendous demands of the 
home market, Latins have been able 
to buy only small quantities. 


As a result inflation has been 
skyrocketing in Latin America. 
About the only thing the Latins can 
| get enough of from the U.S. are pix. 
| concert and theatre personalities. All 
three have consequently done ex- 
| tremely well. Additionally in the 
film field, the quality ef Hollywood 


~ | product has been greatly bettered so 


|far as Latins are concerned. Latins 
| were never very strong for war-| 
| time pix in any case, and many with 
| Latin backgraunds were so _ bad | 


applause. In contrast, pix such as 


|; RKO’s “Cornered” and the Hitch- | 


cock “Notorious,” former set 
Buenos Aires and latter in Rio, are 





‘Art’ Goes Over, 
B.0. NG in Italy 


Rome. 

From the viewpoint of “art”, the 
past year has been a good one for 
the Italian stage. 
of view of finances, however, it 
could hardly have been worse. 

Many important new foreign 
plays, banned or unavailable dur- 
ing the war, were staged with 
considerable success. There was a 
long spell of “existentialism” which 
filled theatres in Rome and Milan 


with followers and detractors of 
Camus, Sartre and Anhouil. O'Neill : 
was represented throughout the 
year with great success. Still, 
most Italian stage companies are 


bankrupt, and many stars are go- 
ing over to pix rather than stick 
it out. 

Main reason for this is the 
heavy amusement tax levied by the 
government, about 30% uf b.o. take. 
Then, the cost of living and trans- 
portation of personnel and equip- 
ment has risen out of proportion 
with the increase in ticket prices. 
And, finally, the government has 
withdrawn not only all subsidies to 
theatre companies, but also the 
normal facilitations in transporta- 
tion, taxes, etc., which companies 
enjoyed before the war. Unless a 
way to re-finance stock companies 
is found, next season will see a 
marked decrease in the tone of 
Italian stage .productiqns.,./ 


From the point | 


ITALY TURNED OUT 
100 FILMS IN 1946 


Rome. 





{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| special year for the Italian picture 


| 
| industry, emerging from four years | 


of war with most of its equipment 
|and facilities destroyed. 


In 12 months Italian studios 
turned out over 100 films, topping all 
| prewar records. True, most of these 

were lemons, but some hits, such as 
“Open City,” “Paisa” and “Eugenie 
Grandet,” were also turned out. And 
the important fact was that the in- 
dustry got or its feet through pri- 
vate financing, with none of the old 


government. subsidies, and gave 
work to large masses of tech- 


nicians 
would otherwise have been an 
added burden on the semi-bankrupt 
national economy. 


The past year also saw the first 
postwar edition of the International 
Film Festival at Venice, as well as 
several minor film festivals through- 
out the country. Italian films 
were exported, and met with suc- 
cess. A new development in films 
in Italy was also the beginning of 
producing agreements between for- 
eign and Italian interests. Several 
British and French pictures were 
shot in Italy, and Columbia also 
made an agreement to the same ef- 
fect with an Italian company. 

No new names have emerged 
among actors or directors, but the 
number of new people in the in- 
dusiry makes it quite likely that 
there will be many new stars around 
NEXL.yeawen oid  >>05 


The year just ending was a very | 


and skilled laborers who! 


cited as examples of pix where the | 
Latin aspect was both authentic and 
vital and the stories and production 
also top grade. Metro’s “Holiday in 
Mexico” also was strong in Latin 
America. 

Question of dubbing, while still 
much debated, seems to indicate that 
if done well it will be highly accept- 
able. Metro, which has been a strong 
defender of dubbed product, has re- | 
ported that, contrary to general 
opinion, the Spanish-dialoged ver- 
sions do as well in first runs in the 
key situations as they do in sub- 
sequent runs. Dubbed versions, ad- 
ditionally, have much longer playing 
time in the subsequents and first, 
runs in secondary cities, and can | 
match the increasingly bettered Ar- | 
gentine and Mexican-mades. 

Another strong development in the 
past year—and one likely to show 
even sharper increases during 1947 
—has been the export of U.S. 16m 
pix for minor locations. This cor- 
respondent visited many of the in- 
terior cities of Argentina, Uruguay 
and Chile when such films were first 
shown by the John Hay Whitney 
office during the war and found 
that many of those who viewed them 
had rarely, if ever, seen U. S. or} 
any films previously. Number of | 
major producers who volunteered | 
prints for. the Co-Ordinator’s office 








Shopping in 


Aussie Also 


By SIR BENJAMIN J. FULLER 


(Fuller’s Theatre Circuit) 


. Melbourne, 


To coin a much-used cliche, “The honeymoon is over,’ as far as 
show business in Australia is concerned. Nevertheless, show business 


still has its compensations. 


Time was, and not so long ago, when if one had advertised a screen- 


ing of a set of magic lantern slides 


in a theatre heretofore accustomed 


to super-duper features, there would have been a queue at 9 o'clock 
in the morning, waiting to purchase tickets. And where customers, 


when shopping for first run films 
now they say, “What, him again?” 
the asking, but the asking has to 


to see, used to ask, “Who's in it?”, 
Not that business is not there for 
be comprehensively 100%. In the 


main, business 1s somewhat behind the war years but still most sat- 


isfactory. 


The diminution in the number of A features among the Big Eight 
will have its effects, but with British producers so active and becoming 


increasingly prolific and improving product, 


dependents increasing their output, 


along with American in- 
much of the shortage will be made 


up. In addition there’s an occasional internationally attractive feature 


from such countries as Denmark, 


France, Russia, Italy, Sweden, etc. 


so that most theatres will not run short of some sort of screenable 


material. 


Legit company of “Life With Father” has at long last struck these 


shores and is doing turnaway business. 


least next May. 


the world. Yes, it’s a screwy bus 


It’s expected to run until at 


Vaudeville is stronger than ever so all's right with 


iness but I love it, and let a new- 


comer enter it and he’s soon tarred with the same brush. 








Argentine Studios Seen Turning 
Out 100 Pictures in 1947 Season 


Buenos Aires. 


When Argentina’s films critics de- 
cided to hand out Oscars for 1945, 


in the time also found that rather |about the middle of the current year, 


than serve as competition, showings | 
developed new trade. 


Metro, Warners and others have | 


set up foreign sales networks for the | gor pest direction. to Luis Saslavsky; | unprecedented ballyhoo, but 


they voted San Miguel Studios’ “La 
Dama Duende” (“The Ghost Lady”) 
the best picture of the year. The 
production also rated four prizes: 


an elfin charm and decided ex ber- 
ance to recommend her, but not 
much acting experience as yet. The 
latest comer is Olga Zubarry, who 
mushroomed to stardom almost over- 
night, as a result of Mirtha Le 
grand’s refusing the lead in “The 
| Naked Angel.” She has been given 
from 





, narrow-gauge films in many Latin | pest adaptation of a legit plot to the | the acting point of view she has only 
action. If anything, they have an situations. WB, which is concentrat- | creen. to Maria Teresa Leon and|her evident determination to suc- 
excess of dollar credits built up jne on the Latin field, is using 18 | Rafael Alberti: best musical score, | ceed to recommend her. 


| 


features selected by a poll of foreigh | 
branch managers in addition to a 
like number of shorts which will be | 
combined in a one-feature-one-short | 
package for distribution. In many | 
cases these are shown in sheds, tents, | 
or to al fresco audiences. 


Aside from pix another major | 
Latin development has been the in- | 
creasing Latin interest in US. legit, | 
concert and other’ entertainment | 
fields. Typical has been the strong 
biz done in B. A., Rio and Mexico | 
City, the three top Latin capitals by | 
local translations of Broadway and | 
classic U. S. hits. Argentine version } 
of Norman Krasna’s “My Dear Ruth” | 
ran more than eight months in| 
Buenos Aires, No, 1 hit of the past 
season. In Rio half a dozen legit 
productions were translations, run- 
ning the range from O'’Neill’s “Desire 
Under the Elms” to “Gaslight.” 


Closing of the Copacabana, Urca | 


bands, acts and similiar attractions | 
were no longer able to go to Brazil | 


in| but it’s expected these restrictions | any 


may be lifted shortly. 





‘Singapore Black Market | 


to Julian Bautista, maestro; best 
decoration and sets, to Gori Munoz. 


This year all the signs point to 
the Oscars going to AAA for its 
production of “Donde Mueren las 
Palabras” “(Where Words End”), 
which has been getting accolades 
from France and Sweden, where it 
has recently been exhibited. Now 
from Hollywood comes the an- 
nouncement that Metro has decided 
to sign up Hugo Fregonese, young 
Argentine director, who was respon- 
sible for the AAA production. 
Fregonese received his first pic 
training in Hollywood and told the 
préss that his agreement with Metro 
will allow him to return to Buenos 
Aires early in 1947 to make “La- 
Gran Tentacion” for ALFAR, a new 
production unit, but subsequently he 
would like to settle definitely in 
Hollywood. 

Fregonese and Carlos Hugo Chris- 


'that they drew howls instead of | and Atlantico Casinos meant that top |tensen are Argentina’s two youngest 
other foreign fields. That’s the best | | dire . - anes 


directors, the “blue eyed boys” of 
an industry which seems to lack 
promising young directorial 
material. At any rate, in the last 


couple of years the only newcomer | 


on the way up seems to be Daniel 
Tinayre, a Franco-Argentine who re- 
cently married actress Mirtha Le- 


Loaded With Film Rolls; |grand. Tinayre got his first training 


Malaya Documentary Set 


Manila, Dec. 20. | 

Ten thousand rolis of photographic | 
film have been smuggled into Singa- | 
pore during the last few months, ac- | 
cording to reports reaching Manila, | 
,and a large quantity of film rolls | 
smuggled from Hongkong and Manila 
is on the market. 

These rolls are made in the Unit- | 
ed States. The smugglers sell them | 
|} to black marketeers for $2.50. They 
|are resold to the public for $3.50, | 
though the correct price is about 90c. 


Meanwhile, after nearly a year’s, | 


work in the jungles of North Malaya, 
shooting thousands of feet of film 
for a 40-minute documentary record | 
of the rehabilitation of Malaya | 
since the Japanese surrender,: the 
last two members of the Crown Film | 
Unit have left Singapore. They are | 
Ralph Elton, unit director of a nu- | 
cleus of four Englishmen and nine 
Malayans, and Denny Densham, | 
cameraman, Their departure closes * 
Crown Film’s operations in Malaya. 

While in London they will help in | 
the editing and cutting of their post- | 
war Malayan saga, which is woven 
variously around the Sultan of) 
Perak; a force of 136 officers who 
interpret the British attitude and 
who merge into the British military 
administration; a Danish rubber 
planter who watches the beginning 
of the revival of industry: an ordi- 
nary Chinese citizen, a Malay peas- 
ant, and many other lesser charac- 
ters, as well as Japanese prisoners of 
‘war and political figures, 





in France, with Paramount. 
According to present, estimates 
Argentine studios will turn out 100 


pix in 1947. San Miguel Studios has | 


anticipated other studios by pub- 
lishing a list of 20 forthcoming pro- 
ductions for 1947. Argentina Sono 


Film is blueprinting another score | 
of pix, Lumiton places its estimate 


at 18. AAA, which has never made 


| more than two or three pix a year 


before this, is planning on produc- 
tion of no less than.six, to be rolled 


‘at the old Baires studios, until their 
own studios at Florencio Varela are | 


‘completed. 
| New Preducing Cos. 


Local studios have been luckier 
in discovering good male acting tal- 
'ent. Andres Mejuto came to the fore 
|in “La Dama Duende” and did some 
;scene stealing from Luis Angel 
| Diosdado, another good - looking 
| Spaniard. Marcial Manent, another 
|actor from Spain, via experience in 
| French films, gave an excellent per- 
‘formance as Schubert in “Inspira- 
cion,” and is slated for stellar honors 
in his next picture. 
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probably will be in the future so far 
as this market is concerned. 
Pix which have consistently 
| drawn unfavorable comment are the 
trick films such as “All That Money 
Can Buy,” “Tales of Manhattan,” 
“Here Comes Mr. Jordan,” and 
| “Flesh and Fantasy.” The brilliant 
imaginative’ situations in these 
| films, so popular in the States, are 
| utterly foreign to. the German men- 
tality and they only stir up ridicule 
and actual revulsion. 
About a third of the film theatres 
| in the U. S. zone are showing old 
German pix, with objectionable 
angles carefully deleted. They out- 
draw the Hollywood pictures. How- 
, ever, of all non-German pix, Ameri- 
can are by far the most popular. 
Recently in Berlin a public opinion 
|; Survey was made on celluloid. 
American product headed the list, 
British followed, with relatively few 
favoring Russian and French. 


be provided in larger number. 
About 50 will be distributed annu- 
ally in the Yank zone. As soon as 
contract is signed with Disney Stu- 
| dios, Walt Disney pix will be screen- 
ed. Hollywood product will gain in 
popularity as fast as the audiences 
get accustomed to actors. 





The new production companies, 
created in the last 18 months, are 
Atica, Sur, PYAA, Oeste Films of 
Chivilcoy and two units in forma- 


tion, to which no name has been | 


given as yet. 
For the last five years practically 
no front-line stars have emerged on 


the Argentine pic horizon, and the | 


public must be longing for some 
new faces to supplement those of 
Elisa Galve, Mirtha Legrand, Delia 
Garces, Maria Duval, Zully Moreno 
and Silvana Roth, who revolve be- 
fore them in 
sion. On the “heavier” side, they see 
Mecha Ortiz, Amelia Bence, Rosa 
Rosen, Elsa O'Connor and Tilde 
Thamar, with only an_ occasional 
picture by their great favorite 
Libertad Lamarque, and of course 
Nini Marshall for comic relief. 
During 1946, two starlets have 
come up out of the depths of anon- 
ymity ;in, Syganita, Fyegyre, who, has 


interminable succes- | 


1 | The White Hope | 

But by and large, the white hope 
of the film industry in present-day 
| Germany is the German-made prod- 
uct. The art is slowest to recover 
in spite of fact that this country al- 


ways excelled in the cinema. War- 
damaged production facilities and 


want of essential commodities such 
| as capital and actors have held up 
recovery. Germany's “Hollywood” 
at Babelsberg, near Berlin, where 
UFA’s chief studios are located, was 
stripped almost clean by marauders, 
and only a few of the production 
| units are in action. In the U. S. sec- 
| tor of Berlin, two UFA studios, rela- 
| tively undamaged, are still attempt- 
| ing at this late date to move into 
| 


production but here again recovery 
| is almost impossible due to shortages 
in food for employees. coal for the 
buildings and celluloid fer the cam- 
eras—the common affiction of all of 
the country,, ;,, 


German-dubbed films are soon to. 
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Budapest Show Biz Gets Hypo Via 
Stabilized Currency; Pix Still Ain't 


Budapest. 

Biggest fact in Hungarian show- 
biz today is the revolution in na- 
tional economy brought about by 
Jast August's stabilization of the 
currency. This converted Budapest 
from a fiscally crazy town where an 
American could sell his dollars for 
irillions of pengoes, 
most expensive city. Solidifying of 


into Europe's 


currency has made revival of show- 
piz possible, and theatres are again 
thriving, though barren of little new 
ideas or class productions. 


But the Magyar 
js thoroughly kaput. Studios which 
turned out aS many as 100 features 
jn a prewar year (mostly quickies) 
are completely shut down. Reason 
is that with only 20 of the coun- 
try’s 700 prewar houses still usable, 
and these in hands of political 
parties, mainly’ Communists (latter 
have 160 film theatres), even quickies 


picture industry 


can't pay. Hungarian is one of 
Europe's least exportable languages. 
Markets, except for minor Hun- 
garian colonies in the U. S. are 
altogether within the small country 
itself 


Most noticeable fact in Budapest's 
thriving night life is that Americans 
are no longer the money kings. Up 
to August GIs and Yank diplomats 
were paid in dollars. Three bucks 
would buy a big evening for two 
with champagne and lavish tips to 
the gypsy musicians. The excep- 
tionally beautiful local dames 
swarmed after the screaming eagles. 


Then American wives and_families 
arrived and the dough picture 
changed simultanecusly. Now dol- 


Jars sell in plack market only at a 
small advantage over the legal ex- 
change rate. Lots of' the Americans 
married logal gals who wanted a 
trip to the states or the protection 
of U. S. passports. 

But the nightlife spenders of to- 
day are again Hungarians and an 
assortment of Balkan nationalities 
of assorted currencies 
much stronger than the scrip dol- 
lars to which the Yanks are now re- 
stricted. A high-class dinner with a 
cocktail, good wine and a brandy 
will set one back $6 to $10 a head. 
A meal tn a Jack andsCharlie style 
resiaurant might run $20. The 
Americans stick pretty close to 
home or visit the bars where a 
slug of local cognac sells for 50c. 
GIs sit alone and ogle the dolls 
while the latter case the swarthy 
money men from Rumania and Car- 
patho-Russia. 


Run-Down Leg't 


Budapest legit houses are about 
as run-down (quite aside from war 


damage) as any in Europe. Produc- | 


tions are, in general, equally sleazy 
in both mounting and 
worth. The opera is first-class and 
boasts some talent that would be at 
home in La Scala of the Met. But 


the dramatic thettre is down at the. 


heels for both talent and ideas 


Town's current hit is “Janika.” 
This is a low comedy of the “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” genre by Istvan Bekeffi 
and Adorjan Stella. 
town’s best-known playwrights and 
Critics. Sloppily set and costumed, 
it’s about an actress (Ida Turay) 
who swindles her errant husband by 
playing her own 13-year-old son and 
th» old man for a sucker. Turay is 
buxom and plays ‘the role for plenty 
of sex appeal. But no U. S. audience 
would go for her in a kid's short 
pants and heavy eye makeup. 

Jon Sardy, a local Sinatra with 
broad shoulders and matinee idol 
face, is a draw at this one and 
Patronizingly tosses a couple of 
£ 1gs to the customers between 


doses of heaviest sort of hack sit- | 


uation comedy. It’s a wow here do- 
ing SRO biz. With just the right 
ca.t, particularly in the boy-actress 
double bit, it could conceivably go 
on Broadway, as did “Abie.” But it 
would be a very long shot indeed. 
Budapest's musical hit of the mo- 
ment is “Three Girls.” Veteran 
comic Latabar makes this one palat- 
able, but with business that wouldn't 
£0 in any other language or milieu. 


| 


latter one of ! 


Rest of cast, sets and clothes look | 


like something 
Koster and Bial's. 
is a revival of “Who's My Poppa,” a 
sort of burlesque French farce with 
music for which Stella did the book 
some years ago. 

On the serious side, National the- 
atre put on Hemingway's . “Fifth 


salvaged 


from) 
In a smaller vein | 


| 


Column.” Papers and public don't 
like it much, particularly so long 
after Spanish Civil War probleins. 
Francisca Gaal, who had a brief 
prcwar Hollywood career opens this 


week in “Claudia,” unreviewed at 
this writing. Recent version of 
O'Neill's “Desire Under the Elms” 


was also NSG. Lily Kertay reg- 
istered a solid but intellectual hit in 
“No War in Troy,” an oldie from 
the French classics. 

fair to 
houses, 


Despite 
legit 
lo. 2 


solid business in 
managers claim they 
money on anything short of a 
smasheroo, Taxes are heavy—up to 
some lasses of admissions 
Legit prices run to 20 forints (about 
$2) top and are fixed by law A 
star with a draw can get 600 forints 
a day. Average salary for a second 
lead runs around 200 forints (under 
$20) a day. In the case of opera 
and National theatre, state subsidies 
help out. 


932% on 


Managers also point out dangers 
of being in showbiz at all these days. 
Despite their actual slight minority 
in government, the Reds dominate 
with the Russian 


occupation army 
to back them up. A criticism pan- 
ning a show on idealistic grounds 
acide from dramatic worth can cost 
a manager more than a poor b.o. 
There's still a_ sizable traffic in 
political denunciations. and many 


top theatrical figures are in jail or 

exile for Nazi’ collaboration = or 

“orientation to the West.” 
Hollywood Hankering 


visit- 
asked 


On Budapest's film front a 
ing American is_ inevitably 
endless questions ibout the many 
talented Hungarians .in New York 
and Hollywood. Molnar, the Korda 
brothers, Gabriel Pascal, Ladislas 
Bus-Fekete, Ernest Vajda, Alexan- 
der Ince, S. Z. Sakall and lots of 
others are the envy and hope of 
the very great majority of show 
people who practically without 
ception would like to emigrate to 
the U. S—and have very little 
chance to do so. 


ex- 


particularly true 
car work in Eng- 


Latter fact is 
because so few 





lish. Outside of a couple of opera | 


singers who have been booked for 
second string American appear- 
ances this winter, the only export 
yet arranged is for Valeria Hidvegy, 
a young and relatively inexperi- 
enced blonde from the local 
She’s been signed by Pascal for 
London and Hollywood, despite lim- 
ited English. 


Three studic; with total of seven 


| ready to 
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London Legit Producers Well-Geared 
On Financing Where Formerly ‘Outside’ 
Money Played an Important Factor 


By HARRY REGENSBERG 


London. 
It’s phenomenal the way prominent men in promi- 
nent industries are always anxious to crash show 
business.*And_ it’s invaribly tne hard-boiled tycoons 
who are the easiest suckers. 


In former years these were a great help to mush- 


room promoters. And though they usually finished 
up on the wrong side of the ledger, they were still 
ready to listen to the next promotion. But some of 
these backers, having profited in their first ventures, 
have been investing ever since, more often di 
astrously 

Present-day show promoters have been making 
so much money that they no longer need any out- 
side backing. But there are still some who still hanker 
after a bankroll, with ready investors at their beck 
and calli. 

There’s quite a list of big “outside” business men 
whose sideline is show biz. Jack Hylton, one of the 


foremost of the British show producers, used to 
have quite a miscellaneous collection of these backers. 


His most intriguing was an elderly gent, said to be a 


farmer, who invested in several Hylton ventures, 
including “The Merry Widow” and “Peter Pan.” 
which have proved annual revenue-yielding proposi- 
tions to him for years. He is often to be seen around 
the West End. with his small black bag, looking more 
like a farmer than a person connected with this 
glamorous business 

Hylton has made such a lot of money in the last 


few years that he no longer needs any outside backers. 
Most of his support comes from the People’s Enter- 
tainment Society, which is a play-producing outfit 
of the Co-operative Society, which has unrestricted 
millions. It is also in a position to organize its own 
parties from its members all over the country, arrang- 
ing for visits to the West End, providing transporta- 
tion, meals, and, when necessary, hotel accommodations. 

Hylton is still loyal to his old backers, one especially 
being C. J. Lytle, American advertising man. who 
in the old days used to back Laddie Cliff and Stanley 
Lupino musical ventures. Although he has sworn off 
investing in show biz, it’s understood he still puts up 
some coin now and again. 


Arnold Self-Sustaining 


Tom Arnold is another show producer who no 
longer needs outside support. But in former years his 
most important backer used to be Cecil Moore, head 


Most recent arrival to the industry is John Mce- 
Cormick, who used to promote show biz in the sticks. 
He has now blossomed forth as a regular West Ender, 
with enough backing to acquire the Strand theatre 
for .$600,000. His angels are Gordon Stewart, head of 
Stewart & Arden, one of the biggest auto-distributing 
companies in England, and Alfred Shipman, of Ship- 


man & King, millionaire picture theatre owners 
Henry Sherek, who has carved himself a very 
important niche in the West End legit field since re- 
turning from the services, gets most of his support 
from Stewart Cruick-Shanks ‘head of Howard & 
Wyndham theaires), and in a smaller way from Jack 
Bloom, local antique dealer, and Claude Langdon, 
who operates the Hammersmith Palais de Danse 
Sherek also has an’ arrangement with the Theatre 
Arts Council, a semi-Government concern, whereby 
he can produce plays which are immune from theatre 
tax. This way, he has a surplus of something like 
$100,000 with which to play. Most of his ventures 
have proven successful, with backers literally lining 
up on the doorstep. 
Tennent and TAC } 
H. M. Tennent, Ltd., biggest legit purveyor in the 
West End. another company not in need of out- 
side backing. In the olden days, its main supvort used 
to be John McLean, a prominent Scottish bookmaking 
firm. But these days it can well stand on its own. 
One of its important sources of revenue is its as- 
sociation with the TAC, having produced several 
plays ip conjunction with this body. It now enjoys 
a surplus of $220,000. Tennent, however, lost $72.000 


in Operating the Lyric, Hammersmith, producing arty 
plays in conjunction with TAC. 

Firth Shephard, with so many successes to his credit, 
has. little use for outside coin. But when in need 
of big money he can always call upon a city insurance 
man, closely identified with Lloyd’s, and Horace 
Fletcher. director of Hilbery, Chaplin & Co., big real- 
estaters. 

Charles 


present 


B. Cochran’s latest bankroll to promote his 
revue, “Big Ben,” at the Adelphi, which is 
reputed to have cost $60,000, is a mystery in the biz. 
But actually his backers are outside the theatre. 
They are Sir Harold Boulton and Sir Louis Sterling, 
who is retired from the disk biz. Cochran has already 
gotten back his production cost. 


Linnit & Dunfee is another concern that gets any 


of Littlewoods, football-pool 
store owners. 

New company. owning three West 
buy more, is Edmar 


| hides identity of Eddie Horan and 


stage. | 


large and fully equipped sound 
stages are ready for work in the 
Budapest area.’ However there's 
been only one production started | 


since the war's end. That was a 


, dual language job for German and 
Magyar release with Francisca Gaal, | 
| Theo Lingen, Hans Moser and other 
creative | 


Viennese imports. Shooting, under 


| Bros., picture theatre operators. But latter have now 


producer-director Akos Ratony, who | 


| was a former assistant of Korda in 


London and on the Coast, was about 
a third finished when peak inflation 


period plus poor income outlook 
made completion impossible, Back- 
ers withdrew and players’ went 


home to Vienna. 


Ratony, set for a London reunion 
with the Kordas in December, hopes 
to take the sets and completed nega- 
tive to Vienna studios and complete 
it. Ratony, who used to turn out as 
many as 684 prewar’ Hungarian 
quickies a year to resounding prof- 


its, explained that with present 
small number of houses available, 
plus political dangers and heavy 


taxation, shootings are not likely to 
be worth while for a long time to 
come. After admission taxes (over 
50%) and other government cuts 
are skimmed off pix grosses, there’s 
less than 15% left for the producer. 
foreseen that Rus- 
sians through. their Sovexportfilm 
distribution and production outfit 
may try some Hungarian language 
shooting or at least do some syn- 
chronizing of German and Russian 
sound tracks of Magyar consump- 
tion. Meanwhile only a very small 
part of the ‘undreds of oldies in 
Budapest vaults are showable under 


Possibility is 


currently strict and narrow inter- 
pretations of political laws. Almost 
every pix i. sure to have some 


player, director or writer associated 
with it who's on the collaborationist 
blacklist or unacceptable to the 
Reds. 

Hardly any new U.S. product has 
yet reached Budapest though pres- 
ent MPEA conferences in Paris are 
expected to get some action for Hol- 


who provide him with all the money he needs. 


former musical 
artist. All the back 
provided by Sir John Leigh, 
estater. Company’s_ present 
Saville, Dughess and Duke of York 
Emile Littler has all the money 
ventures, but for his big shows he 
Eagle Star Assurance Co:: 
formerly controlled 
till he sold out some years ago to 
brother, Prince Littler, 


both Americans, 
latter cabaret 


as his biggest backer Eddie Hall, 


motorist, and now garage proprietor. In his earlier 


days, he was also backed by Mecca 
switched to’ Lew and Leslie Gra 
their monicker, 
mostly confine their activities to 
producing and agency biz, in all of 
freres have an interest. 


Lee Ephraim’s backers are the Littlers and Alfred 


E. Bundy. head of United Kingdom 


lywood-hungry Hungarians. Few 
Hollywood pix that have filtered in 
have met with big takes. 


Germany) went big here. 
Davis, Ginger Rogers and Jeanette 
MacDonald retain big popularity 
here. as does the late Leslie Howard 
who was born in Hungary. But only 
16 postwar U. S. titles have hit Buda- 
pest screens so far. Current bills in- 
clude Nelson Eddy in “Phantom of 
the Opera” and Ginger Rogers in 
“Tom Dick and Harry”’—both solid 
hits. 

Budapest is enjoying a dizzy boom 
in night life. Famous “Arizona Bar” 


is still the showiest spot in town 
with a big band and glass dance 
floor, plus show. Casanova packs 
them in with a striptease by Deri 
Sari, former legit actress. 

Derby Bar, annex of the same, 
place, features a pair of lads who} 


would be sock in any small room in 
the states. George Magyar and 
George Fejer ‘Fejer’s brother runs 
the Mayfiower hotel, N. Y.) are at 
piano and drums. These boys have 
a seemingly limitless repertoire in 
six languages, including practically 
everything standard as well as a 
fiock of boff individual routines. 
Their nine years of association was 


interrupted by stays in Dachau, but | 


they are good “a#s-ever, ' 


promoters, 


Productions, 
comedy 


multi-millionaire 
holdings 


Charles 
the London Theatres of Variety, 


and S. H. 
theatre and provincial revue operator. 
Bernard Delfont, who controls many: interests, has 


are Delfont’s brothers. 


20th-Fox's | 
“The Sullivans” (incidentally NSG in | 
Bette | 


| taken 


| drawback to 


help it 


and chain 


End theatres and Ltd. 
which 
Marianne Davis, 
scorer and 
they need is 
real 
the of 


manufacturers. 
ing 
comprise the Prince 
’s theatres. 


he wants for his 


needs from 
shows being done in association with H. M. Tennent, 


inside the biz, with most of its 


Show biz seems to have a big attraction for dress 
Most 
operator of Richards, string of gown shops, who re- 
cently disposed of the London Casino to Emile Littler 
and Tom Arnold for $1,040,000; He is also freeholder 
of Wales’ theatre, the lessee of which 
is General Theatres Corp. And he has recently ac- 
quired interest in the Piccadilly theatre. 


important one is Charles Clore, 


’s still backed by Another dress manufacturer who has fallen for 
Gulliver, who show biz is Lou Cooper. He owns the Whitehall 
theatre, which he has leased to stripper Phyllis Dixey, 

Ostrer Bros.; his and is on the lookout for more theatres. Freddy 
Newsome, big Stark is still another in the same business gone 


famous 
phenomenal 


formerly racing 


Cafes and Hyams 


de, who, despite Smith. chemist. 
The Grades “Is Your Honeymoon 
provincial revue 


which the Hyams is 


understood to 


theatre-minded. He has just purchased the small] arty 
Lindsey theatre, off the beaten track, which became 
overnight 
click, 
by Tom Arnold. 
Also having acquired a yen for the biz is G. T. 
His first venture was an 


due to its having 
“Pick-Up Girl,” 


staged the 
now acquired 


interest in 


Really Necessary?” which at 


this writing is in its third year in the West End. Play 


have netted $800,000. 


Latest entry into the show biz field is Peter Dearing. 


Finally there is 


Advertising Co.. 


Perkins Heads Par Execs Fridolin Undecided On 


On Junket to Ireland 


London. 

James E. Perkins, new managing 
director of Paramount Pictures in 
Great Britain, accompanied by his 
wife; F. E. ~~ utchirson, Par’s 
of sales in Britain, and Tony Red- 
din, director, off to Ireland where 
they'll meet iding trade and civic 
officials. 

Junket is part of a tour which has 
Par’s contingent to all parts 
of the United Kingdom to enable 
them to meet exhibitors and trade 
personalities for purpose of further- 
ing biz. 


SOCK CONCERT SEASON 
IN 46 FOR ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires, 
season during 1946, only 
wards the end being the 
strike. 

Lack of concert halls and suitable 
theatres for concert series is a great 
development of the 
'country’s concert biz. and it is hoped 
that the government decision to 
build an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 20.000 or more will go 
‘far towards easing this sifuation 


snag to- 
musicians’ 


head | 


Sol Harris, Glasgow shirt manu- 


facturer, always ready to dip his hand into his pocket 
for any show biz project. 


Paris Offer; May First Do 
~ English Revue in Canada 


Montreal 
Gratien Gelinas (Fridolin), French 
leading legit figure. has 
an offer to bring his en- 
over to Paris but ac- 
ceptance of the offer is being held 
up due to the fact that Fridolin may 


decide to du an all-English revue 
on this side first. Whether he'll do 


Canada’s 
received 


tire revue 


| the English show or go abroad will 
‘be decided within the next few days. 


All details of the French proposi- 
tion haven't been finalized yet, but 
according to Fridolin he'd go across 
on some kind of a guarantee deal. 
Fridolin is wary because the French 


|Government has placed on embargo 
Argentina enjoyed a sock concert | 


on the exporting of francs. He'd go 
to France for a limited engagement 
of a month or six weeks. 

Fridolin’s latest revue, “Fridolin- 
ons,” which was a potpourri of the 


, best sketches of his previous revues, 


recently concluded engagements in 


‘Montreal and Quebec, to huge box- 


| offices. In Montreal, show garnered 


an average of $20,000 per week for 
nine weeks at the 1,400-seater Monu- 
ment National at $2.40 top 
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If That $80,000,000 British Film Market 
Is Worth Having It’s Worth Studying 


And Not by U. S. ‘Experts’ Who Spend a Fast Fortnight Surveying London 


By MAURICE COWAN 


London. {quickly the British go native over 


Entering the Empire for the first | there. Visiting the Walte: Wanger 


, : : _,| set some years ago—he was mak- 
Royal Command film performance ing “Eternally Yours’—he asked 


ever to take place in England, I! me to check a menu for a British 


ventured to remark to an eminent) restaurant scene. The items were 
British producer that we expected typical Brown Derby or Lindy’s. In 


this would be an annual event. And answer to my agonized query he 
then proceeded to say “one year a/ told me David Niven had written it, 
British film, one year American.” | and when I taxed the latter, he 


confessed that he thought it a true 
English bill of fare. A minor incl- 
dent, but significant of 


To which the producer replied, with 
eynical laughter—“American! It will 


take them years to cat up with perhaps, 


us much. The remedy is easy, and Hol- 
“I don’t know,” I murmured ||) wood can afford it. 

humbly, “they’ve got one or two To return to our main problem— 

fair picture makers—Willie Wyler, , hy British audiences prefer the 


Frank Capra, George Stevens, Gar- 
son Kanin—they might get crack- 
ing any day now.” 


average British to the average Hol- 
lywood picture. They are tired of 
the U. S. product. It is monotonous 

His reply was lost in a welter of | and unreal. It seems divorced from 
congratulations showered on him by fact and fiction. Hollywood produc- | 
sycophantic admirers for one of his|/ers are worried, rightly so, when | 
recent films that may well cost his|they see dwindling returns from 


backers a small fortunc. And left tO! this country, but what do they do 
myself I mumbled the names of about it? They wend experts over 
John Ford, John Huston, Robert who make “exhaustive surveys” in 
Riskin, Burgess Merecith, Anatole a fortnight. ‘chey come to the con 
Litvak, Doug Fairbanks, Jr., and clusion that (I quote), “England has 
Robert Montgomery. I wanied to tell suffered so much by way of damage 
this omniscient producer that sooner and privation durir, and since the 
cer later I expect these men to lay that to most English meovie- 
about them, and to bring Hollywood goers today, an average American 
again in touch with reality. picture is unbelievable.” So far so 
Let’s face facts frankly. For the good. Then comes an elaboration. 


time being many of our producers “Whereas the average Englishman 
have acquired an outsize arrogance 4¢ means today is trying to buy a 
born of some of Hollywood's vasa- very small car, American-made 
ries. They have seen their pictures | gins show a luxurious crop -of big 
f<vored’ by Sritish picturegoers. gas-eaters . .. By the same token, 
Gone are the days When a British _ . 


‘ : most Britishers today are going in 
film would empty a cinema or cause clothes that are little better than 
a near riot. Today British films are | .o;n-out garments. So when they 


grossing as much, or more, than 
Hollywood’s product. Whether some 
«< the films’ will earn their negative 


see pictures of American actors in 
snappy new suits, actresses in beau- 


. h .. tiful new gowns, even children in 
cost is another matter but that 1s fancy sportswear, they cannot ac- 


rsainly a headache for Arthur Rank 
and Sir Alex Korda. 

But at the moment that can be 
little consolation to a Hollywood , Poloney. 
that sees its takings here shrinking. Audiences here don’t care a 
The fact remains that the once- | tinker’s cuss how big the cars are, 
farcical Britis: motion picture in- or how the hero of heroine is 
dustry is a force to be reckoned dressed. They're amused when a 
with in the British Empire, and, if typist wears mink and has a pent- 
Rank plays his cards well, it is des-' house on her weekly salary, but 
tined to find its place on the screens | they don’t give a rap. They pay 
af America. One temporary coMm- their money to see “Easy to Wed” 
soling factor for Hollywood: physi- with all its millionaire luxury be- 
cal limitations and the unnatural cause it is entertainment. They 
slowness of our producers curtail queue for “Blue Skies” with 
the number of pictures we turn out. night club finery because it is a good 
But reconditioning, reconstruction | picture. They nix scores of pic- 
at.i re-equipping will give consid-| tures set in luxury or poverty be- 
erable additional studio space, and | cause they're bad pictures. It isn’t 
Rank must be learning by now that your opulence and ostentation, or 


ecpt it as being true.” 


There's only one reply to this— 





' 1948), our prophecy is that the new 
' Act will be less favorable to Holly- 
| wood than the pre cnt. Holly wood | 
/producers, if wise, will base their | 


future plans on this premise. 

If they want to retain their hold 
o the British market they should 
eliminate B pictures 
trate on raising the mental level of 
their product. Good entertainment 
needn’t be stupid entertainment. In 
addition to exchanging stars, an in- 
terchange of producers would be 
particularly beneficial to Holly- 
wood. If a market is worth having, 
and we know $80,000,000 a year is, 
then that market is worth studying 
i all its aspects, especially from 
the customer’s point of view. _ But 
not by “experts” who spend a fort- 
night over here. 
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tures an endless chain of them 
coming off the conveyor belts. 
Imagination and enterprise will 
do it. You have the stars, the tech- 
nicians, Hollywood has a fine repu- 
tation for good pictures when it 


and concen- | 


! 


! 


— 


Motion Picture Appetites Abroad 
Now Fully Satisfied 


By J. H. SEIDELMAN 


(President, Universal-Int’l Films) 


The keen desire for American motion pictures in countries deprived of 
such entertainment during the war years has been more or less filled, 
Hungry appetites of motion picture audiences have been completely satis- 
fied. In the first 12 to 18 months following liberation, no questions were 
asked, no story was too poor, and no artist was too unknown; all that was 
wanted was American motion pictures, and the industry provided that 
from bulging film vaults that had been awaiting the day for doors to be 
opened and screens to. be shining again. 

The boom days are now over. The insatiable appetites for just Ameri- 
ean pictures no longer exist. Audiences are again restless, selective, 
critical and full of knowledge of what is good and bad in motion picture 
entertainment. Through standard publicity channels, through old and 
new magazines, through the re-birth of free newspapers and free pub- 
licity, all audiences are now right up to date and up to the minute on 
Hollywood product, Hollywood personalities and so-called boxoffice win- 
ners. No longer will they accept nor queue up for just a motion picture 
because it is American, or because it is Technicolor, or because it has not 
been seen before, They know in advance, as our audiences here now 
know the great and non-great, the good and the weak, and shop accord- 
ingly. 

Most American motion picture companies are again operating in every 
country of the world. True, there are restrictions of one kind or another, 
some serious and others purely of an nuisance type. These so-called 
Government restrictions are really the result of pressure groups composed 
of local interests and local producers. These local groups still believe that 


| the opening of the doors to free enterprise and American pictures will 


| tries. Keep out the poor ones. Every | 
‘now and then someone says there’li 
! 


be no more “B” pictures—Hollywood | 
is going to give us nothing but “A” | 


material. The problem isn’t solved 


by retitling “B” features into “A’s.” | 


There does seem to me to be a 
lack of contact between producers 
and patrons. I feel that production 
must find what consumption can 
take, what it needs, what it pays for. 
That link is vital. If a production 


| outfit goes on making pictures with- 


its | 


out ascertaining what are their sales 
possibilities, or if they are accept- 
able or otherwise, we stay in the 


| same stew. 


4 Why British Pix Click 
British pictures are achieving 
great success in Australia. I think 





| the reason is obvious. They continue 
is | 


It 
bringing 


to offer something different. 
just that which keeps 
patrons along. 


Every executive 
industry realizes that bad pictures 
are bad advertisement, good pictures 
lift us up. My plea is for a scientific 
elimination of the weak ones, in a 
serious attempt to keep ihe entire 
industry at top, all the time, no 
matter where the pictures are made. 

This is not to say that American 
studios haven’t tried. They have all 


making a normal picture needn’t take even (on the screen) your bad man- | turned out magnificent hits, worthy 


six months or a year. Eye-opener | ners, that keeps folk out of the 
has been “So Well Remembered,” | cinema. We accept your way of life. 
joint RKO-Rank venture with an , It may in the long run be bad for 
American director and producer | America that we do so, but that is 





| looks bright despite the confused po- 
| litical and economic setup. There is 
| a bottleneck in materials on the pro-| formerly on WNBC sound staff, is 


| improvement is in sight, with en-| American 


cause them to lose the advantages which they usurped for themselves 
during a period when Americans could not operate in the territories. 
These local interests are blind to the fact that open competition in motion 
picture business is the healthiest basis upon which to build an industry. 
The more good pictures that are made and shown, the more eager are 
motion picture audiences for new product and new adventures on the 
screen, 

It is only those in this business who are short-sighted enough to believe 
in monopolies and restricted markets, who will bring ruin to the markets 
in which they operate. The appetites for new and better entertainment 
in most countries will never be completely filled, and the public will never 
be satisfied. The American way of free enterprise for all, is the only 
answer to a thriving motion picture business in any part of the world. 








French Rebuilding Radio Structure 
And Prepping for Video Expansion 


Paris. 
The French radio-video picture 


; with American.radio, which would 
considerably bolster the local sched- 
ules and permit the French to reach 
American audiences. Ruth Thomas, 





another 
being 


duction end, but otherwise a general| here working on scripts, 
aide to Lange 


| thusiasm for the future pretty high. | Charles Lewyn, formerly with CBS. 


French Radio is_ strictly non- | It is hoped that arrangements now 
commercial and entirely run from|skedded will materialize about 
| Paris by a government agency under | February. 


in the picture | Vladimir Porche, 


late| American broadcasts here would 
Two | help considerably in the good work 
American pictures are doing in mak- 


son of the 
playwright Francois Porche. 
different programs are aired from 


| Paris, called Parisienne and Na-| ing the French a little more receptive 
tionale, latter relayed by provincial; to American ideas than they have 
stations in process of rehabilitation. | shown themselves of late. There is 


| 


|of the highest praise. They have | 


Technically the reclamation job, | no probability of French radio being 
after the Germans had left the coun-| reopened to commercials. Stations 
try stripped of equipment, has been | most easily reaching French audi- 
carried out creditably, and against | ences from the outside are Radio 


| heavy odds due to lack of equipment | Monaco, Radio Luxembourg and 
and particularly tubes. The agency’s! Radio Andorra, Latter’s wartime 
appropriation is about $16,000,000 operators and owners, Jacques 


spent enormous sums, at other times, | 


on classic flops. Other pictures have 
shown lamentable lack of vision in 


which took 70 days at Denham. This | g question for Washington and the | their conception; the over-use of 


may well be the forerunner of the’ egnscience 
right and most successful type of | entertainment, according 
cooperation. | standards, we pay for it. 
Don't for one moment believe that | 
the British press or public has be- | 


to our 


come nationalistic and anti-Ameri- | 
can. We could fill this column with > 
British pictures the press slammed 
ml a = Bear gePy ad = ' wood turns out about 10 times the 
lic cael The critics here oe as mamenet we do, but almost every 
: : ons . British 
little loved by British companies as 
they are by American. “We are not! 
boxoffice tipsters,” say the scribes, 
and their bouquets and brickbats 
are bestowed as they think fit on 
any work, irrespective of country | 
or origin. They have beer more 
chivalrous to some of Hollywood's 
efforts than New York critics have 4 few sensible mistakes as it once 


been. ‘had the courage to do. 

True there is a small arty coterie) What of the future? With all our 
w!.o believes t!-¢ merit of a film to’ 
be in inverse ratio to its boxoffice 
success. It’s a noisy little clique who 
' ish adjectives on the obscure and (year ended Sept. 30, 1945) exhi- 
uncommercial, but although they’ pitors failed in 1,014 cases to show 
may be quoted abroad they count feature 


going at the boxoffice, your average 
export is not comparable with the 


adult point of view. He sometimes 


, treating them 
dren. 
is a gust of fresh air from the out- 
side world and an infusion of new 


young blood. It zlso needs tc make 


nificant fact. According to 
latest report of the Films Council 


the percentage of British 


i.. little in the sum total. films demanded by the Quota Act. | 

 oceaie ama St | In the =previous year it was 977. | 
Reasonable Request j 

Riss -- Boa Sa | one deducts the three big 

Naturally when an American pro- | Circuits, approximately 1,200 the- 


ducer employs a British background atres, it is evident thet a fair per- 
we, at least, der.and accuracy, and centage of independent exhibitors 
we are apt to see red when our in- were shy of British product. 
telligences are brutally insulted. I 
argued this very point with Arthur | ceiving more r oney than it should 
Loew in New York 15 years ago. I have had according to British law. 
maintained that a company spending But these conditions will not remain 
a million dollars (a lot of money unaltered. 

then) on a picture could well afford The quota situation 
an extra thousand or two for expert problem, and 
advice. He agreed. He said his; may throw in all his weight and in- 
company would do that, but even) fluence with the American com- 


is a thorny 


Metro cannot claim a clean sheet. panies against a new Quota Act 
Hollywood doesn't _realize how (present. one expires_ March 31, 
*vera reese tw see @e2e >see “<«* :. 2 tee 


But for some reason, doubtless due | 


; to many factors including the easy- | an injury. They cannot be regarded 


even though Rank! 


of Hollywood. If it’s good | 


over-rates the I.Q. of his audience, | 
but that’s more pardonable than | 
as half-witted chil-| 
What Hollywood needs most | 


| boasting and boosting here is a sig- | 
the | 


This | 
means that Hollywood has been re- | 


themes and stars is too painful a 
story. 

The truth is that those who fail 
the motion picture industry do it 


as permanent and must make way 
for those who can assist us and take 


5 se ake | us higher. It is the law of business, 
average British picture. True Holly- | and those principles apply as much 


to our undertakings as to anything | 


then specialists must continue to be 


‘ _ else. If ours is a specialized business, | 
producer tries to take an) 


found. It is unprofitable’ for any | 


business to retain those who are 
passe in it. 

The world markets are clamouring 
for good goods. To supply anything 
less is to fail to grasp the greatest 
oppertunity ever afforded to us. 
The masses are hungry for real en- 
tertainment and 
it to them, they’ll go somewhere else. 

At the dawn of 1947, as I write, 
Australia is stepping into film pro- 
duction, too. It is not being done 
on just a national basis, but with 
a standard we feel will be compa- 
rable with what is being done over- 
seas. 

Recently Australia turned out 
some films—“Smith” and “The Over- 
landers” to mention two. They have 
really grossed big money in Aus- 
tralia and are expected to do well 


| overseas. Neither of these could be 


called formula stories, their themes 

were certainly attractive to picture- 

goers. The boxoffice proved that. 
Let’s give better theatres, better 


maintenance, smarter showmanship | 


and unexcelled management, and 
service that will make our patrons 
happier. Let’s cultivate more ex- 
hibitor-distributor friendship; let's 
resolve to evolve with the times. 
We can start by using 1947 as a 
stepping stone to that continued 
march forward ‘ 


‘eer taut "ere eeeeerereavreeaer 


| accept poor scripts. 


if we can’t give} 


yearly, the government getting some | Tremoulet and Etienne Lafont, have 
revenue from the $2.50 yearly tax | lately been sentenced to death for 
paid by owners of radio sets, of | Nazi activities, but did not appear in 
which 4,500,000 are registered. It’s} court. 
understood that there are a good | | 
many tax evaders. | : . 
Though the agency is under gov- | Even if comparatively unimpor- 
ernment control, through the Minis- | tant in the international radio setup, 
try of Information, it is no pork! France is making an effort to toe the 
barrel, nor is it used to any con-| line for the time television will de- 
siderable extent for propaganda pur- | V¢lop. There are very few sets here, 
poses by any one political party,| ost of them within a 50-mile range 
Political patronage picks a few plums of the Paris Eiffel tower transmitter. 
in the programming section which is| The reported 1,000 sets compare 
the weakest point of the outfit. Since | Poorly with the reported 12,000 in 
no sponsor insists on booking ex-| 4™erica and the whopping 25,000 in 
| pensive talent, there is a tendency to| =ngland. But they evidence the 
fill in with a lot of second raters, and | interest the French are taking in the 
|matter since a considerable pro- 
An effort is being made to give | Portion are homemade from material 
good longhair music, and_ besides | ard to find. 
transmitting concerts the outfit has}. [t's understeod that, for fear of 
its own orchestra of 90. Airing of | having to pay a tax, some video set 
| plays gives legit a boost. On audi-|°W"ers do not report them. Evi- 
ence participation broadcasts, 





Vv ery Few Sets | 





the | dence of the keenness of the French 
| perennial Saint-Granier is still the for television is to be seen in their 
most popular emcee. Considerable broadcasting video programs for two 
use is made of the disk library. hours every afternoon and twice a 
American material is used an aver-| Week in the evening. 
age hour a day, with regular re- Russia and England, the only two 
transmissions of “Voice of America.” | °ther European countries with video 
American recorded music is also! Proadcasts, could do it more easily 
used, supplemented by live perform- than the French whose equipment 
ers when some are available in| W@S raided by the Germans and who 
France as in the case of Bernard| Were left without any radar surplus. 
Hilda who gets on the air twice a They are very short of tubes, and 
waelt. though they have good engineers, are 
very short of skilled labor. Cur- 
| rently they work in one poorly re- 
claimed studio, but it is hoped to 
have five properly equipped studios 
within the year. Also provincial sta- 
| tions are skedded, first to be opened 
in Lyons. 

At present the hard working tele- 
vision personnel numbers less than 
100 men, doubling in many jobs. To 
interest others, film directors and 
technicians are frequently invited to 
visit the studio. Current programs 








_Radio for Propaganda | 





For political reasons the Algiers 
station, which can reach Russia, has 
discontinued relaying American ma- 
terial. However poor their variety 
material may be, the French are very 
anxious to use their radio as a 
means of international influence. 
with the accent on longhair music 
and educational talks. 

A North American department, 
under Robert Lange, is blueprinting 








include about one-half of televised 
film. , f 
a 2 


an ambitious project of cooperation 
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RODUCTIONS 
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PYGMALION 


MAJOR BARBARA 


CAESAR and CLEOPATRA 
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forthcoming productions 


THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 


THE SHOWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET 


SAINT JOAN 
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ed SEASON 1946-7 


presenting 


LARRY ADLER ©  BENIAMINO GIGLI ©° _ RINA GIGLI 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ ©°® LILY PONS 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA © JEANETTE MacDONALD 
GRACE MOORE °® #MALCUZYNSK! 
DR. MALCOLM SARGENT ©® _ RICHARD TAUBER 


| AND OTHER LEADING CONCERT ARTISTS OF | 
01010) . THE WORLD 129 


CONCERTS 


LOCATIONS 


HAROLD FIELDING acknowledges the courtesy (in England) of JACK 
iy HYLTON, Ltd. for Beniamino and Rina Gigli—HAROLD HOLT, Ltd. for 
Malcuzynski (in America) of COLUMBIA CONCERTS for Larry Adler and 
JAMES A. DAVIDSON and The MORRIS OFFICE for Andre Kostelanetz, Lily 
Pons, Jeanette MacDonald and Grace Moore. 


Throughout the 
BRITISH ISLES 


YEAR 








FIELDING HOUSE 53 & 54 HAYMARKET LONDON S.W. 1. 














Telephone: WHITEHALL 4041 (ten lines) Cables: CONCERTS — LONDON 
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POP SONG HIT 


“PRIMROSE 
HILL” 


AMERICAN RIGHTS HANDED TO 
BOURNE, INC., NEW YORK 














No. | sritisx 
MUSICAL SHOW 


“OLD 
CHELSEA” 


INCLUDING THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
BALLAD 


“MY HEART AND I” 


COMPOSED, RECORDED AND 
BROADCAST BY 


RICHARD TAUBER 














GREETINGS 


TO ALL MY FRIENDS 


IN AMERICA 


LAW RENCE 


WRIGHT 


LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC CO., LTD. 


WRIGHT HOUSE, DENMARK STREET, CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
ENGLAND 





No. | sritisu 


ORCHESTRAL 
SUCCESS 


CLIVE RICHARDSON’S 


“LONDON 
FANTASIA” 


NDED TO 
“CHAPPELL “x CO. INC.., 
NEW YORK 














No. | sritisx 


BALLAD 
SUCCESS 


“DEAREST 
OF ALL” 


RECORDED BY 
RICHARD TAUBER 
JOHN McHUGH 
MURIEL BARRON 
BILLY THORBURN 


~ 
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rem YALE MUSIC CORPORATION, 110. 


133a Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2. 





Presenting the “YALE” Line-up of Song Hits! 


| 
es ' 


s* 80 HOME” 


Your Mother Wants You 


“1 WANT THE WORLD TO KNOW” 
“MISER - MISER” 
“YOU HAVEN'T CHANGED” 


“| Love You 


MORE AND MORE AND MORE” 


Os “Have You Seen. 


=e MY LITTLE BLUE UMBRELLA” 

































P.S. 


CARL AND ROGER YALE SEND BEST WISHES 
TO ALL THEIR FRIENDS IN THE U.S.A. 
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BRITISH LION 
FILM CORPORATION LTD 


have scheduled for distribution in the 
United Kingdom in 1947, a large and 
powerful programme of big British pro- 
ductions . . . productions which will be 
greater in every aspect than any ever 
offered before by this Company. 





Tea Shiny Gel ba 








These films are being made under the 
banner of the new London Film Produc- 
tions’ organisation, which includes 
4 some of the foremost independent pro- 
: ducers and directors in England. They 
ey. will star world-famous screen person- 
alities and will be unequalled. in box- 
office power. 
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TWO CITIES FILMS 


with Managing Director F. Del Giudice in charge of production 
have produced 25 films from 1937-1946 including Laurence 
Olivier’'s “HENRY V”; Noel Coward's “IN WHICH WE SERVE,” 
“BLITHE SPIRIT,” “THIS HAPPY BREED”; Anatole de Grun- 


wald's “JOHNNY IN THE CLOUDS”; Carol Reed's “THE WAY 


AHEAD”; W. P. Lipscomb’s “BEWARE OF PITY”; Compton 
Mackenzie's “CARNIVAL”; Thorold Dickinson's “MEN OF TWO 
WORLDS”; George Brown-Peter Ustinov’s “SCHOOL FOR 
SECRETS” * 1946 Productions, James Mason, Robert Newton in 
Carol Reed's production “ODD MAN OUT”; Margaret Lock- 
wood, Dennis Price, Cecil Parker in William Sistrom’s produc- 
tion “HUNGRY. HILL”; Michael Redgrave and Rosamund John 
in the Boulting Brothers production “FAME IS THE SPUR”; John 
Mills, Joan Greenwood in Eric Ambler’s production “THE OC- 
TOBER MAN” * 1947 Productions will include Thorold Dickin- 
son's production “SECRET PEOPLE”; George Brown-Peter 
Ustinov’s production “VICE VERSA”; Paul Soskin’s production 
“PRECIOUS BANE”: Margaret Lockwood in “MARY OF 
MAGDALA”; Burgess Meredith in “CREWE.” 
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Head Office: 
15, Hanover Square 
London, W. 1., England 





TWO CITIES FILMS, LTD. 
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Production Office: 
Denham Studios 
Denham, Middlesex, England 
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GREETINGS 
TO ALL MY FRIENDS 





BRIAN DESMOND HURST 




















DIRECTOR OF 


“THEIRS IS THE GLORY” 


AND DAPHNE DU MAURIER'S 


“HUNGRY HILL” 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


HARRY ROY HIS ORCHESTRA 


! APPEARING NIGHTLY AT THE 


ASTOR 








Always Extends Hearty Welcome to All His 
American Friends 





Exclusively Recording for 
AMERICAN DECCA CO. 


























GREETINGS TO ALL MY FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


NOT FORGETTING THE WATER-RATS 


DAVE APOLLON 
CHARLES CHAPLIN 
SAM DOWNING ~ 
CHARLES DUDLEY 
BEN LYON 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 
CHIC YORK 


BUD FLANAGAN 


COLISEUM THEATRE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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THE 


HOUSE OF FELDMAN 











SENDS CORDIAL GREETINGS TO ALL ITS MANY 





| GOOD FRIENDS IN U.S.A. AND CANADA, WITH 
THE SPECIAL WISH THAT 1947 MAY PROVE A 


RECORD YEAR FOR ALL OF THEM. 











OUR MR. JOHNNY FIRMAN WISHES TO EXTEND 
SINCERE THANKS FOR MANY KINDNESSES 


RECEIVED DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO U.S.A. 





B. FELDMAN & CO., LTD. 


125-127-129 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2. ENGLAND 
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HEARTY GREETINGS FOR THE NEW YEAR 
TO 


ALL OUR AMERICAN FRIENDS 








ESPECIALLY TO 
SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO., INC., NEW YORK 


FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, INC., CHICAGO 


KEITH PROWSE & CO., LTD. CABLES 

TELEGRAMS 

: MUSIC PUBLISHERS STALLS. LONDON 

ACADEMY, RATH, LONDON 42/43 Poland Street (Code: Smee Union & Letter Edition) 
LONDON, W.1. 

























































































WILL COLLINS | 
Theatrical and Vaudeville Exchange, Ltd. 
Directors: WILL COLLINS, REG. DAVIS 
Triumph House, 189, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Regent 7328-7329-7320 
Representatives 

R. KORALEK GEO. HILLMAN - LESLIE BLOOM 
(Circus) (Variety) (Productions) _ 

GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS IN AMERICA 














(NAT) 


MILLS a BOBBIE 


“RADIO’S RARE PAIR” 
Happy New Year to All Our Friends in America 


Sole Representatives:— 
CHARLES TUCKER’S ENTERPRISES, LTD. 
17, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1. 
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“THE COMPOSER and THE VOICE 


Britain’s Greatest Musical Attraction 









“THE GIPSY” a “ITS A PITY 10 
’ rt SAY GOODNIGHT” 


ERR 


“COMING HOME WORDS” 


Beis 


e "MURDER" 


“TLL CLOSE MY 
EYES” 

“SAFE IN MY 
ARMS” 


“THE WILLOW 
TREE” 


“MY MAN DIDN'T 
COME BACK” 


oe EM “TIRE BEAUTIFUL 


BILLY REID and DOROTHY SQUIRES 


Representatives: LEW and LESLIE GRADE, LTD. 


“ASTORIA HOUSE,” 62, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.. 1. 
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GREETINGS TO ALL . 
| MY AMERICAN FRIENDS 


REG CONNELLY | 


CAMPBELL, CONNELLY & CO., LTD. 





























10 DENMARK STREET P 
LONDON ENGLAND | 
i 


aE 


M.P. M. ENTERTAINMENTS CORP.,LTD. 


199 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 


| 














Sends | 
SEASONAL GREETINGS | 
To All Their | 
AMERICAN FRIENDS | 


General Managers: 


CHARLES MUNYARD and FRED MARLOW 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S 
LEADING 


| “MUSIC MAKERS’ 
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pes cee ra “ 











SEND THEIR SEASON’S GREETINGS 
AND 
BEST WISHES FOR 1947 
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OSCAR HARRY GEORGE ‘TEDDY RONNIE 
| RABIN DAVIS EVANS ; FOSTER MUNRO 


‘ 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
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R.D.S. PRODUCTIONS, LTD. Director: BERNARD RABIN 
28-30 GLOUCESTER MANSIONS BOOKING - MANAGEMENT - PUBLICITY 
CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, LONDON, W.C.2 FOR 
ENGLAND BRITAIN'S BEST BANDS 
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AA SSS A SESS A 
GREETINGS | 
TO ALL MY 7 
FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA 


JACK BUCHANAN 














Permanen t Add 
GARRICK THEATRE 
| LONDON, W. C. 2 
i 1 

















Maurice J. Wilson 
Grand National Pictures Ltd: 








London 


kxtends greetings to all his 


American friends 
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THE WORLD (§ SINGING WITH Ff P 
"SQUTHERN” ALEENT — ANDO THE 
THEME 15 PEALE ON EARTH AND 
GOODWILL TO ALL MEN” 
SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. LTO 
ATIN-AMERICAN MUSIC PUBLISHING CQ, LTD. | 
7 LIBER ~SOUTHERN LTO. ; | 
sas. e:teoon.wc. null 


@ BARCELONA @ BOGOTA @ BRUSSELS | 
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gs THEATRE CIRCUIT 
PA SOUTHERN HEMSPHERE/ 


5 ULL — MANAGING £ gEUTO 


a aa at 4 « c 
HEAU OFFICE — 


EET, SYDNEY, AUST. 


ADDRESS — 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 
1947 


FROM 
ENGLAND 
TO 
AMERICANS 


BY 

AN 
AMERICAN 
IN 
LONDON 


LEE EPHRAIM 


CURRENT LONDON ATTRACTIONS 
SAVILLE AND PHOENIX THEATRES 





THE EXHIBITION OF | 
MOTION PICTURES... 


"T oday, more than ever before, the mo- 

tion picture industry realizes the 
value of the presentation of the correct 
angle in advertising campaigns. 


Greater Union Theatres Pty. Ltd., ever- 
ready to co-operate with distributors in 
the marketing of their product, places at 
their disposal the services of highly 
qualified advertising and art staffs. 


Every programme on this progressive 

















company's circuit is given specialized 
attention. 
NORMAN B. RYDGE, 


Chairman of Directors, 

Greater Union Theatres Pty., Ltd. 
49 Market Street, 
Sydney, AUSTRALIA. 





























GREETINGS FROM 


RITA CAVE 


Personal Service for Producers and Artists 


EAGLE HOUSE, 
JERMYN STREET, 
LONDON, S. W. 1. 
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INDIVIDUAL PICTURES LTD. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


WESLEY RUGGLES 


! 


Artistes Under Contract 


In Preparation SID FIELD 
A SID FIELD STORY KAY KENDALL PETULA CLARK 


L 
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ART SONNY 


STRAUSS ~ MILLER 


ANNOUNCE WITH PRIDE 
«vt yst BIRTHDay 














: WHO in their Ist YEAR have had the following OUTSTANDING HITS: 
WHEN THE GANG MEET AGAIN 
PLL DANCE AT YOUR WEDDING 


THERE’S A HARVEST MOON TONIGHT 
AND No. 1 in the current HIT PARADE 





SWEETHEART we Never Grow Old 
COMPLIMENTS re SEASON amercan rrienos 
STRAUSS-MILLER MUS. CO. 8, GREEK STREET, LONDON, W.1. | 
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e BRIEF 
ENCOUNTER 


@ completed 


e GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS 


@ completed 











4 
ANTHONY HAVELOGK-ALLAN 
RONALD NEAME 
DAVID LEAN 





MY LIFE 


. @ completed 





e TAKE 





@ BLANCHE FURY 


@ in preparation 
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Forty-firsts JQRIETY Anniversary Wednesday, January 8, 1947 | 
Osseo! Manager Production Manager 
STANLEY FRENCH PRESENTS | 3 LAURENCE GREEN 








London’s Greatest Hits 


“FIFTY-FIFTY” “THE SHEPHARD SHOW” “LADY FREDERICK” | 





Arthur Richard CORAL BROWNE 
Jasep) Alguewate RISCOE HEARNE | 
IAN MACLEAN SoD cacain Douglas ANTHONY IRELAND 
CAMERON HALL EDDIE GRAY BYNG PHYLLIS DARE 
DAVID LANGTON Marie EVELYN ROBERTS 
BERYL BAXTER BURKE 
YLES 
FRANK PETTINGELL Ronald Boyer & Jeanne Ravel EDWIN sT 
< John Blore and His B.B.C. Orchestra 
STRAND THEATRE PRINCES THEATRE SAVOY THEATRE 
359 Performances to Date 147 Performances to Date 64 Performances to Date 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


“ e “PEACE COMES TO PECKHAM" “THE DAY IS GONE" “ANGEL ON HORSEBACK” 
LIFE WITH FATHER by R. F. Delderfield by W. Chetham Strode by Doris Langley-Moore 


OFFICES — GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 19 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


- TELEPHONES: ABBEY 6292-3 CABLES: SHEPSHOW, LONDON 
| ; 2 
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Greetings from 


SID FIELD 


To His Friends in the U. S. A. Especially To 














MARY CHASE 
HEDDA HOPPER 
BOB HOPE 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 
IRVING. BERLIN 
PAT O’BRIEN 


Prince of Wales Theatre, 
London, W. 1. 
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elt 


125, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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THE LONDON THE LONDON THE LONDON 


PALACE CASING - DUKE or TORRS- 


wae. CS Tt ae lle 











RRENTLY PRESENTING 


‘| WOR NOVELLO’S TOM ARNOLD'S | 
PERCHANCE » DREAM: ICE REVUE 


LONDON HIPPODROME STOLL THEATRE LONDON 








TWENTY-FIVE PRODUCTIONS 


PLAYING OVER 
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STOLL THEATRES CORPORATION, LTD. 
ASSOCIATED THEATRE PROPERTIES (London) LTD. 


Chairman and Managing Director... PRINCE LITTLER 


STOLL OFFICES 


TELEGRAMS: OSWASTOLL LONDON COLISEUM TELEPHONE 
LESQUARE, LONDON TEMPLE BAR 1500 
LONDON, W. C. 2 
oa 











































NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


' TO ALL OUR AMERICAN FRIENDS 
FROM 


NOEL CHUGH 
GAY CHARLES 


WE CAN’‘T SAY MORE THAN 


BLESS YOU 


THE RECORD-BREAKING NO. 1 SONG HIT OF 1946 
Vide Press (Variety): 20 Weeks Top of British Best Sheet Sellers 


NOT FORGETTING 


ASHBY DE LAZOUCHE js I FALL IN LOVE WITH 








CASTLE ABBEY YOU EV’RY DAY 
COMING UP TO COME 
WHEN YOU PLAY WITH FIRE | FW GONNA Lasso A DREAM 
WE TALK ABOUT YOU EV’RY NIGHT | '™4S DANCING IN HEAVEN LAST _— 











rd NOEL GAY 
E CLOVER 





€ Oce 24 Denmark Street Cables 
: London, W. C. 2 e Noelgay, London 
Ltd. England : be on eg 
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The Season's Greetings 


FROM 
-* 


ee cma 


COVENT GARDEN 








SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 


“FOLLOW THE GIRLS” 
HIS MAJESTY'S 


CONCERT TOURS 
“RED RI HOOD” : 
BENIAMINO GIGLI Teitve | Sates 
MAURICE CHEVALIER “NO ROOM AT THE INN” 
WINTER GARDEN 
BALLET DES CHAMPS ELYSEE “PETER PAN” 


SCALA THEATRE 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE OFFICES Pica hope 


LONDON, S. W. 1 OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER | 


= —s a se nr a eo . — 


= ae: ~ ++ - peesinn sae (nite. mms a 


GREETINGS  y E 






































“SONG OF NORWAY" 


(By arrangement with Chappell & Co., & Edwin Lester) 
PALACE THEATRE, LONDON 








“THE NIGHT AND THE LAUGHTER” 


Bud Flanagan in the World's Largest Musical Show 
AT THE LONDON COLISEUM 











“RED MILL” 
(By arrangement with Chappell & Co., & Edwin Lester) 
Opened Christmas Season in Glasgow 
TOUR WITH LONDON TO FOLLOW 





RUTH DRAPER 


London Season and Provincial Tours 





| FIVE RESIDENT PANTOMIMES 
London Birmingham Coventry Manchester Plymouth 









THE PALACE THEATRE and THE CASINO THEATRE a . 


Two of London's Largest Musical Comedy Theatres, both 
controlled by Tom Arnold and Emile Littler 


EMILE LITTLER 


31 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, and PANTOMIME HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM 1 
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OPES LEADING AGEVCY 


REPRESENTING THE WORLD'S GREATEST ATTRACTIONS 


FOSTERS 
AGENCY 


HARRY FOSTER LESLIE A. MACDONNELL 
Piccadilly House, Piccadilly Circus, London S. W. 1, England 


Phones: Regent 5367/9 Cables: “Confirmation London” 
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THE SEASON'S 














GREETINGS... 

















FROM CHAPPELL & CO., LTD. = 


IRVING BERLIN, LTD. 








VICTORIA MUSIC CO., LTD. 
STERLING MUSIC CO., LTD. 
x NEW WORLD PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
BRADBURY WOOD, LID. 


ENGLAND’S 
MUSIC CENTRE 





















































EDWIN H. MORRIS CO., LTD. a 

















AUSTRALIA. AND NEW ZEALAND 


J. GC. WILLIAMSON THEATRES, LTD. 
J. & N. TAIT 


THESE WORLD FAMOUS ORGANISATIONS ARE STILL THE PREDOMINANT THEATRICAL AND 
CONCERT MANAGERS OF THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE... 


CURRENT SUCCESSES... 


. @ STAGE:— @ CONCERT:— e 
NEW YORK OFFICE: ° , AUSTRALIAN ADDRESS: 
“KISS AND TELL” GRACIE FIELDS 
Miss Derethy Stewart J. C. Williamson Theatres, Ltd, 
127 East 38th Street Record Breaking Comedy Australian = — Tour Theatre Royal, Sydney, N.S.W. 
New York, N. Y. His Majesty's, Melbourne, Vic. 
Telephone : 52 Weeks of Comedy vaeuine ($450,000 Dollars) Cable Address All Over World: 
MUrray Hill 5-3300 Melbourne, Victoria Given to War Charities 


“STOFEL”’ 





























NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS TO ALL MY FRIENDS — MUSICAL AND PRESS 


CARROLL GIBBONS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS SAVOY HOTEL — LONDON 
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SOLELY REPRESENTED bY 


| MY FRIENDS 
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SINCERE GOOD WISHES FOR 1947 TO ALL OUR FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


FROM 





Francis, Day & Hunter, Ltd. 


FREDERICK DAY—JOHN ABBOTT—EDDIE DAY 











PUBLISHERS OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN SONG SUCCESSES 




















TIVOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA, | Pty. Limited 
DAVID N. MARTIN. Managing Director 


CURRENT ATTRACTIONS: 


TIVOLI THEATRE, MELBOURNE TIVOLI THEATRE, SYDNEY 











“ATOMIC BLONDES” ' 
Featuring: England’s Foremost Comedian 
“CLIFFORD and MARION, Designed for Humour 
THE APPLETONS C. RAY SMITH TOMMY TRINDER 
Sensational Adagio Dancers Puppeteer 


Every Australasian Theatrical Record Broken! 
JAN RUSINI, Violinist, Conductor, Composer 


All Communications—Box 3910, G.P.O., Sydney—Cablegrams "Celeb" Sydney or Melbourne 








MINERVA THEATRE, SYDNEY 


Sub-lessees: Pan Australasian Theatres Pty., Lid. 
WHITEHALL PRODUCTIONS 


Present 


“LIFE WITH FATHER’ 


By HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSELL CROUSE 


























A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 


“SWEETEST and LOWEST” 


(3rd Edition of “SWEET and LOW”) 


AMBASSADORS’ THEATRE 


LONDON, W. C. 2 
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, LONDON CONFIRMS THE VERDICT OF THE WORLD! 


BERNARD DELFONT 


PRESENTS 
By Arrangement With 


WILLIAM MORRIS OFFICE e FOSTERS AGENCY, LTD. 
(Nat Kalcheim-Ben Holzman-Sam Sacks) (Harry Foster, London) 


DANTE «: 
Magician 


“SIM SALA BIM” 
Grd LONDON WEST END SEASON 


(THE ALHAMBRA - WINTER GARDEN - DRURY LANE) 


NOW-GARRICK THEATRE 


THE SUNDAY TIMES, DECEMBER 15, 1946 
ABANDON HOPE 


By JAMES AGATE 


“Sim-Sala-Bim.” Garrick. 



































66 EOPLE who jump to conclusions,’ said Philip Guedalla, “rarely alight on 

P them.” The art of the illusionist consists in the power to induce saltation. 

In realizing that whereas it might be difficult to deceive a chil@ watching 
with his nurse, there is nothing so collectively humbuggable as an audience of 
grown-ups. One of the most pathetic hallucinations of the common man is his 
belief in the evidence of his senses. I remember many years ago being on a jury 
and listening to two of Manchester’s most respected citizens giving evidence. One 
swore that the hansom cab was being madly driven down Parker’s, the confec- 
tioner’s, side of St. Ann’s Square; the other that it was proceeding at a leisurely 
pace up Marks’, the grocer’s, side of that Square. It was inconceivable that either 
was consciously lying. The conjurer takes full advantage of the common man’s 
inability to describe accurately what he sees. “Watch me carefully,” he says. “I 
take up this glass of water and put down this match box.” The audience watches 
and assents not realizing that what the conjurer actually does is to take up the 
match box and put down the glass. 

i once had the honor of dining with the president of a famous illusionists’ club 

10wn as the Magic Circle. I asked him point-blank whether the essence of 
magie was not this—that the conjurer persuades the audience to believe that he 
is performing a postulated thing whereas he is in fact doing something totally 
different. I said: “You pass one apparently solid metal ring through another 
f apparently equally solid. You then throw both rings to me sitting in the front 
row, and after examination I am prepared to testify that the rings are as you 
have described them. Wherefore one or two things must be. Either there is in 
one or both of the rings a device so cunningly contrived that I cannot find it or 
them but which you can manipulate so quickly that my eye cannot follow. Either 
that, or you do not in fact pass one ring threugh the other but merely lead me 
‘ to suppose that you do. I don’t ask you to tell me which of these two proceed- 
ings you adopt. What I want to know is: Am I right in saying there can be no 
third alternative?” The smiling great-nephew of Theophile Gautier, that ma- 
gician in words said, “Try this port. I don’t think it will spoil the cigar you have 
been wearing behind your ear for the last hour.” 

“Oh, while I live,” said Hazlitt, “let me not see how Cato painted or how Caesar 
combed! ... Let me not overlook the fellow who holds the candle for the moon 
in the scene between Lorenzo and Jessica! Spare me this insight into secrets I 
am not bound to know.” My attitude to the conjurer’s art is quite un-Hazlittean. 
Most small boys have wanted to be an engine driver, though my ambition stopped 
at being a fireman. Now that I approach second childhood I should like nothing 
better than to be fireman at a theatre where Dante is performing. I should con- 
sider leaning up against scenery and wearing a brass helmet a cheap price to pay 
for knowing how the young woman who vanishes into thin air is made to vanish, 
and whether she is the same young woman who ten seconds later is lowered 
from the gallery in a padlocked trunk. Let me be more precise. My inquest 
into these deep and hidden things begins with the demand to know not how they 
are done, but whether. And never, never shall I know. It occurs to me _ that 
this might be the place for an essay on the loyalty of conjurers’ assistants. But 
this would be divagation, and as readers of this column know, Agate does not 
divagate. 

I do, however, permit myself to express my thanks for an evening of infinite 
entertainment in the form of a story familiar in this country, but which may 
possibly not have penetrated this great artist’s native country of Denmark, The 
yzrn is about Queen Anne, who, having witnessed a conjuring entertainment, 
sent for the magician and said, “We ourselves have some holding in your art.” 
And putting the royal hand in the royal bosom she produced two armchairs and 
a sideboard. 

To be more serious, let that be said of Dante’s conjuring which was said by 
the first of dramatic critics of the Indian Jugglers. “It is the utmost stretch of 
human ingenuity, which nothing but the bending the faculties of body and mind 
to it from the tenderest infancy with incessant, ever-anxious application up to 
manhood, can accomplish or make even a slight approach to. Man, thou art a 
wonderful animal. ...”’ Let me continue in the apostrophic vein Dante, thou 
art not only a wonderful but a witty animal! So much so that I present thee 
with this suggestion, that the brilliancy of thy patter, worthy of the best in my 
craft, entitles thee to call thy great spectacle not “Sim-Sala-Bim” but Sim-George- 
Augustus-Sala-Bim.” 



































NOTE: Brooklyn Readers and Variety Writers May Have 
This Translated in Boston—Dante MO!-YA-MILLER-14 Years With ‘‘Sim-Sala-Bim”’ 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS TO MY FRIENDS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
BERNARD DELFONT LIMITED Astoria House, 62 Shaftesbury Avenue, London 
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ESTA SOT HE BA 





NEW YEA 





Managing Agents: 
DUCHESS THEATRE 
DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
SAVILLE THEATRE 


IN AMERICA 


LONDON, ENG. 


R'S GREETINGS TO ALL OUR ae 


DUCHESS PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 





Directors: 


MARIANNE DAVIS 
LEIGH STAFFORD 
EDWARD HORAN 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


K &P PRODUCTIONS 


Good Health and Good Luck 


LEON KIMBERLEY and HELEN PAGE 


45, Chandos Place, 
LONDON, W. C. 2. 
England 


Miss Page is in America now. 
She can be contacted at the 
"Variety" office, New York. 











‘ABP Takes Over 
_ Anglo-American 


Deal by Associated British Pic- 
ture Corp. to acquire Anglo-Ameri- 


can Film Co. from Lou Jackson, 
company’s head, with something 


over $1,000,000 passing hands has 
been closed. Terms of pact call for 
Jackson becoming chief producer 
for ABPC among other things. 
Transaction insures Assaciated 
British Cinemas, ABPC 
| filiate, of the product of British 


| National with whom Jackson had 
| 





exclusive distribution deal in U. K. 
ABC chain of 600 theatres, con- 
j trolled by Warner Bros., usually 


| plays some 13 British films under 
| quota requirements and 42 Ameri- 
'ean pix. British National is good 


| for nine films yearly and practically | 


| solves ABC’s quota problem. Cir- 
jcuit plays no pix of J. Arthur 
| Rank, chief British film producer. 


Play Abroad 


L’Aigle a Deux Tetes 























OLIVELLT'S 


Famous in Last 15 Years as 
THE SHOW PEOPLE’S RENDEZVOUS 


SEND NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 


HOPE TO SEE MORE OF YOU THIS YEAR 


35, Store Street 
London, W. C. 1. 














MR. and MRS. SIDNEY FISHER 


Send Greetings 


To Their Friends All Over the World 


Glad te Weleome Our Old Customers 
Now Working in England 


HOPE TO SEE YOU SOON 


Still TAILORING to the Best People in the Show World 


75-77 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London, W. 1, England 











} (The Double-Headed Eagle) 


Paris. 
Jacques Rebertet production of three-act 
play by Jean Cocteau. Directed by Cocteau 
Stars Kdwige Feuillere and Jean Marais. 


Sets by Andre Beaurepuire: 
Christian Berard; music, 
Theatre Hebertot, Poris. 
| The Queen................ Kdwige Feuillere 
PC ob op 0 600000800000%00%4 lean Marais 
Ear] of Foehn.......0+:; Jacaues Varennes 


costumes, 
Georges Auric. At 


Edith de Berg....... esesess Silvia Monfort 
Felix de Willenstein...;.....George Marny 
ere eee eee Georges Aminel 





The Paris production, directed by 
Jean Cocteau himself and acted by 
an ideal cast, is an unmistakable 
smash. It is constantly sold out in 
advance for a week, the maximum 
allowed here. 


the play has been done elsewhere 
before Paris. It was produced in 
London first; has been played in 
Brussels, Liege, and Lyons, France, 
as well as U. S. (where Tallulah 
Bankhead is now trying it out). As 
to the American production, Cocteau 
doesn’t consider the queen’s part as 
really suitable for Tallulah Bank- 
head’s type. He also strongly ob- 
jects to the use of the English trans- 
lation which comes from London. 
when he had one specially prepared 
for America. Using the London 
script, he claims, is a trick to get 
royalties, and eventually a cut on a 
screen version, and only distance 
and legal difficulties prevent him 
from doing something about it. 
The play is set in some Bavarian- 
like state, middle of last century. 
and seems inspired by the case of the 
unfortunate king Louis II of Ba- 
varia, altered to a femme part. It 
introduces Edwige Feuillere as a 
widowed queen deprived of political 
power by her mother-in-law and 
leading a frustrated life ever since 
her husband died, spending her time 
building castles and patronizing art. 
When a young anarchist, looking 
like her late husband, breaks into 
her bedroom at night to kill her, she 
shelters him from the police. The 
second act turns to a 


| thinks she has betrayed him. when 
| he was ready to face arrest to per- 
mit her to regain her throne, result- 
ing in a scene of reciprocal denun- 
ciation which causes him to poison 
himself before stabbing her, with 
death slow enough to permit them to 
realize that they never ceased to 
love each other. 

Edwige Feuillere is a natural in 
the part of the queen. She scores 
in the long first-act scene in which 
she has what amounts to a monolog 
when trying to get the silent young 
anarchist to say a word. and again 
in the second act. Versatility she 
disnlays in the third act is virtuoso 
stuff. 

She is extremely well supported 
| by Jean Marais as the obdurate 
young peasant poet. Jacques Va- 








rennes is excellent os the wile min- 


theatre af- | 


As is increasingly the case now, | 


C love duo. | 
Climax comes when the voung man | 


isver of police. As the queen's 
treacherous lady in waiting, Silvia 
Monfort is . suitably obnoxious. 
George Marny as the queen’s 
equerry, and George Aminel doing 
a blackface as the queen’s deaf and 
| Com trusty servant, acquit them- 


seives creditably in secondary parts. | 
This mixture of romantic love and |! 


j}court intrigue is set first in the 
| queen’s bedroom, and later in her 
j library. Both sets are good. So is 
| the lighting. Though not primarily 
a costume play, the period costumes 
by Berard are very effective. Ed- 





| first act in a white full court cos- 

tume with blue ribbon elicits gasps. 
| Music comes only at the close 
| when the queen, just about to be 
| killed, steps to a window overlook- 


|ing her guard and an appropriate | 


|royal march by Georges Auric is 
| heard offstage. 
Film 


rights have been signed to 


Paul Graetz, who produces here for | 


| Universal. Director’s chore 
handled by Cocteau himself. 
Maxi. 


will be 


‘US. Okays $2,500,000 
| For 4 Filipino Stations 


° Manila. 
Four powerful radio stations as 
aid to air navigation will be built 
in the Philippines at focal points of 
the Islands, it was officially an- 
| nounced today. The project will cost 
| $2,500,000 and will be financed by 
the civil aeronautics authority of the 


|U. S. government as authorized in| 


| the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 

| These stations will be located in 
| Laoag (Ilocos Norte), Manila, Cebu 
{and Davao, more or less on a straight 
line from north to south of the 
| Philippine archipelago. 

| Meanwhile, it was learned, Pres. 
{Roxas is considering the establish- 
|ment of a radio station and an 
|emergency landing field on Itbayat 
island, off Batanes north of Luzon 
island, to link Batanes with the 
mainland by direct radio. 





wige Feuillere appearance in the} 


|ture on 


Wider Distrib Seen In 


| US. for Foreign Films 
| Via English Dubbings 


Confined for the most part to 
\“art” houses in the larger cities, 
foreign films may soon have virgin 
distribution fields opened to them 
through the medium of dubbed Eng- 
lish versions, according to James J. 
Mage, owner of the Cinephone cir- 
cuit with houses throughout France, 
Belgium and England. Forming his 
own distrib company in New York 
known as Mage Films, he'll shortly 
!release 10 of the “best” pix of Bel- 
gium, Sweden and France all of 
| which will be dubbed into English. 
Dubbing the film in various Eu- 
reopen capitals where he has set up 
synchronization studios, Mage ex- 
pressed the hope that by dubbing in 





| English dialog the resulting product 


can be introduced as a second fea- 
American screens thereby 
offering film fan an interesting bal- 
anced double bill. He pointed out 
that such dual] fare could prove a 
greater b.o. draw than a double fea- 
ture with low budget B pix. 

Feeling there is a rising curiosity 
in the U. S. for the outside world 
and its ways of life, Mage declared, 
“the war with millions of Amcri- 
cans in Europe and the fact that the 
U. S. has become a permanent home 
for the United Nations has created a 
new film market” and added that 
his “ultimate aim is to make the for- 
eign and particularly the French film 
as popular in the U. S. as the Ameri- 


{can is in Europe.” 





In U.S. on Talent Quest 


Jerome Medrano, operator of the 
Cirque Medrano, Paris, arrived in 
New York Christmas Day on the S.S. 
Wisconsin after a 14-day trip. 
Medrano will eye talent for his spot 





while in this country. 











Greetings to All My American Friends 


From 


HARRY LOW 


AGENCY 





Suite 26, Gloucester Mansions 
Cambridge Circus, London, W. C. 2 
Temple Bar 0376 
Cablegrams: “Lowe,” London 
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JACK MARKS 


Sends All Friends ’ 
; NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


And Still Meets All Boats Coming Into Southampton 
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SYDNEY BOX 


MURIEL BOX 


Writing and Producing at 
Gainsborough Pictures (1928) Ltd., London, England 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MUSIC 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By JOHN G. PAINE 


(General Mar 


This year marks the 41st Anniver- 
sary of Variety—and also the 32d 
Anniversary of the American Society | 
of Cemposers, Authors and Publish- 
ers. Both ASCAP and Variety have 
reached maturity, and in that at- 
tainment many changes have taken 
place within the entertainment field. 

In musie the mest significant de- 
velopment has been the recent rec- 
egnition by our Government that 
American music is a powerful propa- 
ganda medium for democracy. his 
recognition was given by the for- 
mation of a cultural department un- 
der the supervision of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State William Benton; it 
was also demonstrated by the readi- 
ness of our government to play an 
active part in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

In October ASCAP was host to the 
Cenfederation Internationale des 
Societes d’Auteurs et Compositeurs. 
This group, representing more than 
100,000 intellectually creative people 
in some 30 countries, met for the 
first time at the invitation of the 
Society in the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D. C. This gave the 
people of the American Society an 
opportunity to learn at first hand 
how distinguished representatives 
from Europe and South America re- 
gard the creative artist. For the 
delegates, it was an opportunity to 
observe and learn something about 
the American people. It was a mu- 
tually satisfactory experience. 

ASCAP members discovered that 
ia Eurepe and South America the 
creative man and weman is consid- 
ercd a national asset. He is encour- 
aged and protected not only through 
the organizations and his fellow cre- 
ators, but more significantly by his 
eWn government. Copyright of 
course has a longer tradition in for- 
eign countries. The works created 
by @ man’s mind are considered a 
refiection of the national life and 
are therefore given every possible 
protection. 


| Legal Variances 


For this reason, the delegates to 
the special congress were unable to 
understand our own United States 
cepyright act, which exempts from 
payment of fees any public perform- 
ances taking place by means of coin- | 
operated mechanical instruments. In | 
passing resolutions regarding copy- 
right, the International Confedera- | 
tien called the attention of the 
American government to this provi- 
sion and recommended “. . . the abo- 
lition of such exemption which 
grants a privelege to users to the 
serious detriment of legitimate rights 
of authors and composers throughout 
the world.” We in this country have 
always been somewhat behind the 
times in the use of propaganda on 
behalf of our own philosophy of gov- 
ernment, and it is still a revelation 
to many that our music truly repre- 
sents us. 

This was brought home to me quite 
clearly at a luncheon I had with 
the late Dr. Eduardo Marquina. Dr. 
Marquina was one of the most fa- 
mous Spanish poets and playwrights, 
and had one of the keenest insights 
into human beings that I have ever 
encountered. He said to me: “Until 
I came to America I always thought 
that American music was imitative, 
and not an expression of American 
culture. Because America to me 
was what I learned of it through the 
einema, it seemed that life in the 
United States was grandios and ex- 
citing;;whereas the music was direct 
and simple. However, when I came 
to these shores I saw that life here 
was not much different than it was 
anywhere else in the world. It was 
a simple, cordial, free, social rela- 
tionship that existed everywhere in 
America, and your music—like your 
legitimate theatre—is a perfect de- 
lineation of this type of life. It is 
a full and complete expression of 
yeur culture. The cinema is not.” 
This, I believe, clearly indicates haw 
important it is for us to promote the 
widest possible use of our American 
music. 

The United Nations is working 
diligently toward a goal of lasting 
peace, but we can never hope to 
attain that goal without first attain- 
ing a common understanding. This 
understanding will only come 
through emotional, and not intellec- 
tual, media. 

For many years the United States | 

practiced so-called dollar diplomacy ' 








vager, ASCAP) 


in South America, and the only re- | 


sult of this activity was to instill a 
distrust and fear within the hearts 
of our neighbors of our mechanical 
and productive genius. To most 


South Americans who have not had | 


the opportunity to visit us and get 
to know us, we are an unemeotional, 
materialistic people, whose only in- 
fluence within their nation would be 
destruction of their ancient cultures. 


We. of course, know this is not 
true. And it is, therefore, our obli- 
gation to correct 
tation of our people. 
hope to do this by 
through out art forms, 
our diplomatic channels, that we are 
the same kind of human beings that 
are to be found 
world, that we are emotional, that 
we have spiritual values, and that 
our tremendous productivity springs 
from our emotional and spiritual life, 
just as much as it does from our 
productive genius. 


While the delegates were in Wash- 
ington, we took them on a trip to 
Mount Vernon. It was a perfect day 
in which to visit this ancestral home 
of the Father of our Country. The 
delegates expressed keen apprecia- 
tion of this trip. Mlle. Baugnidt, the 
general secretary of the Confedera- 
tion, remarked: “The delegates are 


amazed to find that one of America’s ! 


leading national shrines was cen- 
tered in the lovely Washington home 
overlooking the Potomac.’ Here was 
no Versailles, no Sans Souci, no elab- 
orate rococo palace, but rather the 


home of a country gentleman who | 


lived quietly on the land which he 
loved. Probably no other single fac- 
tor impressed the delegates more 
strongly with the essence of Amer- 
ican sentiment. 


It is this American sentiment 
which permeates our musie in every 
form. It is just as true of our pop- 
ular music as it is of the more se- 
rious form. It is clearly expressed 


in our native folk music, and in the! 


tremendous repertoire of religious 
music which has been written. 
Through our State. Department, 
through our participation in the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tifie and Cultural Organization, we 
are on the high road of understand- 
ing among the nations of the world, 
and American music is going to play 
a major role in accomplishing this 
understanding. 
enateeennieiiie 


this misrepresen- | 
We can only | 
demonstrating | 
as well as | 


throu hout the) 





| Plueging Along 


I'd like to take a little time off to 


teH you about songpluggin’. The 
boys in our profession today are 


“eontact men” but I am still a song- 
plugger. Many is the time that I 
took the long trek to Coney Island— 
| starting early in the morning so that 
| I could be there in time to catch the 
artists and orchestras at rehearsal. 
Today a quick trip to Philadelphia 
takes less time (and is more com- 
fortable ). 

Travel was strenuous when 
the scene shifted and the centre of 
night life moved to the Bowery. It 
was possible to take a cab (a hansom 
cab, of course) downtown without it 
being to great a strain on the ex- 
pense account. 
fortable shoes was still the best 
method. There were no “20c the 
first quarter of a mile and 5c each 
quarter of a mile thereafter” cabs 
to hop‘in and out of. If you wanted 
to get from Sans Souci on i3th street 
down to the Atlantic’ Garden, on the 
Bowery, you generally walked, but 
it wasn't too tough. Then, as 
you tried to convince orchestra 
leaders that your song had what the 
public wanted 
every 





less 


and you enjoyed 
minute of it. Then, as now, 
you had to sit and sit until the lead- 
ers got an opportunity to get aroun 
to your table. 


and tribulations of the songplugger 

Then came vaudeville. That was 
the golden era for songpluggers and 
the honor roll of stars listed 


Lottie Gilson who have since passed 
on, and so many other 
stars. 
personalities was an assured hit— 
not only in New York but through- 
out. the country, for their bookings 
took them on nationwide tours. 

That was a break for the plugger 
and his song, and it is also another 
of the reasons that the really good 
standards are the old time numbers. 


The songs heard steadily as the top | 


| tunes for almost a year became part 
| of the life of the people. They were 


| not like the hits we have now which | 


are heard today and gone tomorrow. 

Then came the radio which 
brought in an entirely new approach 
and revolutionized the music busi- 
ness to such a great extent that the 
millions of listeners could decide 
what was to be a song hit overnight. 

It’s been a great life and it has all 
| been beautiful—from the time way 
back when I started at Coney Island 
|—right up to now when I am classed 
with “good old standards.” And I 
hope I'll be plugging along as a 
“standard” and loving it for many 
years to come, 


Latin Stance on Performances 


By WALLY DOWNEY 
(ASCAP’s Latin-American Consultant) 


The main object of the Latin-American music performing rights 
secieties is to enter inte reciprocal agreements with other countries 
whereby the members are credited on actual performances. 

There is ne problem in regards to the question of balance of trade 
as, due to phonograph records and the use of Americgn music in 
motion pictures, it is a matter of statistics based on actual perform- 


ances that American music represents a large percentage of music 


played in Latin America. 





But a pair of com- | 


now, | 


It was a little trying | 
at times, but that’s part of the trials 


such | 
names as Nora Bayes, Marie Cahill, | 


wonderful | 
A song sung by any of these | 


it is possible to tabulate credits on 


However, in view of this condition, 
feel that some steps should be taken to credit their members on actual 
| performances when and wherever 


the Latin-American societies 


possible. In their own countries 
actual performances mainly due to 


protective legislation and also plus the fact that, in accordance with 
their respective populations, the number of uses of music is limited. 


Our good neighbors of the south, when visiting the U.S.A., invari- 


ably select one of their own compositions on a jukebox and then raise 


their music on these jukeboxes. 
copyright act of the U. S. which 


the question as to why there are no credits of payments for the use of 
To date the only answer is in the 


does not permit the collection of 


performance fees from that field of music. 











British 


Muz-Biz 


‘The Party’s Over,’ As in America, But Lack of 


| BBC Program Cooperation Also Figures 


By REG ¢ 


London. 
During my last trip to the States, 
one of your top misi«t men, whose 
op.nions are usually sage and al- 


ways worth contemplating, summed 
up the slide in 





popular sheet 
music sales 
with the re- 
mark “The 


party’s over,” 
and whether 
or .ot it ap- 
plies in Amer- 
ica, volume of 


Great 
the past six 
months would 
seem to con- 
this view. There have been 
“Best Sellers” of course—one song | 
in fact has held the coveter No. 1} 
spot for five months—but the totals | 
would compare unfavorably with | 
| those of last year in all but two) 
| or three cases. 
| Naturally this has given rise to | 
| much speculation and conjecture as} 
| 








Reg Connelly 


| firm 


te the why and wherefore, and 
| whilst the reasons contributing are 
| many and varied—alibis for poor 
music business have ever been pret- 
| ty colorful—the one factor that most 
| publishers and writers blame, is the 
indifferent quality of radio dance 
band programs. These programs, 














SEASON'S GREETINGS 


TEX BENEKE 


and the GLENN 


MILLER ORCHESTRA 


business in| 
Britain | 





(ONNELLY 


i shows in 
America, served as a medium for in- 
troducing popular dance tunes, and 


like the ‘sustaining 


sorting out the good from the not 
s‘ good. 

It is a pity, at a time when we 
can offer bouquets to the BBC for 
their general treatment of serious 
music, dramictic plays, ete. one 
must throw tuem a brickbat for the 


handling, timing and presentation of 
dance programs. Certainly, : o’clock 
in the morning would not seem a 
suitable time to catch the listener 
“in the mood” to pay attention 
either to the merits of the band or 
tlhe items played, yet this is typical 
of the spots offered to top bands. 
Those few that had the good luck 
to become big attractions in the 
da.; when breaccasting offered bet- 
ter facilities, like Henry Hall, Biily 
Cotton, Ivy Benson, etc., being in 
demand for theatre engagements, 
are rarely heard on the radio these 
days and nights. And as the new 
policy does little or nothing toe cre- 
ate new star names, the outlook is 
indeed bleak. 


Old time dance programs became 
more popular than ever during this 
year, with many publishers of Gay 
Nineties tunes cashing in on the 
demand. This has helped perform- 
ances rather than sales, however. It 
also helped to fame one Harry 
Davidson, hitherto obscure, but 
built into a national favorite through 
the radio feature “Those Were the 
Days.” 





Filmusical Impetus ! 


With the decline of listener inter- 
est in radio dance programs, the as- 
sistance intelligent handling of good 
songs in musical films has given is 
shown by the quick response to 
tunes from films like “London 
Town,” “Holiday in Mexico” and 
“Jelson Story,” to mention a few. 
While this in itself is insufficient to 
put songs over—it can help them to 
a flying start and records and radio 
take it from there. At such a time 
it’s pardonable to indulge in a little 
“wistful thinking,” for to para- 
phrase an old Harry Woods song, 
“Ooh, ooh, ooh- what a little juke- 
box could do, ooh, ooh”! With the 
boxes sprinkled liberally all over 
these islands, publishers and writers 
weuld be a degree freer from the 
utter dependency on radio, for de- 
veloping song popularity. For it 
has been proved time and again 
that the interpretations of such top 
recording artists as Crosby, Sinatra, 
Como, Ink Spots, Mills Bros. 
Andrews Sisters, etc., have been the 
means of starting songs to success. 
Likewise, great songs have done 
great service in establishing these 
— as favorites with the pub- 
ic 





Invariably with the “Request 
Record” radio programs, the in- 
quiries are for Perry Como singing 
“Till the End of Time” or the Ink 
Spots record of “Bless You.” The 
jukebexes could also bring new 
names and new fashions to the pub- 
lic attention. Cugat, for example, is 
known chiefly through the medium 
of his films, but the success of local 
leader Edmundo Ros with Latin- 
American rhythms, is evidence of 
an interest in this music, which op- 
portunities of listening to crack 
U. S. Latin outfits would undoubt- 
ediy develop. Significant in this 
connection is the current popularity 


(Continued on page 220) 
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Z Newcomer Team and Vet Berlin 


Highlights of 1946 Music Biz 


To borrow from Metro’s catchphrase, 1946 was the year 
of a couple o® yearlings—Benny Benjamin and George Weiss 
—and one perennial, Irving Berlin, who parlayed himself 
jnto a one-man music business, Between the fertile scores 
from “Annie Get Your Gun” (legit) and “Blue Skies” (Para- 
mount), not to mention “White Christmas,” it was Berlin 


10-to-1. 

The rest of the music business is being reminded, for the 
first time since Pear! Harbor, that it’s no longer a case of 
printing ’em and having it sell like nylons. For the simple 
reason you can now get nylons aad lots of other things. When 
they couldn’t buy household goods, wearing apparel, normal 
luxury items, and the like, they bought sheet music by the 
bale. Stockrooms full of old orchestrations and folios, which 
had been gathering dust, suddenly became hot commodities. 
Jack Robbins—before he ixited his longtime Metro link— 
shipped one $2,300 order of this sort of stale music (old Savino 
pianoforte folios, antiquated Rudy Wiedoeft saxophone solos, 
and the like) to a music house in Hawaii. That was the kind 
of found money which makes any business unusual. 


But since the spring the music biz has fallen off to just 
normally good. That's the keynote of almost everything else 
in show business. “New Year’s eve every night” no longer 
obtains. The folks are saving for the deep-freeze, the new 
ear, refrigerator, new suits, etc. Besides which, the free-and- 
easy wartime-lush buck just ain’t no more. 

Which makes the Berlin saga the more remarkable. And 
likewise the clicks of the two yearlings with their three big 
hits of 1946—“Rumors Are Flying,” “Surrender” and “Oh, 
What It Seemed to Be” (with Frankie Carle as collaborator), 
plus “See What a Kiss Can Do” and “That Christmas Feel- 
ing,” in the also-ran category. 











] Biggest Trade News | 


The big trade news was Jacek Robbins’ bow-out from 
Metro’s music combine as g.m. and 26% partner in Robbins, 
Feist and Miller Music Corps., for which he got $500,000 net, 
or $673,000, including taxes. The vet music man has since 
formed Robbins & Sons, bought the Hamilton S. Gordon, 
Inc., catalog; missed out in taking over the century-old B. F. 
Wood Music Co. of Boston (set for $75,000, the estate at the 
last minute deciding not to sell to anybody), and is gradually 
getting back into activity. 

There were the usual amount of shifting music deals of 
one sort or another. 

Robbins’ split from Metro inspired a Robbins-Connelly 
Music Co. with Reg Connelly of London, but that’s still in 
the talk stage. Leeds Music (Lou Levy) set up a wholly 
operated London company with Peter Maurice. Irving Ber- 
lin, Ltd., was founded in England (via Louis Dreyfus of 
Chappell), with “Blue Skies” as the teeoff score. Levy’s 
Leeds Music also added Sprague-Coleman and other catalogs, 
and after getting tilted to a 1,000-point availability rating in 
ASCAP, got cut to 750. Irving Berlin’s break with Saul H. 
Bornstein (Bourne Music) caused him to ask for uppage 
from 4,000 to 4,750 points. He finally got it, whereupon Max 
Dreyfus asked ditto for his T. B. Harms firm. He got it. 
Herman Starr, on behalf of his Warner Bros. group, also 
asked boosts. Jury still out. 


- Jonie Taps, still loyal to Louis Bernstein, his old boss, 
brought Columbia Pictures and Decca Records together with 
Shapiro-Bernstein to form a subsidiary Mood Music, for pix 
songs, utilizing the Doris Fisher-Alan Roberts tunes as the 
premiere publications. 

Bob Stephens exited Decca and formed his own music 
publishing company. Max Dreyfus continued setting up 
publishing partnership subsids for his favorite tunesmiths, 
including an outfit for Harold Arlen and Johnny Mercer and 
another for Arthur Schwartz and Ira Gershwin, the latter 
teeing off with their “Park Avenue” score. Meantime Rodgers 
& Hammerstein's Williamson Music (also Dreyfus-affiliated) 
boomed on its “Carousel” and “Oklahoma!” scores and is 
constantly adding to the catalog. 


39 Song Highlights | 


Click of “To Each His Own,” by Ray Evans and Jay Liv- 
ingston—Paramount's “comfort station composers,” so-called 
because only paper-thin walls separated their hot little office 
from the Paramount studio’s men’s room—focused the spot- 
light anew on the pre-selling values of a pop song in rela- 
tion to a film. “To Each His Own,” largely credited to Eddy 
Howard’s plugging assist, also hypoed the Par pic of the 
same name. 


That’s why Abe Olman, new g.m. for Robbins-Feist- 
Miller, will commute at least four times yearly to the Metro 
Studio in order to coordinate M-G film-selling with songplug- 
ging. Berlin’s “Blue Skies” film (Par) is another vivid cur- 
rent example of hit song potency for important boxoffice 
Values, 


And to prove you can’t keep a good song down, playwright 
Maxwell Anderson, who fashioned the “September Song” 
lyric when it was interpolated into “Knickerbocker Holi- 
day” many Broadway seasons back, finds this Kurt Weill tune 
an outstander, Walter Huston, who created the stage role, is 
largely credited for its hitdom because of an old Brunswick 
Tecording he made. (Company is now owned by Decca.) 

















Biofilmusicals | 








From the then-I-wrote filmusical biogs the cycle shifted 
to the then-I-sang, “The Jolson Story” tieing up a $130,000 
synchronization package into a boxoffice boff. This still 
doesn’t compare with the $250,000 Berlin got for his “Blue 
Skies” package against 12%% of the gross. Al Jolson, of 
course, also has a percentage deal with Columbia for his 
biopic, as has producer-columnist Sidney Skolsky, who long 
nurtured the Jolson pic idea. 

Jerome Kern lived to see “Till the Clouds Roll By” (Metro) 
and Richard Rodgers will get to see “My Heart Stood Still 
(saga of Rodgers and the late Lorenz Hart; Gene Kelly 
and Sinatra are mentioned for the Rodgers & Hart roles.) 
Cole Porter saw himself screen-glorified in “Night and Day”; 
and the passing of Vincent Youmans, Harry Von Tilzer and 
Jimmy Walker this year—and Gus Edwards the year before 
—revived ideas anew of scenarizing their careers. Metro is 
also set to film the saga of Grace and (the late) Gus Kahn. 
Other mortalities of the year were Ira Schuster, Carrie 


By ABEL GREEN 


Jacobs-Bond, Albert Gumble, Brian Hooker, Jack Rosenberg 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, and the above-mentioned 
Salabert, 





Record Business | 


The record business prophesied $10,000,000 in Tin Pan Alley 
gold, with a like amount seen from ASCAP annually. It 
may yet come to pass, but it didn’t materialize in °46, since 
the Society parred its 1945 $7,000,000 divvy, whereas an 
anticipated 400,000,000 annual disk turn over parred to 350,- 
000,000 platters only. 

None the less the disk business is big business. Capitol 
Records’ expansion program through an $8,000,000 Wall St. 
underwriting put that company to the fore Its progres- 
Sively good warnings also impressed. 

Decca, of course, was an outstander with fancy net profits 
of $1,346,227 for the first nine months of ’46, or double the 
previous year. Decca’s 60c quarterly dividend is double the 
30c paid in 1945. 

Metro’s invasion of the record field naturally has Decca 
with its Judy Garland, Columbia with Sinatra and Cugat, 
and so on down the line, nervous. Already Jimmy Dorsey 
exited Decca for MGM Records, and it’s figured other re- 
alignments are inevitable. 


Columbia lost Kate Smith to MGM but added Dinah Shore 
for five years, away from RCA Victor. Latter’s Eli Ober- 
stein, after first snaring Betty Hutton fo. Victor, let her go 
back to Capitol where she wanted to be, because of affec- 
tion for prex}? Buddy deSylva of the outfit, but Perry Como 
renewed with RCA for five years. 


Crosby sales accounted for 28-30% of the Decca output. 

“Annie Get Your Gun” got 44 different recordings, and the 
prolific “Night and Day” score got 185 different waxings of 
the Cole Porter tunes in one form or another, symphonic 
or swing, vocal or albumed. But Decca’s “Oklahoma!” album 
at $5, with more than 500,000 sales, is still the oustander to 
date. 


Frankie Carle’s 7,000,000 disks for Columbia may be the 
No, 1 bandseller, but Perry Como still holds the laurels as 
the best recording hit-maker, viz., “If You Were the Only 
Girl In the World” and “Prisoner of Love,” both oldies re- 
vived by him. He sold close to 10,000,00 disks in 46, which 
puts him in Crosby’s class as a record salesman. 

Other disk sidelights included a move to get the full 2c 
statutory royalty from the phonograph platter manufacturers, 
instead of the time-honored cutrate royalties of 1%c. per 35c 
disk, 144c if it sells at 50c and 2c if retailing at 75c. With 
the disk companies upping mostly to 60c and 75c, the pub- 
lishers held the line for a time in their demand for the full 
2s, but when the Warner Bros. group gave in to RCA-Victor 
it besame status quo again. 

Meantime jukeboxes found themselves 25-40% off in re- 
cent months and the 10c (three for 25c) idea to hypo income 
cropped up. Next month’s coin-machine manufacturers con- 
vention in Chicago will further spotlight the double-jitney, 
one-arm musical bandits. 

Foreign disk sales seem upbeating, with 20,000,000 non- 
Yank platters sold. It’s 7% of RCA Victor’s business alone, 
Accent is on Latin music plus sizeable sprinklings of French, 
Russian, Jewish. 

Decca, incidentally, is aiming for 10,000,000 record pro- 
duction monthly, with albums to take a major slice thereof, 
Prexy Jack Kapp also added a distinguished Southern Cali- 
fornia educator as advisor on the company’s proposed ex- 
tension of its educational records, in keeping with the po- 
tential upbeat of 16m film for classrooms. 

Columbia, meantime, has its new Los Angeles plant geared 
for 50,000,000 platter production per annum. 


| _ASCAP 


The war’s end saw general manager John G. Paine flitting 
all over Europe and South America, cementing foreign rela- 
tions anew on behalf of ASCAP. Several juicy plums were 
snagged away from BMI and the first Confederation of In- 
ternational Composers & Authors, this fail, saw songsmiths 
from all over the world going to Washington, thence New 
York and Hollywood, for conclave and fetes. 

This international amity didn’t halt the Mexican Song- 
writers Society asking for a better publishers’ payoff or the 


Top 46 Best Sheet Music Sellers 


All Through the Day...cccce.-.. 

















660-000 ko a Barms 


Ce WG Fv nicssavns +>. cees wer, 
I asin cisatheseaaceeeescres Barton 

Doctor, Lawyer, Indian Chief ........ . Burke-Van Heusen 
Doin’ What Comes Naturally........ .. Berlin 

Wive DEMUtS MOLE... cesccsscaces .... Melrose 

Full Moon, Empty Arms........... .... Barton 
ID: 0581405 bho he ves ov eenede Remick 

| eT erie ery Tree ere .. Leeds 


I Don’t Know Enough About You..,... Campbell-Porgie 
5 ROR e BOW. Wal. ox 58.03 Se asec verre 
If You Were the Only Girl........... ». Mutual 


It Might As Well Be Spring.......... »,. Williamson 

For Sentimental Reasons.............. Duchess 
Laughing On the Outside.... . BMI 

ee ee ee eee 

Oh What It Seemed To Be............. Santly-Joy 

Ol Buttermilk Sky............. .......Burke-Van Heusen 
Old Lamplighter..... Cate ei he dren artes Shapiro-Bernstein 
One-ny TWOEF s «oi. cece. cidivss le cee ee 
POPOUERIIE kc 6e5cs Fen hes .. Uesesecses .. Burke-Van Heusen 
Prisoner Gf LOVG. 6. iscsi cstetssse ... Mayfair 

Bumars APG Bee. «adic c Weebeaseds Oxford 
Bentember BOG .c ei icycc veces cence Crawford 

Sioux CRY DMO e aks. cat pee ciiecteces Morris 

South America Take It Away........ .. Witmark 
SULTENGET 220. eS. soe rerter tr eri Santly-Joy 

They Say It’s Wohderful.....46...000.. Berlin 

Things We Did Last Summer........... Morris 

6 Cee Bee CO, ko hah es oe 5d 80 ses Paramount 

You Won't Be Satisfied . ote bbanswks Mutual 

Whole World Singing My Song......... Robbins 

White CHeIstMOS. 0... cccascdee baowes -+. Berlin 

Winter. Wonderiand.. ..sceis+0ed:s06e..-BVE 


Brazilian Performing Rights Society airing its gripe on the 
poor payoff in Yanqui dollaires. 

The Alien Property Custodian did a big wartime business 
in rights to foreign music (also pix, plays, etc.) but with 
war’s end the Austrian, French and German performing 
rights societies sued ASCAP for $392,958 in blocked (ac- 
cumulated) royalties. This was finally alleviated when 
ASCAP agreed to exchange coin long overdue. 

With war’s end too, the Italian publishers, always pro- 
lific, deluged U. S. firms with their scripts and, even more 


so, fought for the Italian publication rights to American hits. 
The Songwriters Protective Assn. meantime has been plan- 
ning royalty and other income advancements. The song- 


smiths presented them to the publishers who, after going 
through the motions of fainting, left themselves a backdoor 
for future negotiation. That's on the agenda for 1947. As 
a matter of fact some firms already are giving writers slid- 
ing royalty scales of 3c, 4c and 5c on sheet music sales, as 
the graph moves up. The idea of not freezing mss., or tieing 
in songs in foreign package sales, synchronization rights, etc., 
long were deemed equitable by many publishers. Irving 
Berlin, as a publisher-writer, threw his lot with the tune- 
smiths which naturally gave them additional ammunition. 


Future copyright deals will be so set up that none of the 
wrangling over expired valuable oldies (“Sweet Rosie 
O'Grady,” “I’m Always Chasing Rainbows,” “Melancholy 
Baby,” to name but a few which have figured in the courts) 
will be obviated. 

A sample of how valuable are certain copyright renewals 
is the $25,000 paid the George M. Cohan estate for his “Over 
There” renewal. The great value of synchronization rights 
is evidenced by the $10,000 paid Mills Music by Metro for 
Jimmy McHugh and Dorothy Fields’ “I Can’t Give You Any- 
thing But Love” for “My Secret Heart.” And Irving Caesar 
is guaranteed $6,000 a year minimum for the next 28 years 
from Herman Starr (Warner Bros.) on those of his copy- 
rights in the Harms-Remick-Witmark catalog as they become 
renewable. 

On the Coast, the Screen Composers Guild has been mull- 
ing joining the Screen Writers Guild because they supposedly 
were getting chilled ‘in their ASCAP rating. Screen Com- 
posers, borrowing a thought from the American Authors 
Authority, also seeks to control its scores after the pix com- 
panies have made use thereof in film releasing. 

. Television } 

Television is starting to loom importantly for ASCAP but 
the Metro group remains the lone big holdout on reserving 
these rights unto itself, Santly-Joy just okayed its video 
licensing to the Society, which now has about 80% repre- 
sentation of its members for television. ASCAP, in turn, 
asked Loew’s for a larger seat tax on its chain of theatres 
but the picture company rebuffed the Society. 


Records also intrigue the picture companies. Besides 
MGM there has been sporadic talk about David O. Selznick 
founding a Vanguard disk label; 20th-Fox has been men- 
tioned as going into the field; also Paramount whose dicker 
with Cosmo never materialized. 

While 20th-Fox looks set to take over Jack Robbins’ 26% 
in the Big Three Music Corp. (Robbins, Feist and Miller), 
20th will not be partnered with Metro in the record busi- 
ness, 


Hoagy Carmichael’s “The Stardust Road,” autobiog, spot- ‘ 
lighted him anew, although “Buttermilk Sky,” out of a Walter 
Wanger (U) film, “Canyon Passage,” has him right up on top 
again, especially in the jukes. Tune is so closely identified 
with Carmichael’s style and recording that even the trade 
forgets Jack Brooks collaborated with him. Just as few 
know that two other fellers actually wrote the saucy “Hug- 
gin’ .an@ Chalkin’,” because Carmichael’s Capitol platter so 
impressed his style. The songsmith-actor has become quite 
a screen personality, too, of late, segueing from “Canyon” 
to an important role in Sam Goldwyn’s current film out- 
stander, “The Best Years of Our Lives.” 

Novelty song vogue included “Chiquita Bananas”; and a 
couple of pops which had a limited excitement, “Onezy 
Twozy” and “Pickle In the Middle, Mustard On Top,” both 
out of Jack Benny’s radio program. 

Longhair or “middle-brow” music, as Sigmund Romberg 
calls it—and proved it on his concert tours—got new hypo. 
Phil Spitalny’s sensational $10,000 to $14,000 one-night grosses 
in concert proved that. The Iturbi-Melchior specialties in 
Metro pix and on the radio further helped; with result Hol- 
lywood is eyeing operatic scores more and more. In addition, 
virtuosos like Yehudi Menuhin did film soundtracks like 
“The Magic Bow” (Paganini saga, for a British film pro- 
ducer); Isaac Stern recorded the “Humoresque” (WB) vio- 
lining; Artur Rubinstein pianoforted for Republic; Iturbi for 
Columbia's “A Song to Remember”; Heifetz to come, etc. 


| More Sidelights | 


What would a music year be without a suit by Ira Arn- 
stein who, strangely enough, scored a curious legal point in 
one of his manifold suits, this time against Cole Porter. 

Mose Gumble hit his 70th birthday, and is still actively 
“plugging along” for Remick. 

Three Victor Herbert revivals—“Red Mill,” “Sweethearts” 
and “Gypsy Lady,” latter taken to London by Jack Hylton— 
also hit the jackpot again. 

Johnny Burke and Jimmy Van Heusen now collect $75,000 
apiece from Paramount for seven scores they have to do 
(chiefly for Bing Crosby). 

Song-of-the-Month was another new 1946 idea. 

Trucking strike and paper shortages were Stymies to the 
music business when it was in better shape to fulfill orders 
than when labor peace came and business eased off. None 
the less, business is good if the trade would forget that 1945 
went 154%2% higher than ever and, of course, the war years 
were phenomenal. 

The Music Publishers Contact Employees, fancy tag for 
the songpluggers’ union, took exception to Nick Kenny’s 
songplugging activities, alleging the columnist-songsmith’s 
N. Y. Mirror connections gave him undue advantage, but 
“Uncle Nick” agreed to stick to his birthday greetings and 
patty poems. Herman Starr, head of WB’s music interests, 
however, had his own gripe about the MPCE and resigned, 

On the subject of pluggers, Lester Santly and Georgie Joy, 
in setting up its subsidiary Oxford Music, gave Tommy 
Valando, their prof. mgr., a piece of the new firm. Berlin's 
Dave Dreyer is another slated to go into business for him- 
self eventually. 
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Possible 350,000,000 Disks 
Pressed In 1946 to Put Biz 
Near Top of Amus. Industry 


There has been much said during; tect what they have or snag some 
the year about the business done | from a rival company. Not to men- 
by recording manufacturers during | tion constantly riding herd on talent 
1946. Whatever has been predicted | lists against the raiding attempts 


is far short of -what actually has 
occurred. During 1946 it is possible | 
that the recording industry took a | 
position at the very top of the en-| 
tertainment heap in total revenue. 

This is the opinion of responsible | 
people with a finger in several en- 
tertainment pies. It’s their belief | 
that the 33 pressing plants at present 
operating between both coasts 
turned out enough production to 
compile billings that surpass the in- 
come of the entire radio industry 
from time sales. That’s a _ large 


statement, but they stand by it | 
adamantly. 
There is absolutely no _ simple | 


method of accurately determining 
total record sales during the past 
year. The Big Four—RCA-Victor, | 
Columbia, Decca and Capitol alone 
accounted for approximately 300,- 
000,000 disks, not te mention the 
hundreds of independents spread 
throughout the country and led by | 
Mercury, Majestic, Cosmo, National, 
etc. There’s no doubt that the com- 
bined production of these outfits 
added another 30 to 50,000,000. From 
there on the total sales for the year 
by all companies is anybody’s guess. 
And 1947 figures to be even bigger, 
for which the major companies are 
already girding themselves. Colum- | 
bia’s new plant in Hollywood is ex- | 
pected to get going this month, and | 
the same company’s Kings Mill, O., | 
plant still has quite a bit of idle 
capacity. RCA is planning a new 
plant at Cannonsburg, Pa., M-G-M, 
Metro’s subsid, is due to get started | 
this year, and so on. Couple this | 
with the fact that postwar record- | 
buying has net really begun as yet 
since radio manufacturers still are | 
not, fer various reasons, agp 4 
} 


j 
' 


combination. radio sets in very 
great numbers. 

Variety carried a prediction more | 
than a year ago that a postwar an- 
nual total of 300,000,000 to 600,000,- | 
009 records was entirely possible. | 
At the moment, even that seems | 
slightly shortsighted. At the time it | 
was made tradespeople laughed. 





| former can be built into a good sales 
| position. They must depend on what 


by the new M-G-M outfit. 

Refusal of most of the majors to 
divert part of their production to 
new talent is regrettable. Because 
there is no other way for it to 
break through. Indies can’t do it. 
Latter have been operating almost 


from the beginning with artists 
formerly connected with the ma- 
jors, but who for various rea- | 
sons were cast adrift. The indies | 


can do nothing else. To experiment 
with new talent is to risk bank- 
ruptcy. Most haven't the financial 
backing to mark time until a per- 


they have to keep going. (Even then, 
if one of these names comes up 
strongly there’s always some major | 
ready to grab him off. And the| 





| artist, of course, must take advantage | 


of it—witness RCA-Victor’s acquisi- | 
tion of Tony Martin from Mercury.) | 

All in all, the record business has 
become quite an industry since the 
days in the ’30s when all companies 
couldn't manage a total combined 
sale of 50,000,000 disks. And it'll be | 
some time yet before sound on tape, 
wire, or other methods puts a halter | 
on it and backs it into a stall. 


$232,000,000 In 
‘46 From Jukes 


From its humble beginning some 





69 years ago, when Thomas A. Edi- | 


son invented the phonograph, the 
phonograph has gone through tran- 
sitions which have made it a garish, 
gaudy, mechanical monster wreak- 
ing its raucous music at the drop 
of a jit. From 1906, the first recorded 
date for the appearance of an auto- 


| matic phonograph, the public’s taste 


successively passed through the 
period where its nickels were 
clutched by the coin-operated piano 
and coin-operated organ. And early 


| in the last decade came the fore- 


] 1946 Sales Menthly By Singers || ‘Unner of the modern diskbox. 





Realize, too, that the 1946. sales | 


were compiled mostly by , singers, 
albums of all types and the tremen- 
dous boom jn kiddie material, along 
with longhair disks. Name bands 
were a very poor last, with one or 
two exceptions, in the overall 
scheme of things. Singers such as 
Bing Crosby, Perry Como, Frank 
Sinatra, Dinah Shore, Peggy Lee, 
Tony Martin, Margaret Whiting and 
a long list of others still are in al- 
most complete control of sales of 
popular songs. Only one band broke 
through that lineup, that led by 
Frankie Carle, who disposed of ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 Columbia 
platters. In pointing that out, it's 
net to be inferred that other name 
leaders didn’t hit reasonable earn- 
ings statements, but those that did 
did so on the basis of back catalogs, 
not current material. And even then, 
the major companies did not find 
enough production room to fill such 
back orders. Tommy Dorsey’s “Opus 


In August, 1940, Variety in a 
| national survey, estimated the na- 
| tional annual return of the diskbox 
| at a conservative $150,000,000. Some 
| 25,000 instruments were reported to 
have been iocated in the New York 
metropolitan area alone. Now the 
gross has rocketed to a point which 
some authorities place in the neigh- 
borhood of $232,000,000 gleaned last 
year from about 280,000 machines 


ee 








Season’s Greetings H 
SONNY KENDIS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 


The 
Dreyfus Case 


—=—_—By ARTHUR SCHWARTZ. 


He published his first song over | 
50 years ago, and that means he has | 
met a lot of songwriters. The greats | 
among them, and they include Vic- | 
tor Herbert, Rudolf Friml, Sigmuad | 
Romberg, Jerome Kern, Cole wares | 

. well, you take it from there.. .| 
and don’t leave out George Gersh- | 
win, Richard Rodgers and Vincent | 
Youmans. They would all say, I am 
sure that Max Dreyfus was and is 
an anomoly in the show business 
world. Why? Because he has pub- 
lished thousands of the. world’s most 
famous songs without ever feeling 
once that .any of them would posi- 
tively be a hit. “The public makes 











Dossone Those Over-Arrangements, 
Especially With Dogie Ballads 


A Plea for Plain Songs of the Plainsmen, or 
Why Ives and Acuff Shine 


By LLOYD LEWIS 





the hits,” he will say. “I can only 
say what I like, but I'm one person. 
I can be wrong.” 


In the supet-ballyhooed, hypoed, | 
pressagented bedlam we think of as 
show business, that kind of fellow 
should get nowhere. Composers are 
temperamental — remember? — must 
be nursed, built up, flattered, in- | 
spired. Max Dreyfus has his own | 
way of flattering. It’s a little dis-| 
concerting at first, but you get used | 
to it. You play him a song you think 
will shake the world. You sing it as 
if it were the Marseillaise or the 
Liebestod. He listens most atten- 
tively, and if the song really strikes 
him, he might give you a “very nice, 
very nice.” Hardly audible. If he 
isn’t bowled over completely, his re- 
action is likely to be “Nice.” 

Why did all the big boys go to him, 
seek his advice, come back to him 
after he turned their first works 
down? Can’t say quite, except that 
he is a thorough musician, a gentle- 
man of culture, a patron of the the- 
atre—and he never raises his voice. 








in the U. S. alone. 








(Continued on page 220) 


Chicago. 

Just in case the radio industry 
should be aching to know my de- 
cision, I am hereby offering it one 
last chance to stop me from taking 
my Zenith portable and dropping 
it into the prairie river that runs 
past my door. 

It can at least save one drowning 
and retain one listener if 


rangers, production geniuses, and 
big thinkers who start putting High 
Mass into simple, melodic numbers, 
and who crowd great choruses in 
on the sponsor to sing a simple song 
that is meant for one voice alone. 


This malpractice has been growing | 
in radio, year by year, and reached 


the point the other evening where 
an ambitious group, calling them- 
selves The King’s Jesters, smothered 


a beautiful old western song, “The 
Red River Valley,” in so muffled yet 
massive a series of fancy beliows 
that all meaning as well as melody 
disappeared. That song is the quiet 
and plaintive attempt of a cowhand 
to persuade a girl from the east not 
to forget him when she gets home— 
a genuinely natural western verse 
set to a singularly appropriate tune. 
The melody is a thin and haunting 
line as all lonesome strains should 
be, yet this choral group gave it 


all the ornate variations and ponder- | 


ous rumblings of a mob scene from 
Romberg. 

This passion of the arranger to 
over-arrange, of the agencies to im- 
pose masses of artists, and of the 
studios to gravitate ever toward 
grandeur is understandable—busi- 
nessmen in the arts usually tend to 
confuse size with art—and the pro- 
fessional in any line is apt to show 
off his technique at the expense of 
common sense and taste. 


Anybody in show business is 


familiar with the musical which is | 
a smash success in rehearsal when | 


one lone piano is guiding the singers, 
and a colossal flop on opening night 
when an over-staffed band, eager 
to claim its share of the spotlight, 
tops the singers in noise and drowns 
all melody in a flood of orchestra- 
tional antics. 


Oscar Hammerstein, II’s “Knights | 


of Song” some years ago was a 
surefire hit at rehearsal at the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera. The Gilbert 
& Sullivan songs were limpid, clear 
and commanding as sung on a bare 
stage with a piano accompaniment. 





i 
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| 
| 
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London. 
Charges of bribery leveled at un- 
named BBC officials in Parliament 
recently achieved two things. They 
brought to a head a long-nurtured 





No. 1,” for example, is said to have | irritation on the part of leading 
requests for approximately 750,000 | dance band musicians over the mal- 
disks piled up at Victor. | administration of the BBC’s popular 
What was really tremendous, how- | music airings, and they diverted at- 
ever, during the year was the de- | tention from the fundamental fail- 
mand for albums of all types. For | '"85 of the corporation by drawing 
some time, Decca had a long head- 2" overstuffed red herring across the 
start on rivals in this field, but, as tracks. 
time went on, RCA and Columbia| The result has been that the 
began to catch up. An idea of the much-kicked variety dept. once 
business available in this field is, more takes the rap while the more 
the recent response to Columbia's blameworthy seniors duck for cover. 
announcement of a Harry James | Wing-Commander Cooper, M.P., the 
album containing eight of the sides self-appointed prosecutor in the 
which helped boost him before the current mess, also further fogged 
war to the top of the band heap. | his issues by adding allegations that 
Before this book hit the sales stalls, | ex-service performers were not get- 
Columbia had orders for 300,000 ting their slice of radio cake. In 
copies—or 1,200,000 records. And/| point of fact the BBC is, if any- 
that’s only among the majors. There thing, over-conscientious in its obli- 
are dozens of kiddie and other type gations to all and sundry who imag- 
albums being marketed by firms ine themselves possessors of radio 
one never knew existed. ; talent, whereas too many put an 
While all this scrambling has | over-high sating on their own abil- 
been going on for production, the ities. : 
major companies, with the possible The best hope of the outcome of 
exception of Capitol and RCA-Vic- | the shindy is some new and better 
tor, have not seriously turned their | deal for dance bands. But with the 
attention to the building of new | present disdainful attitude of the 
talent. They obviously are content | planning executive and the general 
with sales stemming from almost direction to the question, it is a for- 
the same faces who were available lorn hope. 
during the past couple of years,| What is really required is a major 
fighting among themselves to pro- shake-out of the overcrowded ad- 


ministration, and a replacement of 
its key men in the chairborne 
brigade br individuals with a better 
understanding of radio and less con- 
cern for personal 
from the wrong direction that the 
affair seems likely to take, it is 
only in the field of dance music that 
there is much probability of changes, 
and these will be trivial. 


prestige. But 





| Brushoff Te Dance Bands | 


The fact is that the BBC hierarchy 
really regards dance music as un- 
worthy of a place on the air and 
is completely disinterested in and 
ignorant about its performance, 
presentation and personnel. What 
goes out is included only as a half- 
hearted concession to a public de- 
mand, 

In defense of this attitude, it is 
claimed that, in the past year, the 
public interest in dance music has 
declined and that evidence of this 
is provided by the figures culled by 
the BBC Listener Research Bureau. 
Nevertheless, the listenership to 
dance music remains comparatively 
higher than the listenership to clas- 
| sical music where reasonable com- 
parisons are possible and there has 
| been a surfeit of longhair music on 
| the ether since the inauguration of 
the so-called Shird Program. 
| Dance musicians argue contrari- 
| wise that, if there has been any 
| falling off in the popularity of their 








Charges of Bribery Against Unnamed 
BBC Officials By British Tin Pan Alley 


crease in the output of the BBC as 
opposed to dance music as a whole. 
Dance band fans, they claim, are 
seeking satisfaction elsewhere — in 
jazz concerts, one night stands and, 
most of all, in the programs of AFN, 
Munich-Stuttgart, and Frankfurt. 
These stations have a larger listen- 
ership in Britain than BBC officials 
are willing to admit—especially the 
two-hour disk stint, 
Munich,” 

Musicians get $12 per session for 
airings—a s2ssion consisting of three 
hours rehearsal plus the broadcast. 
Extra rehearsal time rates $3 per 
man for a three-hour period. 

Nothing is laid on the line in nor- 
mal dances and broadcasts for either 
orchestrations or presentation. The 
leader must supply his own music. 
Leaders with star sidemen in their 
orchestras often have to pay them 
out of their own pockets, as the 


the leader of the broadcast. More- 
over, without financial aid for ar- 
rangements, he must frequently 
turn to the publishers for subidized 
scores of current plugs to help out. 


this practice but 
shoulder the cost of the musical ar- 
ranging. 

Again, the leader buying his own 
orchestrations cannot afford to gear 
them solely to radio. They must 
serve 





| particular kind of stock, it is a de- 


(Continued on page 220) 


it will | 
begin slapping the hands of all ar- | 


“Midnight in | 


BBC fee does not cover the cost to | 


The BBC is anxious to eliminate | 
unwilling to | 


a multiple purpose—radio, | 


Yet when the show was opened and 
throngs of bandsmen took over, the 
melodies were swamped, the spell 
was gone—and so were the crowds, 
Compare that with Hammerstein 
and Rodgers’ “Oklahoma!” where the 
band is always subordinate to the 
tune and only cuts loose when it 
is supposed to—in those songs where 
massed cowhands and farm girls 
| whoop things up in community 
style. 





Radio studios in their handling of 
western songs have apparently not 
yet learned the simple truth about 
that kind of entertainment, namely 
that a true cowboy ballad is con- 
ceived in loneliness and done in 
solo while riding around a sleeping 
herd. Burl Ives success is, at bottom, 
due to his recognition of this fact. 
His voice is a remarkable one, but 
| characterization is the great thing 
| about him. He knows just as Carl 
Sandburg knows and John A. 
Lomax, the discoverer of the cow- 
boy song, has always known, that 
the ballad is not for choruses, nor 
for the artificially slickened voice, 
nor for Tin Pan Alley. 





For Example } 
Ives has that hallmark of the 
complete artist, the ability to make 
listeners forget him and, more im- 
portant, themselves. Audiences will 
always give the bottom of their 
hearts to the performer who ignores 
|them entirely and profoundly. 
Compare Ives’ and John McCor- 
mack’s singing of “The Foggy, Foggy 
Dew” on records and you will see 
| the difference between art and tech- 
nique, the genuine and the super- 
ficial, the real and the unreal. For 
that matter, compare Walter Hus- 
ton’s record of “September Song” 
with that of Bing Crosby—Huston, 
with no voice at all, makes it a 
great, sad song, Bing with a fine 
voice merely moons it without the 
faintest conception of the ballad 
| story it tells. To Crosby it is just 








'another in an endless series of 

profitable groanings. 
John A. Lomax, with as little 
Huston, could do with 


| voice as 
“Home On the Range” what John 
Charles Thomas could never do— 
take the listener out on the plains 
and make him feel what the lone- 
some rider felt. The one trained 
voice of superlative ability that can 
become as authentic in ballads as 
the naturalistic Ives,-Sandburg and 
Lomax is Paul Robeson’s. I have 
never heard so much honesty uttered 
in one evening as once when he and 
Ives took turns singing ballads at 
each other with not more than half 
a dozen listeners sitting by. 

Roy Acuff on records and radio 
is une of the few mountaineer per- 
formers of ballads not to be touched 
by Tin Pan Alley. Lomax, who 
should know, rates him as simon- 
pure authentic. If a chorus joins in, 
Acuff has the unerring ability to 
keep it down, hold it and the fiddles 
below the solo voice which sings 
the story. 


That, of course, is the basic fault 
with the professionals who make 
such a botch of performing ballads 
on stage, screen and radio—they do 
not understand that a ballad is one 
man’s story. They still think a ballad 
is 75 Student Princes leaning over 
the footlights to tell Kathie in glee 
club style that they love her, Kathie 
meanwhile standing 50 feet behind 
them unnoticed. 

Radio ought to send all its ballad 
singers, all its arrangers, and all 
its vice-presidents in charge of pro- 
duction, down to Dallas, Texas, and 
learn from John Lomax, that 80- 
year-old master-singer of ballads, 
that a cowboy song must always be 
sung as if it were not being sung 
to people, but to cattle. 


Pity the Poor Diskbox 


Springfield, Mass. 

A proposal that an annual fee of 
$10 be levied against operators of 
places using diskboxes was offered 
last night (6) to the city council. 
| City has never taxed its 500 juke 
| boxes, and the proposal was one 
of a series of revenue producing 
| levies drawn up by a special alder- 
| manic committee. 


Group would also ask a $5 tap 
from each distributor. 
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Thar's Mother 
Lode m Iwangy 


Music Strains 


Hollywood. 
Lookee, podner, what's a-gallopin’ 
down upon us again, frisky as a 
tumbleweed. Yep, the western song. 
Not only back and bold as ever, but 
threatening to move right in among 


the pops. — 
The prairie-plaint seemed to have 


ducked down a gopher hole during | 


much of the war period. Pear] Har- 
por time found “Deep in the Heart 
of Texas” pouring out of almost 
every tonsil, but thereafter, for some 


inexplicable reason, the oatune did | 


a fast fade. It was heard from once, 
in a mighty roar when Al Dexter's 
“Lay That Pistol Down” spiraled into 
coast-to-coast consciousness, but 
only lately has it really resurged, 
led off with “Sioux City Sue” start- 
ing as a sheer western ditty and 
emerging finally into the general 
category of popularity. 

Definitely nowadays when an 
oatune becomes strong in its own 
field, the pop singers and orchs grab 
it for straight renditions, which not 
only attests to the consideration 


given it on its own merit, but also ; 


is a slant on strength of pop ditties 
currently. 

| Cowband Ballad 
“Presently reigning as king of the 
cactus chants is “Adobe Hacienda,” 





from Louise Massey in 1942 and 
finally dragged down off a shelf 
when firm noticed pulsating throb 
of biz being done by oatunes. 
Whether the ditty mellowed during 
its stretch on the shelf or not, it 
caught on almost immediately after 
two odd-label recordings of it 
started selling; these waxings, Jack 


McLean for Coast Records, and Es- | 


quire Trio on Rhapsody label, went 
like wildfire in the west, so Southern 
made the ditty its No. 1 plug, ignor- 
ing the pops on its roster, and now 
the piece is getting serious play in 
bands’ books and from pop record- 
ing artists. =s 
} Robbins’ Oaters | 

Robbins Music also has seen what 
can be done with an oatune when 
the spurs and boots are stripped off 
and straight attention lent it. Firm’s 
“I Tipped My Hat and Slowly Rode 


Away” ereated a stir when Buddy | 


Sagar disked it for Victor and Stu 
Davis warbled ii for Sonora, so Rob- 
bins induced Perry Como to give it 
another ride on Victor. Immediately 
six other pop purrers followgd suit. 


Miller Music found that the life 
of “If You’re Ever Down in Texas” 
was by no means exhausted when 
given innings by the sagebrush sing- 
ers, but further scored when Phil 
Harris, The Charioteers and Johnny 
Mercer went to work on it. And 
Feist’s “Oh, Why Did I Ever Leave 
Wyoming” has been recorded by 
Kay Kyser and Jack Smith. Decca 
last month exalted “By the Old Cor- 
ral” by having Dick Haymes give it 
serious treatment, backed by Victor 
Young’s big orch. 
| Spurred Argument | 

And champions and addicts of the 
western song right today are quick 
to remind the dubious that essen- 
tially many tunes high in popularity 
are actually oatunes, merely mas- 
querading as pops. What else, they 
ask, is “Ole Buttermilk Sky”? 


The recording companies are be- 
coming more conscious of, sales pos- 
sibilities inherent in almost any 
western ditty, and from the pre- 
eminent Bing Crosby on down, al- 
most all artists now are willing to 











What's wrong with the band busi- 
ness? 


been the $64 question after a long 
wartime and postwar period of spec- 
tacularly good business. And if any 
group of people has ever talked it- 
self into a panic, those involved in 





| bands have certainly done so. The 
{downward curve of the boxoffice 
graph has been too sudden, too 
sharp. They’ve been scared silly. 
There are a lot of reasons why 
such a panic should have developed 
in the band field. But none is strong 
enough to justify the sort of talk 
kicking around lately — that the 


from which it will take a long time 
to recover, if ever. 


What is needed most is time, the 
healer of many ills. At the moment, 
the industry is caught in the web of 

l!an economic condition that’s pretty 
much nation vide. Actually, there’s 


no more bothering the band business 


| 
' 


| selling to the public. The public 

isn't buying at current prices. But— 
and this is the peculiar condition for 
which the band business itself is 
completely 
| comes 


to buying something 


By the word “spirit” is meant that 
| the 1945 and 1946 trend of perform- 
‘ance by too many name bands in 
|the so-called “swing” field are 
largely responsible for what has 
been happening at the b.o. As 
| Variety pointed out last year, the 
| band business, before it can shift 
' into the postwar high gear of sales 
|and popularity, must await 
| righting of economic and living con- 
ditions. There is too much, for too 
many wage-earners in the age 


brackets that produce band follow- | 


| ers, to worry about in so far as ac- 
| tually existing is concerned for them 
| to be thinking about demonstrating 


For the past several months that’s | 


the merchandising and operation of | 


| name band business has hit a slump | 


than is upsetting any other field of | 


responsible — when _ it | 
that | 
|neither their pocketbooks nor their | 
| spirit can afford at the moment, you | 
| have a partial answer to the slump. | 
which Southern Music Co. bought | 


the | 


By BERNIE WOODS 


, affected by it, which means virtually 


| the entire country, are therefore too 





‘Too Much Music || 
As a result, the average swing | 
| band has been putting forth too} 
much music for this type of public to 
absorb easily. It takes real physical 
energy to react to and enjoy a “beat” 
band for those whose normal incli- 
nations run in that direction, And, 








lulled by that mental slump, too 
many just cannot develop. that 
strength 

Therefore, a fair portion of the 


blame for the slump can be placed 
on a good many jump band maes- | 
_tros. They have let arrangers run 
away with them. They feature music | 
| that even make those wince whose 
| job it is to follow trends. Melody is 
|a thing of the past. It all has de- 
generated into a question of who can 
| produce the trickiest writing, which 
| often is coupled to brass passages 
laid out in such a way that height- 
ens the effect of the latter and seems, 
at least, to increase the noise deci- 
bels. And the public isn’t taking to 
it too kindly. 

That this is so is proven by the 
trend toward the close of this year 
toward sweet bands. Unexpectedly, 


the best business in metropolitan 
centers, and many times on one- 
nighters, were the Guy Lombardos. 
Sammy Kayes, Blue Barrons, et al. 
In some spots, such as the Totem 


the management found that a local 
band dispensing plain, unembroi- | 
dered dance music outdrew such | 
names as Harry James. 
dition launched a hue and cry that | 
| the bounce band had finally bounced 
; itself from public favor. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
There’s no question but that sweet 
music is enjoying a stronger b.o. | 
| beat. But it will never completely 
| smother or even hol ‘own for any | 


depressed mentally to look kindly | (~_ 
/on jump music. y 


the trade found that the bands doing | 


Pole Ballroom, Auburndale, Mass., | 


The con- |} 


Time Seen Curer of Current Band Ills 
Asthe Business Seeks Its OffbeatB.O. 


should cover a great deal more 
ground than it ever had in the past. 


New Names | 








Another thing that the band world 


° ° | 
must await to be reawakened is 


some new names. And right now, 
ue to the aforementioned reasons 
for the slump of established names, 
a new name hasn’t a prayer of suc- 
ceeding. However, since the start of 
the war and the resultant freezing 
in position of Tornmy Dorsey, Harry 
James, Jimmy Dorsey, and all the 


other top outfits, a new generation 


has grown up that will be ripe when 
the time comes to select and boost 
up the b.o. ladder a completely new 
crop of stars. 


And when that happens it should 
be accomplished with a goodly 
amount of new musicians. At that 
moment, virtually every top band 
now in existence is staffed by faces 
that have long been familiar. They 
move from one band to another. 
Many have been in service. They 
are all pretty tired (and you can 
take that any way you choose). their 
playing is uninspired. There’s no 
enthusiasm among them, and with- 
out it how can they hope to instill 
enthusiasm for what they are doing 
in listeners? Listen to any recording 
produced prewar by almost any “B” 
or “C” class band, and compare them 
with some of the current disks being 
turned out by “A” bands, and you'll 
quickly understand. 


Hawait Opening Up As 
Band Date, But Brief 





Runs Not Practical 


Hollywood. 

Hawaiian situation finally is open- 
ing up for bands, with Music Corp. 
of America having closed a deal for 
Royal Hawaiian hotel, Honolulu, to 
take on series of orchestras as veg- 
ular policy. Joe Reichman crew, 
current at St. Francis, San Fran- 


allegiance to one band or another. | length of time the hyciier style of | cisco, will open an eight-week stand 


They need every ounce of energy | the jump band. As soon as conditions | Jan. 28. 


Blair and Dean, ballroom 


| to find places to live and work. In | are righted and things again become, | team, are on same bill. 


| the midwest, in Pennsylvania and | in some measure, equal to what they 


| surrounding states, where lies the | were prewar, the natural exuber- 


| best band territory, 
been rampant. Both those involved 
in this condition and the population 


strikes have | ance of music followers will lift the 


| so-called jump band right back into 
|full stride. And the new stride 


have appeared in the islands, due 
| to fact transportation costs usually 
| did not warrant bands making brief 
| engagements. 








ferred to in the footnotes.) 





chirp about the corral and Old 
Paint, assured that a big public will | 
snap up the stuff. 

‘Capital Records now has the Din- 
ning Sisters back on an oatune diet, | 
where trio started before aspiring | 
to ballads and novelties. And as far | 
as the popularity of the music gen- 
erally is concerned, ballroom op- 
erators along the Pacific slope ex- 
plain that by and large during the 


Bob Wills and Spade Cooley have | 
earned them more velvet than any | 
of the lustre-lit name bands. | 


Philadelphia, Jan. 7. 
Gentle art of song writing has in- 
vaded the American schoolroom. 
Frank Capano, head of Tin Pan 
Alley Music, Inc., has organized a 
Class in song-writing for the nearby 





———— 


. Also on Peatman Survey for 8 


Radio Audiences 


weeks in 1945 with 8.132 ACI points. 


2 Four weeks in 1945 with 4.644 ACI points; also again currenily active. 


8 Eight weeks in 1945 with 3,686 ACI points. 


4Ten weeks in 1945 with 10,092 ACI points. 
8 Five weeks in 1945 with 2,784 ACI points. 
* Eleven weeks in 1945 with 17,014 ACI poiitt: 





Woodbury «(N. J.) Parent-Teachers 
Assn. 


1 Six weeks in 1945 with 4,930 ACI peints. 


* 


(Dec. 27, 1945, through Dec. 26, 1946) 

The 35 song hits with the largest audiences are listed below in order of the total Audience Coverage 
Index points received in the ACI Surveys during the year. (Songs in stage or film productions are indicated. 
Songs currently active are marked with an asterisk. Songs whose activity began in the fall of 1945 are re- 


Number ef 
Total weeks in 
AC“ ACI 
Rank Peints Survey Song title Preduction Publisher 
1 32,301 31 _, ew Boy ef”. .' er rrr Annie Get Your Gun Berlin 
2 30,290 19 | ER ee ey ee eS ee ne Peres tre me re re Chappell 
3 29,023 25 | er re ere or Fn er Pee eer Santly-Joy 
4. 27,596 24 EE ee Semen Smee ey er re ee te -.. Barton 
S. 25,703 28 Be ey UO BI ook. 64554580 5000 Gases Centennial Summer Williamson 
6 25,398 18 Sk ee ee. ae oe Bee Lae Te Oe na dsc cdvckas nds tvinnndectes E. H. Morris 
7 24,346 24 I'm Always Chasing Rainbows*............. Dolly Sisters Miller 
8 24,293 16 BMS Bs WO TT WOE. ook ce cccic scence Dolly Sisters Bregman-Vocco-Conn 
9. 23,870 16 Arent You Glad You're You*............65. Bells of St. Mary’s Burke-Van Heusen 
10. 23,053 26 . | Rr re ry ee a eee Ed Te Ce eer ene Leeds 
1 22,180 27 IE IN ho 5i. 05 dans 0 ds.0 6S 4e Bea Ee eee ene Eee eGaeean Paramount 
12. 21,027 47 a 55 Su ay ao ack MAS 00.5.5 eng ee EA Blue Skies Berlin 
13. 20,514 30 I Got the Sun in the Morning................ Annie Get Your Gun Berlin 
14. 20,049 28 Some Sunday Morning..............seee0e08. San Antonio Harms 
15. 19.084 20 Five Minutes More...............-.+00. aeebande Rtas .édadneeneesinear Melrese 
16. 18,924 31 I Don’t Knéw Enough About You........ eee ee CT TT Tete Tere Campbell-Porgie 
ay. 18,525 23 Shoo Fly Pie and Apple Pan Dowdy. .............c...e-cscsecceeess Capitol 
18. 18.158 19 Peremaltty «...0000+ andes tieahs Kes ehans Road to Utopia Burke-Van Heusen 
19. 17516 14 Ole Buttermilk Sky*......cccccesecscssceecs Canyon Passage Burke-Van Heusen 
20. 17,495 23 Eepeamiebens Gee Gre Gebel onc cc cscs ccteccscccescscisanccssescoes Broadcast Music 
21. 17,391 22 Se PE Ce CIN oon dossier ec ccsceneeperecves«sarndescapmeceeess Mutual 
22. 17,336 22 South America, Take It Away.........2....Ca:) ..@ Mister Witmark 
23. 16.629 25 go &  WEPOTITTTToTT TOT tree er eee 
24. 16,335 19 You Keev Coming Back Like a Song*....... Blue Skies Berlin 
25. 16,546 20 Doctor, Lawyer, Indian Chief............... Stork Club Melrose 
26. 16,207 24 ST NS WENN ncckks 4440 bbd 04s ¥e.cu'l eds Gee SR ADR dweeeee se be bees Feist 
27. 16,059 15 It Might As Well Be Spring*................State Fair Williamson 
28. 16,048 24 i Pere Crr Tey Terre rr rr Tc. rT re Te eS teste eeeecseeees Santly-Joy 
15,793 27 In Love in Vain.......... ds aks. Sarak eae eae Centennial Summer T. B. Harms 
aii ae ere rer reer Mutual 
4 14,563 15 The Whole World Is Singing MY Bong oo coves ssaseoevisssvisssconce Robbins 
32. 14,184 22 ee Ss UE WIR oi. 0 0.0 640.0. 04bds 2 40646840049 Nee ead whee ede Feist 
| 33. 14,062 16 Come to Baby, Do*..... are APA Soe oe eee tte se tere ceeeees Leeds 
34. 13,618 27 Come Rain or Come Shine..................St. Louis Woman Crawford 
35. 13,374 19 I. SE MIE 655k 65:0 0000 oe 0 215d 004 040s eke eee Rs erteee ens Oxford 


Since the war few Yank combos | 


When Hub Goes 
For Hillbilly Airs 
Bet They re In! 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Some 15% of all major disk press- 
ings today are devoted to folk tunes, 
mountain ballads and cowboy la- 
ments. Even staid New England has 
begun to unbend and give home- 
grown, down-to-earth music the nod. 
In 1946 Boston alone bought over 
500,000 platters in this category. 

Some of the bigger pubs have set 
up branches to handle such music 
but few have met with success, ac- 
cording to Bob Miller, prexy of the 
publishing house that bears his name 
and which specializes in such music. 

But they go about it wrong, says 
Miller. They don’t understand the 
market. Their sales technique is 
built on the principle of creating 
artificial “hits” by means of drives 
and high-pressure publicity cam- 
paigns. This won't seH a hillbilly 
number. In the first place a “hit 
song” never reaches the true hit 
class until it sells on both Broadway 
and Main Street. No “hit” ever be- 
came a hit unless it did that, Miller 
points out. 

A publisher with high-poweted 
contactmen may push a song up to 
the 400,000 mark but it’ never ex- 
ceed that, and then, too, a tune of 
that type has a short life. Take the 
case of “There’s a Star Spangled 

| Banner Waving Somewhere,” Mil- 
_ler’s biggest hit, with sales topping 
1,700,000 copies. Written in 1944 by 
Miller and Paul Roberts, it’s a mel- 
ancholy saga of the past war and 
parlayed itself and Elton Britt who 
first recorded it, into top-money 
brackets because, Miller says, “the 
backbone of America is simplicity.” 
| “Banner” is a simple number with a 
| mournful lyric. “Banner,” incidental- 
ly, won some sort of distinction for 
being a number which the publisher 
requested the “Hit Parade” not to 
| play. Irate because of the rapid 
| tempo at which the tune was being 
plaved, Miller told Lucky Strike to 
do the number slower or not at all. 
1A fast, dance arrangement would 
| have killed the scng, Miller said. 











Intima’e Feeling Needed j 





| “A writer must have an intimate 
feeling for the people he’s aiming 
| his song at,” Miller observes. “It's 
| the simple songs that sell. Most 
pop tunes of today are written for 
the top bands to play. The music 


The Peatman Annual Survey of Song Hits with the Largest ‘: apt to be hard for the man on Main 


Street to tinkle on the living room 
piano. He only buys the simple 
melodies. Most songs have too many 
fancy chords for the average sheet 
music buyer, Teday a lot of people 
sing because they’re afraid. In this 
atomic age they seek an escape in 
church music and plain, down to 
earth melodies such as hillbilly and 
cowboy tunes. And the difference 
between a hillbilly song and a cow- 
boy number is only a_ ten-gallon 
hat.” 

Hillbillies love to make heroes 
out of the oldtime desperadoes, as 
in the case of Jesse James. They 
swear by the songs as historical 
fact. Writers and composers express 
the times for these people. Miller 
set the late Huey Leong to music and 
earlier reflected the unrest through 
the south and the farm belt by 
writing his “"Leven Cent Cotton, 
Forty Cent Meat—‘How in the hell 
can a poor man eat?)” It sold, when 
the farmer was “whipped,” to the 
tune of 3,600,000 disks. John Dillin- 
ger is another bad man who was set 
to music. 

Pioneer among the hillbilly song 
collectors is Frank Walker now gen- 
eral manager of M-G-M records. 
Years ago Walker dug up folk music 


oidtime recording outfit and got the 
real stuff. The old folk melodies 
stemmed from the men of the soil— 
from hard-working, hard-drinking 
frontiersmen of a bygone era. 
They're part of Americana as evi- 
denced by the lyrics, which glossed 
over the seamy side of life in some 


instances and called its. shots in 
others 
Today universal acceptance of 


hilloilly strains can partially be at- 
tributed to the large-scale troop 
movements during the war which 
aided in popularizing the music of 
the soil. But it’s a w.k. fact that hill- 
billy tunes have always sold well 
no matter how bad the country’s 
economic conditions. During the bad 
depression years hill tunes saved a 
number of disk labels from bank- 
ruptcy. 





by journeying into the hills with an ~ 
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Blues for Coast Indie Diskers; 
Little Labels Waning Not Waxing 


By AL SCHARPER, JR. 


Hollywood. | 
The new year dawned with none} 
too roseate a hue for the sprawling 
independent disk labels which dot | 
this region. The small boys know | 
the chips are down and they are) 
facing a real fight to survive. Last | 
spring, a checkup by VARIETY re-| 
vealed that more than 125 different | 
waxeries were licensed here by the | 
American Federation of Musicians; | 
today, actually there are fewer than! 
50 left in the field. 
It is difficult to term many “out 
of business,” because they protest 
they are very much alive. However, | 
when they have ceased recording | 
and merely are trying to peddle old | 
platters and what masters they may | 
possess, they at least are fading. 
Within the last six months, two of 
the indies which had been blasting 
away most energetically—ARA and 
Bel-Tone — went bankrupt. Fran-| 
Tone frankly folded; within recent 
weeks Musicians’ Local 47 declared 
unfair half a dozen labels, including |; 
Pan-American, Paramount, Paragon, | 
Preview and Bar, for defaulting on 
money owed musikers for disking. 
} Pressing Switch = 
Though the problems the indies 
are facing seem to many rather | 
mountainous, a good dozen’ have 
made their presence felt across na- 
tion. When indies can pay for ma- 
terials they can get them now, but 
pressing facilities on the Coast go 
begging. The big squeeze was three 
years ago when the indies starting 
popping here; at that time there 
were only 28 presses available, now 
the total exceeds 300. However, pro- | 
duction costs have risen 18% in that | 
time, even though it still is le per | 
platter cheaper to produce here than 
in the east. 


The indies are still stabbing, hop- 
ing to get that one big winner. But 
too many have found their bankrolls 
too skimpy and consequently can’t 
afford to wait three months before 
distribs start paying off. And be- 
cause of heated rivalries the odd- 
labels have never been able to form 
a cooperative, which would cut costs. 
Every effort made to organize them | 
has failed. 

The smarter indies have learned | 
that their best bets are westerns. ; 
After many efforts to do bigger | 
things, Four Star Records now ad- 
mits that it has been kept in biz by 
an oatuner, Tex Tyler, who has sold 
more than 300,000 disks in the past 
year. And it was with just such fare 
that the plattery entered ‘*e indus- 
try. However, the indies are viewing 
with - alarm the covetous eyes the | 
Big Four have started: slanting to- | 
ward their corner, Capitol has been 
girding to make a real dent with 
sagebrush songsters; quietly Cap has 
lined up Jimmy Wakely, Wally 
Fowler, Jack Guthrie, Tex Ritter, 
Merle Travis, Wesley ‘Tuttle, Tex 
Williams and Cliff Stone, and this 
coming year will really put on the 














pressure. Columbia is loading up 
here also, 
| th ‘Big One’ Blues | 





Ever since Exclusive “made” itself 
a year and a half ago with Joe Lig- 
gins’ “Honeydripper,” which is still 
selling after going far beyond the 
500,000 mark, each of the smallies 
has sweated for “that big one.” Jack 
Riley’s Cadet label almost had it 
last spring with Slim  Gaillard’s 
“Cement Mixer,” but he lacked na- 
tional distribution, and when his 
item scored here, the majors swept 
the country with versions of their 
own, none of which ever touched the 
original for qualtiy. 

Now another indie, Black & White, 
after several years of holding grimly 
on, has at long last come up with a 
gold-mine in Jack McVea’s rendi- 
tion of “Open the Door, Richard.” 
It will make the diskery, and prob- 
ably also McVea. Among the other 
more active outfits here are Key- 
note and Aladdin, which jog along 
with their race-records; there also 
is Jewel, operated by ex-bandleader 
Ben Pollack, who kept himself going 
last year by grabbing off seme solid 
sales of Boyd Raeburn orch waxings. 

Though not headquartered on the 
Coast, 


seller, Tony Martin, to RCA-Victor, 
now is trying to build up its hillbilly 
and western departinents, realizing 
the potentialities of those fields. 
There has been talk among the 
indies of inaugurating a scheme of 


| continue to mount, by and large, the 


Mercury and Majestic are! curbe 
doing more and more recording here. 
Former, faced with loss of its prime | 


borrowing each others’ contractees, 
which probably would be helpful 
and is at least novel. However, 
despite many overtures, only one | 
deal actually has been cooked up. 
Four Star let its platter property, 
Ray Herbeck band, cut four sides for 
University Records, with under- 
standing Four Star can choose any 
talent under U label for a similar 
stint. 


This, then, being the year of, 
decision for the odd-labels finds | 
them perplexed and very concerned | 
over fact that though record sales 


| 


| 


indie sales lessen proportionately. | 
In past years the boys lulled them- 
selves with idle chatter that as soon | 


'as they could improve the material | 
| quality of their ‘disks, 
| would be the limit; now they find 


the skies | 


that although they very readily can, | 


| if they wish, improve the quality of 


their output, but that it really 
doesn’t help. 
Many of the indies here have 


squawked that one or more of the 


| majors continually is trying to crowd 


them out of retail stores, but no| 
charge ever has been made to stick; | 
the complaints seem to have been | 
merely expressions of discontent and | 
alibis at their own inability to get 
product on sales shelves. Dealers 


| aren’t loathe to stock platters for 


which there is public demand; and | 
the majors assuredly aren’t stupid | 
enough to violate Federal law by 
muscling small-time rivals out of op- 
portunities, 











| 
Brit. Muz-Biz | 
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of “The Green Cockatoo,” a very 
catchy new samba, written by a/| 
local composer, Harold Geller. In- | 


‘dications are that composers are at- 


tempting these Latin type tunes | 
with more and more enthusiasm— | 
the beguine is already an established | 
popular rhythm—and with the Con- | 
tinental countries once more ex- 
tending a welcome, there is.also the | 
opportunity of assimilating some of 


lar ds, 





| Jukeboxes 





Another welcome effect of juke- 
boxes would be increased sales of 
records, although general feeling in 
the record industry is, but for ma- 
terial and labor shortages, records 
would be selling in far greater num- 
bers anyhow. As it is, sales are 





patchy and often sharply con- 
trasted. The emphasis in popularity 
is definitely on the American record 
favorites, both vocalists and bands, 
but this I am -ertain, is mainly due 
to the inability of new talent to 
overcome the obstacles and develop 
to stardom quickly through the ra- 
dio medium. Potential stars are 
available just as surely as in the 
theatre or in films, but frankly it is 
unlikeliy they will become top- 
liners with ineffective and irregular 
radio appearances. What happens 
is they get popular to a degree, but 
fail to make the top grade. Maybe 
in a little while, the films as a medi- 
um will offer deserving new musi- 
cal stars the chance radio at present 
denies them. And it cannot be too 
soon for publishers and writers, for 
their best and worthiest efforts 
would certainly be in quicker and 
keener demand by the public if in- 
troduced to them by local favorites 
of calibre likely to develop interna- 
tional popularity, such as Anne 
Shelton, Issy Bonn, Paula Green and 
the Joe Loss and Ted Heath bands. 
Plans are already afoot whereby 
recordings by some of these artists 
will shortly be released in the 
American market. 


things the British music industry 
lacks are not lacking in America, 


had a drastic falling off in music 
sales. Just where are all the causes 
contributing to this sales setback it 
would be well nigh impossible to 
determine, but certainly if here in 
England some of the evils are 
d—which bad business may 
accomplish to some extent—and if 
at the same time, in the interests 
of writers and publishers alike, bet- 
ter treatment and co-operation in ra- 
dio programs were secured, one 
could be reasonably confident of the 
downward trend being definitely 
checked in 1947. 








It must be remembered that the | 


but nevertheless there, too, you have | 











BBC-Music 


Continued from page 21 


| gigs, stage and recordings. Radio is 
| inevitably the loser. 





| Tyro Spielers 





Presentation too often consists of 
the appearance of a junior an- 
nouncer without interest or knowl- 
edge of the subject, a fevy7 minutes 
ahead of air time, who scribbles out 
some mildly iscetious notes on the 
list of items to be played. What 
eventuates can be readily imagined. 
Nor are these superior young men 
and women beyond voicing their 


‘contempt in their spiels. One such 


even went so far as to add to an 
announcement of a jump number 
that he personally “could not bear” 


| suc. things. He remained unrebuked 
| by his dept. 


In defence of low fees, the BBC 
points to the publicity value of 
broadcasts. But unde. the present 
conditions, it is doubtful whether a 
band gains any lcudos as a result of 
budly presented short-term engage- 
meiits. 


The rumpus raised by the bribery 
allegation is really only the booster 
charge to the rocket that the dance 
band industry can now send up if 
it is sufficiently united and deter- 
mined. There exists at least an op- 
portunity to Jorce the BBC radically 
to alter its attitude. But although 
musicians are agreed on the prin- 
ciples involved and the need for ac- 
tion, petty rivalry between leaders 
may keep them arart. There is, 
moreover, a schism between the 
band leaders of the old school, who 
are entrepreneurs rather than ac- 
fomplished musicians, and _ the 
younger leaders who are mainly 
instrumentalists of individual talent. 
One of the real difficulties to a 
satisfactory solution is the BBC’s 
genuine shortage of funds for pro- 
grams, due in part to the cost of the 
new longhair Third Program. This 
development is the brainchild of Di- 
rector General Haley. Despite a 
vociferous welcome from press and 
critics, the Third remains a service 
with a distinct minority appeal. In 
fact so low a rating is it clocking 
that deliberate attempts appear to 
be being made to exaggerate the fig- 
ures. A recent article in a London 
daily, dubbing the Third “a tri- 
umph” stated that it was pulling in 
more listen ‘rs than the major come- 


ithe languous rhythms of southern | dy programs on the other services. 


This is open to question. 
Top-rating comedy shows carry 
listenerships of between 6,000,000 
and 12,000,000 sets. The Third has 
yet to offer an attraction that grosses 
3,000,000. It averages about 1,000,000. 








Dreyfus Case 


Continued from page 21 








Besides, he loves to laugh. Loving to 
laugh brought him a series of laugh- 
makers over the years who profited 
much from his patronage. Oscar Le- 
vant wasn’t exactly discovered by 
Dreyfus, but he was mightily encour- 
aged in the beginning days. Irving 
Caesar, who inherited the rich pack- 
age of his father’s Yiddish stories, 
blossomed in Dreyfus’ fold. But no 
matter how loudly Irving bellowed 
when he tried out his songs on the 
Boss, he knew in advance he would 
get no super-colossals as response. 


When I first played songs for Drey- 
fus, I saved up my 10 best. He lis- 
tened attentively and then said: 
“Schwartz, what did vou do before 
you started songwriting?” I told him 
I practised law for over four years. 
“Take my advice,” he said, “go back 
and practise law.” I was heart- 
| broken. But six months later I 
| brought him the score of “The Little 
Show.” Wiman & Weatherly had 
asked me who the best publisher of 
show music was. There could only 
be one answer. 


Rodgers and Hart played the score 
of their first “Garrick Gaieties” for 
| the Boss. He thought it a bit too 
sophisticated. They got it published 
elsewhere. But they came back the 
following year and stayed back. 
|. Why this allegiance? You'd really 
have to know the man to tell why. 
Honesty, integrity—sure he has them 
—but others have, too. I think the 
greatest songwriters of our genera- 
tion sought him out because he re- 
| spected talent and taste above all 
| other qualities, and because he would 
move mountains to get opportunities 
for the boyg he believed in. He’s in 
his 70s right now. Works as hard as 








| ever, is looking as hard as ever for 


the new Gershwins and Cole Porters 
—and you can bet that when they 
| appear on the scene, the scene will 
be Max Drevfus’ office. : 


[The 25 standards with the largest radio audiences are listed below in 
order of the total ACI points, Dec. 27, 1945, through Dec. 26, 1946.] 
No, Weeks 
Total ACI in ACI 
Points Survey Song Title Publisher 
11,378 32 Night and Day Harms 
10,983 35 Begin the Beguine Harms 
7,466 26 All the Things You Are Chappell 
7,102 27 Star Dust Mills 
6,704 25 Tea For Two Harms 
5,692 25 Always Berlin 
5,447 17 Embraceable You Harms 
4,836 16 Man I Love Harms 
4,203 15 Make Believe T. B. Harms 
4,164 14 On the Sunny Side of the Street Shapiro-Bernstein 
4,133 13 Great Day Miller 
4,103 15 Where or When T. B. Harms 
3,987 13 Temptation Robbins 
3,895 7 Somebody Loves Me Harms 
3,637 13 Smoke Gets In Your Eyes T. B. Harms 
3,608 13 Tico Tico Chas. K. Harris 
3,513 11 Hallelujah Harms 
2,827 18 Just One of Those Things Harms 
2,703 9 It Had To be You Remick 
2,680 9 Summertime Chappell 
2,574 10 I Got Rhythm New World 
2,534 7 Why Do I Love You? T. B. Harms 
2,453 9 Dancing In the Dark Harms 
2,436 3 Santa Claus Is Coming to Town Feist 
2,221 11 Lover Famous 











No Matter How Thin You Slice It, 





Hollywood. 

Growth of the moppet platter biz, 
with an unprecedented flood of the 
kiddie records on the market during 
the past holiday season, has diskery 
heads plotting public relations cam- 
paigns to make them best sellers 
year ‘round. Pickin’s are particularly 
good at Christmas, of course, but 
the recording guys have plans to 
make the public conscious. that 
they’re a good buy at any time. 

Hundreds of them hit the stands 
during the past year, with everybody 
from Ingrid Bergman to Spike Jones 
in the act. Decca, which believes in 


names, with Miss Bergman’s “Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” Donald Crisp’s 
“The Children’s Hour,” the Bing 
Crosby-Orson Welles “Happy 
Prince,” Loretta Young’s “The Lit- 
tlest Angel,” Fredric March’s “The 
Seliish Giant,” Cliff Edwards’ “Pin- 
occhio,” Frank Luther’s “Peter and 
the Wolf,” “Mother Goose Songs” 
and others, Kenny Baker’s “Babes 
in Toyland,” Ginger Rogers’ “Alice 
in Wonderland,’ Thomas Mitchell's 
“Treasure Island,” Ronald Colman’s 
“Christmas Carol,’ Walter Huston’s 
“Rip Van Winkle,” Charles Laugh- 
ton’s “Moby Dick” and “Mr. Pick- 
wick’s Christmas,” Edna _ Best’s 
“Cinderella,” John Nesbitt’s “Christ- 
mas Gift,” Fred Waring’s “Night 
Before Christmas,” and more coming 
up. 
On Victor, there’s Jones’ “Kiddies’ 
Nutcracker Suite,” Uncle Mac’s 
“Nursery Rhymes,” Paul Wing’s 
“Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins” and “Unsuccessful Elf,” 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen’s “The 
Farmer’s Bride” and “Sheep and the 
Pig,” John and Lucy Allison’s “Songs 
of the Zoo,” Walt Disney’s “Snow 
White” and “Three Little Pigs,” 
Vaughn de Leath’s “Rock-a-Bye 
Parade,” Madge Tucker’s “Singing 
Games,” Sterling Holloway’s “Peter 
and the Wolf,” Charles Coburn’s 
“Fun with.Shakespeare,” Dame May 
Whitty’s “Rapunzel,” and others. 

Columbia has Uncle Bill Adams’ 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” Gene 
Kelly’s “Nursery Songs,” “Peter 
Rabbit” and “The King Who 
Wouldn’t Dance” (from “Anchors 
Aweigh”), Basil Rathbone’s “Trea- 
sure Island,” “Robin Hood,” “Christ- 
mas Carol,” etc. 

Although the Big Three would 
seem to have the corner on names, 
Capitol, Musicraft and other indies 
aren't too short in that dept. Cap- 
itol’s offerings, for instance, are 
Margaret O’Brien’s “Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears” and “Stories for 
Children,” Tex Ritter’s “Children’s 
Songs and Stories,” Pinto Colvig’s 
“Bozo at the Circus,” Billy May’s 
“Rusty in Orchestraville,” Harold 
Peary’s “Great Gildersleeve’s Chil- 
dren’s Stories,” Fibber McGee and 
Molly’s “Night Before Christmas,” 
and others. 

Musicraft has Eddie Cantor's 
“Tweedle Dee and Tweedle Dum,” 
Earl Rogers’ “Hansel and Gretel,” 
“Mother Goose Songs,” and “Happy 
Times Tunes,” Crane Calder’s “Robin 
Hood,” the Artie Shaw-Harry Von 
Zell “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and 
Milton Cross’ “Peter and the Wolf,” 
“Sorcerer's Apprentice,” “Peer Gynt” 
and “Nutcracker Suite.” 

Manor has Lew Lehr’s 








“Fairy 


the star system, has the corner on! 





| 
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Moppet Disk Trade Has Gold for All 


By MIKE CONNOLLY 


Tales, Signature has Victor Jory’s 
“Story of Celeste,” Gold Seal has 
the Quiz Kids in their radio routine 
of questions and answers, National 
has David Kurlan’s “Luke, the Sing- 
ing Duck,” Little Folks Favorites has 
disks by Bebe Daniels, Gene Ray- 
mond, Virginia Payne (“Ma Per- 
kins”), and Betty Jaynes and Bill 
Roberts, Keynote has Howard Da 
Sylva’s “Alice in Wonderland,” 
Cosmo has Jory’s “Tubby the Tuba,” 
Majestic has Lew Ayres’ “Bible 
Stories for Children,” and Belda has 
Marvin Miller's “Lonesome Octopus.” 





| Others Ride Gravy Train } 











Other companies on the moppet 
train are Black and White, Bel- 
Tone, Sonora, Harmonia, Master 
Phonostory, Simmel - Messervey, 
Graphic and Sacred. Artists include 
Jerry Marlowe, Lon Clark, Eddie 
Brown, Mary McConnell, Earle Ross, 
Paul Creston, Keener Hays, Martha 
Blair Fox, El Colmans and Christine 
Harrison. Importance placed by re- 
cording execs in the kid stuff is 
underlined by the fact that many 
of the labels mentioned are usually 
associated with other musical fields, 
Black and White, for example, is a 
jazz outfit; still they have kid items 
in their catalog. 


Odd angle proved by buyers dur- 
ing the past season is that platters 
don’t necessarily have to have a 
name star to be best sellers. Cap- 
itol’s “Bozo” and “Rusty” albums 
sold as well in many stores as those 
by names, with kids going for the 
bright colors and unusual sound 
effects (calliope in “Bozo.” etc.). 

Records made from plastics are 
big factors, too, with those platters 
made of the non-breakable material 
enjoying big sales. Thing that sur- 
prised most retailers this time, how- 
ever, was the intelligent approach to 
child psychology evidence by plat- 
teries in the scope of material fur- 
nished. 


Platteries also surprised the store- 
keepers by handing out some nifty 
sales promotion deals—a notable one 
being one outfit’s plug for its product 
that stressed how modern parents 
can escape the drudgery of reading 
stories over and over again to kids, 
who love to hear the same old yarns 
time and again, even though they 
know the endings by heart. Records 
are the answer, according to the 
broadsides from the recorder. 

Phonograph sales people like the 
records too — because the more 
machines are broken by kids, the 
more new ones will have to be 
bought, 


The field, incidentally, if It keeps 
going like it is, is a wide open one 
for any writers with ideas. That 
there’s a dearth of material is proven 
by duplications on various labels. 
Keynote and Decca both have “Alice 
in Wonderland,” Columbia and 
Decca have “Treasure Island,” Col- 
umbia and Musicraft have “Robin 
Hood,” Columbia and Decca have 
“Christmas Carol,” Columbia, Capitol 
and Musicraft have “Hansel and 
Gretel,” Decca and Musicraft have 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin,” Decca and 
Musicraft have “Mother Goose,” and 
Decca, Musicraft and Victor have 
“Peter and the Wolf.” 
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Greetings From 


AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST 
VOCAL 
STYLIST 


UY PASTOR 


And His Orchestra 


CURRENTLY 
PARAMOUNT THEATRE, NEW YORK 


Personal Management: 


JOE SCHRIBMAN 
Direction 


GENERAL ARTISTS Corp. 
New York . Chicago. 


Hollywood 














K ON THE AIR 
WILDROOT CREAM OIL 


5:45 P.M., EST— EVERY SATURDAY 
N.B.C., COAST TO COAST 


Exclusive CAPITOL RECORDS 


| Management 
Ne AROS GASTEL 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. 
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SLAM 
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MARK HOPKINS HOTEL ON TOUR 


SAN FRANCISCO HEADING EAST Quinte a 
ON THE AIR 2nd YEAR FOR BILTMORE HOTEL, N. ¥. 
SHEAFFER PEN Later in the Season 
: N.B.C.—COAST TO COAST SUNDAYS N Y PARAMOUNT 
CURRENT WARNER BROS. RELEASE 
“THE TIME, THE PLACE, AND THE GIRL” DECCA RECORDS 
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Season's Greetings 


WITH SINCEREST WISHES 


— A Happy New Pear 





BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, Inc. 
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Artistry in Rlugthn 


HITS THE TOP 


Stan 
KENTON 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


WITH 


JUNE CHRISTY 


Recording Exclusively 
CAPITOL RECORDS 


“ARTISTRY IN RHYTHM” 
ALBUM 


Personal Management 
CARLOS GASTEL 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. 
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GEORGE OLSEN 


and 


HIS MUSIC 








MAJESTIC RECORDS : And of Course MCA 




















| Starting the New Year- x | 
With the New Fite! 





from 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. 


Featured in the 
Warner Bros. Picture. 
“THE TIME, THE PLACE 

AND THE GIRL 


A GAL IN CALICO 


) HARMS, INC. 
THROUGH A The Captivating New Song 


THOUSAND DREAMS LOVE IS A RANDOM 
R alive M. WITMARK & SONS 


JOHNNY WHITE Featured in the 
Prof. Mgr ° Warner Bros. Picture 


BEN BORNSTEIN ‘THE TIME, THE PLACE 
Prof Mar AND THE GIRL" 


OH, BUT | DO 


from 


ADVANCED MUSIC CORP. 
The New Sunny Skylar Ballad 


A RAINY NIGHT 
IN -RIO 


| NEW WORLD MUSIC CORP. ° 
LOVE IS SWEEPING THE COUNTRY NORMAN FOLEY 


Prof. Mgr 
MINE 
° 


MOSE GUMBLE, Director of Standard Exploitation 


TOO MANY TIMES 


BEN BLOOM 
aaehi Mgr 
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SOUTHERN MUSI C PUBLISHIN G 
CO., Inc. 


PEER INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS. 


Inc. 


CHARLES K. HARRIS MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


LA SALLE MUSIC. PUBLISHERS, 


Inc. 


Offices Located at 


NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON MADRID RIO DE JANEIRO 

CHICAGO MONTREAL PARIS BARCELONA BUENOS AIRES 

HOLLYWOOD MEXICO CITY STOCKHOLM MELBOURNE SANTIAGO 

DENVER HAVANA AMSTERDAM SAO PAULO BOGOTA 
RALPH 5. PEER 


President 
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FEBRUARY RELEASE 
VICTOR ALBUM NO. P 166 
“HARMONICA CLASSICS” 
With Russ Case and His Orchestra 
f 
Management: MCA ARTISTS LTD. AGENCY , 
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PEGGY LEE 


CURRENTLY FEATURED 
BING CROSBY-PHILCO 
RADIO SHOW 
ABC—COAST TO COAST 


Personal Mancgement CARLOS GASTEL 





THE SINGING SENSATION OF 1946 


Recording for 
CAPITOL RECORDS 
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Season's Greetings | 
JULIAN T. ABELES 
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T. B. Harms Company 
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When Looking for GREAT STANDARD SONGS  —ssi| 














took To MILLS MUSIC 








Feaiured in Top-Budget Film Producitons Featured on Outstanding New Records 
From Paramount's “The Perfect Marriage” Tex Beneke (Victor No. 20-2016) @ Dick Haymes (Decca No. 23750) 
STAR DUST STAR DUST 
és “From 20th Century-Fox’s “Margie” wil 20 New Recordinge--On ; All Labels and Frariscriptions 
MARGIE MARGIE 
p From M-G-M‘s “The Secret Heart*’ Woody Herman's Columbia Record No. 37197 
i Can’t Give You Anything But Love Stars Fell On Alabama 
Backed With 
From the Chas. R. Rogers Production—United Artists Release Sidewalks of Cuba 
“The Fabulous Dorseys” View wie bie 4 a CES 
I’m Gettin’ Sentimental Over You Bing Crosby and Russ Morgan on Decca No. 23745 
‘ Pe BT Does Your Heart Beat for Me? 
From Columbia’‘s “The Jolson Story” frimiaed se 
Rock-a-Bye Your Baby With a Dixie Melody Bing Crosby (Decea No. 23655) @ Frank Sinatra (Columbia) 
Sweet Lorraine 
From 20th Century-Fox’s Forthcoming Picture 
“1 Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now” Bing Crosby (Decca No. 18866) @ Three Suns (Majestic No. 1042) 
Goodbye, My Lady Love Perry Como (Victor No. 20-1917) 
What’s the Use of Dreaming Girl of My Dreams 
ye Columbia's “’S “Singing in the Corn” National Record’s New Discovery—Jack Carrell « on No. 9022 
Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me! Oh Gee, Oh Gosh, Oh ween I’m in Love 








———==To Mention a Partial Listing from the———— == 
GREAT CATALOG OF MILLS—Immortal Songs the World Is Forever Singing — By the Giidabey? ‘ Gcoateat Ssiintshidieas 











THE SHEIK OF ARABY 1 SURRENDER DEAR HOME STORMY WEATHER 
MARY LOU WHEN YOU'RE SMILING DINAH DIZZY FINGERS 
AIN'T MISBEHAVIN' LET A SMILE BE YOUR UMBRELLA JEALOUS KITTEN ON THE KEYS 
SOPHISTICATED LADY CARRY ME BACK TO THE LONE PRAIRIE BUGLE CALL RAG 
HANDS ACROSS THE TABLE WHO'S SORRY NOW? FOR ME AND MY GAL WHEN IT'S SLEEPY TIME DOWN SOUTH 
IT MUST BE TRUE NOBODY'S SWEETHEART PAVANNE DIGA DIGA DOO 
TONIGHT YOU BELONG TO ME DON'T WORRY ‘BOUT ME MOONGLOW 


MY HONEY'S LOVIN’ Ams 

















——=For All the Songs to Fit All the Occasions == 





MILLS MUSIC, Inc. seule tony ter 1619 Broa, New York 19, N.Y. 


IRVING MILLS, Vice-Pres. 





















































“This, a Jerome Kern tribute, is the best effort 
yet released by Musicraft. Outfit is to be con- 
gratulated for excellent quality of waxing, 
Walter Gross’ work and the timeliness of re- 
leases, on vinolyte, of the late Kern’s best 
works. Gross, an excellent pianist, adds, if 
that’s possible, to the beauty of the Kern com- 
positions with his clean-cut playing. It’s pure 
nostalgia from “Showboat,” “Very Warm for 
-May,”~Sunny,” “Roberta,” and “Sweet Ade- 
line.’’ Not only Gréss, but the sidesmen, from 
the harps and fiddles to the rhythm and brass, 


play beautifully! Highly recommended! Such 
piano!” 


BING CROSBY AND WALTER GROSS LEAD 
THE ALBUM LIST_ 


“Walter Gross, the radio and recording 
pianist, with assistance from Bob Haggart, 
bass, and Bunny Shawker, drums, runs through 
8 of the great tunes of the recently dead Vin- 
cent Youmans with pace and skill. 


“More Than You Know,” “Tea for Two,” “I 
Know That You Know,” “Through the Years,” 
“Sometimes I’m Happy,” ‘Without a Song,’’ 


aay on My Hands,” “Orchards in the Moon- 
ig 2. 





“A collection well chosen and well played.” 
—DOUBLEDAY REVIEW OF RECORDED MUSIC 


—June 5th, BARRY GRAY, ‘Variety’. (Sept.) 


WALTER GROSS 


CURRENTLY APPEARING AT THE MUSICAL DIRECTOR FOR 
CAPITOL THEATRE WITH TOMMY MUSICRAFT RECORDS 
DORSEY AS SOLOIST PLAYING N-6 Jerome Kern Album 


“RHAPSODY IN BLUE” N-8 Vincent Youman’s Album 








Every Saturday — “Piano Playhouse” ABC Network—11.30 A.M. 


Management—WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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Forty-first AARIETY © Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 8, 1 


Me Too (Ho-Ho-Ha-Ha) | 
Just Another Day Wasted Away 


TH On a Dew Dew Dewy Day 
Get Out and Gel Under the Moon 


Down Among, the Sugar 6 Gane 
Miss You panies. 


1927 


1929 


1800" Somewhere i in Old Wyoming 
1931 You'll Be Mine i in Apple Bosse Time 
Making the Best of Each Day 


Somebody Loves You 
Sing a Little Low Down Tune 


In the Valley of the Moon fe ee 
Two Tickels to Georgia m a eit ee 


Goodnight Little Girl of My Dreams 7 
‘Throw Another Log on the pallies ial 


1982 


BERK E 


; 1994, 


Tiny Little Finger Prints 


oul H ARL ES | 1935 Flowers for Madame 
Let’s Swing It 

The Broken Record 

TOBIAS = tints 


Gee But You're Swell 
_ PI Bet You Tell That to All the Girls 


193g Little Lady Make Believe 
Is That the EY RCRICTIE, Sweetheart? 


aie tle Curly Rai’ ina High Chair \ and + nous Mm y 9 ob7 
Rose O'Day . THE NATION’ 3 NO. 1 SONG 
Trade Winds 


Miss You 
| Game Here to Talk for Joe 


Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree 3 
We Did It Before and We Gan Do It Again 


_ Wait for Me Mary 
1943 You're Irish and You're Beautiful 
| Wish That | Could Hide Inside This Letter 


Just a Prayer Away 
1944 Time Waits for No One 
Don’t Sweetheart Me 


For the First Time 


1945 As Long as | Live 
' Tomorrow Is Forever 


No Gan Do 
1946 Coax Me a Little Bit 


1940 


1941 








“When Your Hair ies Towa ie Silver i 
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Forty-first 


VARIETY __Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 8, 1947 





Jazz Event of the Year! 





S Here are pages packed with the life and 
beat of jazz itself as told by jazz immortois. 
Personal reminiscences &y your favorites. An- 
ecdotes and behind-the-scenes color revealed 
for the first time by men who hove lived with 
jozz all their lives. Whether you're a 2-beat 


ede 
—_— 
— 
_ 
b 


ell 


or a 4-beat fan, your copy will be a treasure 
worth keeping under lock and key — not just 
@ year book, but a book for all years! 


A book about jazz written by the men whe know it best: 


Nat ‘King’ Cole 
The Dorseys 
Jack Bland 

Max Kaminsky 
Arnold Gingrich 
Rex Stewart 
Art Hodes 
Johnny O'Connor 
Bob Sylvester 


Benny Goodman 
Lovis Armstrong 
Count Basie 
Leonard Bernstein 
Frank Sinatra 
Gene Krupa 
Jimmy Durante 
Johnny Mercer 
Jimmy Lunceford 


HUNUNEUUNNADEGNAUNNOUOOGNUNSTOOOVOOEFEOOEEDERSUOOOTUEGOUONESOOOGU OAHU 


Jess Stacy Paul Dudley 
Dave Tough Gilbert McKean 
kkk 


Extra features: A complete original song written espe- 
cially for the 1947 Esquire Jazzbook; music by Joe Bushkin, 
lyrics by Johnnie De Vries. (This is being recorded by Benny 
Goodman and B. G. takes the vocal himself.) 








Announcement of 1947 Esquire Jazz Awards. 


YOQUUUUUUUOUOOOOONAQNGUUOOOOONGENOGOUOOUODOOOOGOOUOUOUOOEOOOTAUUEUTTE 


‘1- 


SaTUANUUUUINNNNEUUIINUN 


On sale at your Newsstand, Bookstore, Department 
Store and Music Store . . . beginning January 10. 


\Veeeteabeale ta tate lalate steal le alate ate eet tatelatatal 
: (If your decler is sold out clip this coupon and order from 3 
—— Esquire direct) ’ 
m _ ESQUIRE, Inc. P. ©. BOX 1719 CHICAGO 11,1LUNOIS.F 
| | . 
» Pen SONS GE co waweewenvd copies of the 1947 Esquire Jazzbook at $1 each. . 
¥ Seplee Bas daaccuns ie in full payment. (No stomps, please.) For Canadien and ra 
. Foreign orders, send 25¢ per book additional. . 
a |] 
BR NAME. one cn ee mene wren nen n enn e en eee meen ene nnen cee nnnes 1 
gE a 
4 GER. Sec dcikntincedmeddndtarnccestodpoesseieponcasdboghues : 
z e 
7 , ® 
Dt WN uis BEdOL ss dee Singdeandocsenarnads ZONE... -- STATE____- Va 
banesenannennnensaneneneseenesenssenssueanect 

















SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


MEYER 
DAVIS 


Meyer Davis’ Music 
Orchestras 


o 
MEYER DAVIS 


THEATRICAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


Offices: 


NEW YORK 
119 West 57th Street 





e 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Bellevue Stratford 


WASHINGTON 
719 13th Street, N. W. 


























CHICAGO'S 
WONDER 
BALLROOMS 


ARAGON 
TRIANON 


Where the Spotlight of 
Fame Always Shines on the 
Nation's Greatest Dance 
Bands. 








Extend 
Best Wishes 
to 


VARIETY 





CAD 
CALLOWAY 


And His Orehestra 


CURRENTLY 


PANTHER ROOM 


SHERMAN HOTEL 


ca 
CHICAGO 


Personal Management 


WM. H. MITTLER 
1619 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


, 
sp nm eS RSA ENS iii - 












































PHILIP J. LANG 


ORCHESTRATOR 


“Annie Get Your Gun” 
“Billion Dollar Baby” 


Educational Music © Radio © Pictures 






































a: oriety 


On Its 41st 
Anniversary 








4. 
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Material Writers and 
Arrangers 
150 W. 49th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 
LA 4-9457 





| 























3 Great Songs 








by CASE KUSBY 
Each—A Winner 
NITE-CAP 





/"M GLAD | TOOK THE OMNIBUS! 


ust OF WIND | 


mp AMic 


536 No. Western Ave 


Hollywood 27, Calif. 














tL 


Best Wishes for the New Year 


Nalabert, Ine. 


The Original Publishers of 


* Many European Successes, Including 


MY MAN VALENTINE 


VALENCIA VIOLETERA 
SYMPHONY SONATA 


THERE’S NO BREEZE 


And Many Others 


Acknowledges With Thanks the 


Co-operation of Their American Friends 


SALABERT, Inc. 


1 East 57th Street, New York PL. 8-0957 








| 
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“the dinest music that money can buy” 


The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers. numbers among its membership the 
top writers, composers and publishers in all fields of music. For more than thirty-two years the 
repertoire which the Society represents has grown. This catalog truly reflects a comprehensive musical 
history of America. Through affiliation with performing right societies throughout the world, ASCAP 


also provides music, both contemporary and traditional, of leading creators of other nations. 


The wise advertiser recognizes this fact, and that is why the broadcaster wants an ASCAP license to 


perform this tremendous catalog! 


The wise hotel men of the country, the leading American symphony orchestras, the motion picture 


theatre and tavern owners also recognize this! 


ASCAP’s repertoire is a necessity in all fields of entertainment. It is the finest music that money can buy! 


American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y. 


SN oat a 
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YOU’RE THE ONLY 


VARIETY 
FOR US! 
fanse we ARE BEGINNING 


ANOTHER YEAR AT THE 


COCOANUT GROVE 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL, LOS ANGELES 
3 | (OUR SIXTH) 7 


Ly WE ARE BEGINNING. 


ANOTHER YEAR ON THE 
JACK CARSON SHOW 


(OUR FOURTH) 


AND. STILL RECORDING FOR vita te): ; 


+ sii 
FREDDY MARTIN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Forty-first VARIETY Anniversary 































Sincere good wishes to 


VARIETY 


on its 41st Anniversary 


and his audits 





Personal Monegement 


MILTON EBBINS 


Exclusive Direction 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC. 














SUE 





Mtbeastti a <a, ae 1 bad! Le Nie ite 



































| 
FOR ALL THE NICE THINGS 
| 























 ——————-_ __ 


THAT HAPPENED T0 US 


THANK 


EDDY HOWARD 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 











MAJESTIC RECORDS—OF COURSE! 
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BMI Muscles In On J. DORSEY FINALLY 
ASCAP in Staging D.C. SIGNS M-G DISKER 


P ‘| b Aff e Jimmy Dorsey and M-G-M rec- 
ress C u alr ords finally got together last ber 
Washington, | 80d ironed out details of a contfac 
This year Broadcast Seaaar Inc., that ties Dorsey's band to the Metro 
moved in under the nosé of the subsid, the newest recording oe 
a American Society of Composers, |P®?Y, for 18 months, with options. 
‘ Authors and Publishers and ar- | Deal was signed by Dorsey Thurs- 
ranged to produce the show for the | 4ay (2). ; 
National Press Club’s annual din- Dorsey will cut his first sides in 
ner to President Truman Jan, 11, It |New York either today (Wednes- 
marks the first time that BMI has/day) or tomorrow. Ziggy Elman’s 
Hit Tanes for January entered the local good will circuit |new band, incidentally, also made 
(On Receras) fj whereby big time organizations |its first recordings for the same 
& |supply shows for the various mid- | company last week in New York at 


ANOTHER NIGHT LIKE THIS f |winter affairs to the President. | Harry Smith’s studio at Steinway 
Chartes | ASCAP has generally worked with | Hall. 





Ab Kirk Su . 
























' 
' 
' 


| 








Tees tite thetin une tat « td Wateeiicee ek ma ae ee | the Press Club and, it is understood, —_————_—__—— 
Den Alfrede—Pun-Amer 674 * Claude thernhill-—Cel. * will take care of next year’s show. | \ 
Press Club officials figure they will } iN F | L ' 
BEST MAN THE —— |be sitting pretty on their entertain- orman ro ey eaves 
9 ment problem if they can have BMI | | M \ 
Brown—Col. 37086 * King Cole Trie— + Rome Vincont— . | | S 
Samy Shyter—tarcory 008 ere ee ;and ASCAP supply the show on al- | WB for Mi ler usic| 1 
ternate years. | After 15 years with Warner Bros.’ 
COFFEE SONG, THE (Veliemt) Thus far M. E. : (Tommy) Tomp- | music publishing «firms, Norman 
Lovie Prime—Haj. 7191 » King! Sotors—Ve. 20-1943 + fresh Sinntro—Cal. 7000 kins of BMI has signed Ed Gardner | Foley leaves that grouping within 
ndrows Sistore—Doc. 23740 * Borethy Cleive—Entorprine 227 and Dorothy Kirsten to headline the ithe next fortnight to take over as 
? B DY LOVE MY BABY Press Club entertainment with Ben | lgener al professional manager of 
EV ’ Grauer as emcee. Ben Beri, juggler, | yijler Music, part of the Robbins 1 
MY BABY (Geede) s also on the bill and two or three combine. He moves in Feb. 1, mean- | 
Tex Beneke—Vic. 20-1914 * Pied Pipers—Cap 279 * Three fune—Maj 7180 more acts remain to be closed aS | while taking a brief vacation in ; 
Krope—Col 37676 does a name band. Col. Ed Kirby is ! 


ae Unik af the enteneathetent aut | Florida. He displaces Lon Mooney, | 
(i LOVE YOU) dies: Wen Club lier , | whose future is at the moment not | 


FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS E | In addition to BMI and ASCAP | "rete | 
ee ee (ee ane Ns | Foley, professional manager of 




























































































Eddy Newerd—Mej. 1071 * Charlie Spivak—Vic. 20-1961 * Ella Fitegereld—Bec. 234678 zk 3 the networks are active in supply - | : 
"Dinh Shovel 37008» King Cae Te Cap, 384+ A Kemet Vagre 701 106 & |ing talent for the shows. Formerly |the WB Witmark catalog since 1939, 
seed & |NBC and CBS alternated in pro- | has never worked for any other out \ 
HOLD ME HOLD ME HOLD ME | viding the show for the annual }fit in the music business. With 
9 9 (Stevens) = | White House Correspondents din- | Miller he has a term contract. 
vente ree, cake madsen Wie © Saale Pdaa-amad 10 er mee jner. After the Radio Correspond- bax ee 
a | ents Assn. launched its own dinner A c 
. ¥ | THE PAPERS = |to the President, a couple of years b 0 
| GUESS rik GE Fi ago, the webs pulled out of the € man to oast 
AND GO HOME  (Compbeli-rorgie) § | White House affairs. Now all four Hollywood. 
es ee kei: Gee « nets supply talent for the Radio Abe Olman arrives tomorrow (8) | % : 
— Sie "han daty- abe 100 * taney Gpuh-Sdmeag ae sal =: Correspondents party, with one of!from New York for a five-day stay Bs : 
° the quartet handling arrangements. | to discuss tunes from Metro.produc- = abe’ Ro 
rik NEVER LOVE AGAIN fin Dacseidiined Gent Meanwhile, last year, the White tions Soout t0:a8 released. rchnamret “Mronsenects, wre or ane 
Dineh Shere - Xevier Cugat—Cel $7000 © Andy Rowsal—Cep, SUES + Desk Aruee We 79.2070 a a ge ages suddenly left awegparadl Satan a ‘he me PHEL KORNHEISER, Manager, 3 
ite Guizer—Mereury ugh anc r the withdraw wens. Wile rues Expl. 
: ’ | lof the webs, PF “= ine wie Ari cluded in catalog of new Harry War- Standard. % loitation Dept, 3 
IT'S All OVER NOW (emi) Morris Agency for succor. Agency ren Music Co. in which Metro subsid The Big: 3 1619 Broadway, : } 
cogy tee—Cop. 292 © Charlie Spivek—Vie. 20-1961 * Russ Mergen—Boc. 10922 produced a bang-up show which | Spent at least $50,000 setting up. New York 19, Circle 6-2939 
tno ere mel, 7288 * Orrin Cena Nana rey 385  —fo~ 2039 | helped to make it one of the biggest Reported seven Warren songs plus | . 
Artie Wayne—Bel-Tene’ * Her Kern—Tempe* * Jack Mciven—Cowst 8002 dinners the White House Corre- | Warren score for “Ah Wilderness 4 
Jimmy Palmer—Arvid 7050 spondents had ever put on. will be surrendered to new outfit. ns ie : A 
——__—_ | 
MANAGUA, NICARAGUA. (Cnseve) ’ Platteries - - Niteries - - Hucksters! 
Freddy Martin—Vic. dems Guy Lemberde—Dec a Key Kyser—Cel. 37214 4 | We invite attention to our 
ee ee current plugs 
| 
MI VIDA || 1947-HERE WE COME ||| DANISH NOOK POLKAY 
" —Dec. * Desi Arnesr—Vi« ° on—Coest 5 | | e 
etna ie Ped mgt thy roy lr ery pies | | Why Have Crocodiles Such 
Den Alfrede—Pan-Amer 076 1 Comic Profiles? | 
B / | (Great Vienna Favorites) j 
RICKETY RICKSHAW MAN, THE --. | ||| CHOO CHOO CH’‘BOOGIE I, Se | 
Eddy Hewerd—Mej. 7192 + Twe Ten Beker—Mercury Soe . | | - “ASTORIA. VERLAG 
ISN'T THIS sare THAN LOUIS JORDAN (DECCA) (Emil W. Maass) | 
WALKIN’ IN THE RAIN «0 MOORE SISTERS (SONORA) Vienna 
Rey Anthony—Senere 3037 * Buddy Clark—Col.* * EDIZIONI MUSICALI 
A || MARIO AROMANDO » 
WHAT MORE CAN 1 ASK FOR? ... Y AY AY AY MY SERENADE | shen : 
Guy Lemberde—Decce 23782 * Jock Melean—Coest $002 ; Proudly we present: 
oe TITO GUIZAR (MERCURY) |f|]\* IMPRESARIO RECORDS 
First release: 
LONG. LEGG’D LIZZIE | GLENN CAROW 
Renowned Concert Pianist 
#9462 #9458 
| BROWN DOTS (MANOR) The Warbling Flute A Ricksha Ride 


Professional Copies Available 


BROTHER BILL Address Inquiries to: 


WASHINGTON MUSIC BAZAAR 
THE STARDUSTERS (SWAN) 210 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1102) 


New York City 10, N. Y. 
B.M.1. and 


ALONG THE PINEAPPLE TRAIL ASCAP. Clarence 


JOHNNY (KAONOHI) PINEAPPLE (MERCURY) |I'! Top Tunes for Your Books 
An All-Time Favorite 


|| RYTVOG, INC. MUSIC PUBLISHERS {1} EXACTLY 


1585 Broadway, New York 19 ‘) 


INFLATION | — =| LIKE 


| | YOU CAN'T SEE THE SUN | YOU 
1947—Novelty—1947 | WHEN YOURE CRYIN’ Music by... 
By ALLAN ROBERTS and DORIS FISHER JIMMY McHUGH 
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Zeke Manners—RCA Victor Record No. 20-2013 - Recorded by | Shapiro-Bernstein 
) Moore Sisters—Sonora Record No. H7033 oer ae MONROE - - - Victor H 
Ai and THE CHARIOTEERS Columbia ay > Bato te for 1947 : 
se 
! THE PI . «ed - : 
| a ED PIPERS Capitol ‘a 6Let’s Put Our 
| EREDCAPS - -- .- .- Mercury ) ‘ 
i GEORGE TOWNE - - - - Sonora ‘4 Dreams Together 
+ d oth 
| The Ballad to Beat the Blues T HANK S i 
i Elton Britt—RCA Victor Record No. 20-2027 GEORGE SIMON. INC lu Prob oom Sense 
GOORGE OUSERT, Pret, ita, BAR Columbia: ELLIOTT LAWRENCE 
B O B M | L L E R y | N « ° 1619 Broadway ; 1520 No Highland | " — with more to follow — 
1619 Broadway, New York ||_New York 19 Hettywood 28 |] MEZA COM RL 
New York 19) N. ¥ 
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Wednesday, January 8, 1947 


Forty-first 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


VAUDEVILLE 243 
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Ever since John L. Sullivan and 
James J. Corbett found that it was 
easier to £0 from belly punches to 


laughs, fighters have been 
pelly taking to the 
theatre after 





their careers in 
the squared cir- 
cle’ were over. 
Jack Dempsey, 
Benny Leonard, 
Mickey Walker, 
Abe Attel, Tony 
Galento, Bob 


















From Punches to Punchlines 


By JOEY ADAMS 








pened?” I would ask. “Well, er, ah,” 
hesitated the champ, “I forgot my 
tights.” I tried to explain that he 
should never hesitate. “As soon as 
you hear ‘what happened,’ take one 
breath and say ‘I forgot my tights.’ ” 
We rehearsed that one gag for two 
weeks—a breath and “I forgot my 
tights.” 

The day before we were to open 
at the theatre, we were sitting in 








|; one 


+. a Olin and Jack 
‘ ' 
£ i Johnson were} 
& % sf some of the 
a greais of the 
Joey Adame ring who de- 
cided to floor people with jokes 


instead of their fists. Now they go 
a few rounds of drinks at the bar 
instead of the ring. 


Canada Lee became very success- 
ful as a legitimate actor after hang- 
ing up his gloves. Carl Brisson had 
72 ring battles and was light-heavy- 
weight-champ of Europe before he 
decided he would rather take singing 


lessons than give boxing lessons. 
The screen, radio, legitimate 

theatre, night clubs and vaudeville 

have been a lifesaver for many 


greats of the ring who left the‘ring | the 


broke after making a fortune in it. 


When a fighter is on top he gets| head off 


more phony propositions than 


“We go on in a few seconds, and 
|}you stroll in nonchalantly, I’m so 
inervous, I could scream at you, | 
|nothing seems to bother you.” 
“Nervous?” asked Tony quickly. 
|“I fought a guy called Barney Ross 
|for the lightweight championship of 
world. 20,000 peeple came to 
see us, Barney could knock your 
with a right or a left. 


| The 


Lindy’s enjoying a lox and bagel 
when two tables away a couple of 
agents were having a heated dis- 
cussion, “‘What happened?” asked 
of the 10%ers, “I forgot my 
tights,” screamed Canzoneri to the 
strangers. 

next morning I asked Tony 
to get to the theatre about two or 
three hours earlier, so that we could 
rehearse our act before we went on 


stage. One last going-over. I was 
there bright and early, but the 
champ. didn’t arrive until five 


minutes before the first act. 
“Aren't you nervous?” I screamed. 


4; Friends bet millions on me to win, 


chorine, Everybody wants a piece|] was getting $45,000 ard I slept for 
of them. A ring champ is a body of| four hours before the fight. Here 
steel completely surrounded by rel-|['m getting $1.25 per show, there are 
atives and hangers-on. The horses/12 people in the audience and no- 


take a few, the girls on the hip- 


parade take some, a few bad in- 
vestments and _ they’re’ through. 
When the champ’s brain becomes 


pregnant and he realizes what’s hap- 
pened, it’s too late. His ring career 
is finished and so is his money. 
Consequently, he takes to the stage. 


| The Old Swift and Armour | 








The funny part is, they usually 
become bigger hams than any of the 
actors they join. 

Tony Canzoneri, for instance, 
never kept a scrap book of any of the 
370 fights and 6 titles he held. His 
fame was spread on the front page 


of every newspaper in the world. 
Now he saves every line that’s 
written about his stage career. 


Max Baer and Maxie Rosenbloom 
are doing a clever act, but they 
are always fighting off-stage about 
who gets the best lines on-stage. If 
one of them uses a funny line in the 
act that goes particularly well, the 
other is bound to do it in the next 
show. Sometimes they get so mad 
at each other, they have to consult 
B.S. Pully for words to use against 
each other. 


So many of the ring greats have 
taken to the screen, Freddie Steele, 
Jackie Fields and Johnny Andrisano 
are some who made good in Holly- 
wood. Fidel La Barba, former fly- 
weight champ, is a successful writer 
on the Coast. 


Even Joe Louis, who was always 


as mum as the proverbial oyster, has | 
doctored his personality with doses | 


of showmanship and with a bit of 
tutoring by his friends, Rochester, 
Bill Robinson, Duke _ Ellington, 
Canada Lee and Count Basie, and 
has become a pretty good enter- 
tainer. Now, besides his prowess in 
the ring, the Brown Bomber slays 
em with . . . wisecracks. 

Of course, many fighters who 
Weren't at all capable on-stage have 
done the next best thing and opened 
night clubs or bars, Tony Galento, 
Kid Kaplan, Peter Herman, Abe 
Attel, Mickey Walker, Jack Sharkey, 
Bob Olin, Lew Tendler and Jack 
Dempsey are some of the ring im- 
mortals who went from dishing out 
eokings to dishing out drinks at the 

ar, 

Rl Canzy’s Lesson | 


It was a fighter who gave me my 
biggest stage lesson, never to be 
nervous. Tony Canzoneri and I were 
to break our act in at the Steinway 
Theatre in Astoria, It's an 800-seat 
house. We were to get $50 for the 
four day billing. We wanted to get 
the reaction of the audience before 
we used our names, 

Tony and I rehearsed for weeks 
but Tony had the habit of stretching 
Out a gag. The gag he had the most 
trouble with was the one about the 
time he walked in the ring and 
took off his robe, “Men howled and 
theered, kids screamed, women 
fainted,” said Tony. “What hap- 


| body 


can hurt me. What do 
want me to be nervous about?” 


you 


RIVIERA NITERY FOLDS 
UNTIL NEXT SPRING 


The Riviera, Ft. Lee, N. J., which 
filed a petition in bank- 
shuttered for the season 
after New Year's eve. Spot is slated 


recently 
ruptcy, 


l to reopen May 1 with a name show. 
Riviera, operated by Bill Miller, | 


after filing the bankruptcy petition, 
effected a settlement with the credi- 
tors allowing him to pay off 10% 
of his each 
Spot was bought early this year by 
Miller from its former operator Ben 
Marden for a sum reported to be 


indebtedness 


$750,000. Petition listed liabilities 
of $183,982 as against $27,500 in 
assets. 


month. | 


BERLE AVERS WEINGER 
HAS NO CAUSE FOR SUIT 


Murray Weinger, operator of the 
Copacabana, Fla., filed suit against 
Milton Berle in the N. Y. federal 
court Thursday (2) asking $250,000 
claiming Breach of contracf. Weinger 
filed shortly after the William Mor- 
ris agency, Berle’s handlers, notified 


him that the comic would be unable 
to keep his date at the Florida bis- 
tro, which was slated to start be- 
tween Feb. 1 and 10. Berle’s con- 
| tract was for four weeks and options 
at a $12,500 weekly guarantee plus 





a percentage of the gross over 
$50,000. 
However, William Morris agency 





claims that there is no basis for a 
suit inasmuch as the original con- 
jtract has a four-week cancellation 
| clause providing that Berle can step 
|! out in the event that a radio, film, 
o1 legit deal came along. Berle has 
been signed by the Milton Biow 
agency for an air show Starting 
March as replacement for the cur- 
rent Rudy Vallee airer. 


Weinger claims that inasmuch as 
| the show is to start in March, Berle 
| should play some part of his date. 
It‘s countered that the cafe dafe 
! would interfere with the prepara- 
tion of his radio show. 





Morris office spokesman stated 
| that Weinger was fully aware that 
| there was the possibility that he 
|x ould lose Berle to the airshow. As 
a result WM dispatched Sam Bram- 


ison, cafe department head to confer 


with Weinger in Florida. Bramson 
submitted several names including 
the Ritz Bros. and Eleanor 


las possible replacements. Weinger 
tentatively bought the Ritzes. The 
Ritz Bros. are not WM clients. Mor- 
ris office said that the entire proce- 
dure took place or an amicable 
basis, 

There is, however, the possibility 
that the suit may not reach court. 
Morris office has already confered 
with the American Guild of Variety 
Artists on the matter, which ruled 
that the cancellation clause was 
valid and there is no basis for the 
suit. It may forbid Weinger from 
proceeding further. 





_ 





Pat Harrington, Hyers 


Pat Harrington = and Frankie 
Hyers, who as a team made history 
lat the old Club 18 for their ability 
to heckle the patronage, are re- 
uniting after a separation of sev- 
eral years, 

Hyers is currently working at the 
Greenwich Village Inn, 
show with Nils T. Granlund. 





———————w 


Reuniting as Team 





' 


|Gehenna had 


Powell | take. 


Nitery Biz Falling Off To 
Just Normally Good 


New Year’s 


‘But Memories of Those Wartime ‘Every Night Is 


Eve’ Linger 


By ABEL GREEN 


Since Pearl Harbor, with the free- 
spending, wartime-enriched public 
ganging up on the niteries, just as 
they queue up at the Music Hall, it 
looked as if the _ saloonkeeper’s 
come to pass. AS a 
matter of fact it did. Thase four war 
years were certainly Happy Days 


in Dixie for everybody, and chiefly | —— 
the waiters. There’s no telling how | 
many apartment houses some of the | 


waitering crew now Nor how 
many bookies they made rich in the 
manner to which they were not ac- 
customed. 

There are fashions in everything, 
with slogans to match. At long last 
vou now hear people—who can af- 


own, 


ford it—say, “We almost wish for a | 


depression so that things come back 
to normal.” Because even now, de- 
ispite the fuzz being. off the peach, 
the inflationary spiral has sent din- 
ing-dancing-entertaining-out costs 
so high that two evils loom. One is 
that the joints must suffer, perforce, 
| because there just isn’t that kind of 
money around any more. The other 
|is that those who have the nocturnal 
|habit (by choice or for business 
reasons) 


“Was a time when a fin ($5) not 
only bought anybody a deluxe Paris- 
|style lunch but also was good for a 
|dinner, but try and get out under a 
sawbuck ($10) now,” as one Broad- 
wayite puts it. That’s the sum-and- 


' substance of it. 


~ Only Limited by Capacity | 
When Uncie Sam was taking part 
of the rap and war-enriched and 
or blacketeer dollars were on the 


|loose, because you could charge it 


off to the Government, the bistros 
were handicapped only by capacities. 


| Few discriminated. Even if they tried, 


Pes. Sap Oe 


their staffs virtually coerced them 
into cempromise on standards. As 
with the servant problem, the slogan 
about “be kind to our waiters; cus- 
tomers we can always get” worked 
both ways. The waitering crews 
seemed to sense they had _ their 


| bosses in a bit of a spot. 


Actually and literally this 
true in Florida where, with 
knowledge of an 8-12 weeks’ season, 
the boys were frankly on the take. 
Any of the bosses who wanted to 
take care of personal pals at ring- 


was 


‘side had to make sure they pour- 




















eo git 


Direction MCA 





GEORGIE PRICE 





find it’s just too tough to | 


afore- | 


boired their headwaiter and captains 
like any other moujik, or else. 

Actually the nitery field parallels 
ithe rest of show business. The nick- 
{elodeon is something out of the 
|mothballs—you now pay $1.50 for a 
| film. The nickel mag is a dime, The 
| $1.25 table d’hote is at least $5. And 
| SO it has been through the years. 


Evolution of Nite Life | 
The lobster palaces of reputed 
|Diamond Jim Brady days-—and Va- 


RIETY'’S ads will show you what sort 
|of a $3 de luxe dinner they used to 
, whip up for you at Mouquin’s, Stan- 
| ley’s, Reisenweber’s and Rector’s— 
| gave way to the cabarets. The cab- 
| arets were of the calibre of Maxim’s 
(Percy Elkeles) and Healy’s Golden 
Glades and the elaborate floorshows 
that Gus Edwards used to put on at 
|the Shelburne, Atlantic City, or the 
Hotel Martinique, N. Y. With Pro- 
\hibition came the 
speaks evolved an 


speakeasies. The 
intimate type of 
|sotto voce entertainment on the one 
| hand—Tommy Lyman, et al.—or the 
raucous, blatant entertainment of 
the Clayton, Jackson. & Durante, 
Texas Guinan, NTG school. 


Came repeal and the night club 
i was evolved. The niteries cashed in 
;on a buildup during Volsteadism by 
|conning the public with hidden 
charges. There was “no couvert” but 
| delusion, for obvious reasons, It 
|cornered sundry hidden charges, in- 
| flated prices for drinks food, favors, 
and the like. 

But all of it went out the window 
circa 1942-46. The same _ peasants 





who spurned Gimbel’s and Macy’s 
and bombarded Saks-5th Ave., and 
the wer-enriched Saks-5th Ave. 


regulars who suddenly’ discovered 
Bergdorf - Goodman, Bonwit’s and 
Hattie Carnegie, were paralleled in 





the popular entertainments. They 
|suddenly discovered money and 
|didn’t know what to do with it. 


Every Thursday-through-Sunday was 
\like New Year’s eve on Broadway. 
|War workers from Bridgeport and 
| Jersey came by taxi to legit 
idows and legit scalpers, 
| fabulous prices for theatre 
for the privilege of sitting 
front in their shirtsleeves. It 
a war world and a mad whirl. 
But, certainly, it all added up to 
Happy Days in Dixie. Turkeys did 
Pulitzer prize business. If you opened 
your mail there was a line waiting 
to get in. 


W in- 
paying 
tickets 
down 

was 





‘ Saloenatics Rampant | 





And the saloonacy mounted. If you 
didn’t “see” the maitre d’ at the tape 
you didn’t get in, or they gave you 
a ringside with the pro in the John. 
The waiter-captains could buy out 
their bosses in any one of those 
years if the boss got fresh, but it 
was too soft a touch. There was no 
question but that the waiters got 
more out of their jobs than did the 
management, 

This profligacy lingers. You almost 
stake as much in a joint as is the 
size of your check. And it’s some- 
thing which, even when thihgs ra- 
tionalize themselves, must redound 
to the benefit of the bistros. 

For, as has been traced above, 
what did come about through the 
segue from the lobster palaces +o 
the cabarets, to the speaks, to the 
nite clubs, is that the level of the 
public spending habits has been 
raised. And that’s all that is nec- 
essary. 

No longer is the cafe habit a 
luxury proposition. With the base 
of the potential market so widely 


enlarged, it is inevitable that the 
cafe business continues as a big 
business. 

When regulations and legislation 
started to gang up on the bistro 
bonifaces they wisely illustrated 


that their dollar contribution eclipses 
many another business. Money for 
food, liquor, entertainment; expendi- 
tures for taxes of all types put the 
nitery biz into important brackets. 

But the spiral must come down. 
Every key city will continue, of 
course, to have its key spots, be they 
the entertainment rooms attached to 
the leading hotels, the smart niter- 
ies, or the somewhat out-of-the-way 
spots which have attractions of one 
nature or another, be it gambling or 
anything else. 

The spiral will effect talent. The 

(Continued on page 244) 
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Loving Honey Davis Very Much, 
Or Those Capone Days in Dixie 





Nate Gross, Vet Chicago Newsman, Briefs His Beautiful Southern Belle on When 
Prohibition Was in Flower 


_-—_———-- 


By NATE GROSS 


(Chicago’s Town Tattler) 


Chicago. 

1 love Honey Davis very much; that’s why I want her to 
think I'm a big man. Honey is my tall and beautiful girl 
friend from Virginia—Reedville, to be exact. She comes 
a callin every once in a while and I show her the Windy 
City. She loves to see the tall buildings, the many parks 
and the wide beulevards. But mest of all she likes to hear 
stories about the people who live in Chicago and she wants 
to meet them. A real folksy girl, Honey Davis. 

“Chicago,” she says, “isn’t much different than Reedville. 
It's just got more peeple.” 

Honey is a mighty bright girl at that. Maybe she’s got 
something there, because my Chicago is “Main Street.” I 
like to think of my big city as a little city, where I know 
the mavor, the corner cop, the fellow who owns the bank, 
the haberdasher, the manager of the movie theatre, and the 
celebrity who comes to tewn. This is my Chicago and I 
want Honey to love Chicago because I love Honey. 

Yep, Heney is a real folks) girl, as I've said before, and 
she heard me say something about Al Capone, so she wanted 
to meet him. I told her she was at least 15 years too late 
for that. beeause Al is living in Florida these days, where 
he is more or less ill. 

“That's a shame,” says my little sweetheart of the south. 
“I sure would liked to have met him.” 

That's when I go into my timestep—when I can't deliver 
for Honey, and I must do something to make her think I'm 
a guy of substance. Yep, she’s got to think I’m a big man, 
you know. 

So I tell her about the old days—when she was a little girl 
and a thing called Prohibition used to blight this land. 

I tell her about actors who have come to my town, and 
the little role I played in their lives. Honey just loves to 
hear about actors. And you should see her smile. and see 
her eyes get round and shiny when I tell her what a big 
man I am. 


| Hy seorge’s Price 


Maybe Georgie Price made me tivink ef it when I intro- 
duced him te Honey. Years ago he was appearing at the 
Palace theatre. Some ef the Jocal “Benefit and Bulldoze” 
boys came a’ callin’, but these weren't friendly folk like you’d 
find in Reedville. No, these gentlemen were slightly on the 
swarthy side, and they were putting the ‘doze on Georgie 
to kick in a few leusy dollars for the benefit of a pal—their 
pa!—whe was in jail. After all, what's money? 

Georgie is a litiTe guy, and he’s got a lot of guts. He 
chased both ef them into the alley outside. but they were 
waiting there the next night when he closed, and really 
didn't have time to talk te them because he was im a hurry 
to catch a train. 

Georgie got stuck up. They took his week's pay from him 
—a couple of Gs er something—and there's a good stery that 


Standard Vaudeville Names In 


By JOE COHEN 


The standard vaudeville name, they're able to add considerably to | Carroll, O1 
who since the war worked theatres | their take. On a tour there is con- | 
only when a cafe date wasn’t avail- | siderable expense which comes off | Hutton was slated to do a personal | ard names sufficient to last until | 
able, is now returning to the four- | their income taxes. such as writers, /at the Golden Gate theatre, San 


a-day houses. The vaude bookers 


as he needs for any bill—and at 
fairly reasonable prices. That wasn't 
possible during the lush war years. 


travel, living expenses, new clothes. | Francisco, but it had to be called off | down to a bandshow policy because 
can now get as many standard acts’ Again the herculean salaries being! because of new picture commit- 


paid top stars make it possible for 
the stars to come out ahead. Many 


soes with this beeause Georgie chased them all the way 
down the alley. He wanted them te give him a buck for 
taxi fare so he could make the train. The “doze” boys got 
scared and outran Georgie. Their footwork was wonderful 
that night. 

Well. things get around and pretty soon actors are afraid 
to come to Chicago. Somebody is shaking them down. If 
they don’t contribute to the “Benefit and Bulldoze,” then they 
get a Mickey, or get chased out of town, or get beaten up. 
Georgie was let off easy. He only got stuck up . 

This is a good spot to pause and take a breath, but my 
Virginia girl friend wants me to go on. Personally I prefer 
continued stories. It assures you an audience next week. 
But my honeyed Honey has different ides. Anyhow, my story 
sounds pretty convincing even though she must, by this time, 
think I’m the village historian. So I go on. 


Johns’ Banjo Goes Kerplunk 
One day I go over to the Oriental theatre where a big guy 
—he’s over 6 fect—is the leader of the band. He was one of 
the crep of Paul Ash successors who came to that theatre 
and never made it. The man’s name was Brooke Johns, and 
if I remember rightly he played the banjo and had done a 
short stretch in the Ziegfeld Follies. 

The boys had been in to see him. All they wanted was a 
G or two. Nothing at all! After all, didn’t he want to be a 
big hit in Chicago? 

“Whoops,” says Brooke. “I heard about this and I never 
wanted to come to Chicago. I'm going to get out of here. 
AND PLEASE DON’T print any of this in the paper.” 

Well, that was his business. The story got into the paper 
anyway, and soon Brooke was on his way somewhere. I 
never heard of him again and it still wasn’t any of my busi- 
ness, until my “kid brother” got picked on. Well, he isn't 
exactly my kid brother, but it’s the same thing, when some- 
one tries to harm him. His name is Phil Harris and he's 
married to another friend of mine named Alice Faye, which 
makes him a pretty big man. (That makes two of us. By 
now Honey thinks I’m a pretty big man, too. Those magic 
Harris-Faye names, you know.) 

Well, Phil is playing the College Inn with pretty Leah 
Raye those days, and I still can’t figune out what used to 
bring me dewn there seo often—Phils very curly hair, or 
Leah's very pretty smile. Anyhow this night, Teddy Tod— 
my old sparring partner— and I are minding our own busi- 
ness, that is hoping Leah weuld smile our way at least once, 
when Phil comes to the table kind of pale and shaking. 
The “*doze boys” had been in. Phil was walking across the 
foyer when they grabbed him. He thought they wese seng- 
pluggers, which doesn’t exactly speak very well of the song- 
pluggers ef that day. 

“I'm very busy right now,” says Phil, and he was, because 








, toppers, such as Danny Kaye and see even more film personalities do- |z 
| Dick Haymes, were able to get $20,-| ing personals. Talk of a decrease in | 
| 000 against 50% of the gross. No! income taxes will 
| star has lost money on that kind of | for many to make a round of the | 
deal. Each had to pay off supporting | deluxers. Consequently, between the | Gamma Comtinued from page 243 
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the better outlook of personal ap- 


‘Virginia’ Judge Kelly Rules 

Back in the old days of vaudeville there was a mod- 
erately successful dance act. He was a little fellow about 
five foot three; and she was his wife. One day he came 
home proudly wearing a derby hat, 

“Where did you get that terrible hat?” 

“It's a derby, dear. You know, like Walter C. Kelly 
wears?” ; 

“You're too short to wear a derby. It makes you look 
about three feet high!” 

“But Walter C. Kelly always wears a derby.” 

“You look terrible!” 

“Walter C. Kelly said I look good in it.” 

“Yeah—and where does Walter C. Kelly get off telling 
you what to wear?” 

“Dear—Walter C. Kelly is next to closing.” 
—George Burns 





he was on his way to memorize 14 more verses of “That's 
What I Like About the South.” 

“We're pretiy busy, too,” they said, grabbing a handful of 
hair or something and turning Philsie around. “Now we’, 
got a pal in the penitentiary and we're taking up a 
collection. You're down for so much—SEE.” 


ve 


little 


| Charlie to the Rescue . | 


Well, Phil always could talk himself out of anything, and 
if he had been sure who they did or did not connect with, 
he’d of taken care of them himself. But he had heard of 
this sort of thing in Chicago and didn't like it. So I told him 
not to worry, but to come with me after he was through 
working. It was during the early hours of the morning we 
entered the famed Midnight Frolies Cafe on 22d street—long 
since burned te the ground. My friend Charlie was there. 
For 20 years, whenever I've been in trouble o1 
sage advice, I've gone to my friend Charlie 

Charlie and the boys liked Phil. They wondered who was 
using the ‘deze racket on him, because the ringleader of the 
mob that used to do it, Joe Fiore, had been killed in an 
automobile accident just a short time before. So Charlie 
called in Cherry Nose, and Sath and Raiph and Mike 
few other fellow 


needed some 


and a 
and told them to spread the gospel. The 
gospel was that Phil Harris was related to the “Big Fellow” 
(which he wasn’t anymore than he’s my kid brother) and 
the guys who tried to take him had better leave town. The 
big fellow, of course,.was Al Capone, who must of endorsed 
Charlie’s orders, because pretty soon every handbook, cigar 
storé, poolroom, restaurant and hotel lobby in the Loop gets 
the word: 

“The big fellow is plenty mad at those guys who pushed 
Phil Harris around.” 

Every night when Phil got on the bandstand in the College 
Inn he was covered by one of the boys from the south side. 
Even Charlie came in and took his turn as a guard. Then 
one night he told Phil that everything was alright—that 
they'd found the "doze boys, and they had copped a plea. 

They certainly copped a plea, alright. They vere seen 
with bandaged heads and tattered clothing leaving town fast 
one day, and they never came back. Charlie set himself up 
as the protector of actors in Chicago and if you ask any of 
them frem Harris te Sinatra they'll say: “God bless tim.” 
That was the end of that sort of stuff in Chicago. 

Well, Honey thinks I'm a pretty big man after that long 
story. But somehow I think I missed in telling it, somewhere 
along the line. The guy she wants to mee now is my friend 
Charlie, the handsome grey-haired silver fox, whe'll only 
smile and tell her she’d better marry me. 

She's certainly wonderful, my girl Honey Davis, but if 
Charlie tells her to marry me, she’d better de it, or she'll 
find out who really is the big man in my town. 











make it feasible | 


Nitery Biz 








| Others taking to the road on va-| Pearances from film headliners, the |‘ concede it. It's better to work at 
| ried types of deals include Kathryn | Vaude booker finds himself in a rosy | $400 than lay off at $850. When Joe 


Grayson, Johnnie Johnston, John | Situation, 
ga San Juan, Joan Leslie, 
Mickey Rooney and others. Betty 


A house like Loew’s State, N. Y., 
has bought itself a bundle of stand- 


Frisco held out for $1,500 a week in 
vaudeville, years ago, everybody in 
show business knew he would have 


Bookers are hopeful that 1947 will | in heavily for personalities, 





| March. The pitband houses tied 


| of the stage architecture are now 
able to buy cheaper bands and go 
inas- 





much as the accent is off the orches- 





Not that prices have dropped to 
any censiderable degree, but acts 
arent pressing for stratospheric 
takes, and once in a while a booker 
can get a price decrease when offer- 
ing an act a string of dates. 

The factor mainly responsible for 
the trek back to the flesh houses is 
the decline in nitery trade. During 
the boom years, when the boniface 
had only to open his doors to entice 
biz, performers were able to demand, 
and get, as high as $3,500 even 
though they weren't in the name 
category. Today, many in that class | 
are having difficulty getting their 
former salaries in cafes. Even if 
some could, it’s doubtful that many | 
would want to take important en- 
gazements in niteries. A cafe during 
a decline is one of the greatest indi- 
cators of the_extent of an act's b.o. 
draw. Playing to empty tables won't 
help a performer’s salary. 

Consequently, they're seeking 
vaude engagements while the heat’'s 
on. In a vaudery they can blame 
the picture, weather and other items | 
—which won’t apply in nitery. 
| Names Bolster Vaude | 


As far as names are concerned, 
the vauder is in the strongest posi- 
tion in years. The decrease in film 
production because of the jurisdic- 
tional strike has caused many film- 
sters to take to the deluxers. Not 
only are they getting the benefits of | 
a vaude tour by permitting the pub- | 
lic to get a gander at them. bu! 








SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM 


NAN BLAKSTONE 


tras. 


With return of standard turns. 
quality of vaude bills has been 
| steadily improving at no price in- 
crease to bookers. The talent buyers 
feel that this condition will last for 
some time even if cafe business 
makes a strong comeback. Enough 
new acts have come up in recent 
years to insure a steady supply for 
| vauderies, 


| Enlist AGVA’s Aid In 
Benefits for Miami Hosp 


Miami Beach. 
The American Guild of Variety 
Artists has been asked to cooperate | 





in the founding of the proposed | 
| Mt. Sinai hospital here, which will 

have a ward available for AGVA 

‘egg se Campaign will open with 
a dinner at Lou Walters’ Latin! 
| Quarter, Palm Island, Jan. 13 plus a 
series of cocktail parties at various 
clubs and restaurants following. A 
benefit performance is also planned 
during the campaign. 
Prospectus calls for 50% of the 
«| Proposed hospital's capacity to be 
| devoted to charity and semi-charity 
| patients. 

Committee working on the venture 
|has wired Matt Shelvey, AGVA na- 
‘tional administrator, for his ap- 
proval of Guild members’ participa- 

ton in the project 


| fickle” 


been smarter to have kept working 


/40 weeks a year at $750 (which he 


could have gotten regularly) than 
the occasional $1,500, which only 
happened when some act cancelled 
at the Palace. (When this event ac- 
tually happened, and the zany Frisco 
stuttered, “You s-s-s-ee, th-th-they 
had to c-c-cOme to m-m-me,” it was 
a good intra-trade laugh, but the 
laugh was mostly on Joe.) 


Back to Basic Values ) “| 


Certainly as things stand now the 
element of basic values assert them- 
selves stronger than ever. If you're 
a Sinatra, Joe E. Lewis, Tucker, 


_Hildegarde, Berle, Thomas and the 


like you'll continue te get that top 
coin, perhaps even more so on per- 
centage, but the fuzz is off the peach 
and things are normalizing. 

A waiter who cracks about a 10% 
tip that “maybe you need this more 
than I do” not only will get a punch 


| in the nose from the customer, but 


fired—and deservedly. And without 
any of those other hazards. When 
white-on-white shirts, cabbies who 
don’t grouse if you want them to 
drive to Brooklyn, steaks at under 
$3; managements which revive those 


, oldie alibis “well, it’s always slow on 


Mondays , .. the rain hurt us last 
night . . . those college kids are 
when some of these things 
come back you'll know we're back to 
normal, We're on the way. 

The optimistic note, of course, is 
that having exposed so many thou- 





, Sands of people to the luxury items 
/as in the war years, and with their 


appetites whetted by a free-spending 
buck of a lush period, it does create 
a reservoir for future spending. 
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Peter Lind Hayes 
Top New Nitery 
Star of the Year 


Peter Lind Hayes is the newest 
cafe. personality, although basically 
of vaudeville timber, having grown 
up with his mother, For years he 
was associated with the nitery and 
vaudeville activities of his mother, 
vet performer Grace Hayes. He's 
already set to follow in the footsteps 
of Danny Kaye and Danny Thomas, 
who became stellar film and radio 
comedians following their nitery 
training. 

The 1947 upcomers look to be Sid 
Caesar, just opened at New York’s 
Copacabana, and Vic Damone, new 
crooner at La Martinique, N. Y. 
These two spots have been particu- 
Jarly fruitful of new names. Jan 
Murray and Harvey Stone came to 
attention at the latter, and Hayes 
at the Copa, which is otherwise the 
capital of Joe E. Lewis’ N. Y. activi- 
ties. 

The boxoffice names in the saloon 
circuits continue to be Hildegarde, 
Sophie Tucker, Jean Sablon, Tony 
Martin, Frank Sinatra, Charles 
Trenet, Edgar Bergen, Jane Froman, 
Jaekie Miles, Georgie Price, Victor 
Borge, The Hartmans, Russell 
Swann, Dwight Fiske, the DeMarcos 
among others. Sinaira and Bergen 
took flyers into the niteries to fulfill 
old commitments. 

A personality highlight of the 
year occurred when Phil Silvers 
carried on at the Copa, sans Rags 
Ragland, with Frank Sinatra as the 
foil on the preem night. Ragland 
was to have played the date with 
Silvers. He died a few days before. 
Sinatra carrying on for Ragland 
made for one of those memorable 
poignant evenings. 

The moxie of Jimmy Savo is an- 
other 1946 outstander. He’s making 
a signal comeback despite amputa- 
tion of his leg. 


Berle’s Boff 


The Copa as the No. 1 spot for 
comedians was chalienged signally 
by the extraordinary click of Milton 
Berle at the Carnival, grossing $3,- 
000,000 for. Nicky Blair’s spot and 
deigging down $400,000 for his share 
in a marathon 44-week engagement 
which called for $7,500 weekly guar- 
antee and overages above $42,000. 








‘ With the spot hitting $50,000 weekly 


and better, Berle’s share was fre- 
quently over 10G a week. Olsen & 
Johnson, making their nitery debut, 
are incumbent at $10,000 weekly 
guarantee. 

On the subject of the Copa, 59 
showgirls have gone from Monte 
Proser’s spot into pictures, including 
Martha Stewart (Mrs. Joe E. Lewis), 
who alternated away from a 20th- 
Fox contract into the ingenue lead 
of the just-closed “Park Avenue,” 
Broadway musical; Lucille Bremer, 
Adele Jergens, Jane New, June Ally- 
son, among others. 

The Embassy Club, N. Y., inciden- 
tally has Charles Trenet, French 
chanteur, returning after making 
good impact. Trenet, with a song- 
writing and recording rep in his 
Native France, is the nearest rival 
to Sablon in the Gallic sweepstakes, 
although Chevalier, Lucienne Boyer 
and Edith Piof are due over and the 
Swiss-French Rene Paul and the 
Parisian Daisy Daix are recent added 
Starters. 
; Another personality highlight of 
46 was Joe Louis emulating Jack 
Dempsey and other pugilistic greats 
by going into the cafe business, with 
a big spot in Harlem that draws a 
mixed crowd. 


Jack O’Boyle Quits MCA: 
Anderson Added to Staff 


Retrenchment policy continues at 
Music Corp. of America, Jack 
0 Boyle of the MCA concert division 
resigned last week. No successor 
Named, 

This is the second resignation in 

CA during the last two weeks. 
Lyle Thayer, co-head witth Eames 
Bishop of the MCA Beverly Hills 
Office left two weeks ago. 

MCA, however, added one agent to 





the small band department. Roy | 
There’s a certain personal intimacy 


Anderson, a recent law-school grad- 


uate, was hired to assist George 
Walker, . 


assignment, 


Carnival, Zanzibar, N.Y., 
Primping for New Shows 


Two large N. Y. niteries shuttered 
temporarily after New Year's eve 
for refurbishing. The Carnival 
closes for a week to get the spot 
in trim for the Olsen and Johnson 
show bowing Jan. 9, while the Zan- 
zibar closed after Thursday (2) for 
an elaborate overhauling, during 
which time it will undergo a change 
of decor to suit its new tag, Vanity 
Fair, 

Latter spot will reopen around 
Jan. 28 with a show including 
Gertrude Niesen, Jan Murray and 


The first National convention of the American Guild 
of Variety Artists, set for after the turn of the year 
in Chicago is, of course, the big event with which 
AGVA will start the coming year. But it is not the 
only one. Right after the convention we will under- 
take a fourfold program of advancement in the con- 
ditions of the variety profession, including a drive for 
a general 20% increase in the minimums of night club 





Hal Leroy, with Donn Arden doing 
the production. Meanwhile, the 
Negro shows policy in effect at the 
Zanzibar will move to site formerly 
occupied by the Ole South. Spot 
will be labeled the New Zanzibar. 


in both spots. 


Nitery History 
Repeats Itself 


By SOPHIE TUCKER 
Chicago. 





to top it off Prohibition popped in 
and that killed it all, and the speak- 
easies flourished. Bosses. didn’t real- 
ize the parade was all over when 
the war ended. 

Here we are in 1946-47—World 
War II is over—and the same thing 
is happening again, only it’s a new 
set of bosses. Those of the first war 
have forgotten the slump of that 
time, and the new bosses don’t know 
how to take it now. 

In the first war slump there 
weren't the high priced salaries paid 
to performers. The new element of 
bonifaces, in playing the competition 
game, themselves skyrocketed prices 
so high—now they don’t know how 
to handle the situation. They boosted 
salaries so high in clubs and made 
so much money too, that now that 
the shoe pinches, the performers 
will suffer, First, many spots will 


have to close. Second, salaries will 
have to come down. 


From my point of view of con- 
ditions today, top names, and only 
those who are a draw in clubs, will 
still be able to command top sala- 
ries during this trying period. For 
how long I can’t say, but we all 
top-salaried troupers will have to 
cut salaries to keep clubs open. 


There’s no question that the con- 
tinuous amount of strikes through- 
out the country is having the same 
effect Prohibition did in post-World 
War I as regards the clubs. 


Never in World War I was there 
so much money made and spent as 
in War II. Never have I seen such 
a mixed crowd of people in night 
clubs. But the reaction as of now 
in the niteries is simple. Customers 
henceforth will only go to the spots 
where they get the best for their 
money. My recent Chez Paree 
(Chicago) engagement is the best 
proof I can offer. Chicago has 
some very very fine night clubs— 
the Rio Cabana, Latin Quarter, 
Colissimo’s, and many others. All 
have fine shows, fine entertainers, 
but the best buy is at the Chez 
Paree. First, always the best food 
in town. A top name invariably has 
great performers surrounding him or 
her. The same goes for New York, 
at the Copa, Latin Quarter, Carnival. 
Outside of those four spots in N. Y. 
and Chicago everybody is crying 
the blues. Business is off 35 to 45%. 

The big spenders of black market 
days are over. The free spenders 
are all drawing in their reins, 
waiting, hoping for big business to 
come back again. It’s going to be 
the “survival of the fittest,” with 
clubs and cafes as in life. 


The few newcomers during the 
war will have to spend money and 
buy fresh material to prove their 
value today, as a draw, and will 
have to learn to make friends 
wherever they play. Performers 
must learn anew in night clubs that 
you just can’t do your act and run 
out to see a picture or play gin. 
You've got to cultivate the customer, 





so he’ll come back and see you the 
next time you play the town. 


a customer feels for the performer 


This is his first showbiz | that you only find in a night club. 


And that must be cultivated, 


Franklyn Hughes is doing the decor | 


After World War I, every cafe | 
and night club cried the blues, then | 


choruses and some classes of principals, establishment 
of the six-day-week for choruses in traveling shows, 
correction of the unpleasant dressing-room situation 
| in the majority of niteries and some theatres, and the 
franchising of club date bookers and line producers. 
| That is not all we contemplate for the year 1947, but 
it is enough, I believe, to provide a pretty good picture 
| of where AGVA is going as the year comes to a close. 

The forthcoming Chicago convention represents, for 
AGVA, the boundary between struggle and achieve- 
ment, between youth and maturity. We began life 
on the basis of a grant of power from the Four A’s 
and remained under its control. As this is written, the 
Four A’s is returning our autonomy because we have 
grown big enowgh, stable enough and_ successful 
enough to take our place as an independent member 
of the system of shew business unions, able to run 
our own affairs and contribute to the entertainment 
industry and profession like other affiliates of the 

Associated Actors and Artistes of America. 

With the return of our autonomy comes the obli- 
gation to establish AGVA in the usual manner, witha 
constitution, by-laws and elected officers. The promul- 
gation of all three will be the main business of the 
convention. 

Chicago was chosen as the convention city because 
only by the staging of the meeting there would it be 
possible to obtain a democratic attendance. Chicago 
is the city where more AGVA members from different 
parts of the United States and different degrees of pro- 
fessional standing can be found at any one time than 
encountered in any other city in the country. Thus, an 
AGVA meeting in Chicago is bound to find at first 
hand a large and representative cross-section of the 
membership. Moreover, any other AGVA members 
anywhere in the country may come to the convention. 
All members in good standing who will be present at 
| the convention will be given convention credentials 
and will have the right to vote on convention matters 
on the basis of one vote per member on each matter. 
I believe that in a union with a membership of which 
the majority is migratory, it is impossible to hold a 
convention on any other basis than the above, L.e., 
personal participation by members who happen to be 
in or come to the convention city. Although the pro- 
posed constitution stipulates there must be at least 250 
| in attendance at the convention, the probability is that 
many» more will be present. 
| AGVA’s 45-Man Directorate | 

The adoption of the constitution, now being pre- 
pared, will be the first order of convention business. 
The next one will be election of a i5-man National 
Board of Directors, to serve without compensation, 
and the election of a nominating committee to name a 
convention slate to run for the National offices: Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary and 
Treasurer, all non-salaried »ositions. The constitution 
provides for the naming of other nominees by petition 
of the membership-at-large, if the members so decide. 
The voting will be by ballot, at the convention or by 
mail referendum among the membership-at-large, if 
it is so decided at the convention. 

The position I now hold, by appointment of the 
Four A’s in 1943, will be eliminated. It will be replaced 
by a National Directorship, the incumbent of which is 
to be appointed by the Board of Directors. Between 
conventions, the National Director, working out of the 
National office, will be the day-to-day operating head 
of the union, subject to the Board of Directors. The 
Board must meet at least semi-annually, but may con- 
vene at special meetings as necessity requires. The 

















Return of Full Autonomy to AGVA 
Cues Busy Agenda For Union In “47 


By MATT SHELVEY 
(National Director of American Guild of Variety 
Artists) 


Board may also call special conventions, as may the 
members by petition. 

The third piece of major convention business will be 
the formulation of a set of by-laws by the National 
Board of Directors and its adoption by those in at- 
tendance. The by-laws, as in all unions, will supple- 
ment the constitution. 

One of the results of the convention will be the 
final elimination of the local as an institution in AGVA 
and its replacement by the branch. When I assumed 
my present duties in 1943, AGVA sti-l1 had numerous 
locals. Because this is a union of migratory members 
and because one of the major failings of AGVA up to 
that time was the sectionalism and the narrow view- 


point existing in locals, we began to model ourselves 
after the setup of the Actors’ Equity Association, 
where offices in given cities are branches of the 


National office, not locals. We have successfully proved 
that branches of the National office operate on a Na- 
tional basis, with a National viewpoint, and under 
National regulations. Hence the branch system will 
be established completely at the convention and the 
last remaining locals (Chicago, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh) changed to the new role. 





| Drive to Up Minimum Scales } 

Following the convention, AGVA will launch its 
program for the start of 1947 indicated above. First 
and foremost, will come a drive to raise basic mini- 
mum wages for all chorus and show girls, except those 
working in Class A DeLuxe niteries (scale: $125 for 
principals, $75 for chorus), AGVA also will make the 
same demands for principals in Class B spots (scale: 
$75 for principals, $45 for chorus) and Class C places 
(scale: $60 for principals, $38.5u for chorus). Though 
regarded as principals, the leaders of chorus groups 
will come in under wage drive where it applies. We 
are considering, at present, whether we will broaden 
the 20% demand to include principals in Class A clubs 
(scale: $85 for principals, $50 for chorus). 

The scales shown above are the lowest minimums 
for each class of establishment. It should be noted, 
however, that in 50% of the Class A spots the chorus 
girls get a contractual minimum of $65, and in half the 
Class B places $50. 

Our wage program also contemplates improvements 
in the conditions of chorines in traveling shows, who 
now receive $50 for a seven-day week. We propose 
to drive for $60 for a six-day week in all traveling 
shows not under contract at present. There are five 
contract-carrying traveling shows about which we can 
do nothing, of course, until the present contracts ex- 
pire. The scale for principals in such shows will 
remain at $100 minimum and up. 

While our wage program will be motivated by the 
present rise in the cost of living, as it is with other 
unions in the cou.try, I went to make one thing clear: 
ve will not press our demand for a 20% increase in 
those cases where investigation shows that application 
of this demand will result in closings. 

Next, we will go gunning after the detestable dress- 
ing-room situation prevailing in 60% of the night 
clubs and 10% of the theatres (these mostly the indie 
houses). We recognize that the limited space of night 
clubs makes good facilities impossible in many in- 
stances, but we regard it as nothing more than gross 
negligence and indifference toward the welfare of 
their employees when night club owners permit filthy 
latrines, dirty or useless washing facilities, rooms 
where male and female members of the cast both 
have to change in dressing rooms in one part of the 
house, and lavatories somewhere else, and similar con- 
ditions. Improvements can be made immediately in 
fully half of the clubs and theatres by doing nothing 
more than simple cleaning, painting and repairing 
jobs. In other cases more severe measures may be 
necessary. We do not intend to be unreasonable, but 
we will insist on at least a minimum of comfort and 


(Continued on page 246) 





























JERRY O'LEARY and BOB EVANS 


Exclusive Management: EZ KEOUGH 
203 N. Wabash, Chicago, IIb. 


|Musicians’ Union Pulls 
Band at Mardi Gras, N.Y., 
On Tardy Payoff Rap 


Musicians were pulled out of the 
Mardi Gras restaurant, N. /Y., 
Wednesday (1) by Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Union claiming tardy payments to 
its members demanded that Harry 
Finklestein, spot’s operator, pay 
salaries in advance. As a re.ult, 
club is running as a straight eatery. 

Mardi Gras is reported to have 
been bought by Ben Harriman who 
claims he has given Finklestein no- 
tice to vacate early this month and 
will occupy the spot himself. He 
hasn't decided the policy or new 
name of the spot, 


Meanwhile, it’s reported that 
Harriman, who also operates ithe 
Aquarium and Metropole, will drop 
the Aquarium, as lease has been 
taken over by a cafeteria concern. 
Harriman denied this, declaring that 
he still has Gene Krupa and Louis 
Prima slated to play this spot, and 
intends to remain open indifinitely. 











Lou Heltz signed for two weeks 
|at the Town Casino, Buffalo, start- 
jing Jan. 30. 
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Forty-first 


VARIETY _ Anniversary 





London Niteries Yen Shows | 











Return of 











4 i oO Augment Bands and Booze aacenty; such as separate facilities for male and fe- 


By HARRY REGENSBERG + 


London. 
London is spending $200,000 per 


week on its night life, which is not | 


hay in any country’s money. 


This is especially important a: | 
sidering that London no longer has | 
the number of visitors it had during | 


the wartime, when there were so 
many Americans stationed here. 

London’s night life can be divided 
into three classes, They are (1) the 
hotels and restaurants (2) the night 
clubs, and (3) the Bottle Party 
Clubs. 

The first is headed by the Savoy, 
still looked upon as the best spot 
in town, where the socialites mingle 
with film and show celebs. The 
Dorchester is next, with Grosvenor 
House, Berkeley hotel, Hatchett's, 
Bagatelle, Mirabelle, Quaglino S, 
Hungaria, Potomac and Cafe Anglais 
in that order. 


The night clubs are Ciro’s club 
and Les Ambassadeurs, with the 
furmer still the name spot 

Bottle clubs are headed by the 


“490.” with the Orchid Room a good 





‘CONVENTIONS CONTINUE 
TO HYPO BIZ IN A.C. 


Atlantic City. 


More than 150 meetings or indus- | 
‘trial exhibits have been scheduled | o¢ this it is a fact that many Class A and Class B 


' male performers. 


‘| The ‘Mixing’ Question Again —_| 








Some time ago, AGVA changed the earlier rule for- 
| bidding “mixing” between performérs and customers, 
| It was found in practice that a voluntary basis was 
| better, that is, the performer could mix if it was his 
or her own free choice. But AGVA has never re- 
laxed its edict against compulsory mixing and in spite 


for Atlantic City’s off-season period | clubs, and fully 80% of the Class C places, still force 


of 1947, 
draw from 1,000 to 25,000 delegates 
each. Meets will hypo amusement 
ad hotel activity. 

Largest meeting here so far will 
be the Imperial Shrine convention 
May 25-29, which will bring 25,000 
to the city. Secon! largest is the 
American Medical Assn, June 9-13, 
with 15,000 delegates in attendance. 

The 1947 season gets under way 
officially Monday (6) when the 
Housewares show opens for six days 


in the City auditorium with 7,000 on | 


hand. Other. big meetings scheduled 
for January are the National Food 
Brokers Assn. (12th); the National 
Canners Assn. for six days opening 
the 19th, and the American Economic 
Assn., Jan. 23-26. 


with 33 of them slated to | 


| their female performers to mix socially with patrons. 
The Class C roadhouses, lying outside cities and towns, 
are the most persistent and vicious violators of this 
rule, !infortunately, there have been too many times 
when members failed to report violations until it was 
too late to apply remedies. In 1947, however, we will 
increase our staffs and they will be charged with 
policing larger areas and obtaining greater observance 
of the no-compulsory mixing rule. AGVA is ready 
to put an end to this undignified, unnecessary practice 
| once and for all. I ask our members to give us their 
help in this by notifying the nearest office at once if 
| they are required to mix. 
In the coming year we intend to bring both the 
| line producers and the club date bookers into our 
| “Rule B” and franchise system. “Rule B” is the set 
| of regulations under which agents and bookers op- 
| erate. We will*put both of the new groups under 
variations of “Rule B” and will require them to be 
franchised. The line producers, moreover, will be 


} 


second. Next come the Embassy, required to post cash bonds with us. We have given 

the Astor, Cocoa-Nut Grove, oper- | © | them protection for several years, without obligation 

ated by a former American per- | | to themselves, by obtaining large enough cash bonds 

former Diana Ward, the Milroy, the | ot Be IS 0 ps | from night club and theatre operators to.cover the 
; 


Cabaret Club, where the food and 
drink is of the finest, with best floor 
shows in tewn, and still the hangout 
of nobility who like plenty of liquor, 
the Windermere, the Florida, the 
Nut House, reopened recently by Al 
Burnett, and before the war a 
famous hangout of Americans, and 
Murray’s. 

All these spots rely on drink and 
dancing for most of the fun. Only 
ones providing some entertainment 
are. besides the aforementioned 


Cabaret Club, Quaglino’s, the Orchid 


(very occasionally), Berkeley, the 


Nut House and Murray’s. 
Most important event in London 
night life is the opening of the 


EL aE — 


Weep at Eve Biz 


Hollywood. 


Los Angeles area bistro owners 
| all are crying blues after “back-to- 
| normal” New Year’s, which was 


| good but not as hefty as the war 
| boom business. Most spots had ca- 
| pacity but liquor buying ebbed due 
| to stiff warnings by both sheriff and 
police chief who had extra patrols 


| looking for drunk _ drivers. 


| Mostly business men and pre-Rose 
| Bowl collegers were out with spend- 


| ing not as free as in recent years. 


Nightingale, a new and very exclu- |Crowds by and large were better 


sive nitery, in Berkeley Square, 
sometime in January, by Eustace 
Hoey, one of the foremost night 
club operators, whose knowledge of 
London night life is practically un- 
limited. Spot will hold 275 with in- 
vitation holders to be judiciously 
scrutinized. Hoey expects to have 
two bands playing his latest spot 
with regular nightly cabaret. ne 
| Name Bands | 


~~ Restaurants, as well as clubs, have 
their regular bands, most important 
being Bert Ambrose at Ciro’s, Car- 
roll Gibbons at the Savoy, Lew 
Stone at the Embassy, Harry Roy at 
the Astor, Edmundo Ros at the 
Bagatelle, Harry Parry at the Poto- 
mac, and Chappie D’Amato, who was 
with Jack Hylton in the days when 
he was stick-wielding, at Hatchette’s. 

Biz is good everywhere, but cus- 
tomers are getting tired of continu- 
ous drinking and dancing, and are 








| dressed and better behaved, how- 
| ever, with less frantic hilarity ob- 
| served. 
| Understood practically every 
jnitery in town is on block, at nifty 
prices, but there are no _ takers. 
'Bonifaces would unload for good 
)sum but are not shuttering as yet. 
| Report circulated that many niteries 
| would blackout after New Year's 
| but so far all staying open, despite 


j wawal post holiday skid. 





Nagie Ankles WM Agcy 


Harold Nagle of the William Mor- 
ris agency cocktail department re- 
signed last week. This is the sec- 
ond recent resignation in the Morris 
music sector. Alvin Geiler left the 


agency several weeks ago. 

Nagle, a former bandleader, has 
been with the Morris office for about 
His plas are indefinite. 











a year. 


complaining of the lack of floor | 3 


shows. 


In the case of Bottle Parties, the | 


Government will not grant permits 
for the importation of foreign talent. 
Difficulty of hotels and clubs is they 
are not allowed to use talent 
brought over for vaudeville. Which 


means that the usual “doubling” is | 


not permitted, with result that it 
would make it very expensive for 


these to import acts for themselves | 


alone. 
Future prospects of Loncon night 


life is that it’s becoming a dull affair | 


until controlled prices of meals and 
extension hours are waived. 


This must eventually affect the | 


big tourist invasion which the Gov- 
ernment is fully expecting and try- 
ing to bodst. Unless restrictions are 
removed, expectations are unlikely 
to be fulfilled. 


ing Night and Near Year’s Eve, are 
not sufficient to induce manage- 
ments to offer extra entertainment. 

Hoey states that he has intimated 
to the Government that unless better 
night facilities are granted next 
year, such as the permitting of im- 
portation of acts from America and 
the Continent under pre-war condi- 
tions, and the consuming of liquor 
after 11 p.m., American visitors will 
pass up London next year, siaying 
as long as is absolutely necessary 
for their business and rush off to the 
Continent where all amenities, such 


as food, drink and elaborate floor | 


shows are awaiting them. 

Which means that the much 
sought-after American dollars will 
be spent on the Continent, not in 


London as some Governiment s~okes-| Both ef these hor kings were arranged by HARRY KILBY 
4 es , ere f 7 £ , of GEN- 
ERAL ARTISTS CORP. and HARRY GREEN, Personal Representative. 


men seem to expect. 


Occasional exten- | 
sion nights, such as Christmas, Box- | 


| 
| 


i 


| 





engagement January isi in the Cot 
York, and are scheduled to return 
)} April. 


salaries of chorines hired, originally, by line-producers. 

Now these men and offices will have to put up their 
| own bonds in addition to cover the interim period 
| between hiring of chorines and presentation of the 
| product. 


| The club date field is one we let alone during the 
years when we were establishing ourselves in other 
divisions of the variety industry. Now, we believe, 
the time has come to bring stable conditions into this 
related and lucrative field. A new “Rule B” covering 
the special conditions peculiar to the club date busi- 
ness will be drawn up, and agents and offices who are 
in that business exclusively will be obliged to live 
up to it. We will provide for such matters as proper 
| rehearsal time, observance of bookings made, time of 
' going on and off at a ciub date show, etc. 


Full Autonomy to AGVA 


——— Continued from page 


« Wednesday, January 8, 1947 


further activities by our union, and I trust that we 
shali be able to improve our record ef success, But, 
in closing, I should like to look backwards over the 
road we have traveled and single out a few of the 
accomplishments of AGVA which have brought us to 
the point where we are now grown up enough to run 
ourselves, to have a constitution and by-laws, a set 
of officers, membership participation, stable finances 
with no unpaid obligations, conventions, and all the 
other attributes of a mature union. 
of the things AGVA has done iu the last few years: 





' 


| _Luacky 13—Looking Backwards | 


1. Led the successful fight against the ruinous 30% 
night club tax, helped induce the Government to cut 
it to 20%. 

2. Eliminated the free “celebrity night” appearances 
and established a system of cash bonds in advance to 
guarantee payment for such appearances. 

3. Set up a cash security bond system for perform- 
ers in niteries, to insure payment of wages 
closings or other emergencies occur. 

4. Stabilized working conditions through basic min- 
imum agreements providing protection to members on 
the job in regard to hours, rehearsals, wages, com- 
missions, number of shows, rights and privileges of all 
concerned. 

5. Set up a Death Benefit Fund to provide minimum 
burial costs of members. 

5. Negotiated a contract with the major vaudfilm 
chains, now in its final stages of discussion, to curtail 
the maximum number of shows required of perform- 
ers without additional payment. 

7. Brought about the six-day week for chorus lines 
in all night clubs and simultaneously raised their 
minimum wage standards. 

8. Put a quick and final stop to the so-called “mati- 
nee” nitery show when this new wrinkle appeared, 

9. Established, once and for all, the principle of play 
or pay as far as variety performers are concerned. 

10. Worked out a standard contract form establish- 
ing the rights and duties of agents, owners and per- 
formers. 

11, Proved that claims of performers, owners and 
agents could and would be collected. 

12. Set up a franchise system requiring agents and 
bookers to agree, in writing, to live up to their obli- 
gations. 

13. Established a Welfare Fund, available to all pro- 
fessionals in the fieid, whether or not they are mem- 


where 


Here are some’ 





LUCILLE AND EDDIE ROBERTS 
The Magicai Mentalists 


The Roberts, currently appearing in the Statler chain. teed off January 
éih with the Terrace Room in Cleveland, O. 


bers of AGVA. 4 
That is the main story of AGVA as 1946 ended. 
We hope to extend and better it in the new year. 


Such is our planned program for 1947. There will 
be other events and circumstances which will demand 


Calvert Injured 
In Plane Crash 


Plane crashes last week accounted 
for two injuries in the vaude and 
nitery field. John Calvert, magician, 
broke a leg when his DC3 crashed 
into a house in Nashville, Tenn., 
while Mrs. Lillian McVann, operator 
of McVann’s, Buffalo, is expected to 
survive the American Airlines crash 
in Michigan City, Ind., last week. 

Calvert was on his way from 
Richmond to Nashville where he 
was slated to play a concert, when 
he crashed because of poor visibili- 
ty. Calvert has been making all his 
jumps in the plane “Mystic Lady” 
which he owns and pilots. 








Paul eee Adler, 
Keep Kiddies Happy | 
In Juve Concert Series: 


Draper and Larry Adler, | 
regular visits at the New} 
York City Centre for the past few 
years have almost become part of 
the town’s holiday tradition, have 
discovered the monetary wonder- 
land of children’s concerts this year. 

In addition to their regular adult 
fare for their evening audiences, 
they’re giving a _ series of kiddie 
matinees with a $1.80 top which 
have been running an average gross 
of nearly $2,000. 

In doing this they're tapping the 
field which was hitherto reserved 
for outfits like the Clare Tree Major 
players which present juvenile legit 
plays, and the N. Y. Philharmonic 
orch which gives a series of chil- | 
dren’s concerts annually, tion to the public to keep off buy- 

Although this is the first year | ing various products until the tax 
they’ve tried this type venture, it | bite is lower. As a result, they can 
looks like it wiil become an annual | still 





Cafes Yearn Tax 


Cut Before July 


Cafe owners are hopeful - that 
Congress will pass legislation end- 
ing emergency wartime controls 
prior to the date set by Pres. Tru- 
man in his proclamation of last 
week. According to the presidential 
ukase, the emergency taxes levied 
during the war will pass out in July 
when the current 20% cafe impost 
will drop to the pre-war 5%. 

According to the bonifaces, this 
is only a minor favor to the falling 
nitery biz. Cafe trade is currently 
at its lowest ebb since 1940 and if 
many are to survive, they'll need 
tax relief prior to July 1. 


They point out by ending wartime 
controls six months hence, the 
proclamation constitutes an invita- 











Paul 
whose 

















400KS 11 look forwarc to difficulties 
institution for the harmonica player |from the trades upon which cafe 
and tapster. The audience is there | patronage draws great numbers. 


—they’ve proved their pull with the | Among those in ‘that category are 
juves and adults accompanying/the fur, clothing industries and 
them and offer excellent entertain- | many luxury lines. 

ment in the process. 


Naturally,~ they abandon rendi- | 


oo al poe fe enp mate hang Katherine Dunham Unit 
Set for Vauders at 46, 7% 


| 
pets able to grasp that type offer- | 
Katherine Dunham is readying a 


ing, but the majority are just out of | 

the nursery school stage come en- 

tertainment, consequently, the heav- vaude tour at $4,000 plus percentage. 
iest item in Adler's repertoire is | Sepia dancer, who has previously 
Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody andj} confined appearances to legit and 
a duo of Russe war tunes, “Mead- | concert dates. will carry a company 
owland” and “Tachanka.” With un- | of 10 terpers. ; 

patronizing verbal music notes, the She's pacte ‘ ila- 
kids find _ them entirely palatable. delphia oy oad oa Taina. tate 
Draper displays his superior terP|the Agams, Newark, Feb. 6, Other 
studies doing a number in which he | dates are being lined up by Paul 
explains the basic tap steps, and a | Small j 
series of taps to tunes which the | ; 
kids request. 


; Between them, they get the kids | Brandwynne’s Cap Date 
in an interested mood with an Nat Brandwynne has been set for 


amiable line of chatter. They ‘call : 

moppets up on stage, Draper at- the Capitol theatre, N. Y., on show 

tempts to waltz with them while | topped by Johnnie Johnston and 

Adler tries his hand at harmonicis- | Kathryn Grayson, Layout is slated 

inz with them. It's fetchingly done.| ig start around Feb. 20. Perry 

Richard DuBois has a knowing way slate. 

with the kids in the line of magic,| Sid Piermont. Cap booker, went 

while Gil Maison’s dog and monkey | out to Chicago last week to gander 
the Johnston-Grayson combo, cur- 

rently at the Chicago theatre. 








They concluded a two-menth 
illion Room of the Hotel Pierre, New 
for another extended engagement in 


act is right there for the kids. 
Jose. 
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“ThésMost Amazing Piano Virtuoso of the Present Day.” 


. — Washington Times Herald 


> 








LIBERACE 


| (LIBER-AH-CHEE) 
AT THE WORLD’S MOST PRICELESS PIANO? 


“Tf comparisons are to be drawn, LIBERACE has the v irtuosity of Horowitz, the wit of Temple ton, 





| 
| 


ante showmanship of Brisson. and the appeal Nainiere 
F. CLARENCE GOODWIN 
wtsT COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
. 2274 HOLLYRIDGE DRIVE 
HOLLYWOOD 28. on Vat s 


. 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
M. C A. ARTISTS LTO 


*The Concert Grand Bluthner 
Stradivarius of Pianos — was cregted in Leipzig, Germany, prior to World War II, 
when the Bluthner factory twas destroyed 
It 4s believed to be the only piane of this type in America and is valued at $25,000. 
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HAPPY FELTON 


Comedy Star of 
POT OF GOLD 


For TUMS, ABC 


and 


GUESS WHO? 


For Sheffield-Farms, WOR 


Direction: MILES INGALLS 


Joe Flaum, Associate 





SARA ANN 
Mc CABE 


Musical Comedy Singing -Star 





Direction: MILES INGALLS 


Joe Flaum, Associate 











THREE CRADDOCKS 


America’s Newest Comedy 
Importation 
Comedy Pantomimists 


Currently. 


LATIN QUARTER 


PALM ISLAND, MIAMI 


Direction: MILES INGALLS 


Joe Flaum, Associate 


GLORIA LeROY 


High Cs...High Kicks... 
Highly Eccentric 


Currently 


LATIN QUARTER 


PALM ISLAND, FLORIDA 


Direction: MILES INGALLS 


Joe Fiaum, Associate 











JEANNE JERRY 


"FRANCIS and GREY 


The Snake Dancers 
Currently at LOU WALTERS’ 


LATIN QUARTER 


NEW YORK CITY 
25TH WEEK 


Direction: MILES INGALLS 


Joe Flaum, Associate 


FOUR MOROCCANS 


JUST COMPLETED SIX MONTHS AT 


Carnival, New York 


Direction: MILES INGALLS 


Joe Flaum, Associate 











MAZZONE and ABBOTT 


World Famous Apache Dancers 


Currently 


LATIN QUARTER 


PALM ISLAND, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Direction: MILES INGALLS 


Joe Flaum, Associate 








THE CHADWICKS 


Exquisite Dancers 


Direction: MILES INGALLS 


Joe Flaum, Associate 
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Forty-first JQRIETY Anniversary 


<Wt Saad LATiy sous 


DIOSA 
COSTELLO 


OPENED DECEMBER 18 for 6 WEEKS. 


5 O'CLOCK CLUB 


MIAMI BEACH, Florida 





etait 
LYRIC THEATRE, Mexico City 
(4 WEEK ENGAGEMENT) 
ALSO | 
EL PATIO CLUB, Mexico City 


(4 WEEK ENGAGEMENT) 


AND HIS RHUMBA BAND 
+ 


Just Completed 7 Months at LA CONGA, N. Y. 
be . 
OPENED DECEMBER. 18. for the Season 


O'CLOCK CLUB 


MIAMI BEACH, Florida 


+ 
SIGNED FOR RETURN ENGAGEMENT AT 
LA CONGA, New York—to Open March 19, ‘47 
+ 


RECORDING EXCLUSIVELY FOR SECO 
“ESCUCHA MI SON” “PESCANDO” 


s 
PERSONAL MANAGEMENT—General Amusement Corp. 
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« GREETINGS * 
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GREETINGS 


VARIETY 


DWIGHT FISKE 


JUST CLOSED 
5TH ANNUAL ENGAGEMENT 


VERSAILLES, NEW YORK 


Exclusive Management 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





ARTISTS CREATE 
MONKEYS IMITATE 


THE BEST IMITATOR OF 


CARDINI 


Wishes You 
The Season's Greetings 


And 


A Happy New Year 


RICHARD V. PITCHFORD 


87-30 166th Street 


Jamaica 3, New York 
REpublic 9-2086 
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‘UNIVERSAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


565 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


BEN BART 
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Season’s 
Greetings 

















From One Broadway Insti- 
= tution to ehnotner 


Worel ASTOR 


TIMES SQUARE - NEW YORK 


“AT TRE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD” 


RADIO 
NIGHT CLUB 
and THEATRE 


SENSATION 


‘JUST CONCLUDED 

CAPITOL THEATRE, New York 
MOUNDS CLUB, Cleveland 

EL RANCHO, Las Vegas 

EARLE THEATRE, Phila. 





CURRENTLY APPEARING 


CLOVER CLUB, Miami 


Followed by COPACABANA, Chicago 
FEBRUARY 25TH 


DE LUXE RECORDING ARTIST 


FOR AVAILABLE DATES CONTACT HARRY KILBY 
GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 





THE 
UNPREDICTABLE 














HOLIDAY GREETINGS 





3 SWIFTS 


Direction—WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 









































ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT 
ENTERTAINING BANDS 


AL TRACE 











and His SILLY SYMPHONISTS | 











nous No. 517 







ABOUT iT LONG AFTER HE’S OFF. Etc.”” —Miami Herald. 


Northern Representative—-LAWRENCE GOLDEN, 745 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Southern Representative—SID WHITE, 817 Washington Ave., Miami Beach, Fila. 


BOOKED IN FLORIDA UNTIL APRIL 1st 








HAPPY 1947 BY PROF. MARCO 


MALINY 


World’s most eens and unusual COMEDY SHADOWGRAPH ACT protected and copy- 


“if ever an pont STOLE A SHOW it was Prof. MALINY. He STOPPED the show with 
his shadowgraph. His shadowgraph is so entertaining that you hear people TALKING 


Winter residence—Milany’s Water Front Villa, 8250 Byron Ave., Miami Beach, Fla. 







CURRENTLY 
APPEARING 
THE 
JAYNE MANNERS 
ROOM 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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GREETINGS 
& a Jed and Adah Lewis |" 








Farewell to Lou Walters’ 


LATIN QUARTER 


In New York 

















Hello to Ralph Berger's 


LATIN QUARTER 


In Chicago 





Direction—M. C. A. 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


FRANCES 
FAYE 


“QUEEN OF THE SUPPER CLUBS" 





Currently 


COPACABANA, MIAMI BEAC 


FLORIDA 


Exclusive Management 


MUSIC CORP. OF AMERICA 








BILLY 








YOUTHFUL 
DANCE ACT 
APPEARING IN 
NIGHT CLUBS, 
VAUDEVILLE 





JANICE 


PIERSON ~ ELLIOTT 


Routined by RAY DODGE, HENRY La LANGE 


and TOM NIP 


Ballet Arrangement — HELEN BARRIE 


Management — BILLY JACKSON, Palace Building 








= 

























COMEDY 
PATTER 


For All Branches of Theatricals 
FUN-MASTER GAG FILES 
Nos. 1 thru 20 @ $1.00 eac 
(Nos. 21 thru 25. Ready Soon) 
“BOOK OF BLACK-OUTS” 
3 Vols. @ $20.00 Per Vol., or 
$50.00 for 3 Vols. 
“BOOK OF PARODIES" 
10 Sock Parodies for $10.00 
“HOW TO MASTER 
THE CEREMONIES” 


(Hew to Be an Emcee) 
$3.00 Per Copy 


No C.0.D.’s on any material! If en 
route, also send permanent address. 


PAULA SMITH 
200 W. 54th St., New York 19, N.Y. 








r 


..- and so on 
thru the year... 
1946—1947 




















HELENE and HOWARD 
‘Comedy Dance Antics’ 
HELD OVER 83RD WEEK 
GOLDEN GATE THEATRE 
San Francisco 
Dir.: MATTY ROSEN 

















LARRY STORC 








Parodies! Special Songs! Bits! 

* Draw from our library, one of the 
largest, most comprehensive in 
Showbiz! 

*% 1947 Catalog FREE! 

*% Exclusive material our specialty! 
J. & H. KLEINMAN 
25-31-K 30th Road, L. I. City 2, N. Y. 
Telephone: Astoria 8-6965 


“Rembrandt of Impressions” 


CIRO'S, Hollywood (8 weeks) 
COPACABANA, New York (5 weeks) 



















Estates—Want Addresses of: 
DAVIS, FRANK: born 1885, circus 


man. 

DEVLIN, HELEN: stage actress 
(maiden name). 

DE BEAUFORTS or DE FOORS: 
equestrian family, 


Ww. C. COX 










EARL, Philadelphia (1 week)......... bbesiddooes April 
emus. OE BU WOME, cack nc cccccdiwccocecces May 
STATLER HOTEL, Cleveland (2 weeks)............ May 
PARAMOUNT, New York (3 weeks)............... June 


PALMER HOUSE, Chicago (9 weeks)....... July-August 





208 S. La Salle, Chicago 4 














LEO 
139 E. 57th St, N.Y.C. PL. 9-7470 








STATLER, Detroit (4 weeks)................ September 
STATLER, Boston (51, weeks)........ seeseees October 
STATLER, Buffalo (3 weeks)....... ieteced ess December 


NOW CHICAGO THEATRE, Chicago (3 weeks), opened 
December 25th 


OPENING CLUB CAIRO, WASHINGTON, Jan. 24th, 1947 
" Matiagdmen?—WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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Greetings to Our Many Friends 
Throughout the World 


BENNY FIELDS 


and 


BLOSSOM SEELEY 








Exclusive Management 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 


*. 


















































to VARIETY 


Holiday Greetings 
CONGRATULATIONS 


SOLL ZEIN MIT GLICK 


q 4 Jack 
4a Powel. 
































With His EDUCATED DRUMSTICKS 


yal Me, Ts PHIL BRITO 


HAL HUNTER 


Season's Greetings to All Our Friends 
Direction: MARK J. LEDDY 


























Forty-first 


VARIETY __Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 8, 1947 


















































% America’s Foremost Stylist 








Currently 


VILLAGE 
VANGUARD 


NEW YORK 
* 














MAXINE 
SULLIVAN 
ALBUM 


for INTERNATIONAL RECORDS 




















direction MUSIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 














PATRICIA 


PALM POUNDING AND 
TABLES FULL OF THE CHI- 
CHI SET WHO ROLL UP BIG 
TABS MEAN ANYTHING, 
THEN THE ADDITION OF 
CAPPELLA AND PATRICIA, 
DANCE TEAM, SHOULD 
MEAN A HYPO IN BUSI- 
NESS.” 


BILL SMITH, Billboard 


“THEIR BALLROOMOL- 
OGY IS CUT OF THE 
TOP DRAWER... . THEY 
BROUGHT DOWN THE 
HOUSE...." 


LARY, Variety 


“HAD TO ENCORE AGAIN 
AND AGAIN .... ALL THEIR 
DANCES ARE DARING.” 


EARL WILSON, N. Y. Post 


“PATRICIA IS BY FAR 
THE BEST-DRESSED DANCER 
WE'VE SEEN THIS SEA- 
SON eee A 


GEORGES BOURKE, Herald 


“CAPPELLA AND PA- 
TRICIA ARE DANCING 
AWAY AT BILL MILLER'S 
EMBASSY CLUB... . PRE- 
SENTING HIGHLY INDIVID- 





——= 


CAPPELLA 


EMBASSY, N. Y.: “IF 





(~w 








1940 
1941 


1942 
1943 


1944 


945 


1946 


and heads ufe for 


1947 


Woute Prosera 





10 E. 60TH 


to Button-Up, Dakota: 


COPACABANA 


8 PL 8-1060 


KL Kids. 


a 


HE BEST CHEERS 
oF OUR LIVES... 











UAL ROUTINES IN EVERY 
TEMPO .... THEY EVEN 
HAVE A ‘HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
TO YOU" NUMBER THAT 
FOR SHEER JAUNTINESS IS 
UNSURPASSED .... AL- 
WAYS APPEARING AS A 
VISION OF MOBILE 
BEAUTY... ." 


VIRGINIA FORBES, N. Y. Sun 


CURTAIN CALLS: rol 
CAPPELA AND PATRICIA 
AT THE EMBASSY." 

WALTER WINCHELL 


Just Closed a 10-Week 
Engagement at the 


EMBASSY CLUB, N. Y.| 


Thanks To 
BILL MILLER BILL FICKS 




















STEVE EVANS 


HAPPY TIMES ri JOLLY MOMENTS 
HEL 
GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO 
DIR.: MATTY ROSEN 




















Representing 
Name bands, name acts, tops in 


ROSS W. CHRISTENA Kaas 


singles cocktail units and out- 
standing territory bands. 


626 Peoples Bank Bidg. 
Indianapolis, tnd. 
Phones: FR. 5501 - HU. 3520 








But Loawt ws hace 
theres still only ONE 





; 
Ps, 


J 









—— 


























L 


MILT BRITTON | | 


And America’s Craziest Orchestra 

















| 











BEST WISHES TO 


L 


VARIETY 


CHICAGO 








203 N. WABASH BUILDING 


HAL COWAN 


MANAGER 






oo Sallis caal SS 
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Gale 








ertists representatives 

48 west 48th street 

_ new york 19, n. y. 
le. 3-0350 









































CONGRATULATIONS 


VARIETY — 
BERT WHEELER 
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MIRIAM: LAVELLE | 


NEWEST DANCING STAR 























Ree 


JUST CONCLUDED 
NiCKY BLAIR’S WARNER'S 


CARNIVAL STRAND 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 





CURRENTLY 


COLONIAL INN 


HOLLYWOOD 
FLORIDA 
INDEFINITELY 
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RECORDS 
MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


: LONDON * NEWYORK * CHICAGO ° BEVERLY HILLS *® CLEVELAND * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 
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Congratulations 


VARIETY 


On Your 41st Anniversary 


WILLIE HOWARD | 
































holiday greetings to all our friends 





david p-. omatlley Photographers 
3 STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO ARTISTS 
NEW YORK STUDIO 


















































See 154 West 57th Street 
. DELIGHTFULLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
doris hurtig PHONE CIRCLE 7-3505 
203 n. wabash . BOSTON STUDIO - LENOX HOTEL 
* e Phone for Appointment: Kenmore 5-300 
john j. mullaney 
hls chicago 1 
mort m. infield — : 
thomas b. martin fra. 5070 
david p. o’malley, jr. 
GAY Sie nonce EAL A sTe R | 
eS Ss Sta ARIMBA 
merit LOMA MRD TS is KEL AES : TRS ry 











Season’s Greetings 


JOE E. LEWIS 


Galloping Merrily with AUSTIN MACK Up at the STEINWAY 
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ORLD’S 


SPANISH 


pen taae 


Ig | 


and . 


; | © 4th returu engagement Roxy, New 
York. ® Played to capacity houses on 


recent South American tour and booked 








ae, 


POUR etc meas i Fe :— 








to return_in mid 1947. ® Starting on a concert tour of the United States commencing 


January 6, Finishing:at Carnegie Hall, New York. @ Appearing in MGM, Warner Bros. 


and Universal pictures as dancing stars. © Appeared at Waldorf-Astoria, Persian 





Room, Palmer House,,.Mark Hopkins Hotel and many others too numerous to mention. 











——— ° Exclusive management Mareel Ventara. Waldort-Asioria,-New York 
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: . ’ 
Tooters Rush To | 
, 
—, J) Ze ; 
= Gold Coast Ends 
Holly wood. 

With scarcely a score of out-of 

town musicians requesting transfers 

into Local 47 here during December 

© & «3 it is believed the great wave of 
windjammers flooding in here def. °< * 

nitely has waned. Influx started at 

war's end and for a long while hun. 

ess] \ dreds migrated monthly 

ni yl Probably word has seeped out that 

there are only about 4,500 , 

jobs here, although Local 47 now has 

13,600 members. During the entire 

past year fewer than 140 musicians 

requested cards switched to locals 

elsewhere. 

At times some members of Loca] 

47 have gritted their tceth as thev 

the greatest name-band grew more and more cosnizant ot 

arrival and acceptance here of out- 

= of-town card-carriers, but with 

P a r ray d e i rn 3 h © WwW or ] a American Federation of Musicians 
having a by-law which states a re- 
quest for transfer must be given any 




















member of Federation in good stand. 
ing, Local here can do nothing to 
alleviate the situation. 


cab calloway cal 
L. A. TERPALACES DROP | 
claude thornhill ° |] "REMOTES, HYPO SPOTS 


Hollywood 


Victor lombardo Sharp change has set in here re- 


garding ballrooms’ evaluation of 





es 
—- 
—= 
— 





~~ 








remote radio wires. Scant six months 
raymond scott atin buts ewoiinntion’ of Chee 

tings, but a combination of blitzed 
b.o. and quiet reflection has changed 
acini opinions. Meadowbrook’s contract 
= == —— = a for six remotes weekly over Mutual 
has expired and terpalace will not 
renew, preferring to allocate the 


$200 weekly formerly spent in wire 

8) Sa _ erm costs to spot plugs over local sta- 
tions. 

Avodon has sliced in half its web 


























| 











remotes, and what it has saved has 
been earmarked for local disk jockey 
jogs. Biltmore Bow] has been can- 
celling off NBC of late and when 


web drops a Bowl] remote. hotel 
1450 rooms rates does no beefing. 
1450 baths from $2.75 Conversely, it is probable that 
Ful ~~ both Palladium and Cocoanut Grove 
i zealously will hold onto their re- 





motes, since both spots believe the 

the country pays off when tourists 

randolph, clark, lake and la salle trip to town, not to mention the 

desires of names <which play the 

. e] spot. Rival hoofing halls, lwowever, 

have grown more and more con- 

chicago scious of purely local listener f 

: they are interested in radio at all 
at present with biz so blowzs 


“ems Ballrooms have been furiously 

a ( — ) —=— beetiing their brows because band- 
leaders habitually use same sets for 

their remote broadcasts night after 
night; or else, the complaint reads, 
a batoneer who has an interest in 
a music pub firm, primarily wants 
mp ee to plug company’s wares. There also 
has been vigorous griping because 

Don Lee net has forbidden customer 

applause, whistling or shouting as 

GREETINGS. remote fades on and off ether. In- 
cidentally, the Western Ballroom 

Operators’ Assn. is now busy draw- 

ing up a “model” contract, which 


it hopes to interest booking agencies 
in adopting as standard on Coast, 
A will insert a clause prohibiting | 
leaders from using same sets time 


upon time on remotes. 


AND ASSOCIATES | —= 


BEE SARCHE-EDWARD BAETZEL. JERRY 
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Holiday Greetings 





THE MACK TRIPLETS 


Eileen — La Verne — Charlotte 


JUST CONCLUDED 
WEEK LOEW'S STATE, N. Y. 
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Direction 


MILES INGALLS 
JOE FLAUM, Associate 


NOW AT CLUS DELMONICO 
WASHINGTON, BD. C. 


Personal Management 


PHIL FARRELL 
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An Appreciation Of A Full Year... 













Belmont-Plaza Hotel, N. Y. 


ow has | “Passing Show of 1946” 
t Local | (Held Over 20 Weeks) 


ot out Statler Hotel, Cleveland 
= s6 Clover Club, Miami 
Peacock Club, Jacksonville 


ROP | El Morocco, Montreal 
POTS 4 






































wood, “Miss America” Pageant 

‘an (Director, Producer and M.C. for 

ng 7th Straight Year) 

blitzed e 

ranged} “Mrs. America” Contest 

Mutual | (Producer, Director, M.C.) 

will not 

ate the 

in wit ...And Many Thanks to Johnny Greenhut 

hi. (MCA), Harry Kilby and Val Irving (General 

hw < Artists), Dick Henry (Wm. Morris) 

< jockey a 
pptoset CURRENTY RE-ENGAGED : : Se. 
». hotel BELMONT-PLAZA HOTEL, NEW YORK Z . | oor 
le that 

it Grove “seas 

Ce) | 

tourists 
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STILL BOOKING | 
"THE BEST’ IN 
THE BEST PLACES 





ELLY ARDELTY 


58 WEEKS AT 


OLYMPIA THEATRE 
February 5 


MIAMI, FLA. 
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NICKY BLAIR’S CARNIVAL 
NEW YORK 














Of All 57, You’re Still Our Favorite 


: \ VARIETY ~ 


JOE HILLER | 
AGENCY 


Century Bidg. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Thanks to 





HANS LEDERER and WM. MORRIS AGENCY 




















“THE TOAST OF TWO CITIES” si 


NEW YORK CITY PALM BEACH, FLA.* 
33 W. 52nd St. 211 Royal Poncianna Way 


*(For the Ultimate in Food, Dance Music and Atmos- 
phere, visit the new Palm Beach Leon & ——- 


Have many Ideas for Films, Radio, } 
Books, Plays, Musical Comedy, Revue, | 
|f- Publishing, Sports, Recording, In- 
vention, Advertising and Television. 


IRVING CHANSKY 


558 Main St. Stamford, iCarin. 
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Night Club Reviews 


Copacabana, N. Y. 

Monte Proser presentation of 
Winter edition of the Copa Revue 
with Sid Caesar, Mary Raye & Naldi, 
Gayle Robbins, Bill Shirley, San- 
steen & Dachau, Line (8), Fernando 
Alwerez Samba Orch, Michael Durso 
Orch; staged by Douglas Coudy; cos- 
tumes by Billy Livingsion; music 
and lyrics by Bob Hilliard & Sammy 
Mysels; $3.50 min. 








The Copa’s winter edition is ene 
of the most talent-laden layouts in 
the saloon sector, presenting new 
and refreshing faces along with rec- 
ognized show values. It’s a display 
which should keep Monte Proser’s 
dungeon in the upper brackets for its 
duration. 

The layout could also be con- 
strued as a lesson to other boni- 
faces. While most operators are be- 
meaning the attraction shortage, 
Proser lined up th: bulk of his 
show during his Coast visits. True, 
Proser is also in the film business, 
but between takes and retakes he 
managed to find enough time to 
make dé@als with Sid Caesar, Bill 
Shirley and Gayle Robbins both of | 
whom will probably emerge as im- 
portant names after their Copa 
stand. 

Career’ of Caesar 
parallel that of Peter Lind Hayes, 
who also broke into the ‘upper 
brackets afier his Copa run. Caesar 
has genuine comedic talents that 
depends on characterization rather | 
than gags. It’s the type of material 
that will probably distinguish him 
from other funnymen because of the | 
fact that this kind of antics isn't | 
easily lifted. Saloon society can get | 
something different out of Caesar's 
turn. He opens with film bit that he 
did in Columbia's edition of “Tars 
and Spars,” does a routine of a | 
Frenchmen dating a dame, impres- 
sion of a slot inachine gone wrong | 
and contrasts the English and Rus- 
sian styles of acting. It’s boffola. 


Bill Shirley and Gayle Robbins 
(New Acts) give considerable lift | 
to the production and hold up a | 
neat spot «n their own. Shirley dis- 
plays one of the strongest legit | 
voices to be heard in a cafe. Now | 
that he’s so strong a click, it would | 
improve his value if he were dis- 
missed from the assignment of 
chanting the production number | 
after he wows the crowd. Miss | 
Gayle suffered because of the fact | 
that she followed Raye and Naldi, | 
but was soon able to get the mob on 
her side. Starting with more appro- 
priate numbers would aid her con- | 
siderably, but she’s strong here, 
nonetheless. 


Apparently Proser was slightly 
apprehensive of the strength of his 
newcomers. For insurance he added 


will probably 


Ray and Naldi, one of the top 
ballroom teams extant. Their ethe- 
real slow tern to “Moonlight 


Sonata,” a flamenco number; “Be- 
Zuine,” short versions of “Violet- 
tera,” “Minute Waltz” and a paso 
doble virtually stop the show. They 
provide added values to the dis- 
play. 

Production terps are by Sansteen 


and Dachau, a winsome team whose | 


routines are limited by the produc- 
tion demands. They show ballet 
training and have a flair for inter- 
pretation, and could work them- 
Selves into a solo spot here, but for 
time limitations. 

_Costuming and routining of an 
eight-girl line is colorful and 
sprightly. Doug Coudy’s routines are 
up to par of previous Copa editions 
and Billy Livingston’s garb designs 
are topnotch. Score by Bob Hilliard 
and Sammy Mysels is also excellent. 
Their “One Brazilian in a Million” 
as knocked off by Fernando Alverez 
suggests that it could take the place 
of the “Coffee Song” (which also 
had its genesis at the Copa) on the 
Hit Parade. Michael Durso’s band 
and the samba crew of Alverez am- 
ply fill the musical assignments. 

Jose. 


Clover Club, Miami 
Miami. 
Jack Marshall, Betty Reilly, Cop- 
sey & Ayres, Norman Lawrence, 
Marilyn Hale, Line (6), Ken Delaney 
and Tony Lopez Orchs; min. $2-$3. 








It might have been opening night | 


jitters, or perhaps following the un- 
imaginative production numbers 
Boots McKenna handed the group. 
but debut of this lineup was marred | 
by a recurring flatness which didn't | 
befit the obvious talents of the fea- | 
tured acts. 

Jack Marshall, making his reentry | 
into local nitery competish, still has | 
that flair for character impreshes | 
which always marked his work. Guy | 
seemed nervous, though, and for no | 
reason, for the crowd was with him 
all the way. Tops his original and 
well-blended stint with his standard 
Butchy McGurk, the lovable jerk. | 
With a few shows under his belt he | 
should be hitting on ail laugh 
He’s a refreshing comic | 
con- 
centrate on the takeoffs. 

Betty Reilly, the Mexico-Irish | 
thrush, too, seemed a bit off at first. 
Got rolling in good fashion though. | 
with her mixture of Irish; Latin and 
Yiddish songs for solid returns. | 

Standout are Copsey and. Ayres: 
with their Balinese boogie. Costum- 


jin the stint is that 


ing enhances the overall effect, with 
the routining showing careful and 
imaginative staging, along with the 
nifty music-background utilized. Had 
to beg off. ‘ 
Norman Lawrence emcees nicely 
and in own spot sings his musi- 
comedy standards for hearty returns. 
Marilyn Hale hoofs with the line, the 
group showing nothing. Perhaps it 
was the uninspired McKenna staging. 
None of their stuff came off. 
Ken Delaney and Tony Lopez split 
the showcutting chores, with both 
doing a good job. Larg. 


Satire Reem. Boston 
(HOTEL FENSGATE) 
Boston. 
Harrington 


Frances Wayne, Ed 


Quartet; $3 min. 





Former Woody Herman warbler, 
Frances Wayne making first 
solo here, returning to native city 
for the job. Stands up plenty well 
on own, doing a smart job of enter- 
taining with a nice assortment of 
pop tunes. 


Gal, figured Esquire’s best for °46 | 


on basis of the “Cabin in the Sky” 
tune “Happiness Is a Thing Named 
Joe.” brings an intimate, personal 
flavor to her warbling, being seduc- 
tive without giving out with the 


isloe eyes, and warm without wring- 
jing out the mike. 


Doesn't do any 
patter, either. Just sings, doing any- 
where from four to 10 songs de- 
pending on response. 

Did “Just One of Those Things,” 
“You Go To My Head,” “Gal in 


| Calico” and “The Man I Love” when 


caught. Biz was offish, but custom- 
ers like it fine. She was accompa- 
nied by Ed Harrington Quartet, a 


{combo consisting of piano, bass, and 
| vibraharp. 
|named Doris Altier who has a nice 


(The fourth, a warbler 


style herself, and does a little drum- 


|} ming on a snare). 


A nice show, well suited to the 


‘small lounge type bistro, and prop- 


erly intime. Elie. 


Esquire, Mont*l 
Montreal. 
Bob Sheppard, Olsen & Joy, Doris 
Abbott, Line (10), Armand Meerte 
Orch (12); $1 min. - 





Esquire comes up with a pleasant 
enough layout featuring return of 
Olsen & Joy, dancers, and Bob Shep- 
pard in the comedy slot. 

Olsen & Joy, always a fave locally, 
do much the same stuff they’ve done 
before but it’s still socko. Only flaw 
it could be 
lengthened somewhat. Sailor rou- 
tine is again their ace-in-the-hole 
and garners hefty palming. 

Bob Sheppard’s comediantics click 
nicely, but delivery cofild be slowed 
somewhat for better results. Guy 
| emcees the layout in okay fashion 
and in his own stint shows up with 
; some new material. Routine of the 
| guy looking for a job is good for 

solid yocks. 

Doris Abbott makes nice impres- 
| sion with a nifty pair of soprano 
, pipes with coloratura effects. “Feel 
a Song Coming On” is her so-so 
| opener but she builds nicely to some 
| trick vocalizing in the higher tones. 
|\“All of a Sudden” registers and is 
followed by clever arrangement of 
“Mocking Bird.” Gal's selling is 
basically good but a little unsure. 
Beatrice Kay takeoff could well be 
eliminated. 

Line is the best in town, easy on 
| the eyes and nicely routined. 
Meerte’s band cuts the show okay. 
| Biz n.s.g. Laza. 





House Reviews 


State, N. Y. 


Paul Small’s “Show Time of 1947” 
| with Slate Bros. (3) with Fay Car- 
| roll, Ladd Lyon, Lucienne & Ashour, 
Betty Jane Smith, Dorothy Byton 
Line (12); “Return of Monte Cristo” 
ber reviewed in Variety, Nov. 
27, °46. 





Paul Small, who some years ago 
produced a_ series of two-a-day 
vauders for legit houses, is tapping 
| the four-a-day field with a fast-mov- 
ing and colorfully produced unit, 
“Show Time,” which for its $7,500 
retailing price should make a good 
splash in the deluxers. 

Unit while shy in name values, 
isn’t failing in its entertainment 
strength. The acts offer sufficient 
variety, production numbers are am- 
ple and _ stage-filling, and there’s 
plenty scenery and care in produc- 
tion to suit vaude demands. 

For New York consumption, there’s 
only one failing. The Slate Bros. 
between appearances at this house 
and the Capitol, are too familiar to 
the State’s regular trade. Their 
penny-arcade bit and some of their 
other routines. have been seen here 





| too frequently and results are not as 


forte as they should be: However, 
their asides and kidding with Fay 
Carroll, still hit the crowds and at 
times during their split-up turn, 
they get sock response. 

Their new bits go big. Takeoff on 
the Lucienne and Ashour apache 
number is a chuckle-provoking item. 
L&A mayhem terps give audience 
satisfaction while Betty Jane Smith 


boite | 


rounds out the dance department 
with a series of well-executed taps 
distinguished by fast spins and good 
routines. 

Novelty is by Ladd Lyon whose 
acro work with two audience plants 
is up to his usual par. 

Production numbers by Dorothy 
Byton are pretty diversified. The 
dozen femmes open with an acro 
tumbling number that must have 
been inspired by Sam Abdullah, a 
fan number, stilt routine and the in- 
evitable Latin terp chore. Costum- 
ing is okay. 

The unit could have used another 
skit or two inasmuch as the familiar 
movie stand-in bit with the Slate 
Bros. showed up extremely well. 

Jose. 


RKO. Boston 


Boston. 
Prof. Lamberti, Sibyl Bowan, Boy 
Foy, Tommy Dix, Dorio Windsor 
dancers; Larry Flint House 
“Nocturne” (RKO) 





i Back to a straight vaude this week 
| but anything with Prof. Lamberti 
| and Sibyl Bowan stacks up to a sock 
layout, and this one clicks. 
Lamberti, improving on each visit, 


acrosses and so forth, wowing from 
start to finish, Material doesn’t 
change too much, but it doesn’t have 
to. More or less ditto for Miss Bow- 
man, back with an fmpresh of Hilde 
garde that panics the customers, 
while the old nurse routine and 
other oldies also score. 
goes big for Ler monologs and gives 
her a begoff as usual. 

Dorio Windsor dancers, two boys 
and a gal, do a trick dance routine 
with phony arms ending up in a 
strip with East Indian costumes that 
is bright and finish with good adagio 
stuff. Boy Foy, juggling on a unl- 
cycle, likewise fast and plenty skill- 
ful, and Tommy Dix, 


kie Down Winsocki,” “Begin e 
Beguine,” “Tain’t Necessarily So 
and “Old Man River” for, a good re- 
ception. He's backed up nicely by 
Larry Flint’s house band. ‘ 
Biz pretty good. Elie. 


New Acts 


BILL SHIRLEY 
Sengs 

9 Mins. — 
Copacabana, N. ¥. 

Bill Shirley, who's been around 
Hollywood waiting for film assign- 
ments until Monte Proser convinced 
him he should attempt a slice of 
cafe income, is one of the most im- 
ressive vocal newcomers to hit New 
York in some time. He has a studied, 
cultural voice which in its present 
development is ripe for legit shows. 
Delivery is strong and he has the 
looks and personality to put him in 
the top income brackets. Proser is 
sufficiently- impressed with the lad 
to have become his personal 
manager. . 

Shirley, aside from lending 
strength to the Copa’s production 
numbers, makes a strong dent on 
audience receptivity with rendi- 
tions of “All the Things You Are, 
“Rose By Any Other Name” and 
“Granadas.” Jose. 

















GAYLE’ ROBBINS 
Songs 

8 Mins. 
Copacabana, N. Y. 

Gayle Robbins, who started as a 
band vocalist, has progressed to the 
point where she can hold a spot of 
her own in a cafe, and seems ripe 
for vaude or films. She's a blonde 
stunner, with a chassis that takes to 
gowns nicely, and she imparts a 
warm and sultry quality to. 

There's still some things she has 
to get, such as more savvy in the 
selection of her material. In her 
present status, she should stick to 
proven hits or standards. But it 
takes her little time to get started 
and once she goes into ballads she 
imparts melodic pash in her num- 
bers. Winds up with a migratory 
mike stint to “Coax Me a Little Bit” 
which gives her ample opportunity 
to impress her figure on the ring- 
siders. Jose. 
JOHNNY MACK 
DANCE 
8 Mins. 

Strand, N. Y. 

Johnny Mack's excellent tap rou- 
tines form the only outside accom- 
paniment at this house to a crack 
hour of entertainment by Vaughn 
Monroe’s orchestra. Working up 
near the opening, Mack clicks big 
with a pair of cleverly worked out 
routines that give him wide oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate a terp ability 
far above average. 

In the first bit, a fast tap, Mack 
uses a gimmick that adds consider- 
able lustre. He works with a walk- 
ing stick that seems to float in mid- 
air while following through,» his 
gyrations. It has an unusual. effect 
on an audience. Since Mack himself 
seems to be oblivious of it, patrons 
seem to think they're seeing things. 

A tall, dark, nice-looking hoofer in 
dinner jacket, Mack makes a fine 
appearance. Combined with his 
work it all adds up to an act that’l] 
fit anywhere Wood. 





pulls usual assortment of drolleries | 
with his trick xylophoneries, walk- | 
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Nemerale te esnnection with bills Below tmdicate opening Gay of show. 
whether fal) or spilt week. 
Letters in pareuthesis indicate circuit. (1) Imdepeméent; (L) Leew; 
(P) Paramount; (B) RKO; (W) Waruer 
ra 
NEW YORK CITY ) Johny Johnston Margaret Phelan Mattie Sondi 
Capitel (L) 8 ; Fontaines Carmen Sol Steve Richards 
Tommy Dorsey Ore | Pat Hill Catalino Ure Toni Palmer 
Jack Carter Jan Murray Carlos Varela Ore Henry LaMarr 
Virginia Austin HARTFORD Belmeat-Piaza Ruban Bleu 
Musie Hall (1) 18 State (1) 10-12 Blair & Dean Marais & Miranda 
Nonchalants ~ Lawrence Ore Frakson Muriel Gaines 
Shyrettos Miills Bros Bob Russell Gloria King 
Rockettes Tim Herbert Eddie Stone Ore Cedric Wallace 8 
Corps de Ballet HOLYOKE Nino Bad Leonard Elliott 
Sym Or« | Valley Arena (1) 12 | Hotel Commodore. | 4 Noies 
Paramount (FP) 1@ | KRaym'd Scott Ore Johnny Long Ore Versnilles 
Tony Pastor Bd | Bud Sweeney ete) Nixte Jean Sablon 
Andrews Sis it to fill Don Bestor Ore Emil Petti- Ore 
|} Les Paul 3 |} INDIANAPOLIS Kay Hammond Panchito Ore— 
Mack & Desmond Circle (1) 8 Lou Seiler ids 
| Martin Bros | Freddie Slack Ore an & Ray on” om all ware 
| Koxy (1) 8 | Ella Mae Morse Hotel New Yorker | Garlands 
a berto & Alicia iz Bartholomew Sammy Kaye Ore Alicia Wallace 
Rob Hi: aes a « tals Marion Spelman Bert Stone 
Emma Otero | Oly mpin (P) ~ Blaell a Farley Patsy ane 
i Tommy Trent rhe Therons Alice Farrar Jimmy vola 
State (LL) 9 |} Stan Kramer Bob Turk _ lex Fletcher 
Jimmy Palmer Ore | Harry Martin Co Hotel Pennsylvania Village Vanguard 
Roy Smeck Phil Brito Charlle Spivak Ore Maxine Sullivan 
Jean Carroll Walter Dare Wahl Hotel Pierre ager tne Premice 
Olsen & Joy NEWARK > ao ete Seeger 
Ben Dova Adams (1) 9 Chas , bay & Don Frye 
Strand (W) 9 S Chile Robirason § Hotel Plaza Eddie Gibbs 
Vaughn Monroe O Cy Reeves Hildegarde Wivel 
|} Johnny Mack Gil Maison Hal Sanner Ore Rob Lee 
wi Reis 4 Whirlwinds Monte Ore Gertrude Hild 
‘Indsor (1) 11-12 Monica Lewis 7 Jean Ainslie 
Marty Barrett NEW BEDFORD | ,, tote! Roosevelt | Francisco 
Dudley s Midgets Baliss Sq (I) 9-11 y Hotel Taft Bruce Norman 
he “aereren gage pln Rogers | myoch Light Ore ! Vivian Nickolson . 
| ae a “. a A Fe mek ‘ Waldorf-Astoria D Rivero & Relm it) 
: a eto “J on Myrus Zimmermun’s 
B’KLYN Sally Marcella De & 1 Gene Kardos 
Flatbush (1) 11-12 |T Alvarado Co oie TB ee Sreael ietruls 
Tip, Tap & Toe PATERSON Joha , Moliaart — oo 
Faye & And Majestic (I) 9-12 Emil Coleman Ore Zsiga Bela 
| Lee Noble eS Cate Sie = Mischa Borr Ore Paul Arnold 
| Burton & Janet Ginny Lowery megers S orner oe gs Alda 
1 to fill Sid Stone Ce Bananas’ Ore pean. pau 
QUEENS Randy Crane Al Morgan Iga Orlova 
Jamaica (1) 9-11 3 Edwards Bros 
Bud Sweeney | (13-15) CHICAGO 
Robert Field | Dobas Duo 
Sherman Bros & T | Frances Martin Blackhawk H Edgewater Be’ch 
The Delmartins | Clem Billings Russ Carlyle Ore Stephen Kisley Ore 
The Jacksons Toe Martin Geneve Dorn Morgan D'cers 
Woo Woo Stevens Sensationelists 
Chez Puree Sharkey 
Tony Martin Song Stylists 
Pearl Bailey Louise Gleen 
THE LES GHEZZI’S |! 3:*« °°: dan (een 
June Edwards Preston sma 
|Gay Clanidge Ore otel Sherma 
NOW AT Adprables ws 2) Glen areas Ore 
OLYMPIA THEATRE | Uuclo Garcia Qre ott atdon 
Colosimo’s eee 
| - College Inn Modelg 
alba pet a oo Hotel Stevens 
Per Mgt: EDDIE SMITH E't'la Julo Pn'cho | Clyde Macey Ore 
1501 Broadway, New York — _—— Rillie Denneit 
gO ee Wesley Lumigrees 
. Copacabana Boulevar-Dears 








BALTIMORE 
Hippedrome (I) 7 
Jack Leonard 


Raye & Nardo 
Muriah Sis 
State (J) 9-11 
Steve & B Stevens 
Janet Lee 
Giary Allen 
Dobas Duo 
BOSTON 
Kelth’s (R) 9 


Duke Ellington Ore 

Fred Dougias 

Peck & Peck 

Hewell & Bowser 
BOUND BROOK 
Brook (1) 11-12 

Martell Bros 

Paimer Sis 

Grace 


CAMDEN 
Towers (I) 10-12 
Holloway Sis 
Jules & Tita 
Andy Arcari 
Harry Holly Co 
3 Jansleys 

CHICAGO 

Chicago (P) 10 
Burl Ives 
Lorraine Rognan 
Pat McCaffrie 
Whaling & Yvette 


Kathryn Grayson 


1 to fill 
PAWTUCKET 
Capitol (1) 12 

George Freems 

Al & Con Fanton 

Anthohy & Rogers 

Sally Mareella 

Tommy Alvarado 

PHILA 


Carman (1) ® 
Montana Kid 





B York & B Pearce 
Ducat & Kaye 
Arno Bennett 

Karle (W) 1060 
King Cole Trio 
luis Russell Ore 
Dusty Fletcher 
Edwards Sis 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Golden Gate (R) 7 


Titans 
Helene & Howard 
Shriner 


Herb 
Merry Macs 
SPRINGFIELD 
Court Sq (1) 9-12 
Coco Steve & Eddy 
Rosivn Page 
Pritchard & Lord 
Cinn & Perroni 
The Ciro'’s 
Chris Cross 
WASHINGTON 
Capitol (L) 9 
Stan Kenton Orc 
Steve Evans 
Meribeth Old 














Cabaret Bills 








Aquarium 
Gene Krupa 
ue Angel 
John Buckmaster 
Alys Robi 
Vicente Gomez 
Joan Nickel 
Stuart Ross 
Ellis Larkin 8 
Golden Gate 4 
Cafe Soctety 
(Downtown) 
limmie Rogers 
Susan Reed 
Cliff Jackson 
3 C Heard Ore 
Cafe Society 
(Uptown) 
Diango Reinhardt 
Imogene Coca 
Roberta Lee 
Pete Johnson 
Dave Martin 8 
Edmund Hall 
China Doll 
George Wong Tr 
Frances Chun 
Tai Sings 
Ming Ling 
Jose Curbello Ore 
Copacabana 
Sid Caesar 
Bill Shirley 
Raye & Naldi 
Guyle Robbins 
Sonsteen & Dachau 
Michael Durso Ore 
Fernando Alverez O 
Diamond Horseshoe 
Siri 
Herman Hyde 
Turner Twins 
Rosebuds 
Jackie Gleason 
Billy Banks 
Hal Hunter 
Tables Davis 
Renalkd & Rudy 
Jack Mathers 
Noble Sissle Ore 
Syd Strange Ore 
El Chico 
Povita Rios 
Miguel & Albaicin 
Chelo Villareal 
leeland 
Ice Revue 
P Whiteman Jr Or 
Kelly's Stable 
Roy Sedley 
'Fatso Marco 





NEW YORE CITY 


Dorothy Manners 
Hal Hixon 
George Maran 
la Conga 
Irma Henriques 
Machito Ore 
Pupi Campo Ore 
La Martinique 
Vice Damone 
Phil Foster 
Jane Dulo 
Ernie Stuart Ore 
iatin Quarter 
Ifenny Youngman 
George Tapps 
Dick Buckley 
Arnaut Bros 
Myrtil & Picaud 
Chic Gladke 
4 Esquires 
Wanger Line 
Leon & Eddie’s 
Eddie Davis 
Burke Twins 
Franklin 2 
Leblanca & Garcia 
Sherry Britton 
Art Waner Ore 
Monte Curle 
Dick Gasparre O 
Roberto 
Siboney 
Oia Romasian 
Jackie Phillips 
Sadie Banks 
|; Nina Dover 
| Alice King 
Bobby Harrell 
Joe La Porte Ore 
Rogers Corner 
Kernels of Corn 
Hal Aloma 
Gay Blades 
Don Baker 
loon De Vod Ore 
Sieto Trio 
Embassy 
Chu Chu Martinez 
Capea & Patricia 
Ralph Font Ore 
Arthur Ravel Ore 
400 Ciub 
Tex Beneke Ore 
G'wich Village inn 
N Il G Revue 
Frankie 
|; Chavez Ore 
| Ned Harvey Ore 
Havana-Madnd 
Paco Reyes 
‘Gloria Lebran 





Frank Parker 
Frank Libuse 
Chuy Reyes Ore 
Arne Barnett Ore 
Cerney Twins 
Wells & Fayes 
Jimmie Burrell 
Marianne 
Hotel Bismarck 
Joseph Sudy Ore 
Gantu 
Gaywoods 
Lenore 
Annette Olsen 
Montero & Yvonne 
Eddie Fens Ore 
Hotel Blackstone 
Hartmans 
¥ nos Orch 
Hotei Congress 
Harding & Moss 
Milt Herth Trio 
Margie Fields 
Kiki Ochart Ore 
Hotel Continental 
Za Bach's Ore 
Marianne Fedele 
Sheldon Reed 





Latin (uarter 
Maurice Recco 
Latin Lovelies 
Gene Baylos 
The Wiles (3) 
Paul Carleton 
Buddy Shaw Ore 

Palmer House 
Evelyn Knight 
Freddie Nagel 
Rolly Rolls 
Blackburn (2) 
Abbott D'ncers (12) 

Rie Cubana 
Jerry Lester 
jerry Bros. 

Terry Lawlor 
Don Bradfield 
The Lovwelies (10) 
Cee Davidsen Ore 

Vine Gardens 
Jessie Rosella 
Bill Meagher 
Tamara & Thomas 
Jiil Fontaine 
Francisco 
Joe Kish Ore 
Mel Cole Ore 


Ore 





ATLANTIC CITY WALK 
STILL NABS TOP B.0. 


The amusement 


Atlantic City. 
business has and 





always will play a second fiddle here 
to the surf and sand and Atlantic 
City’s famous boardwalk. old 
amusement men know this. Those 
new in show business try to com- 


pete with Mother Nature, and lose 
their shirts. 

Only when Old Sol has set into 
the bay landward has show business, 
with one or two exceptions, much of 
a chance. The beach is then de- 
serted, and only the Boardwalk re- 
mains to draw the bulk of the 
visitors. But even in the off season 
the walk and beach are competition, 
for the weather here is_ mild 
throughout the year and the long 
rows of béach chairs on the sand 
exposed to the sun and protected 
from the wind prove a mecca for 
lovers of sunshine. 


With such competition, for more 
than three quarters of a century 
show business has done its best 
to collect the greatest take possible 
from the visitor and resident, whose 
numbers have increased yearly. In 
contrast, the larger the crowds have 
grown, the smaller the per capita 
spending. Today the crowds as @ 
whole seem to spend less than at 
any time in the resort's history. 

A glimpse of the ups and downs of 
amusement attractions here is inter- 
esting. In the early days the hotels 
offered their own amusements. 
These usually consisted of dancing 
in their private ballrooms, often the 


cleared dining room, with vaude- 
ville acts, etc. Guests gradually got 


away from the hotel entertainment, 
to find their own outside. And so 
gradually the amusement business 
grew. Like any other business its 
attractions blossomed, and then de- 
clined for other attractions which 
drew the crowds. , 
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About -Revivals 





Bert Lahr in ‘Burlesque’ an Argument for Not 





By ARTHUR HOPKINS 


These are the days of reconversion 
and revivals. Both are the putting 
to new use of old materials. Some- 
times the old materials are better 
than anything new that is available. 
It-is not hard to think of a few old 
plays that have more vitality than 
much of the new material that is be- 
ing offered. Plays are not dead un- 
til they can no longer be made to 
live. It is sometimes more difficult 
to bring a new manuscript to life 
than it is to set an old one ticking, 
so the test of a play's possibilities has 
less to do with age than vigor. Plays 
born’ with weak gland systems will 
totter long before their better 
equipped elders. 

There is a tendency to deplore the 
use of theatres to the neglect of new 
playwrights. What about the neglect 
of valuable acting talents that are 
offered no present opportunity. 

Bert Lahr is a case in point. One 
of the last of a great school of come- 
dians, is it for the good of the the- 
atre to have him wasted while there 
are parts in the library that he can 
bring to life to the delight of many 
who are still more interested in the 
actor than his vehicle? 

If new playwrights are making no 
use of Lahr, is he to turn to radio or 
pictures, or sit at home working out 
cross-word puzzles? 

Happily for Lahr and theatregoers 
there are old parts that he can make 
live again. In playing “Burlesque” 
Lahr’s talents are not only again to 
be enjoyed, but in creating the part 
of Skid he reveals talents that at 
once make him available for new 
plays for which he would not pre- 
viously have been considered. Some 
future new play may well be saved 
by the fact that Lahr’s potentialities 
were first revealed in an old play. 


There was a long search for an ac- 
tor for the play “Harvey.” One look 
at Lahr in “Burlesque” reveals that 
there need have been no problem at 
all if Lahr’s gifts had been fully 
known. 

I can think of no better reason for 
revivals than the chance they give to 
expand the actor’s universe. 

Th theatre is the actor’s medium 
as well as the playwright’s, and any- 
thing it does to fortify either is to 
the benefit of both. 





| Barrymore and Sheldon | 





John Barrymore found himself in 
an old play, “Justice.” Up to that 
time he had not thought of himself 


- @8 a serious actor, or the theatre as 


a serious place. 
There was one man who knew Jack 


‘ better than he knew himself, and that 


was Edward Seldon. But for Shel- 
don and a revival, John Barrymore 
would never have discovered the 
Breat gifts that were his and the 
richest period of the theatre in our 
_ would not have come into be- 
ng. 

Had Barrymore remained in the 
theatre his talents would have 
brought into rich being new plays. 
One of the early plays on our sched- 
ule was the then unknown “Liliom.” 

Playwrights are constantly troubled 
with the thought of writing parts 
for whom there are no actors. They, 
above all others, should éncourage 
any theatre activity that reveals new 
talents, whether they be shown by 
newcomers or long established actors. 

The news of the “Burlesque” re- 
Vival is Bert Lahr. It is fitting that 
on Christmas Night a star of new 


Magnitude should shine over the 
theatre, 


liegfeld To Stay Dark 
Until ‘Brigadoon’ Arrival 


Next attraction at the Ziegfeld, 
-Y., which went dark Saturday (4) 
when “Show Boat” completed a 
year’s run, will be “Brigadoon,” a 
Musical comedy to be presented by 
Cheryl Crawford. Book and lyrics 
are by Alan Joy Lerner, with music 
by Frederick Loewe, show being due 
to open on Broadway about the third 
Week in February. 

House will remain dark until the 
new tuner arrives. Miss Crawford 

associated with Eva Le Gallienne 
oa Margaret Webster in directing 
= America Repertory Theatre at 

e International, but they are not 


managerial ici “Briga- 
deen” participants in “Briga 








Neglecting Big Talents 





I Remember Bobby 


By HOWARD LINDSAY 











In the program biographies of 
actors, there is beginning to creep ii 
a recurrent note. “He started h 
areer playing in ‘Life With Father’.” 
Miss Stickney and I have many fond 
memories of the boys who played 
our children at the Empire theatre, 
while we were pretending to be 
their Father and Mother. But the 
one who lives in my memory most 
sharply is Bobby. 

Bobby came to us just after he 
reached seven years of age, which 
is the minimum limit for children to 
begin acting in the theatre in New 
York State. At his first rehearsal, 
Bobby was asked: “Don’t you think 
this is going to be fun?” He an- 
swered: “No, I would rather be 
playing in the park.” It wasn’t long 
Bobby discovered that he 
would rather be playing at the Em- 


before 


pire theatre than in Central Park. 
I tried to establish cordial rela- 
tions with Bobby. I would greet 


him each night and would ask how 
he was. His answers were mono- 
syllabic. After several weeks, I dis- 
covered that Bobby did not want 
cordial relations with me. He didn’t 
want any relations at all. I discov- 
ered that if I pretended that offstage 
Bobby didn’t exist, Bobby would 
similarly agree that I didn’t exist. 
There was no coolness between us. 
We didn’t snub each other. Bobby 
was never ill-tempered or bad-man- 
nered. He wanted to be ignored by 
me and he wanted the privilege of 
ignoring me. On that basis we got 
along famously. We continued to be 
invisible to each other for over two 
years. 

The first year he was with us, 
Bobby really enjoyed playing “Har- 
lan,” who is the youngest of the 
three boys. Then he became old 
enough so that he could also play 
“Whitney,” the next older boy. The 
way we worked things in “Life With 
Father” was this: We had a very 
young boy play “Harlan.” A much 
older boy played “Whitney,” and a 
third boy who could play either 
“Harlan” or “Whitney.” This boy 
would play “Harlan” one week and 
“Whitney” the following week and 
act as understudy the third week. 
This meant that each of the three 

(Continued on page 289) 


On ER 


Freedom in the 


Not long ago I wrote an article for The New York 
Times urging that the theatre be kept free for every 
kind of play, so that we might continue to foster 
the kind of excitement in the theatre which produces 
important plays and important 
productions, in contrast to the 
| stereotyped and inhibited produc- 
| tions in countries such as Russia, 
| where the playwright is the ser- 
| vant of the state, and attempts 
to harness his artistry to politics, 
|as was recently set forth in an 
| article by Simonov, the noted 

Russian journalist-playwright. I 
| received an embittered letter 

from an indignant reader stating 
| that the trouble with the Ameri- 
| can theatre was that we were 
| in need of violence, and it would 
| do us all good to have a dictator for five years who 
would tell us the kind of plays to put on. This letter 
has led me again to evaluate what we have in our 
theatre without vidlence and without a dictator, and 
has resulted in certain conclusions. 

On the subject of censorship, for instan 
of the people of the stage have sufficient respect 
for it to see that the theatre isn’t used for the ex- 
pression of obscenity and lewdness. What constitutes 
this is a matter of opinion. When a person sets him- 
self up as a censor-dictator, the decent people of the 
theatre must necessarily attack him because, much 
as they may object to the play itself, still more must 
they object to a dictatorship of the theatre. Thus 
a producer often finds himself in the position of de- 
fending the production of a play which he himself 
would under no circumstances produce. The laws of 
this state definitely require amendment at this time 
to insure that the manager and author may have 
their day in court, and have the question of whether 
their play outrages public decency decided by a 
jury instead of by a political appointee, such as the 
license commissioner, who, no matter how liberal he 
may be in his views, is subject to all kinds of pres- 
sures and criticisms. 

But censorship is only one form of dictatorship 
to which our theatre can be subject. For instance, there 
is the dictatorship of the stagehands’ union, which 
does not give the younger generation an opportunity 
to begin in the theatre in the same way that the 
Theatre Guild and its predecessor, the Washington 
Square Players, broke into the theatre. 

When the Washington Square Players started to 
work at the Bandbox theatre, thanks to the wisdom 
of the guiding heads of the stagehands union, they did 
not then require the use of a crew of union men. Thus, 
the Washington Square Players were enabled to start 
charging 50c admission, and after they got on their 
feet, they moved to the Comedy theatre in the Broad- 
way district, where they were able to pay full union 
rates, and did so. The group was reorganized as the 
Theatre Guild, and since that time has employed more 
members of the stagehands and musicians unions than 
any other theatrical organization in America. If the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
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Theatre Creates 


Greater Author Vitality 


Theatre Guild’s Langner Dwells on Craft Unions Dictatorships, Critics, 
Censorship 


By LAWRENCE LANGNER 


had insisted on full stagehand crews at the Bandbox 
theatre, the Theatre Guild could never have been 
started. 

I am inclined to believe that the same great wisdom 
which led the crafts unions to permit little experi- 


mental theatres, like the Bandbox theatre and the 
Provincetown theatre, to flourish, and allowed the 
young people to come into the theatre, still exists in 


the unions, but that they have not given full weight to 
the importance of allowing such experimentation in 
relation to getting future jobs for union men. It 
seems to me that all the new young theatrical ven- 
tures in New York of an experimental nature, such as 
the proposed GI Veterans Theatre movement, which 
is asking for a house in Brooklyn, should be given 
special consideration by the unions instead of a dicta- 
torial “no.” 

None of the remarks which have been made here 
apply to Actors Equity Assn., which has always been 
most tolerant in assisting these movements, as, for 
example, the Equity Library Theatre movement, and 
in keeping with the spirit of the times, I have every 
reason to believe that the other unions will follow suit. 





The Crities—Again | 





A third form of dictatorship to which the theatre 
can be subject, but from which we may be thankful 
that we do not suffer, is that of the dramatic critics. 
In some countries the power of the critics was once 
so great that they could entirely dictate the policies 
of the theatres. Fortunately for the vitality of the 
American theatre, our dramatic critics are broad- 
minded and tolerant, and do not seek to force the 
theatre into any one channel, as, for example, into 
the channel of ideological propaganda. The fact that 
our critics give value to every kind of theatrical pro- 
duction, whether it be comedy, musical comedy, satire, 
drama, plays with a message, or plays without a 
message, means that all the turbulent currents of our 
life can find their expression in the theatre, come 
into competition with one another, and by a process 
of evolution, those that do not have vitality are weeded 
out, and those that have are given living stature. 
That our freedom in the theatre has contributed to 
the vitality of our authors is certainly demonstrated 
by a comparison of what has happened in the United 
States and Russia in the past 25 years. Russia pro- 
duced some of the greatest theatre writers of the 
early part of this century. Tolstoi, Chekhov, Andreyev 
and Gorki are names to conjure with, and certainly 
names as great as any which existed contemporane- 
ously in the world theatre. Since the advent of the 
Soviet dictatorship, with its ideological artists, they 
have produced nothing better than journalist writers 
of the type of Simonov and Afinogenov (undoubtedly 
the best of the lot), while during the same period 
we have produced a galaxy of playwrights led by 
Eugene O’Neill, and including S. N. Behrman, Robert 
Sherwood, Maxwell Anderson, Philip Barry, Clifford 
Odets, Sidney Howard, Sidney Kingsley, Elmer Rice, 
George Kelly, and a host of others who stand head 
and shoulders above the mentally-shackled playwrights 
of the Soviet Union. 
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‘New Orleans’ Sunk In | 
Hub, Musical Doing Foldo 
To Sad Tune of $300,000 


Almost seasonally fortunes are 
dumped into musical shows that 
never reach Broadway and 1946-47 
is no exception. Added to the costly 
Broadway boners last week was “In 
Gay New Orleans” which expired 
after one week in Boston on New 
Year’s eve (31), a musical said to 
have represented more than $300,- 
000. It was written, produced and 
directed by Forbes Randolph, a vir- 
tual unknown in show business. 

Most of the backing came from 
the owners of the Eli Watson cotton 
mills in N. Carolina. During the 
latter days of rehearsal there were 
almost daily appeals to the backers, 
and fresh coin up to $25,000 was 
promptly telegraphed to Randolph. 
He is said to ‘ave advised the angels 
that “New Orleans” would close so 
that they could earmark their in- 
vestments as losses, deductable in 
their income <a:: returns. 

Maria Gambarelli the operatic 
lead in the :how is said to have 
been among the investors and the 
offices of her husband Edward Fen- 
ton were used by Randolph. Most 
costly items in the production were 
the costumes, designed by Mary 
Grant, and the scenery—about the 
only features in “New Orleans” that 
were lauded. Bill for the duds was 
around $190,000. 

Understood that Randolph plans to 
put the show on again after the 
book is rewritten. He was identified 
with a colored musical some years 
ago and planned a s’.ailar show last 
year but it did not materialize. The 
southerners reputed to have been 
the heaviest investors were identi- 
fled as Harley F. Shuford, Nancy C. 
Shuford and E. L. Woodward who 
with others from Carolina were es- 
timated to have put in $194,000. 
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MUNICIPAL CULTURAL CENTERS URGED | 
AS MEMORIALS TO NATION’S WAR DEAD | 


By PAUL MOSS 


In numerous cities across the country these days, many 
local committees are thinking of putting up war memorials 
to the hometown boys who died in battle. I recommend to 
these committees, on the basis of my experience as director 
of the New York City Center of Music 
and Drama, that the most fitting tribute 
to the hopes and sacrifices of those boys 
can be made in the form of similar 
artistic and cultural centers. Statues 
have a place, but city centers would be 
a constant, living reminder to those whe 
attend of the promise made to those 
boys to keep this country a haven of 
liberty—and laughter. 

The N. Y. Center is a municipally- 
owned building, operated by a board 
ef directors selected from _ public- 
spirited men and women who repre- 
gent a cross-section of the business, 
professional, labor and educational life of our city. My 
association with this venture dates back to a day in 1944, 
when I received a characteristic note from then Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia while I was serving as N. Y. license commissioner, 
in which he requested me to become assistant to the presi- 
dent of the City Center of Music and Drama, a post held by 
the Mayor. So I was in on a most fascinating experience to 
help bring to the people of N. Y. the finest entertainment in 
epera, drama, ballet, symphony concerts, and operetta at 
75¢ to $2, plus tax, for the seating capacity of 2,700. All 
seats are sold by mail or at the boxoffice. No tickets are 
handled by brokers. 


Although Mayor William F. O’Dwyer has succeeded Fiorel- 
lo H. LaGuardia as president of the City Center, the latter 
still remains a member of the board while I remain in my 
original post as assistant to the president. 

The City Center is not a competitor to any of the theatres 
@r concert halls of the city, and we are sure that many peo- 
ple see their first stage presentations here because of the 
low prices. This gives them an interest in artistic entertain- 
ment that helps stimulate general theatregoing. 


iz . Ne Municipal Subsidy { 


The City of N. Y. does not subsidize the City Center, nor 
does it appropriate any funds for its operation. This is in 
the hands of its board of directors, who are anxious to assist 
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A Great Unknown 


My father, William B. Bankhead, the late Speaker of 
the House, was returning from Washington to his small 
home town of Jasper, Alabama, for the first time since 
his elevation to the Speakership. In the good old Amer- 
ican tradition there was a great homecoming celebration 
awaiting the favorite son. In the midst of all the fan- 
fare, Daddy overheard an old farmer from “up in the 
hills” who had come to town to bring his produce, say 
to another, “What’s Goin’ on down here? Why are the 
bands playin’ and the flags wavin’; t’aint the Fourth of 
July.” His friend replied, “Why ain’t you heard, Will 
Bankhead’s home.” Whereupon the first old farmer 
scratched his head and with a puzzled expression said, 
“Well where the hell’s Willie been?” 


—Tallulah Bankhead. 
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in maintaining this theatre, which 1 believe is unique within 
the U. S. The success of the City Center is proving without 
a doubt that a low-price, high-quality, non-commercial thea- 
tre is a vital part of community life. 

Among its proud achievements is the establishment of its 
own symphony orchestra under the direction of Leonard 
Bernstein, the 28-year old virtuoso, who dares to strike new 
paths in music. He has welded tugether an orchestra of 
young veterans and girls, together with other musicians, 
which has met with glowing response from enthusiastic audi- 
ences and critics alike. In addition, our own splendid opera 
company, under the able direction of Laszlo Halasz, has 
achieved the proud distinction of having critics say: “It can 
stand on its own feet as an artistic enterprise, whatever the 
price of admission. In fect, the City Center Opera Company 
has come of age.” All applicants are auditioned and many new 
artists have been discovered in this way, including a young 
Negro girl, Camilla Williams, who created a sensation since 
her appearance in “Madame Butterfly” early this year. 

Soon we hope to present our own dramatic company under 
an able director and also under my supervision. This com- 
pany will offer revivals, and possibly new plays, which will 
round out the purposes of the City Center, and wherever 
possible give singers, musicians, directors, scenic designers 
and actors an opportunity to demonstrate their abilities. 
This will complete our plan of creating a people's theatre for 
all artists, and will give to high school and college students 


an opportunity to witness programs of extraordinary inter. 
est and variety at reductions from the already low prices 
charged at the Center. Some day we hope to be able to 
exhibit other great motion pictures, like “Henry V,” for 
limited runs, to further supplement our varied entertainment, 
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If public-spirited citizens and public officials of other 
cities would visit the City Center they would see thousands 
of people witnessing a succession of fine programs, and they 
would be inspired to organize similar city centers in their 
own localities. Perhaps in time a dream of mine will come 
to fruition—that of a circuit of city centers which could pro. 
duce plays, operettas, opera and ballet, with 52 weeks of 
playing time guaranteed. This would be insurance against 
loss, since at a top price of $2, these productions would surely 
be successful. On the basis of this low-price policy, we, at 
the City Center, have created a steady following, with a 
mailing list of 40,000 that’s still growing. With many such 
centers throughout the country, I can foresee the discovery 
of new artists, new composers, new actors, new plays and 
producers, all to the ultimate success of the nation’s theatres 
and concert halls. 


Another phase is to interchange orchestras sponsored by 
each city center, enabling musicians in large symphonic or- 
chestras to be given yearly contracts, I even predict that a 
production or an orchestra may be called by other countries 
of the world with whom we could make reciprocal agree- 
ments for their outstanding dramatic and musical produe- 
tions. This is one way toward that peaceful universe we all 
hope will be ours for all time. 


It may be interesting to note that a survey of the National 
Musical Council of state and municipal support of musical 
activities reveals a growing tendency in the direction of local 
government sponsorship. The following states have author- 
ized expenditures for bands and symphonic concerts: North 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont, California, Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

Although N. Y. does not make financial appropriations for 
music, it rents the former Mecca Temple to the City Center 
for a minimum amount and has repaired and re-conditioned 
the building. St. Louis operates on the same basis with re- 
spect to the St. Louis Symphony Society. Reports received 
this year from a whole series of other cities indicate the 
widespread interest in local sponsorship of symphonic or- 
chestras. 














N. Y. Public Library’s Theatre 


Collection a Treasure Trove 


_By GEORGE 


FREEDLEY 


(Curator of ‘the Collection) 


The chances are better than a 
hundred to one that if you're in 
the theatre (we're catholic and in- 
elude movies, radio, television, night 
clubs, circus, 
and even mag- 
ic) you'll pay 
a call some- 
time in the 
white marble 
building that 
lies behind 
those haughty 
lions at Fifth 
Avenue and 
42nd Street, a 
good b-b shot 
from Times 
Square. Since 
1931, when I was called from a 
stage-managing job with the Theatre 
Guild to organize the vast accum- 
ulation of reference material which 
was iong stored in the commodious 
basements of the New York Public 
Library, I've been hard at work 
serving the theatre’s great, near- 
great, and also-rans who crowd the 
glass-enclosed reading room on the 
third floor, There a young actress 
aspiring to a job with the Ameri- 
can Repertory Theatre may be 
studying audition material right 
next to Peggy Webster who is por- 
ing over playbills, critiques, or 
promptbooks readying another of 
her famous Shakespearean revivals. 














George Freedley 


Newspaper®’., magazines, and book 
publishers draw constantly on the 
Theatre Collection for identification 
or illustrations (uncopyrighted pic- 
tures may be photo-reproduced as 
no material may leave the building) 
from the almost a million pictures 
(if you include the movje and radio 
stills) housed there. Interviewers 
have developed the habit of drop- 
ping in before meeting an assign- 
ment to do “homework” on their 
next subject. Lovely ladies of the 
theatre have been known to get 
coy about their pasts . .. “Oh, but 
I was a mere child then! I couldn't 
have been in that show. You saw a 
playbill? Well, I guess I must have 
then. Of course, I always looked 
older than my real age, then.” Some 
night an outraged star who tries 
to conceal the inexorable passage 
of time may be arrested for arson. 


Some actors know that agents. 


managers, and summer theatre im- 
presarios check our clipping files 
{you can walk from 42nd to 40th 
Street and still not finish the alpha- 
bet). These wise ones bring in copies 
of notices, column-mentions, inter- 
views, publicity material, pro- 
grammes, and pictures to supplement 
the Library’s facilities in this direc- 
tion. Then when Mr. Manager or 
Mrs. Casting Director checks up on 
Joe Adonis or Phoebe Venus their 
folders are nice and full. Perhaps 
Katherine Cornell, the Lunts, Eva 
LeGallienne, Joseph Schildkraut, 
Angna Enters, Harry Ellerbe or Paula 
Laurence have no ulterior motives 
in their donations, but it’s nice to 
know that the stars recognize the 
value of having as full record of 
their activities as possible available 
for future students and historians 
of the American stage. 


I remember well the afternoon 
10 years ago that the then little 
Maiy MacArthur came in with her 
nurse. She wanted to look at the 
scrapbooks devoted to her mother, 
Helen Hayes, before visiting a 
matinee of “Victoria Regina.” 
(Query: doesn’t Miss Hayes keep 
scrapbooks? Or was it merely that 
ours are located in so imposing an 
institution?) 





| Dramatists Denate | 





In 1932 the Council of the Drama- 
tists’ Guild passed a resolution urg- 
ing all of its members to present 
promptbooks or typescripts of each 
of their produced plays to the 
Library. These were to supplement 
the 2,500 promptbooks of great stage 
presentations of the past left to the 
Astor-Lenox-Tilden Foundation in 
1905 by that great Shakespearean 
actor, George Becks. It was his 
brother who catalogued the great 
theatrical collections of Harry Hou- 
dini now owned (and supplemented 
by additional purchases) by Mess- 
more Kendall, proprietor of the 
Capitol Theatre and author of the 
recently published “Never Let 
Weather Interfere.” 


Some authors are extremely dili- 
gent in collecting their scripts for 
our collection. Notable are Bella 
and Samuel Spewack, who once con- 





tributed “Clear All Wires,” as a 
play, as a film. and finally es a musi- 


$j 


cal, “Leave It to Me.” In contrast, 
is the anonymous woman who had 
written the book for a disastrously 
unsuccessful musical. In reply to my 
letter requesting a script she 
answered, “No one shall ever read 
the ‘wit’ (sic) I perpetrated. Rather 
than have that happen, I'd burn the 
book. In fact I have.” 





ynosury #S13u7 seg | 





Naturally enough you'd expect 
designers to use the libre-y, and 
certainly you'd not be wrong. Lee 
Simonson who gave us a fine col- 
lection of mounted photographs, not 
only of his own work, comes in 
whenever he has a problem which 
his own fine library can't solve. 
Robert Edmond Jones spent months, 


off and on, preparing the decor for 
the production (director and de- 
signer) of Walter Huston’s “Othello,” 
which he staged first at Central 
City, Colo., and later in New York. 
When the Theatre Guild asked him 
to design the Paul Robeson-Mar- 
garet Webster-Jose Ferrer - Uta 
Hagen revival, Bobby Jones was 
back for another piece of intensive 
research. Not content to rest on his 
previous Jaurels, he came up with 
a new series of settings designed to 
move quickly. smoothly, and to be 
light enough to tour easily, which 
they definitely did by the way. 


This year, Miles White, who 
sprang to fame with “Oklahoma” 
has been delving into the history of 
the circus, clowns and their fore- 
bears in commendia dellarte (the 
great Italian comedy of the 16th 
and 17th century). He is designing 
the new circus for Ringling Bros., 
Barnum & Bailey, and Madison 
Square Garden has something to 
look forward to. 


One of the most hnportant sec- 
tions of the reference Theatre Col- 
lection is that which is devoted to 
several thousand designs for cos- 
tumes and scenery as well as 
theatrical caricatures. Such artists 
as Robert Edmond Jones, Donald 
Oenslager, James Reynolds, Al- 
bertina Wheelan, Erta are repre- 
sented. Ladislas Czettal (with “La 
Gaiete Parisienne” and “The Mask- 
ed Ball”), David Ffolkes (with “King 
Hensy VIII,” “What Every Woman 
Knows,” and the touring GI “Ham- 
let”) and Lucinda Ballard twith 
“Show Boat,” “Annie Get Your 
Gun,” “I Remember Mama,” and 
Helen Hayes’ beautiful blue gown 
from this summer's “Alice Sit-By- 
the-Fire”) have all been recent con- 
tributors, to our collection with the 





| sketches named. 
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London. 

How does it feel to “ »me back” 
with a hit? Well, actua.uy, I don’t 
feel that I've ever left the theatre. | 
It is true, I haven't been active 
in production 
since 1941, 
when I put on 
at the Savoy a 
slender revue 
entitled, 
“Lights Up!” 
which didn’t 
come up to the 
standard I had 
previously es- 
tablished in 
this form of 
entertainment. 
The press was 
generous and I offer no alibis; I just 
couldn't get what I wanted. I am 
afraid 1 found it difficult to adapt 
myself to wartime conditions. 


All my life I have been told, and 
read, that war is inevitable and is 
the only means of cleansing and 
bringing progress to the world. In 
my own sphere, the world of enter- 
tainment, the recent war has seen 
enormous activity and many new 
workers have come into it. Efforts 
have beem made to match the cir- 
cumstances, but nothing creative 
has been evoked. Have we learned 
all we might from these circum- 
stances, and, when the handicaps 
are removed, can the lessons be 
taken advantage of? 

However it may be with the 
world of science, in the art of the 
theatre it seems to me that the 
years may as readily have been 
wasted as any benefit gained from 
the valuable experience of our 
struggles. Managers and players 
alike have displayed great courage 
and enterprise, but scarcely enough 
imagination. I am inclined to think 
that at the present stage we have 
lost more than we have gained, but 
there exist potentialities greater 
than ever before in the history of 
the theatre. (Shall I alarm those 
with the best interests of the drama 
at heart if I extend the word thea- 
tre to show business?) 

I speak of England only because, 
except for the time I arrived in New 
York in 1891, I have not left Britain 
and all that I know of show business 
in other countries is from hearsay. 

Twice in their lives have men of 
my generation seen this world 





Charies B. Cochran 


Back to the Strand 


By CHARLES B. COCHRAN 





plunged into war, and their own 
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lives and careers violently diverted 
with the same brutal intolerance and 
by the same brutal enemy. 


But the London of August, 1914, 
and the London which met Hite: S 
savage challenge were very differ- 
ent scenes. Not in 1939 were the 
streets thronged with wildly cheer- 
ing crowds, making their way to 
Buckingham Palace and the Houses 
of Parliament as they did on that 
night of Aug. 4, 14. In place of the 
old excitement, an excitement bred 
by a plunge into the unknown, 
there was everywhere a grim ac- 
ceptance and a fierce determination 
to see this foul thing through. There 
was not, for many of us, any pre- 
tense of the old “business as usual!” 
Bitter experience had taught us the 
fatuity of that once popular slogan; 
we knew that we were face to face 
at once with a new world, and that 
the old world, slowly and precari- 
ously put together anew after the 
Armistice, had crumbled for good 
and all. 


I did not desire to pick my job, 
although I felt that I might have 
been of service in the organization 
of entertainment for the troops. I 
believe. admirable entertainments 
were devised and well distributed. 

Two of the entertainments / or- 
ganized for good causes gave me 
great pleasure, as well as a lot of 
hard work. At the large Royal Al- 
bert Hail, in aid of Toc H I put on 
“70 Years of Song,” described in the 
London Times as “an entertainment, 
a cavalcade, a jamboree, an orgy of 
musical reminiscence—the precise 
word is lost in the array of perform- 
ers from the operatic, concert, musi- 
cal comedy and music hall stages.” 
The Hall was packed by an audience 
which included the ambassadors and 
representatives of all the govern- 
ments of the United Nations. This 
show was honored by a reference 
to it in one of Lord Haw Haw’s fra- 
dio talks. The promoter, Haw Haw 
told his listeners, “calls himself 
Charles B. Cochran but is, despite 
his Scotch-Irish name, a notorious 
Hungarian Jew!” 

My other wartime production 
which gave me a great kick _was 
my Grand Circus, with lions, tigers 
’n’ everything, on the famous Hamp- 
stead Heath in aid of the Yugoslav 
Relief Fund. 

As a producer of plays for over 


(Continued on page 286) 
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Those Newcomer Producers 


Soliloquy on Zolotow Moves Impresario Into 
Deep Commiseration 
By BROCK PEMBERTON 


Between the dawn and 8:30 comes 
a pause in the day’s occupation I 
fondly call the children’s hour. 
Then I lie snugly in my old wine- 
colored robe, propped up with the 
morning papers around me. Below, 
tugs are tootling on the East River, 
gulls are swooping the surface for 
bits of cake left over from the party 
the night before in Billy Rose's | 
mansion hard by in Beekman Place | 
or maybe from Katharine Cornell's. 
A steady whirr arises from south- | 
bound cars, whisking their occu | 
pants along the East River Drive | 
to work. They, poor slaves, knocked 
off at 5 the afternoon before and 
must punch the clock at 9, while 
lucky I, who quit at midnight, am 
not due at my office till 9:30. 

One of the first columns I turn 
to for sheer joy is Mr. Sam Zglo- 
tow’s in the I°. Y. Times. Sam is a 
great reporter. I know because I | 
used to be a poor one myself. For 
10 years, B. C. (Before CIO) I was | 
a newspaperman. I knew quite a | 
few words but I hated to assemble | 
the ideas and facts to put under | 
them. Not so, Sam, who is never 
happier than when sitting across 
the desk giving you the third de- | 
gree. Sam has beautiful blue eyes. 
I have pretty blue eyes too but they | 
seem to get me nowhere. If memory 
s rves they used to get me into 
trouble but as a reporter they 
Jacked the power of freezing their 
adversaries. But Sam’s blue eyes 
pierce one’s soul and pir. one to 
one’s chair. The exact gross of the 
night before, the progress of pic- 
ture negotiations, all of one’s deep- 
est secrets fly-in words across the 
desk, like filings to the magnet of 
those innocent blue eyes. 


Sam is also ubiquitous. I never 
start a confidential conversation 
without looking around the room 
for him and at closed managerial 
meetings, the first business of thé 
sergeant-at-arms is to look behind 
all doors and under all tables and 
desks. If no one is discovered the 
doors and windows are locked and | 
the meeting proceeds. 

1 Delight in Figures 











light in figures than Variety or Dun 
& Bradstreet, What one project lost, 
the profit of another, who owns 
how much of what, seems to enchant 
him as much as the odds on the 
first at Hialeah. I have a suspicion 
that losses | .terest him more than 
giins, though this may be unfair. 
Once I made the ristake of holding 
out on him.the names and amounts 
of participants in a production we 
will designate as Operation Zero. 
After that the play was never men- 
tioned in the Times and it failed. 
That taught me. 


Lately a new type of information 
has crept into the column. It is not 
Sam's fault ii it startles more than 
it delights me. Sam’s not to reason 
why but to print all the news that’s 
fit, and this is news. I refer to the 
listings of new producing firms. The 
Paragraphs, sometimes filling a 
column with space out for asterisks. 
read something like this: “A new 
producing firm whose members are 
I Vv. Hope, Lotta Faith and Fuller 
Charity have opened a suite of of- 
fices in Radio City. They have three 
Plays Scheduled for production, two 
Of them musicals, the musicals bud- 
8eted at $250,000 each. Mr. Hope is 
& Hollywood: director, Miss Faith is 


a cafe Society photographer, Mr. 
Charity is interested in professional 
footbal!.” 


When I got fired something over 
&@ quarter of a century ago and an- 
nounced, to cover my shame, that 
I quit to become a producer my- 
self, play producing was virtually 
& closed shop. Silent movies had lost 


| Oscar 


| ville 





their punch, it was easy to satisfy | 
the public, and nepotism ruled. Why | 
encourage greenhorns to -nter such | 
me nig Consequently when some | 
so later I made good my threat 
murs 4 great good luck produced a 
ccess I found no welcome on the 
managerial mat. I was looked upon 
aS an intruder. 
Rhary no such feeling for begin- 
ther i Heel Sorry for them because 
plicatea entering a business so com- 
ze ed today that much of the fun 
ty — out of it. I do resent mild- 
is bed-1 ‘ind too much resentment 
he f ~ mounting blood-pressure, 
ana 4 of aptitude, preparation 
novice ee too many of these 
task ~ Dring to their self-appointed 
®. This reaction springs not 
al basis but from my 





love of the theatre and the belief 
that amateurs do it harm. 

Run down the list of producers 
who have been at it a number of 
years and you vill find that the 
great majority of them majored in 
some branch of the theatre before 
trying to »ut on plays. These were 
actors: Geerge Abbott, 
Cornell, Howard Lindsay 
Liagre, Eddie Dowling, Vinton 
Freedley, John Golden, Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic and Gilbert Miller. Mr. Ab- 
bott and Mr. Lirdsay were aiso 
dramatists as were all of the mem- 
bers of the Flaywrights’ Company. 
Hammerstein and _ Russell 
Crouse were librettists Arthur 
Hopkins wrote and produced vaude- 
sketches and Max Gordon 
booked them, while Richard Rod- 
gers composed _§ scores 


Golden songs. Lawrence Langner 


and Theresa Helburn, Theatre Guild } 
| directors, were among the founders 


of the Washington Square Players 


from which the Guild sprang, while | 


Armina Marshall Langner, also of 
the Guild, was an actress. All three 
eventually wrote plays. Jed Harris 
was a press representative, Herman 
Shumlin was his general manager 


j}and Kermit Bloomgarten his. Stan- 


ley Gilkey filled the same berth for 
Mr. McClintic and Brock Pemberton 


| was Pooh Bah for Arthur Hopkins 


following six years as dramatic re- 
porter and critic. Richard Aldrich 
was a manager for MacGowan & 
Reed and Gilbert Miller, after he 
gave up acting, learned about pro- 
ducing from his illustrious father, 
Henry Miller. 
talent scout. The Shuberts, Lee and 
J. dk, followed the proverbial pattern 
of starting as boys in theatres they 
were eventually to own. Jack Wild- 
berg was a theatrical lawyer and 
learned about producing in summer 
stock in association with Cheryl 
Crawford of the American Reper- 
tory triumvirate. The other two of 
that distaff trio, Eve LeGallienne 
and Margaret Webster, acted and 
directed. 

The moral of the record would 
seem to be that experience in some 
branch of the theatre, while not a 
prerequisite for success, is a big 
help to the individual and a good 
thing for the theatre. Curiously, in- 
experienced tyros seem more able 
to assemble vast sums for worthless 
projects than some of the old hands 
can for some worthy undertakings. 
It is not only the loss of this capi- 
tal that is bad, but the reputation 
for ineptness its expenditure brings 
the theatre. 


Katharine | 
Alfred de | 


Oscar Serlin was a| 





| The three ibravest or, at least, 
| most foolhardy men in this vicinity, 
if you want to know it, are Brooks 
Atkinson, John Mason Brown and 
the writer. There we were, with the 
most splendid and touching epitaphs 
written for us, extolling our great- 
ness of soul, largeness of vision and 
intellect, unparalleled keenness of 


perception, and Solomon-like sense | 


of justice. There were giants in our 
day, and we were among the might- 
iest of them all, Yet. instead of 
remaining comfortably in Valhalla 
with Aristotle, Dryden and Percy 
Hammond and reading our press 
clippings, we gave it all up volun- 
jtarily to come back to earth and 
be drama critics again. 


and Mr. | 


This great and beautiful estimate 
(of our worth, which we cherished 
|so dearly and have now given up so 
blithely, was, I have to confess, 
|never bestowed upon us without res- 
|ervations. No doubt because our ad- 
mirers knew our essential modesty 
and didn’t want to embarrass us 
with too much adulation, they would 
always prefix their enthusiasm with 
such a phrase as “Compared to So- 
and-So - - -” or, more likely, “Com- 
pared to those so-and-so’s - - -.” 
The old axiom that the only good 
drama critic was a dead drama 
critic had been broadened to in- 
clude critics who had gone off to 
various wartime pursuits, and we 


the artists in the Arnold Bennett 
play who pretended to be dead and 
read with relish the juicy obituaries 
that were written about him. 

Of course, we remembered the 
days of Hammond, Broun and Woll- 
cott, when they were being blamed 
for the collapse of the theatre and 
contrasted unfavorably with such 
giants as William Winter. Even more 
vividly we recalled how Hammond, 
Broun and Wollcott became giants 
when we, then of pygmy stature, 
succeeded them, and how play- 
wrights, producers and actors, who 
| were accustomed to shrink before 
the whip lash of these tyrants of the 
theatre, began boasting even of the 
bad notices they had received from 
them. I believe that Humphrey 
Bogart still carries about with him 
the clipping of a Woollcott review 
that spoke bitingly about the micro- 
scopic quality of his talent and 
treasures it far more than the 
praise written about him by living 
reviewers. 











It was very pleasant to learn that 


found ourselves in the position of | 


By RICHARD WATTS, JR. 


in our lifetime we had been trans- 
formed from pygmies into giants 
and to be told that we had been 
|marvels of perception, wit, grace 
|}and understanding, even though the 
| cynical might have suspected that 
ithe enthusiasm arose less out of 
admiration for us than from: the 





chance it offered to smite the cur- 


rent crop of reviewers. Our ad-| 
mirers may have been telling us 
that it wasn’t we were so good 
as that, incompetent as we were, we | 
at least looked pretty fair com- 


pared to the 
incompetence now holding forth in 
our pulpits, but it was praise, and 
it was pretty bold to risk plunging 
back into reviewing again. It gave 
our quondam fans too tempting an 
opportunity to take it all back. 
Atkinson the Hero 





Obviously that was what was 


| bound to happen and, of course, it is | 
think it is} 


safe to say that, as dearly beloved 


|happening already. I 
veCioV 
as Brown and I suddenly became, 
we still remained mere groundlings 
compared to Atkinson as he was 
| lifted up to the heavens by his ador- 
ing worshipers. Maybe you think it 
|was Chungking and Moscow that 
Brooks went off to during his ab- 
fsence from criticism. But. it was 


| really Olympus to which he had | 


| been carried by legions of doting 
|admirers. Now he has come back, 
| not only a nobler soul but a more 


| kindly critic than before, and yet 
I note in one of the Hollywood 
columns that Nunnally Johnson, 
usually among the most generous 


and forgiving of men, told one gir) 
journalist that he was “wishing a 
Merry Christmas to every one in 
j}the world except Brooks Atkinson.” 


Nevertheless it is fun to be back 
and, although it is pleasant to be 
a dead and respected drama critic, 
it is even better to be alive and a 
|despised member of the craft of 
Nathan and Aristotle. In fact, I con- 
| fess that I am almost always on the 
lside of the playwright who is at- 
|tacking a critic, and that is not out 
of any characteristic nobility of soul. 
Quite on the contrary, it is out of 
sheer selfishness. The only un- 
pleasant thing in the otherwise 
agreeable business of pontificating 
about the drama is that you oc- 
casionally feel like a bully when you 
pick on helpless and unprotected 
plays. But when there is an em- 
battled author about to defend it 
and fight back you don’t feel nearly 























GREETINGS 
KATHARINE CORNELL and GUTHRIE MeCLINTIC 


veritable monsters of | 


Sweetness and Light Twixt Crix 
And Playwrights Doesn’t Help U.S. 
Theatre, Argues One Drama Critic 


so bad about it, and the job becomes 
more desirable than ever. 
| Nevertheless, I am not sure that 
ii approve of the new radio idea of 
having critics and playwrights go 
/on the air and talk over the merits 
iof a play that has just opened. I 
haven’t heard any of the programs, 
but my great fear is, not that they 
will make the antagonists too bitter 
at each other, but that there is the 
danger of their being too polite. I 
am told on all sides that the recent 
discussion between Moss Hart and 
John Chapman over “Christopher 
Blake” was the best of the series 
because Mr. Hart got after Mr. Chap- 
man with what used to be known as 
“hammer-and-tongs.” 

That is fine, but look what hap- 
|}pened to Chapman. From _ various 
accounts he kept his temper, was 
|very tolerant and understanding 
and came out of the debate in a 
manner that had even some play- 
wrights feeling he had been the win- 
ner. Ordinarily he is a man whe 
knows and relishes the pleasure of 
a good rage. Indeed, he is easily 
the Critics Circle Angry Man, and 
| it is a role which becomes him. Yet 
| the radio program made him gentle 
and long suffering, and the next 
|playwright, learning from him, is 
llikely to be as gentle as Eddie 
Dowling is said to have been when 
he defended “The Iceman Cometh” 
against the equally affable Howard 
Barnes, and the whole relationship 
will be threatened. In general, I 
am all for an era of good-feeling, 
but when one sets in in the theatre 
it is likely to imperil some of the 
stages’ vitality. 


‘Shubert Files Charges 
With Equity on Actor 
Decamping ‘Come On Up’ 


Charges which may result in #eri- 
ous consequences for Harry Gibson, 
jan actor who abruptly walked out 
| on “Come On Up,” which has been 
| touring with Mae West starred this 
|} season, were filed with Equity by 
J. J. Shubert last week. Gibson 
walked out while the show was in 
Canada saying that he couldn’t stand 
cold weather and because of neu- 
ralgia would have to return to the 
Coast where the show was produced. 

Actor had a run of the play con- 
tract calling for $300 weekly, with 
provision for $200 additional when 
the show reached Broadway. Gib- 
son, who failed to secure a doctor’s 
certificate indicating his alleged ail- 
ment, refused to appear for the 
Saturday matinee and night per- 
formances of the engagement in 
question and was said to have se- 
cured a plane reservation for Holly- 
wood on that date. He had received 
his week's pay the night before. 

Gibson feared that “Up” would 
not be shown on Broadway which 
was his objective, since he is a 
western night club entertainer and 
aimed for a shot at the New York 
cafes. If charges are sustained, and 
he is suspended by Equity, it’s pos- 
sible that he will not be permitted 
to make professional appearances 
because of the agreement between 
the several talent unions. If a mem- 
ber is banned by one, he is auto- 
matically barred by the others dur- 
ing the period of suspension. 


Wildberg To Shutter Chi 
Civic Till Hit Rolls In 


Chicago. 
of tight 
is that the 











Unique situation in f- 
house set up in town 


Civic Theatre will have no legit 
show after film “Henry V” leaves 
Jan. 5. John Wildberg, lessee of the 


spot, is looking for a hit and is keep- 
ing the house dark until he can find 
one. 

“Henry” opens at the Pabst Thea- 
tre, Milwaukee, Jan. 6 for two weeks 
plus options under Theatre Guild 
sponsorship and then goes to St. 
Louis. Picture had a five month 
run at $2.40 top here. 





Bercovicis Pasa Bow 


Pasadena. 
Konrad Bercovici’s new legit play, 
“Penelope,” is slated for an opening 
at the Pasadena Community Play- 
house late in February. 
Irving Jacobs hopes to produce the 





piece on Broadway next fall, with 
Arthur Lubin directing. 
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Back to the Tents 


Playwright’s Travail in Getting a Legit House 
Pars His Creative Pains—45 B’way 
Houses Lost in Past 20 Years 





By PHILIP DUNNING 

) Playwright. 
Cast { Producer. 
Scene: A theatrical producer's office. 
Producer: Come in. Glad to see you. 
Playwright: Oh, thank you. 

Producer: Sit over here in this armchair. 

Playwright: That’s very kind— 

Producer: Well I finally got around to reading your 
script. Sorry I took so long. 


Let me take your hat and coat. 


Playwright: Oh that’s quite all right. I know 
you’re busy. What was your reaction? 
Producer: I liked every minute of it. It’s really 


a fine play. I'd like to produce it. 

Playwright: It’s wonderful to hear you say that. 

Producer: It deserves a first-class production with 
a fine cast. 

Playwright: That sounds good to me. 
you plan to— 

Producer: I remember the time, not so many years 
ago, when I ran across a script I liked as much as I 
like yours, I'd tie it up quickly—pick up the phone, book just the right 
New York theatre for it and have it in rehearsal in a week or two. 

Playwright: That would be wonderful— 

Producer: But today it’s altogether different. 
theatres are these days. 

Playwright: Yes, I know— 

Producer: And backers are getting scarce too. 
to ring up the curtain on a show today. 

Playwright: Fifty? You mean for a musical? 

Producer: No. A musical would cost three or four times that much, 

Playwright: Fifty thousand seems an awful lot. Why my play only calls 
for a single setting. 

Producer: I know. But that’s what it takes to do a one-setter now. 

Playwright: Oh that includes the cash bonds required by various asso- 
ciations involved but it isn’t money spent— 

Producer: Cash bonds mean money tied up. Why I remember when I 
could budget a play for less than the bonds alone take today. 

Playwright: Then you blame the Unions for— 

Producer: No, I’m not blaming them. Who said I was blaming them? 
I guess they’re entitled to protection the same as everybody else. All 
I’m saying is that 50 grand is a big gamble on a one-to-five shot. 

Playwright: One-to-five? How do you mean? 

Producer: That's what it is. Figured on the arbitrary basis of 100 per- 
formances for a hit, 80% of the total number of new plays presented in 
New York are failures. 

Playwright: Are you referring to last season? 

Producer: Last season and the season before that—and for the past 20 
seasons. 

Playwright: 80% were failures? 

Producer: Right. That surprise you? 

Playwright: Well—yes—I— 

Producer: One success out of every five tries, at 50 thousand a try, kind 
of slows a fellow up. ; 

Playwright: But don’t you think— 

Producer: It slowed up the theatre owners too. Made them more cau- 
tious. 

Playwright: But aren’t they demanding guarantees? Then how can they 
lose money? 

Producer: I'll tell you. A friend of mine owns one of the finest theatres 
on the street. The last 10 attractions he booked in were all flops. Be- 
tween the flo is house had to be dark from one to three weeks at a 
time. He can’t break even unless he’s lucky enough to book.a hit show 
every once in a while. Does that prove anything to you? 

Playwright: It proves that your friend hasn’t very good judgment in 
selecting plays— 

Producer: Well let’s hope his judgment has improved because he picked 
your play to be a hit. I had him read it with the idea of booking it and 
he promised to give me a definite answer this afternoon. Do you mind 
waiting? 

Playwright: Not at all. It’s all very interesting. 

Producer: Say, ever read this rag? 

Playwright: Not as regularly as I used to. The legitimate news seems 
to be crowded out lately by movie and radio news. 

Producer: Yes, I know. I’ve been saving these old/ Anniversary Num- 
bers for years, They have some pretty interesting statistics. Let’s turn 

’ to this 1927 number—flash back 20 years and see what was going on around 
here then...Better let. me read it—the pages are dried out and brittle 
and I wouldn’t want you to tear them: Listen to this—“The total num- 
ber of new dramatic productions in New York City during the season 

1926-1927 were 218, and 84% of them were failures. The number of thea- 

tres used was 76. 114 plays closed within four weeks of their openings.” 

Playwright: But don’t you think— 

Producer: Look at this list of theatres that were available to legitimate 
attractions then. Apollo, Central, Republic, Wallack’s, Klaw, Daly’s, the 

Selwyn, the Lyric, Mayfair, Waldorf, the old Garrick—God, it’s enough 
to bring tears to your eyes when you think of those days. 

Playwright: I understand how you feel. 

Producer: Here’s some more theatres we lost since 1927—the Times 
Square theatre, the Liberty, Gaiety, Eltinge, Globe, the Old Broadway, 
the Frolic, the Princess, Maxine Elliot, Hampden, Greenwich Village, 
Charles Hopkins, Cherry Lane, Provincetown, Sam H. Harris and the 
George M. Cohan, Say, I wonder what Sam and Georgie would say if 
they had a look at crummy old 42nd street today—and here are some that 
used to play musicals—all torn down now—the Century, the Knicker- 
-bocker, the Casino and the Ear] Carroll. 

Playwright: That’s 31 theatres gone. 


When did 





Phil Dunning 


You know how scarce 


It takes around $50,000 


VARIETY Anniversary 
ce 
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Playing it Safe 


(Producer-Author and EX-Actor) 


Flash! Not too bright a one after 
upwards of 30 years, but still— 
Flash!—I was once an actor. 

My thespian career ended with 
such a rude jolt that up to now I 
have preferred to forget it. But 
time, at last, turns shame to amuse- 
ment, and what good is a guy who 
can't see a joke? Even if it is on 
himself. 

I was second string quarterback 


eT 


For Barrymore 


By LAURENCE. SCHWAB 


|turn on the gas above his hallroom 
bed. He attaches the rubber tube 
from a lamp to the gas jet, brings 
it slowly up to his mouth and sinks 
on the bed to expire from the es. 
caping fumes. After a few palpitat- 
ing moments The Old Newspaper. 
man Who Has Been Through It All 
Himself rushes in and saves him... 
That’s the way the Big Scene was 
written. 


| Thespic Perspiration fe : 











on Boston Latin School, and when 
('we played our traditional rival, a 
high school in 
was lucky enough to make a touch- 








Rs mn a |\few minutes of play. We won 6-0. 
SEASON’S GREETINGS | That summer a visionary young 


Co-starring in “BURLESQUE” | inspirational 
Currently at 




















title of the Harvard 
the — Theatre, | Players, and if asked what connec- 
New York .,.|tion his carroty troupe had with 
(Earlier ber py ple the Title the dignified university he would 
point tome. I had passed all but 
; two exams for freshman entry and 
: ’ was going in that fall—on condi- 
Chi Had Big B.O. ’46; wee 
We acted a repertoire of popular | 
Shortage of Theatres plays, setting up shop in hotel ball- 
. | rooms, school houses, Elks’ halls, 
Still Plagues Town | ana even firehouses. 
Chicago |we had more fun than our meager 
7 ? : : audiences. They were only laymen, 
: Chicago had a big legit b.o. year | while we were traveling hand in 
in 1946. Grosses for the year hit hand with : Art. I, though, was 
pated $6,500,000, with _ practically conscious of the shortcomings of our 
every theatre in town booked con- company; you see, there was a star 
stantly. | , : ne in our midst who so far had only 
Situation in town is critical re- appeared as “Another Reporter,” 
garding theatre space, with only CA Neighbor,” or “The Man With a 
seven theatres being available at Package.” ; 
present for legit bookings. Finally the unweaned star de- 
While Chicago saw only three neW | manded a leading part from our 
legit opensss, St. Lazare . Phar- | impressario. He put me off, promis- 
one? o Windy City, and Sweet- ing airily to increase my lines in the 
hearts, a new high of 44 stage at-| next show and make them two. I 
tractions were presented, with seven threatened to leave in high dudgeon 
plays holding forth as 1947 rolled (I knew my Shakespeare) but the 
around, Average run of plays this | threat did not prostrate the oaf. So 
year was twice as long as usual, |] played my ace, pointing out that 
which resulted in a booking jam,/; would be taking the name of the 
with Chi being passed up for smaller | troype with me. Without a Harvard 
towns with available theatre space. | man on tap he would no longer be 
able to take the name of the uni- 
e e versity in vain. 
Chi Burglars Trip Up Two weeks later I was making up 
Ball R to play the leading part in “The 
Country Boy”; the same fat part in 
et usse Terpers which Douglas Fairbanks had just 
; Chicago. delighted Broadway. 
Chicago police are searching for “We're sold out. There’s a gang 
thieves who broke into hotel rooms| of kids asking if you're in the play 
of Rosella Hightower and Roman/for sure. And goggling at your 


Jasinsky, stars of Original Ballet | picture outside. Why should you 
Russe, currenty, playing at Civic|be a draw in this town? Were you 
Opera House here. born here or something?” 

Miss Hightower was principal| I grinned nervously. We were in 
loser, having lost a quantity of|the auditorium of the same high 
jewelry. Jasinsky lost a small|school my touchdown had licked 


amount of cash. 
Natalie Tupine, mother of’ Oleg 
Tupine, another ballet principal, 
was also burglarized by hoodlums. 


Shows in Rehearsal 


“Brigadoon”—Cheryl Crawford. 
“The First Hundred Years”—Wil- 
liam Cahn. 
. “Washington Square”—Oscar Ser- 
in, 
“Apartment B” (“It Takes Two” )— 
George Abbott and Richard Aldrich. 
“John Loves Mary”—Rodgers and 


Room of Mme.|the preceding fall. “I kill ’em,” | 
I boasted, knowing my boss could 
not see how pale I was under the 
country boy makeup. 

“Make it slow death. Let me 
get my hands on the cash receipts 
first.” He went out front. 

In such manner is Art treated by 
Business. 

After the first act everybody 
backstage told me I was swell, and 
anyway, not to worry, I'd get better 
as I went along. I spoke sharply 
to my knees and went on for the 
second act. 


In that fateful stanza The Coun- 





Hammerstein. try Boy, living in a shabby theatri- 
aa a Sons” — Clurman, Kazan | cal boarding house, a failure and de- 
and Fried. 








serted by his true love, is about to 





to play them in. Do you realize that last season there were only 46 new 
dramatic plays produced on Broadway with only 35 legit theatres available? 
Playwright: That’s quite a drop. 
Producer: An alarming drop. What’s the remedy, I wonder? 
Playwright: Wouldn't cocktail bars connected with theatres help defray 
expenses as it does in England? 
Producer: The managers have been working all along the line on that 


scheme for years. But they’ve been stymied—Excuse me, my watch must 
be stopped— 


Playwright: I have five after four. 
Producer: Thanks. I apparently forgot to wind mine. 





| Some More Since 1927 


Playwright: This has been a very interesting afternoon and I’ve enjoyed 


talking with you. But now we'd better get back to the subject of my play. 
You say you liked it. 





Producer: I never bothered to count them. 
just to think how easy it was to book a theatre in those days. 
cost of producing a show was peanuts compared with today. 
know, we used to do a three or four set show, take it on the road for a 


few weeks break-in and ring up on Broadway for around six or seven 


thousand dollars. 
Playwright: Think of that—! 


Producer: And here’s some more that have blacked out on us in the past 


10 years since 1937—the Longacre, Guild, Ambassador, the Golden on-58th 
St., the 44th Street, the Little, the Masque, Vanderbilt, 49th St., Ritz, the 
Bayes, Belmont, Comedy, Winter Garden, the New Amsterdam. It makes 
me ill to think of that beautiful theatre being used for a 15¢ grind house. 

Playwright: That’s 14 more. Fourteen and 31—that’s 45 theatres gone. 
And nothing has been built to replace them. 

Producer: Now tell me, do you honestly think that if the owners of 
those 45 legitimate theatres made money playing regular attractions, they'd 
dump them into the laps of the broadcasting companies and grind movie 
syndicates? 

Playwright: No, of course nét. But I still don’t see— 

Producer: The way it adds up to me is that the higher the cost of pro- 
duction, the fewer the plays produced and the fewer theatres availabl: 


It makes my ulcers kick up 
And the 
Do you 


Producer: I do and I'd like to produce it. 

Playwright: I'd like to have you. Providing you can do it this season. 
I feel it would be in excellent hands. You've always shown good taste in 
the plays you've done. 

Producer: Thanks. I think we could get along together. You're a fine 
writer. I’m surprised that Hollywood hasn’t grabbed you off before now. 
If I can book a theatre I'll pay your advance, sign the production contract 
and get busy casting my backers right away. 

Playwright: Oh, speaking of Hollywood, I wasn’t going to mention it 
but I've had an offer from a film company for the play and they want my 
services. I’ve been stalling them until I heard from you. 

roducer: Well, I'll tell you. Excuse me a minute while I answer this 
phone—Oh hello pal—yes, I’ve been sitting here all afternoon waiting for 
you to call. I’ve got the author of that play you liked right here with me 
What? No—no you didn’t. How much? Geez, what a price. No I can’t 


sure—sure. Bye now. 
Playwright: Are you all right? Can I get you a glass of water? 
Producer: No thanks. I'll be all right. I just had a bit of a jolt. An- 


other legit theatre has been wiped off the map. My friend unloaded his 
headache to a Television company. : 





New Hampshire, sd orm climax with hardly a 


r man put together a stock company | ; 
\J E A N P A R K E R to tour the resorts. He gave it the | declaimed 


I am afraid | gaseous death. 


say I blame you but it shoots hell out of my plans. Well—that’s that. Oh} 


I was doing fine in that second 
act. I came all the way through to 
snicker 


from the audience. And those were 


down for old B. L. S. in the last|from the balcony, where the foot- 


ball team was perched. 

Then, “There is nothing left in 
life for me. I shall end it all.” [I 
the lines wildly—and 
looked for the tube to attach to the 
gas jet. It was not on the lamp. 
I paced the stage, muttering over 
and over, “I am going to end it 
all.3 Approaching the wings I let 
out in what was meant to be a stage 
whisper, “Where’s that tube?” 

The fellow who played the Old 
Newsman (and ddubled as property 
boy) was standing there, waiting 
to stride on and rescue me from 
He shrugged. “Get 
me a gun or something. I gotta 
kill myself,” I hissed. 

Pacing to center stage again I 
could feel the whole audience on 
the slippery edge of a titter. One 
last glance at the wings. The Old 
Journalist and half the acting com- 
pany were frozen there. I sank 
down on the bed. “I must end it 
all,” I repeated for the steenth time. 
Then, improvising glibly, ‘What 
shall I do? What shali I do?” 

“Play football, Schwab!” a dis- 
gusted voice boomed from the 
balcony. 

Howls, screams, Homeric laughter, 
burst from the audience. I sat on 
that cursed bed and wept. At long 
last somebody had the sense to ring 
down the curtain, 

And that’s the real reason John 
Barrymore had a clear path to Fame. 


WINTER STOCK SERIES 
SET FOR A. C. HOTEL 


Atlantic City. 

A subscription series of eight 
plays by the George Spelvin Play: 
will be offered by the Leod 
Lippincott Co., operators of Ha: 
Hall, on the mid-city beachfront, 
Jan. 16 through March 8, The plays 
will be staged in the “Theatre in the 
Sky” atop the hotel. “Old Acquaint- 
ance,” by John Van Druten, will be 
the first offering. 

Company is directed by Helen 
Morley with Allen Potter production 
manager. Others include Ann Arden, 
Pat Worthington, Walter Meserole, 
James J. McCormack, Wade Dent, 


Arthur Cahn, Betty Egan, Ruth 
Phillips and Mark Wood. 


ICC Nixes S. Pacific R.R. 
Pian to Jack Show Rates 


Under a ruling by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Southern 
Pacific R. R. is not permitted to 
raise the ticket regulations for trav- 
eling shows. Line planned to re- 
quire the purchase of 150 tickets if a 
baggage car was to be supplied. ICC 
Stipulated that the railroad could 
apply for a rehearing but not prior 
to next Aug> 1, 

It was feared that if SPRR raised 
the ticket requirement no large road 
shows would be able to travel to the 
Coast and back. Present rule calls 
for 100 tickets, and a bagagge car 1s 
provided without additional cost for 
the production. 

Report that other western lines 
would also raise the party ticket re- 
quirement above the present limit of 
100 was stated to have been incor- 
rect. It had been figured that if 
|SPRR’s rule went through on Jan. 1, 
\plus a rate increase, it would jumP 











the cost of transportation to the 
Coast as much a 230%. 
Only large show on -road that 


would have been affected is “Carmen 
Jones,” whose agent, Ned Alvord, 
had protested the line’s proposed 
ticket increase.. League of New 
York Theatres also complained t 
‘ICC. However, “Carmen” is due to 
| close its tour next week, show noW 
|playing Texas dates. 
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Zé MOOD INDIGO 


By JOHN BYRAM 


(Eastern Play Editor, Paramount Pictures) 


Sid Skolsky, in VARIETY, was voicing—as many others have done of lale— 
his lament over the decline of Broadway. Having been away from it all 
those years when he was hanging .around that Hollywood drugstore he 
had an objective attitude even though he finally did return with his ex- 
cellent Broadway-show business saga, “The Jolson Story.” My approach 
For 24 years my daily working hours— 
and a good many of my nocturnal ones, too—have been spent mainly within 
a segment of New York bounded on the north by 47th street (the old 
Palace); on the east by 6th avenue (the now obliterated Hippodrome), and 
on the south and west by the Paramount Building and the N. Y. Times 
Annex in 43d street. Familiarity may make it easy to overlook or gloss 
over some things, but in my circumstances even a blind man could not 
fail to notice the deterioration of what minor and curiously regional poets 
and philosophers have rhapsodically referred to as the Great White Way, 





the Grandest Canyon, Mazda Lane, the Main Stem, and by other soubri- 
guets, both apt and labored. 

When I first came to Broadway it was, to be sure, not one of Les Grands 
boulevards. It was not a beautiful vista of architecturally perfect theatres 
conveniently interspersed with fine restaurants and cafes and populated | 
exclusively by Men of Distinction and elegant feminine companions who 
looked as if they might have stepped bodily from the advertisements of 
Bergdof-Goodman and the higher priced perfume firms. But Broadway— 
by which I mean the contiguous area including 42d street—in those days 
had the best. It had 60 to 65 legitimate theatres, the few top film cathe- 
drals, the premier vaudeville theatre and even a burlesque house which 
represented that exuberant profession at its apex. Of shoddy, second-run 
stuff, it certainly had its share, but nothing like at present when the best, 
the tawdry ersatz and the unbelonging catchpenny gadgets are all scram- 
bled together. 

Because of the depression, the rise of the talking picture, and the radio, 
and because of other factors, economic and sociological, Broadway has 
surrendered to cheapness, as we all know. Milling about on its littered, 





gum-spotted pavements today are some of the crummiest-looking individ 
uals to be seen anywhere in the United States. | mean the people who are 
drawn to its free radio programs, its grind movies, and its shooting gal- 
leries. Those who earn their living on Broadway—and at the top they 
are the most talented in the theatre and, as representatives of their pro- 


/fession, in the world today—do their jobs on the street but they spend | 


their spare time elsewhere, often as far away as possible from its pinch- 
beck purlieus. From de luxe night clubs to the offices of solvent theatrical 
managers and the larger film companies the drift, for years, has been away 
from the Broadway district. 

Park Avenue to Surf Avenue | 
~The answer? I don’t know, but I'm afraid that, despite the optimists, 
things don’t look too bright for a genuine rehabilitation or housecleaning of 
Times Square. No matter how many grandiose building projects are an- 
nounced: or actively undertaken, no matter how many new spectacular 
signs rosily tint the night sky, the pristine glory and individuality of Broad- 
way may be departing forever. 

In some respects the area is a microcosm of many Sesser American cities 
whose peripheral business districts have declined and become shabby as 








a result of the community’s growth and the increasing mechanization of 
the times. Perhaps when construction starts again the legitimate theatre. 
which gave Broadway its greatest name and reputation, eventually will 
be able tc move its $6 customers away from the hotdog stands, shooting 
galleries, dancehalls and soap opera houses. But whether there will be 
much building of new and improved theatres in another section, or even | 
shows to put in them, sometimes seems problematical. Every year more | 
and more theatres, where plays with living actors can be seen and on | 
occasion appreciated, will be torn down or drawn off the market. Before | 
long Broadway will represent, even to a greater degree than it does now, 
the triumph of the mechanical age and the decline of the personnel. 
While it is not quite fair to say that the choice was ever between Park | 
avenue and Surf avenue, many factors over the years have forced what | 
is still the world’s greatest entertainment center to veer definitely toward 
Coney Island in atmosphere and appearance. Every year the amusement 
district becomes a Coney Island with greater and gaudier gadgets instead | 
of what Broadway should be if it is to survive uniquely—a street whereon | 
actively participating personalities provide its character, its glamour, and | 
individuality and where the gimcracks and the things that Broadway has 
in common with other cities and hamlets over the country are relegated | 
to a properly subordinate position. 


Broadway Running Ahead 


Of Last Season In 


Quantity; 


Revivals a Large Factor 





Grand Opera Is Also Show Business 


By EDWARD JOHNSON 


(General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera) 


religion, has long been a 
g art? Should it be sung in English? Is ih 
brow”? On the first two questions, there may be and con dis 
cussion. But on the latter—any such descriptive phrases as “highbrow” 
or “snobbish” are merely tiresome, bromidic epithets 


Grand opera, like politics and ‘ontroversial 
subject. Is it a living 


some pro 





hurled by fireside critics who live in the cliched past 
of the “golden eras.’ 
Originally, of course, such descriptions were Jjus- 


tifiable because the opera, from its very beginning 
early in the 17th century, was the “property” of the 
wealthy and cultural European aristocracy. Even 
when this art came to America in the 18th century, it 
was taken over by the financial and social elite of the 
day. But, both in Europe and the United States, only 
the wealthy could afford to support opera. Now, the 
very fact that opera in Europe is financed by the gov- 
ernment and opera in America is supported by the 
general public is proof enough that it is a living art 
that attracts thousands of opera-goers and millions of 
listeners, all of which was made possible by the monetary contributions 
of these early patrons. 

Today, grand opera is in show business. We receive our support 
the public and a few “backers.” The trade “bible,” 
opera as well as the latest Broadway play. 
b.o. receipts, Crossleys, and “hitting the stix.” 
as any Other theatre, except more of them. 














Edward Johnson 


from 


We have the same unions 





| ie Differences: . i 











But the characteristics that account for the differences between the rro- | 


duction of a Broadway play and a grand opera represent both our strength 
and the source of our problems. The Metropolitan is the only theatre 
where the shows given have been playing reguiarly in some parts of the 
world for more than 50 or 100 or 150 years. The presentation of these 
classical masterpieces of the past is a phenomenon comparable only to the 


occasional sorties into Shakespearean literature made by repertery com- , 


panies and a few independent producers. Even the great genius, Shakes- 
peare, must take second place to such masters as Verdi, Wagner, Mozart, 
in the total number of performances. 

The Metropolitan is the only theatre where a devoted public is willing 
to subscribe and pay in advance without knowing which shows will be 
performed. Unlike the Broadway musical which has a tryout before 
reaching New York and then is played night after night, and has a chorus 
of say, 10 to 15, and an orchestra of perhaps 30, and charges $6.60, the 


Metropolitan must present a different opera each night with a chorus of | 


78 and an orchestra of 94 at a $7.50 top, for only part of the year. Further, 
it must have complete double casts in readiness for every performance 
and the sets required for each production seldom number less than three. 
As a result, the economic situation in opera is constantly a serious and 
harassing problem. 

Deficits in opera, however, do not mean failure. On the contrary, they 
frequently indicate more than the usual success. Fer the Metropolitan is 
not in business to make money. It is a non-profit institution that is keep- 


ing alive the great masterpieces of the past and encouraging new works | 
|and new audiences for the future. And from the attendance records of | 


the past five years and the increased demand for the Metropolitan to visit 
cities all over the country, the Metropolitan Opera represents a healthy 
and vital part of show business that is here to stay. 








Mexico City to See 
11-Week Season Of 
Legit With US. Stars 


Mexico City. 

Eleven weeks of stock stage pres- 
entation featuring such U. S. stars 
@s Gertrude Lawrence and Boris 
Karloff are due to begin here Feb. 3 
at the Teatro Iris, according to Mel- 
vin Parks, N. Y. producer. He and 
his associates, Sam Pearce and Mar- 


eontracted for the Iris, which after 
a long. stage career was facelifted 
and went filmer 12 years ago. 
Parks hopes to open with Miss 
Lawrence in “Pygmalion.” Pres- 
entations will be the first of the 
kind ever seen here. Contingent 
upon clearance from pix obligations, 
Said Parks, Karloff has agreed to 


rowed Time.” Dickers are on with 
Edward Everett Horton for “Spring- 
time for Henry,” and Hedda Hopper 
vehicles, 
the producer said. 

Iris is currently exhibiting French 
Pix, distributed by Filmex. 


Va. State Theatre In 


No. Carolina Tour 
Raleigh, N. C. 
The Virginia State Theatre — the 


Barter Theatre of Abingdon—is mov- 
ing into North Carolina and wiil stay 





there for two weeks, giving some 
of the best known works on its 
fepertoire at Durham, Raleigh, 


Chapel Hill, and several other 
Points, 














SEASON'S GREETINGS 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


VARIETY, reviews the 
We too are concerned with 


« Productively Broadway is running 
; ahead of last season, both in new 
plays and revivals, while there have 
been an equal number of musicals, 
though that type of attraction has 
distinctly the weakest of the 
three classifications. 

From June, 1845, to the end of 
December, 35 new shows 


| been 


entered 
while in 
first 
nighters sat in on 47 premieres, of 
which 13 were, or are, revivals 


the list, plus four revivals, 


the same 


period this season, 


[t's possible that one or both of 
the Christmas week musical entrants 
will get across, but up until Xmas 


only one clicked, “Icetime,” a skating 
revue and technically not a legiter. 
It's estimated that eight musicals 
produced represent a total invest- 
ment of nearty $2,000,000, if not 
more, and that includes one fast flop 
out of town, another on the way 
in and four have already come to 
Broadway and are off the boards. 
Latter were “If the Shoe Fits,” 
“Park Avenue,” “Gypsy Lady” and 
“Yours Is My Heart.” The out-of- 
town baby, said to have cost more 
than $300,000, is “In Gay New Or- 
leans.” 

Up to New Year's of 1946 there 
were eight revivals, four of which 
consisted of the Old Vic bills early 
in the summer. This season, starting 
around Labor Day, the baker's 
; dozen of revivals have been an 
integral factor, and six are still on 
ithe boards, including four being 
;played by the American Repertory 
Theatre. Five failed and one turned 
out fairly well. None of the revivals 
was musical, whereas last season 
there were “Show Boat,’ which 
‘played to big money although it 
didn’t recapture its investment; “The 
Red Mill,” a money-maker still on 

(Continued on page 289) 
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Heartless’ Chi Critic 
Smacks Back at Hecht 

sur’ ? ‘ ? 
For ‘Windy’ Job on ‘Flag 
Chicago. 

Opening of “A Flag Is Born” gave 
birth to latest local critic-play- 
wright feud after Ben Hecht wired 
his p.a. an answer to Chicago Times’ 
critic Robert Pollak’s review in 
which latter stated that the play 
“failed to wring my heart.” Hecht’s 
| retaliation, which appeared in large 
| paid ads, expressed the author’s sur- 
prise that Pollak had a heart. Thus 
{began the ink _ splattering, with 
| Pollak coming back with ‘a feature 
in the Sunday Times (5). 

“Last Monday, on long distance 
| orders from Ben Hecht in Holly- 
| wood,” wrote Pollak, the “press- 
| agent for ‘A Flag Is Born’ took extra 
space in all the papers to advertise 
; the play at the Studebaker as ‘Dra- 
matic Dynamite.’ After picking 
juicy laudatory tidbits from five re- 
views, an ancient and honored cus- 
tom among pressagents, he quoted 
Pollak of the Times as follows: ‘Ben 
Hecht does not wring my heart.’ In 
the same boxed portion of the ad, 
Hecht answered: ‘Sorry, old boy, but 
are you sure you have one?’ 

“Ben, old boy, you had me worried 
for a minute. On Tuesday morning 
I called up a friend of mine, a doc- 
tor, who had an old set of auto- 
graphed X-ray pictures. He reported 
that all was normal on the cardiac 
side and that if I'd lost the thing 
since that time somebody would cer- 
tainly have noticed it. 

“It can be wrung, too, that heart, 
twisted and turned over even by 
plays that have some kind of axe to 
grind. Plays like Irwin Shaw’s ‘Bury 
the Dead, ‘The Good _ Soldier 
Schweik’ or Lillian Hellman’s ‘Watch 
On the Rhine,’ that tell me why I 
ought to hate fascism. 

“Plays like Ibsen's ‘Ghosts,’ Haupt- 
mann’s ‘The Weavers, G. B. Shaw’s 
‘Heartbreak House’ or Galsworthy’s 
‘Justice. These all want to sell me 
something and they do it very well. 
But in a ‘A Flag Is Born’ you don't 
do it well at all, old boy. 

“In the grand days of ‘The Front 
| Page’ and “Twentieth Century’ you 
| had a lot of stuff on the ball as far 
jas the theatre was concerned. In 
| those still more remote days when 
you wrote ‘A Thousand and One Af- 
ternoons in Chicago’ or bludgeoned 
the sacred cows in the Chicago 
Literary Times you were an Ameri- 


(Continued on page 270) 
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THE GABBING CIRC 


UIT STILL TALKS 


PLENTY BIG IN MOOLA 


The literati crowd with a touch of thesp blood, a hanker- 


‘ {ng for footlights, a longing for one-night stands—or perhaps 


just something to get off the chest—has found a new way to 
satisfy the urge and pick up a nice piece of folding change. 
The answer is lecturing the spiel circuit, revitalized by war- 
hypoed interest in world affairs. 
slightest letdown with peace. 

Fact that the globe is still far from settled has kept the 
with 
sundry other experts with opinions on what's necessary, 
going full blast during the current September-to-May sea- 
son and indicates that next season will show no appreciable 
slump. There has been a tendency on the part of some 
town halls, community round tables, public affairs forums, 
and other groups which give the lecture bureaus their 
$5,000,000 a year gross, to seek less controversial fare or 
put on a few purely entertainment evenings in the course 
of dishing up culture. 

But in the main the boys who have the dope and who 
know how to put it across to hometown audiences are still 
rustling in the cash. Hottest item of the current semester 
has been the H. R. Knickerbocker-Walter Duranty debate on 
“Can Russia Be Part of One World.” Gabfest, booked by 
W. Colston Leigh for an average of $750 a throw, was an- 
nounced slowly and picked up so quickly that it Hancocked 
53 dates at the start of the season. 

Russ interest draw was shown further by Leigh’s cooking 
up two additional debates. John Goette and James R. Young, 
the long-time Far Eastern news service correspondents, are 


It has shown only the 


correspondents right-from-the-feedbag lowdown, and 


By RAY JOSEPHS 


switching from the What About Japan theme to “Are We 
Losing Asia to Russia.” Another pair of foreign affairs boys, 


William Mandel and Hallett Abend, latter long-time N. Y. 


Timesman in the Asiatic belt, are slugging each other for 
a fee on “Is Russia a Force for Peace?” 


Soviet experts—for, against or undecided—are offered by 
almost every other bureau in the biz at fees from $150 up. 
Reuben Markham, ejected from Roumania by Moscow for 
his Christian Science Monitor dispatches, is being handled by 
Margaret E. Richardson; Leland Stowe, Pulitzer Prizeman, 
just back from four months in Europe, is concentrating on 
the Sovvys for Harold R. Peat as are Harrison Forman (“Re- 
port from Red China”) Henry J. Taylor and Ely Culbertson, 
who uses the title “Must We Fight Russia?” 

Aside from the top Russian interest; biggest shift in atten- 
tion has been the emphasis on national affairs, which has 
given many of the Washington correspondents an opportu- 
nity to do think-piece stuff from the platform at fees averag- 
ing $250 to $500. Jonathan Daniels, formerly with the White 
House New Deal crowd, has caught on well for Leigh. 
Dorothy Thompson (Peat), while not the draw she was, is 
still turning down any but the top-fee, big-turnout dates, and 
former Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins has been going 
strong on the collegiate circuit which, while it rates as a 
prestige item, is not in the big-change market so far as top 
name celebs are concerned. 

It’s the radio boys with a regular mike spot out of the 
capital who are able to command highest prices. Robert St. 
John, Cecil Brown and Richard Harkness are among the top 
zirers on the Leigh list; Lyman Bryson, who directs CBS 
educational activities, explains them and the democratic set- 


up in general for Peat, NCAC has a long list including Major 
George Fielding Eliot, Edgar Ansel Mowrer and H. R. Bauk- 
hage, and the N. Y. Herald Trib. Washington chief, Bert 
Andrews; CBS’ Paul Schubert and Reader’s Digest’s Stanley 
Hill are with Clark H. Getts. 

Lowell Thomas and Drew Pearson, both top draws on the 
platform, have pretty well cut appearances to a minimum, 
being held down by radio and other commitments. So have 
other recent sensational grossers like Brig. General Carlos 
P. Romulo, aide to General MacArthur, who is now serving 
with the Philippine delegation to the United Nations. 
_wBureaus-.have found-the entertainment side of: the biz con- 
centrating on mentalists. Dunninger, now under manage- 
ment of Daniel S. Tuthill, works in a great many towns on 
a percentage basis. Polgar (L. F. Sherman) has an added 
stunt, offering booking groups a chance to hide his check 
anywhere in town, then promising that if he can’t find the 
paper through mind reading, there’s no fee. Tarbell ‘(Lee 
Keedick) is handling only concert show bookings in major 
cities. 

Number of travel names now available is growing daily. 
Almost killed off during the war because of inability to get 
around, a flock of newcomers has been offering illustrated 
talks with new approaches. In most towns, places, not speak- 
ers, rate tops, with managers selling World Cruise in an Arm- 
chair, or similiar come-on, for a group of 10 to 20 talks at 
grosses which often double top the film house in town. 
Burton Holmes is still tops in the division, but newcomers 
include Robert Friers, who concentrates on Mexico, Cuba and 
ihe Caribbean, Clifford J. Kamen (Leigh and NCAC) on 
Peru and Chile, Nichol Smith (Leigh) on Dutch Guiana, and 
Lawrence Fairhall on Australia and New Zealand. This 
writer, former VARIETY mugg in Buenos Aires, is now lectur- 
ing on Latin America for Leigh. 








Pic Remake of ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ 
Recalls Anne Nichols’ Fabulous 
Profits from Comedy Smash 


By JACK PULASKI 


Remake of. “Abie’s Irish Rose” in | 
film form recalls its fabulous 
cess as a stage play from 1922 to 
1927 on Broadway and through the | 
hinterland. It also recalls that Anne 
Nichols, its author, became the out- | 
standing femme producer of that | 
era. No woman ever made as much | 
money in show business as Miss | 
Nichols, and she retired for a time | 


with millions. Then Wall Street Laid | 


suc- 


An Egg. That crimped her bankroll | 


| star, to Broadway. Also the Comedie 


brought Mme. Simon, the French 





Francaise. Those ventures were 
hardly profitable but among the win- | 
ners was “Seven Miles to Arden.” 





That Stock Market | 

Miss Nichols traded in the stock 
market but never on margin. How 
she came a-cropper in the Wall 
Street collapse of 1929 has been 
hinted at but never actually revealed. 
She was in semi-retirement in Cali- 
fornia at the time, and months pre- 








Equity to Take 
Sharp Steps On 
D. C. Situation 


At Equity’s quarterly meeting held 
at the Hotel Astor Friday (3) a re- 
port upon the proposals to the 
council made early in the fall was 
read to the membership. 
has been made upon several of the 
proposals designed for the welfare 


tion of rules whereby junior mem- 
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Longhair Music Boomed 
109% During War Years 


By ARTHUR JUDSON 


(President 


The war brought about an extra- 
ordinary music boom in this country. 
Audiences increased over 100%; the 
amount of money spent on so-called 
‘good music” doubled. A new public 


| grew up, drawn from many sources. 


Progress.| Factory and defense workers making 


big money heard concert and opera 
performances for the first time: men 


of legit actors, including clarifica- | jn uniform, introduced to so-called 


longhair music by USO Camp- 


| bers may be eligible to senior mem- | Shows, found they liked it: radio 


|bership. Committees are in charge 
| of other movements and indications 
| are that they have been industrious 
|in working out the accompanying 


for more than $5,000,000. Still, she | vious to the panic had ordered that | problems. 


never went broke 


Rarely seen around Broadway, ex- | 


all securities be disposed of. A rep- 
resentative in New York had a 
power of attorney to act for her but 


cept when she came to her Offices | instead of following instructions, he 


atop the Fulton theatre, where she 
was the gentle boss but made the 
decisions that meant mounting prof- 


its with “Abie” out of town, few in | 


show business seem aware of the 


fact that Miss Nichols was no lucky | 


| hypothecated her 
| bought more stock. The securities 


certificates and 
she owned were principally those 
of National City Bank, quoted prior 
to the crash at more than $2,500 per 
share. It was a crusher and she 


tyro. She started writing plays at | remained out of show business until 


the age of 16. And-she was an ac- 
tress for a short period, being in one 
of the Four Marx Bros.’ vaudeville 
productions. 


Born in a small Georgia town, the 
creator of “Abie” never gave a sug- 


gestion of her Cracker origin, hav- | 
ing been brought up in Philadelphia. | 
bell- , 


“Abie,” of course, was her 
ringer but she was a prolific and 
successful author long before that 
laugh show emerged and established 


run records not only on Broadway | 


but elsewhere. “Abie,” for instance, 
turned Erie, Pa., from a tank town 


to a week stand; it stayed there for | 


six weeks, in fact, and then repeated. 





| The Nichols Shows 





The Nichols-written shows include | 


“Linger Longer, Letty” (score by Al 
Goodman), which was the top stage 
appearance for Charlotte Green- 
wood. Royalties on that 
alone were as high as $6,000 per 
week. She wrote the farce, “Just 
Married,” with Adelaide Matthews, 
which starred Lynne Overman, the 
play running more than a year on 
Broadway, just as long in Chicago 
and two years in London (latter stay 


would have been longer but Over- | 


man’s yen to return to New York 
clipped the run). 


From her pen, too, came “A Little 


Bit Old Fashioned,” which starred | 


May Robson, and 
Chicago run, but 


it had a 
Augustus 


long 
Pitou, 


who produced it, just didn’t have the | 


nerve to bring the show to Broad- 
way, specializing then in out-of- 
town attractions. There too, were 
plays for Fiske O'Hara, which Pitou 
trouped through the 
after season. The manager inciden- 
tally could have gotten rich with 
“Abie” but tarried too long when 


offered a piece. Miss Nichols also| 


musical | 


sticks season | 


emerging to put “Abie” on radio. 
| That wasn’t the only time that the 
; author took it on the chin financially 
| because of ill-advised procedure by 
| others. Films called “The Cohens 
| and Kellys” were produced by Uni- 
versal when Carl Laemmle, Sr., was 
then running that studio. Suit on the 
grounds of plagiarism was prose- 
cuted, but she lost. Studio had of- 
fered her $750,000 to settle the case 
but her attorney insisted on going 
to trial, a process that cost $150,000. 
Few women in show business have 
been both author, director and man- 
ager, as was Miss Nichols with her 
“Abie.” That explains the enormous 
profits made with the play, since 
| she collected operating profits as 
| well as royalties. She was one of 
the few managers who fought the 
booking moguls, Klaw & Erlanger, 


dependent theatres on Broadway 
(Fulton and Republic) and on the 
road until its final seasons. Theatres 
were rented in any number of stands, 
| and local ’howmen were apprehen- 
| Sive because the houses weren't in 
| proper condition, but the multitudes 
| came to see the show. By renting the 
theatres, the attraction’s profits 
soared further because the house 
net went to the show and there was 
no fee to the booking offices. 


Oliver Morosco originally pro- 
duced “Abie” in Los Angeles with 
the backing of Miss Nichols, who 
| didn’t get any royalties from that 
showing. Morosco also had a spec- 
tacular career in New York, only 
to go into a eclipse, but his losses 
| were not attributed to show busi- 
ness nor the stock market. 

Miss Nichols, whose home is in 
Hollywood on a hill back of the 


| Strip, is said to be financially secure 
, though not the millionairess she was 


when “Abie” was a smash success, 


and the Shuberts. “Abie” played in- | 


| The rule requiring juniors to be 
may become eligible to become 
seniors remains as is but it now in- 
cludes the chorus. 





|may be for two years before they | 


| 


} 
| 


listeners discovered 
as entertaining — or almost — as 
boogie-woogie; ordinary folk whose 





the three B’s | 


businesses were doing well began to | 


buy concert tickets along 
theatre and movie tickets. 
This is the question the concert 
manager must now face: can we 
hold this new public when money 


wiih 


If members of | will no longer be so plentiful? Can 


| Chorus Equity join the parent Equity | we persuade people who bought out 
| they are automatically credited with | of their surplus to buy out of their 


the length of time with Ch 
Equityites who went into t 


e armed 





the number of weeks those attrac- 
jtions played after they went 
uniform. 

| Equity has moved in an effort to 
| clear up the theatre patronage situ- 
; ation in Washington where Negroes 
jare denied admittance to 
|shows. Union will confer with the 
|managers at the League of New 


| York Theatres next board meeting, | 


Assn. of Theatrical Agents and Man- 
|} agers board. 
| A request for a similar session 
_with the Dramatists Guild was not 
| acted upon by the latter as yet but a 
| group of some 33 playwrights started 
_ the agitation against segregation in 
| the capital. Equity plans to partici- 
pate in a campaign in Washington to 


|same going for a huddle with the 


| correct the alleged abuse but would | 


,do so in collaboration with other 
| theatre groups, not singly. 

Equity had planned to join with 
| the League to work for a reduction 
in the 20% federal admission tax. 


| But that is no longer necessary be- | 


| cause the levy on tickets will be re- 
|; duced to 10% as of July 1, as an- 
nounced by President Truman last 
| week when a reduction in excise and 
|luxury levies was also made publie. 


cosieciesisistnatintinpeecenecninesensiansansesinases 


| Legit Notes 


Arthur Schwartz trained back to | 


the Coast. 
tion plans. 
| Jerry Wald to Boston next Mon- 
day for the Norman Krasna “John 
|and Mary” play preem which the 


| WB producer will filmize. 


Has indie film produc- 


Coast Monday (6) for a 
| stay in Gotham. 

| N. Y. Times did a little feature on 
| the retirement of Vincent Sardi, the 
| 44th St. restaurateur who has served 
| nearly all of showbusiness’ notables 
since its founding in 1920. Vincent, 
\ dJr., takes over. 


legit | 


into | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Dudley Nichols arrived from the | 
six-day | 


Junior | budget? Can we make ticket-buying 


part of the regular expenditure of 


| services from shows will be credited | the average man? Can we convince 


boom-time patrons that music is 
no luxury, but part of the good life? 


Well, I think we can. At any rate, | 


we are trying. 

There are many encouraging fac- 
tors’ To begin with, there is the 
example of the last depression when 
no important local concert manager 
and no major symphonic organiza- 
tion went out of business. That was 
almost 20 years ago. Since then 
music has taken such a firm hold 
in the life of the average American 
community. that it is going to take 
a great deal to dislodge or elimin- 
ate it. 

The United States is 


The war years crystallized and 
solidified America’s privileged posi- 
tion and the postwar world is look- 


ing to this country for support and | 
musical | 


guidance in 
problems. 

Columbia Concerts, as the largest 
managerial organization, sees its 
problem as twofold, first to the 
artists themselves, then to the pub- 
lic at large. 

The healthy and fair distribution 
of artists is one of the problems now 
being worked out. American artists, 
for the first time, are being given 
the chance to appear before audi- 
ences all over the world, and, in 
turn artists from abroad again have 
the opportunity to develop and ex- 
pand their careers in the United 
States. We believe that sympathetic 
reciprocity and interchange of artists 
make for good-will, good business 
and good music. 

The call for good music through- 
out the entire world is extraordin- 
ary. The figures &re so impressive, 


solving its 


| that there is excellent reason to be- 


lieve that the “boom” was 


of Columbia Concerts) 


sure a permanent expansion of pub- 
lic interest in good music. 

The development of the Latin- 
American market, the new interest 
of Australians in American artists 
since the influx of American soldiers 
and ideas during the war, the re- 
opening of Great Britain and most 
of the European continent to musi- 
cal commerce, has created a demand 
so great that the supply of artists 
is hardly equal to it. Our artists 
now have all-year round tours, 
“Seasons” in the old sense have 
vanished. Artists follow the “sea- 
sons” from country to coufitry, from 


[continent .to continent. Concert 

| booking covers the entire world 
Not only has concert-buyins 

creased but every field of music 





now the | 
music centre of the entire world. | 
| 


| letters. 


has expanded. The record business 
has never been better. In radio more 
and more commercial sponsors are 
using longhair music to get long- 
term results. And Hollywood has 
reawakened to the fact that good 
music is also top entertainment. 

Records, radio, movies — and 
especially the broadcasts of great 
symphonic orchestras — all have 
done their share towards building 
up a permanent concert going 
American public. 

Concert management by now is 
built on the solid ground of public 
demand. Good music has become 
an essential part of the national 
cultural diet. It seems unlikely that 
there will be musieal “rationing.” 











‘Heartless’ Critic 


umm continued from page 269 


can white hope in the field of 
“But lotus-land has got you, old 
boy, and that swimming pool full of 
money. Your return to Broadway 
|via ‘To Quito and Back’ and such 
inferior dramas was met with de- 
served Bronx cheers from the criti- 
cal gentry. You are the fellow who 
| wrote that insufferable drool for 
Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman to 
speak in the movie ‘Notorious.’ You 
are also responsible for ‘A Flag Is 
| Born’ which, I repeat, is windy, 
bombastic and rhetorical. even to 
many who still believe in its thesis. 
“And, by the way, although you 
singled me out as a ‘heartless Joe, 
there were three other critics in 
town who failed to succumb to your 
dramaturgy in spite of the fact that 
your press-agent did a neat job of 
| Surgery on the various reviews. 
| “Quoting out of context is a game 
\that anybody can play. At least 
|three other local scribes suffered 








_ the territory involved so widespread, |only moderate cardiac twinges at 


‘Flag.’ Your devotion to a tre- 


not | mendous cause does you high credit 


merely the result of general pros- | but in this instance you have done @ 
perity but represented in great mea- | pretty bad job of selling it.” 
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CITY PLAYHOUSES: 





INC., New York 


LOUIS A. LOTITO, Pres. 


x 


BIJOU THEATRE 


“LIFE WITH FATHER” 


x * 


-CORONET THEATRE 


“LOVELY ME” 


x * 


FULTON THEATRE 





“4NOTHER PART OF THE FOREST” 





x * 


MOROSCO THEATRE 


“THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE” 


*. 


. 46TH STREET THEATRE 


- “FINIAN’S RAINBOW” 



























Y 
PAULA STONE & 
MICHAEL SLOANE 


present 


4 BOBBY CI LARK = 


VICTOR HERBERT'S 
s 


GREATEST MUSICAL COMEDY. 


ey 


with an 
ALL-STAR MUSICAL COMPANY OF 100 


HARRY. . SMITH t 
one “ yg 


aS 


noccat 8. smite 4 | 
Book Revisions by 
JOKN CECIL HOLM 


with MARJORIE GATESON 


GLORIA STORY - MARK DAWSON - ROBERT SHACKLETON 


PAUL BEST - ANTHONY K. COOPER 
JUNE KNIGHT 


Directed by JOHN KENNEDY + Choreography & Ensemble by THEODOR ADOLPHUS 


SHUBERT THEATRE «wit; 

















GREETINGS 


FROM 


PERRY WATKINS 
JOHN R. SHEPPERD, AR. 


Producers of 


“BEGGAR'S HOLIDAY” 


BROADWAY THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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5 OL PRET CRN EN LET OE EE SOAS Sa BO BE PC 


“The Original and Finest’ 
SHIPSTADS and JOHNSON | 


“IGE FOLLIES OF 1947" ¢ 


2,800,000 ATTENDED “ICE FOLLIES” 
PERFORMANCES LAST YEAR 


1946-1947 ITINERARY 




















COAST TO COAST 


























Los Angeles, California...........-...... Sort aitiodics Berek — 19-Oct. 28 = 
SP Ee PEE Ee ESTE Cee pce eesseeee- Nov. 1-Nov. 17 ae sip. 
New York, N. Y..... Peek h le Stl i ae ice sie eee Nov. 19-Dec. 1 i a 
New Haven, Connecticut. ar aT ee A ere) .Dec. 2-Dec. 8 F 
Hershey, Pennsylvania..........2..........055. eretrre Dec. 10-Dec. 21 
ts on sk a es ales hee 5ae bees Dec. 22-Dec. 24 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.................6 5... c ee eeeee, Dec. 25-Jan. 18 
NS Pe rere Ter eee ee eee re eres Jan. 20-Jan. 27 
ehh den oh aed oe ewes eee Jan. 29-Feb. 2 i} 
SEE ee nr en ne rere syne Feb. 3-Feb. 7 y 
ge Bh ees Ao Ves 40 9 F045 648 604 0S Feb. 9-Feb. 16 
is I sc cc ccopebeckecdsicibecousecees Feb. 18-March 2 } 
RL se aT Be ut eo heute ak wus March 3-March 9 ' 
a rer ererer Tere errr ret ere March 11-March 17 } 
RS Wud eg Copel toe 665 040665 6 Boas kc 0 beekes March 18-April 14 ; 4.6 
eee ee eee reer ee ee Ce TT April 15-May 5 | 
oc o.s'so sku sv ee bd ew vris os tc pew ennb beeen May 8-May 25 
id aid a's ss Wodehouse aed dos scesydeeceneue May 27-June 8 | 
EELS Pen nents ee June 11-Sept. 14 | 
THE GREATEST OF THE ICE SHOWS 
9 © 
Season’s Greetings 
: GREFTINGS 
. | 
‘ ; | 
| 
| 








| BARSTOW | 


CHOREOGRAPHER 


— FOR — 


| * 
Nicky Blair’s “ C ARN IVAL’ New York 


* 
gs" YEAR — 


MOLLY MERRIEL ABBOTT _ “EMPIRE ROOM REVIEWS’ 


EMPIRE ROOM, PALMER HOUSE, ciicaco 


PICON i 
and uN'T—HOTEL STATLER CHAIN 
EEE 
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(NOW IN 3RD YEAR} 





Pulitzer P 





BROCK PEMBERTON presents 





A New Comedy by MARY CHASE 
with 
JOSEPHINE HULL 


Directed by ANTOINETTE PERRY 


Settings by JOHN ROOT 














48TH ST. THEATRE 
. East of Broadway 
! NEW YORK 
| 
| 
BROCK PEMBERTON 





“Harvey” 


@ new comedy by 


MARY CHASE 


with 


MARION LORNE 


directed by 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 
Settings by JOHN ROOT 





























(NOW IN 6TH MONTH) 
HARRIS THEATRE 


CHICAGO 











(NOW IN PREPARATION) 
LONDON 


COMPANY 
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“Must be seen Wik charming, 
warming and ne ckling come gl 
—Morehouse, Sun 


FREDRIC . FLORENCE 


MARCH «+ © ELDRIDGE 


in the new smash hit 


YEARS 
AGO 


by RUTH GORDON 


Staged by 
Garson Kanin 





MANSFIELD THEATRE 





2 PERF og a 
ENTERTAINMENT TREATS 


) MAX. GORDON productions... 


f 












































“An uproarious delight ... a solid 
comedy.” 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune. 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Smash 


GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
New York 





NATIONAL COMPANY 
NOW ON TOUR 









































Season’s Greetings 


Arthur F. 


Edward C. 


Paul D. 


T. Newman 


Driscoll Raftery O’Brien Lawler 


























GILBERT MILLER. 
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SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


| Present the 


- World’s Greatest Ice Skating Spectacle 


|} SONJA HENIE’S 


| “HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE 
aaa OF 1947” 








Now on Tour 





Appearing at Madison Square Garden Beginning January 2” 





2 * * * * 


SICETIME” 


CENTER THEATRE 
Radio City 
NEW YORK 








—— 


Production by SONART PRODUCTIONS 
Executive Director, ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 
Preduction Director, WILLIAM H. BURKE 


Staged by CATHERINE LITTLEFIELD 
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Compliments of the Season’ 


MARCUS HEIMAN - 








234 West 44th Street, New York 





























































































POTEET Pie rea eee ee | 

‘ The Sensation of the Season! i Cae , . 
. HOMER CURRAN, in association with : e sincerely hope that when you have been going , | 
‘ RUSSELL LEWIS and HOWARD YOUNG, presents : as long as we that you are hale and hearty, too ' 
‘ | Q 
bs CORNELIA OTIS SKINVER : | 
‘ x ? ” i. | 
; Luly Wimdeuma Sin” F* VD ATLANS. | 
ae by OSCAR WILDE L 4 by Ine. 

' with PENELOPE WARD * DAVID MANNERS bs THEATRICAL FABRICS SINCE 1842 

‘ JOHN BUCKMASTER * REX EVANS © REX O'MALLEY . 

* . 

‘ Pale OS: > Some: neers i. Commencing Our 105th Year 

: and ESTELLE WINWOOD i. 

: Scenery, Costumes and Lighting by CECIL BEATON Directed by JACK MINSTER | 

_* ? 142 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 

2 CORT Theatre 438th ST. E. of B’way » BR 9-0046 » Mats. Wed. &Sat. 2% Il cuicaco aosren Os ANGRLES | 
le - 

. e Ee 

*% GEARY Theatre, San Francisco...EnroutetoN.Y. % | 
2 * | 
‘ RUSSELL LEWIS and HOWARD YOUNG ‘ ar mee vere 

: present : ; " MARJORIE yee EWING 

: VT SMITH Best of Snr; 

DOROTHY GISH and KEN : est of Spirits 

: in 2 ti n A New Comedy by om COLEMAN 
.: Dorothy “'R 

| oland 

} THE STORY OF MARY SURRATT } ~ STICKNEY CULVER 

. A New Play by JOHN PATRICK : (__ direces by Jerome Coray © Setting by Geyindad Sovey 

‘ Directed by THE AUTHOR ° Settings by SAM LEVE . 

ONC Tere ter Tree TT eRTCe cece r esc Tete eter tere ress Te TES OPENING IN NEW YORK IN FEBRUARY 
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BURGESS MEREDITH 
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RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present 





“A SMASH HIT” 


ETHEL 


— Life Maga iz ine 


tak MERM 
ANNIE GET Yonp , 



































0 ° ’ 
The P aywrights Company, 
Maxwell Anderson @ Elmer Rice © Robert E. Sherwood © Kurt Weill © John F. Wharton © Directors 


Present 


INGRID 
y «BL RGMAN 


MAXWELL ANDERSON’S New Play 






SAM WANAMAKER and ROMNEY BRENT 
Directed by MARGO JONES 
Settings, Lighting and Costumes by LEE SIMONSON 


ALVIN THEATRE NEW YORK 











—ON TOUR— 


JUNE HAVOC 


in ELMER RICE’S Comedy Success 


“DREAM GIRL” 


Settings by JO MIELZINER 


























fp Musical Revue/ 


610 


p 
MELVYN DOUGLAS and HERMAN LEVIN 


The lation ote mere 
GALL ME MISTER 


Production Directed by Dence: by 
ROBERT H. GORDON JOHN WRAY 





Music and Lyrics by Sketches by 


HAROLD ROME 


ARNOLD AUERBACH 








“One of the "The Best 
Funniest Shows New Musical 
of All Time." Show.” 


— COLLIER’S MAGAZINE —GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


“A Tip-Topical Musical Sparkler. —WALTER WINCHELL 


»>IN NEW YORK—NATIONAL THEATRE 


with JANE KEAN 









>IN-BOSTON—SHUBERT THEATRE 


with BETTY KEAN 
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LELAND HAYWARD 


presents 


The HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


1946 PULITZER PRIZE COMEDY 


“STATE “UNION” 


HUDSON THEATRE — NEW YORK CITY 


STARRING 


RALPH BELLAMY  “*EDITH ATWATER 
MYRON McCORMICK © MINOR WATSON °® MARGALO GILLMORE 


* KAY FRANCIS returns to the company Monday, Jan. 13 


& 
NATIONAL COMPANY 
STARRING 


NEIL HAMILTON °¢ _— ERIN O’BRIEN-MOORE ° JAMES RENNIE 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
STARRING 


CONRAD NAGEL ° IRENE HERVEY ° HENRY O’NEILL 
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i 
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ANOTHER CANDLE ON 
VARIETY'S BIRTHDAY 
Ce CONGRATULATIONS: 
















SSS . 


Entertainment for 
All America ... 


‘SKATING 
VANITIES’ 


Roller Skating 
Extravaganza 
with company of 140 


‘HOLIDAY 
ON ICE’ 


With its own portable 
refrigeration equipment 
- . » taking the thrills 
and magnificence of ice 
spectacles into towns 


Best Wishes for a Happy 1947 


ELISABETH BERGNER 


this great, new cycle of AND 


PAUL CZINNER 


SASVVang 








BROOKS 


Costume Co. 





|) ‘ICE-VOGUES’ 


The “Baby” of the 
family designed for 


1150 Avenue of the Americas 


New York City 
(ad 








New York Headquarters 









a ee 





GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 





















LOS ANGELES 


1775 Broadway, Room 608 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Tel. Circle 7-1348-49 


















Biltmore Theatre 


Playing All Broadway’s Important Attractions 




















CLAIRE and CARL COWL 






Authors’ Representatives 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
PLAYS BOOKS 


———— 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


SINCE 1830 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 


Maharam supplies every Fabric need for leadin ng Broadway productions 
and Hollywood studios, 

















130 West 46th St., New York 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 
6 K. Lake St. 1tt3 So. L.A. St. 927 Century Bldg. 


Play, Brokers and 


Authors’ Representatives 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
Sil West 7th Street, Les Angeles ‘ 





PETER P. ERMATINGER, Manager 


= THEATRICAL FABRICS 
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A Pipsqueak Pollyanna Pipes t 


Reprinted from the New Republic, Dec. 23, 1946 














Pitching Horseshoes . . . 


Mr. Henry A. Wallace 
Editor-in-Chief, “The New Republic” 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Wallace: 


I was fiattered the other afternoon when one of vor 
editors pi:oned and asked me to write an article for tie 
year-end issue of your magazine. He suggested a 
piece which might have been titled, “Broadwiuy 
Swan Song,” a description of 
the lasii gold-plated New 
Year’s Eve before we all faw 
down anu go poom. 


I told him I couldn’t write 
it because I didn’t believe it. 
I told hin I thought the next 
decade vould see a string of 
New Year’s parties which 
would make this one look like 
a Campfire Girl social. I told 
him I cculdn’t go along with 
the misfortune-tellers andnet- 
work Nostradamuses who say 
we're al! going to Hell in a 
hanging basket. You see, I don’t think the bellya:he 
is as baci as the bellyachers make it out to be. 


Before you write me off as a pipsqueak Pollyamna, 
may I tell you why I have no faith in these glocmy 
Gabriels. I know some of them. In almost all ci.ses 
they’re sour grape boys who are no longer “in.” Dusing 
the firs; ten years of Roosevelt, these self-declzred 
economists had access to the throne, and performed 
the financial abracadabra which has made §&-wiss 
cheese wut of the buck. I remember when these ji.pe- 
smokiny; masterminds had no time for a sound man 
like Bernard Baruch. They didn’t want to hear “shat 
1 and 1 was 2 when they had just announced it wus 7. 


Now that they’re “out,” these minor prophets are 
trying to pick up some major profits by talking’ up 
disaste: for women’s clubs, radio forums, and wha? are 
vaguely called “discussion groups.” I thought they 
were full of prunes in ’36. I feel the same way «out 
them im ’46. 


Righ! now you’re probably saying, “Where does 
this jack-in-the-box showman get off making eco- 
nomic big talk? Why doesn’t he tend to his baables 
and bo‘tles and leave stratosphere thinking to brains 
like Leon Henderson?” 


Well, I’d rather not. Sounding -off on the state of 
the U):ion is an old custom around barber shops, 
grocer)’ store stoves and dinner tables. I mvwy be 
er myself out on a limb, talking about tomcrrow, 

ut if ny barber can do it, why can’t I? 


I'll tet a shiny apple there won’t be any cripling 
Strikes in 1947. I think our labor leaders have learned 
it does'1’t pay to stage a prolonged strike for raise: that 
are out the window before they’re in the env=2lope. 
They’r: asking for more money. I think business is 
going o be smart enough to give them a good part of 
what they want. 





I think both sides know the important thing is to 
get back to work. A year’s uninterrupted turning of the 
same wheels that ground Hitler to bits will produce a 
flood of goods such as the world has never s¢en. And 
when there are goods to buy, the workman’s buck will 
again rate like a buck instead of a lead quarter. When 
his missus hands over a dollar for a bottle of milk and 
a pound of butter, she’ll get some change for a change. 
I’m predicting that a year from now there will be a 
shortage of shortages. 


As for the Big Bomb and the Gremlin in the Krem- 
lin, I’m not saying we’re out of the woods yet, but at 
least we’ve stopped choosing up sides fer another 
brawl. The boys know the next one is for keeps) I’m 
betting on peace for the simple reason everyone wants 
to stay alive. 

The prophets of doom will say this is a.‘ too easy. 
They'll continue shouting, “Take to the hills—the dam 
is busted!” 

Well, let’s take a look at the professional Wet 
Blanket and his record over the years. 


During the panic of 1837, the Detroit free Press 
wailed, “All is darkness and despair. As a nation we 
are at the bottom of the hill.” 


During the panic of 1857, the Philadelphia Gazette 
oer ny “Nothing in this country is safe, solvent or 
reliable.” 


In 1873, the New York World sobbed, “Collapse is 
a grim reality. The days of the Republic are 
numbered.” 


In 1893, the New Orleans Picayune epitaphed: “On 
every hand there is depression, wreck and ruin. We 
can’t go much farther.” 


In 1907, the Wall Street Journal solemnly announced, 
“The old ship of state is sinking.” The Journal of 
Commerce said, ‘Even Morgan is using the subway.” 


They said it again in ’29 and again in ‘37. And all 
the time they were counting Mr. Whiskers out, he 
was tossing railroad lines around this country like 
spaghetti. He produced autos faster than other na- 
tions produced shoes, and shoes faster than they pro- 
duced matches. He gave the average man a 
refrigerator, and more stuff to put in it than the 
average man has had in the history of planet Earth. 


Now, when the panic isn’t even on, we’re again hear- 
ing from the Unhappiness Boys and the inside dope 
from their usually unreliable sources. I’m afraid I’m 
not frightened. 

Like every great fighter, Uncle Sam takes an occa- 
sional left to the jaw. But he has learned to roll with 
the punches, and only a sucker would bet against him. 
Today he’s heavyweight champ of the world, and I’m 
betting he keeps the title. 

And that’s why, Mr. Wallace, I can’t write a swan 
song piece for your magazine. 

Happy New Year. 
Billy Rose 
(Copyright, 1946, Billy Rose) 








AND 
THE SAME HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO SHOW BUSINESS 


billy Rede 
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CLIFTON WEBB 


in NOEL COWARD'S Light Comedy 


i Preset haugh@r 


> with €\4LYN DORIS MARTA 
4 VARDEN * DALTON ° LINDEN 
| Setricgs by DONALD OENSLAGER - Costumes by Casto 


Sioged by M2. WILSON 


PLYMOUTH Thee., W. 45 ST. 
Mats. Wed. & Set. 
AbAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 





(In association with NAT GOLDSTONE) 


BLOOMER GIRL 


Music by HAROLD /. TLEN lyrics by E. ¥. MARBURG 
with 
NANETTE FABRAY © OWKCK SMART ~* PEGGY CAMPBELL 
HUBERT DILWORTH * OLIVE REEVES. SMITH 
MABEL THLIAFERRO + MATT BRIGGS 
Book by SIG HERZIG and FRED SAIDY 
Based on the pley by LILITH and DAN JAMES 


Dances by AGNES De MILLE 


Book directed b 


Settings and lighting iy Costumes by U 
WILLIAM S$CHORE 


ting ostum 
LEMUEL AYERS MILES WHITE 


Orchestratio’ by Musical director 
RUSSELL BED VETT JERRY ARLEN 


Production ‘aged by E. Y. HARBURG 
NEW YC RK CITY CENTER 


6 Weeks, Begining Monday, January 6, 1947 





os EE 


C. WILSON Productions 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY © Ci 7-5282 








TALLULAH 


BANKHEAD. 


with HELMUT DANTINE 
CLARENCE DERWENT + COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON 
ELEANOR WILSON 


Settings by Deneld Oencleger Costumes by Aline Bernstein 
Sreged by Me. WILSOP 
(TOURING) 





by JEAN COCTEAY 




















iid 











eis’ | LUNT-FONTANNE 
O Mishes mint 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 40th St. & B’way 


THE THEATRE GiJILD and JOHN C. WILSON 


JOHN GIELGUD SEASON 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
LOVE FOR LOVE 


(COMING) 


present 






































































JOHN WILDBERG Presents 


ANNA LUGASTA 


By PHILIP YORDAN 








EASTERN COMPANY 
Now Playing 
LOCUST ST. THEATRE 
PHILADELPHIA 








WESTERN COMPANY 
Now on Tour 
(/PENING GEARY THEATRE 
SAN FRANCISCO, JAN. 21 














HARRY WAGSTAFF GRIBBLE’S Production 

















After Successive Runs of 


25 WEEKS—HENRY V 





CIVIS THEATRE, Chicago, II 


JOH" WILDBERG and JOSEPH CURTIS, Lessees 


12 WEEKS—GLASS MENAGERIE 
44 WEEKS—ANNA LUCASTA 


Is Now Open for Immediate Bookings 


Apply to ‘NITED BOOKING OFFICE, 234 West 44th St., N. ¥. C. 
Or NICK HOLDE, Edison Hotel, N. Y. 


Cc, 
TH? THEATRE IS AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, BROADCASTS, 
\ECTURES, ETC.. ON OPEN AFTERNOONS OR EVENINGS 





4 TT: 











Presents 


With 


ARTHUR HOPKINS — 


Louis Calhern 


Magnificent Yankee” 


EMMETT LAVERY’S 


SYLVIA FIELDS 


ON TOUR 














AIRES. TOD, YO 
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So-long New York for a While — MGM Is My New Boss 


BETTY GARRETT 


And, thanks to my many friends, and especially to the following, for making everything 
possible: MELVYN DOUGLAS and HERMAN LEVIN, producers of 


“CALL ME MISTER” 


HAROLD ROME, composer; ARNOLD AUERBACH, sketch writer; BOB GORDON, 
director, and THE ENTIRE CAST. 








* 
DECCA and RCA-VICTOR recording companies. 
* 
BOB FRAMM, my vocal coach; and in loving memory, MME. LAZZARI, my first vocal | 
teacher. | 
* 
LOU MANDEE, my attorney-advisor, and ARTHUR PINE, my press representative. 
* 


THE WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY. 

















































THEATRICAL 
INVESTMENTS 











THE HERD THEATRICAL CORPORATION 


157 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
RHinelander 4-1753 











Represented by "ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST," "BEST OF 
SPIRITS,” "EAGLE RAMPANT," "FINIAN’S RAINBOW," "JOAN OF 
LORRAINE," "STREET SCENE," "THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER" 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM 


NI 


| WHO OPEN AT 


NICKY BLAIR’S 


ANNITAL 


on January 9th, 1947, in 


i 


Management 


















































WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
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Holiday Greetings! | 


ALFRED de LIAGRE, ‘Jr. , — 


Presents 

















NEW YORK TORONTO INDIANAPOLIS | 
































an ee AE SEER OI NOT EE AM 


| Back to the Strand | 


Continued from page 26 


50 years, on and off, I have never RAY STANLEY GILKEY 
lost my enthusiasm as a playgoer. an 
My interest in the theatre has re- d BARBARA PAYNE 


mained as keen as it ever was. 


Every time I enter a theatre I an- Present 
LEE SABINSON and WILLIAM R. KATZELL o/s ticipate hopefully a renewal of the ' 
preceey old thrills of youth. Sometimes I 
4 get them. Sometimes I don’t. Dur- 

ing the war years I tried to see 
everything, but when the war was NN 
over I commenced to be restive. I SS 
had to get a show going, and so I 
commissioned my favorite librettist, 
A. P. Herbert (now Sir Alan) to 
collaborate once more with Vivian 
Ellis, who served all the war years 
in the Navy. “Big Ben” was the re- 
sult. Opening in Manchester, it was 


In 
a sellout there for two-and-a-half F 66 
weeks. Unable to get into a Lon- 
don theatre, I took it two weeks at 


: a time to Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
A New Musical - Glasgow and Newcastle. 


- On tour I 59 
Book by E. ¥. HARBURG and FRED SAIDY had warnings of a condition which 
Music by BURTON LANE + Lyrics by E. ¥. HARBURG was to lay me low. I pulled through 
with to the dress rehearsal at the Adel- 
ELLA LOGAN phi, London, on the night before 
production, but I was not to attend Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
the premiere, which stopped the 
ANITA ALVAREZ - LYN MURRAY SINGERS ets in ee Siren: OE may OPENING BLACKSTONE THEATRE, CHICAGO 
shows in London this was the sec- 
P aah SRETMONE ae a ond opening I was forbidden to at- in FEBRUARY 
psa ye mr ey a = by tend. The first was “League of No- 
Costumes cy nea pap tions” with the Dolly Sisters at the 
New Oxford theatre. It was hard 
lines, but many “happy returns” 
from the boxoffice helped me to 
make a quick recovery. 


46th STREET THEATRE While in the London Clinic I 


asked my friends, Herbert and Ellis, 
WEST OF BROADWAY } to write me another. In very quick 
time the libretto was delivered to 
me and the composer was quickly 
on the job. Originally called “70 
Summers,” the title has been 
| changed to “Bless the Bride.” The 
story is a romantic fantasy laid in 
1870. The outfit looks good to me. 
It is timed for spring or summer of 
1947. I have other plans, but I don’t 
| intend to be a wholesaler. 

























































JAMES JOVAN Presents 


WHY MR. LAWRENCE! 


With a Broadway Cast — Now on the Road 
SOON TO BE PRESENTED IN KEY CITIES WITH A 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN PERSONALITY 


“UNBOWED” 
“TAILOR MAID” 
COMING “BACHELOR AT 40” 
“BUYERS MARKET” 
“PRICE OF VICTORY” 
ADVANCE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


59 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











SEASON’S GREETINGS 











VINTON FREEDLEY Summer Theatre Wanted 
30 Rockefeller Plaza WITHIN TWO HOURS OF 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY 


Box 124, Variety, 154 W. 46th St. 
New York 19 





i| 
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“It Truly Is The Greatest Show 
‘On Ice .. . A Show of Vibrant- 
ly Fresh Ideas . .. There Is So 
Much To Ice Capades And It’s 
All Good!” 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette— 
Press—Sun-Telegraph 












“A Show For the Entire Fam- 
ily . . . Sure-fire humor and 
fantasy ... It Is Beautiful!’’ 









Cleveland Plain Dealer— 
Yews~—Press 










“Yes, Ice Capades Is Better 
Than Ever... Surpasses Any- 
thing That Has Come Down 
the Frigid Lane!” 


Phila. Record— 
Inquirer——Bulletin 















“A Smash Hit ...A 
Laughing, Beautiful Spec- 
tacle ... The Best Show 
/ Ever To Play Washing- 
i ton!” 

14 Washington Star— 
; Post—News 

















“A Brilliant Spectacle of 
Pageantry and Fantasy 
..+ Beautifully Costumed, 
and Amply Staged!” 


j Buffalo Evening News— 
: Courier—Express 





< BOSTON—DEC. 27 to JAN. 12. 


Zé and then 


Providence, R. I. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Hershey, Pa. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. ° 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
i Toronto Telegram & Star Los Angeles, California 
“See Atlantic City, N. J. 


To Complete 48 Weeks... 
..- COAST TO COAST 









“Ice Capades is Always Good 
--. This Time It’s Very Good 
Indeed .. . More Brilliant Than 
Ever!” 
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“Bert Lahr puts BURLESQUE over with a bang! .. . The play is loaded 


with laughs... . The audience came out ria Aaa and applauding!’ 





MICHAEL MYERBERG 


PRESENTS 


“The happiest thing that happened on “Shines with good humor... “Triple A Indorsement: The 
Broadway this winter .. . A rare piece builds to an altogether up- superb performance of Bert 
of Americana . . . A‘ pleasant treat roarious finish , . . The Be- Lahr as ‘Skid’ in the mag- 
which, along with the uproarious laugh- lasco's own burlesque show nificent revival of ‘Burlesque’ 9° 4 a6 
ter, will bring tears to many an eye. comes complete with hot —and a deep bow to a fine 
The burlesque show is electric. It music, a dead-pan chorus, a portrayal of the faithful 
rocks the house with gales of laugh- strip-tease, and Lahr himself Bonny by Jean Parker... 
ter . . . Lahr’s performance is abso- as a comedy cop... The re- Burlesque has leaped high ; 
iutely delightful.” sult is a climax of genuine into the Hit Parade—com- 

—MORTIMER, Daily Mirror. hilarity . . . Lahr never fails plete sell-out nightly... 

to deliver the goods." | had a wonderful time.” 
——GUERNSEY —SOBOL, 
Herald Tribune. Journal-American. ON TOUR 


—O’CONNOR, Journal-American, 








xs 





Meng 





“YEARS AGO” 


NOW PLAYING 


ZbOROOCSSOSSSCOSSSSSSSSSSE SHES ES OSSCEROEOOE 


ad 


“BURLESQUE is still an 
engagh = and often a pretty 
elise viwus ~= ly Bert Lahr 
is undoubtedly a very funny 
man, Jean Parker is an 
extremely’ handsome girt 
° a grent pleasure to 
pbserve ‘ad 

WOLCOTT GIBBS, 

The New Yerker. 










| MANSFIELD THEATRE : 


NEW YORK 


7 
by 
sh JERRI by A gyuuy HOLS AgROO - 
ne ~— tion 9'e 
BEL ASCO Wy “snes Fasvcct ccanoen rot ; 
soy HO 


Hih St., East of = 
BRyant 9-2067 
Evenings 8: ren 


Production ae 


staged by 








Mats.: Thurs. and Sat., 2:40 * 
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MICHAEL MYERBERG, Management 





GREETINGS | 


FROM ee A nc mm ame 


WILLIAM CAHN 


PRESENTING | 


“TOPLITZKY OF NOTRE DAME” 


CENTURY THEATRE, N. Y. 


























Season’s Greetings 


phe a 








San Carlo 


“THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS” || Opera Company | 


Opening on Broadway — Week of Feb. 7 








36th Year | 
] 



































GREETINGS FROM 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN & CO. 


Dwight Deere Wiman, Forrest C. Haring, J. H. Del Bondio, Lina Abarbanell 
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Plays Out of Town 


The Story of Mary 
Surratt 
San Francisco, Dec. 30. 


Russell Lewis and Howard Young produce 
tion ef drama in three acts (six scenes) by 
Jobu Patrick, Stars Dorothy Gish and Kent 


Smith; features Klizubeth Ross, James 
Monks, Richard Sanders, Harlan triges, 
Rolland “Morris, Bernard Thomas. Staged 


Opencal 
46; $3.00 


by Patrick: settings, Sumuel Leve. 
nt Geary, San Francisco, Dec. 30 


tep 

Anna Surrrett. ..Blizabeth Ross 
Mary Surratt....ccccscsses ..Derethy Gish 
Lovis Weiehman..........Bernard Thomas 
Cieorge Atzerodt.........6- Zachary Berger 
Dovid Hereld er Michael Fox 
John Surratt ‘ Relluand Morris 
John Wilkes Booth ba james Monks 
Jaonis Vayo Don Shelton 
tieneral Holden ose Richa®Ml Sand 
ol, Burnet ‘ Douglas MeBachirnr 
Mai. Cien, Ttunter eee. KwWard Harvey 
Mua iP Wall Robert Neff 
Niu tier Niu Thomas Glynn 
Bri tien POster., cccoccccs Dallas Bovd 
Pvis tion, Makin Wahace Roberts 
Bris } it t ee nk McFarlane | 
‘ tr phir Lee Malbourne 
‘ ] t Arthur Stenninsg 
‘ } VW mo oS h Crohan Denton 
Special Provest \I shal Tom Duty 
M Htenry Rathbone Gordon Barnes 
I u lien Von Steinacke! -Bill Hiteh | 
athe Wiget. ..ccsvesgece Harlan. Briggs 
Ciet Jubal ft cade ee John Tintey 
Reverd Johe S..scveevase Kent Smith 
\ KE. Doster , Hugh Mosher 
Dir, Samuel Musid...eeees ‘Tom J. McGivern 
KEidlward Spungler...cccess ILviton Rebinson 
Micha nel tauchtin awe ..Bill Reynolds 
Samuel Arnold ....- Larry Johns 


While the “Story of Mary Surratt” 


reacnes several high-points of dra- 
matic intensity in its three acts (six 
scenes), especially in its excellently 


portrayed military courtroom scene, 
the play as a whole lags behind the 
characterizateons by Dorothy Gish 
and Kent Smith. 

This is probably inevitable in an 
historical drama the chief personali- 
ties of which are the offstage Lincoln, 
and a John Wilkes Booth, who ap- 
pears in just the first act, 
the pathetic wisp of an untortunate 
woman who is caught up by fate, vic- 
tim of the hysteria of the times, and 
dragged to doom on the gallows. In- 
evitably, too, the leading character, 
in the person of Dorothy Gish, stirs 
the audience to pity much as Joan 
d’Are and Mary of Scots have stirred 


audiences times out of mind, except 
that in “Mary Surratt” the figure is 
of lesser stature. The play, too, Is 


of lessed stature than the classic suc- 
eesses which have dramatized Joan 
and Mary of Scots, though it is still 
good showmanship. 

The portrayal of Mary Surratt by 
Dorothy Gish is sympathetic and 
trenchant, with emphasis on a wel- 
come underplaying of the character. 


Miss Gish painstakingly avoids the 
many opportunities cheap his- 
trionies and leaves ‘iow etching 

completely 


of a sufiering mortal 
ove} elmed by e tide of events. 


Keyit Smith does an excellent job | ¢ 


sweetheart re- 
First rate 


as the childhood 
i ror nied to de fend her life. 


rather than | 


stagecraft is also displayed by Eliza- 
beth Ross, as Anna Surratt, young 
daughter of Mary. The supporting 
cast is completely equal to its job, 
and the direction by the author, aside 
from a few momentary understand- 
able opening night rough spots, is ef- 
fective. So are authentic sets by 


Samuel Leve and lighting by Girvan 
| Higgins. Ted, 


Best of Spirits 





Hartford. 
| Miurjorie and Sherman KEwinge production 
of comedy in three uelS tSix Scenes) by 
| Maritvn Colenmi Fentures Do rothy Stick- 
}ney, Roland Cul ! Stiiz vy Jerome Co- 
t Set t Ravinonme Sve costumes 
Iimeline Roche Cpr «i bea nell Jrenx 
, Hartford, Jas 3 i S34 top. 
| My Ladd ‘ taloh Cullimar 
iSaurah Thacke: . line Ty le 
PPeEwa PRACROT + csvcoeese Deoroth Stickney 
7 nn Ce. ics b66eene a oe Reid 


“Best of Spirits” needs extremely 
skilled play doctoring if it is to sur- 


| vive. Scheduled for a Broadway 
}opening Feb. 3, exactly one month 
jfrom its .preem, the play should 
|debut with a new body and face. 
|Low pulse of a near Corpse is kept 
beating by injection of good acting 
and clever dialog. 

|, Show opens with a dead first act. 
Second stanza shows some signs of 
life and in closing slot it has become 


|fully activated. But much rewriting 
|}remains to be done 
Play deals with a romantic lady 


i dealer of antiques, Kitty Thacker 
(Dorothy Stickney). A 
has become so worried 
|future of her beautiful 
| lectual daughter that she 
ito drink. From her 
emerges a Genii 


about the 
and 
has taken 
many bottles 
tagged Captain | 


Here he helps in arranging a match | 


for the daughter. 
In the meantime, the 


widow and 


Genii fall in love, with the widow 
losing Out on her new love after 
sacrificing the Genii so that her 


daughter's marriage 
minated. However, he reappears as 
a psychiatrist who has been hired to 
persuade the widow to go into his 
asylum for a cure. The love vaccine 
takes again. 

An infusion of new comic situa- 
tions would help considerably, sev- 
eral of those used 
few good comic 
about the hectic 
the result of the Genii’s 
tions, 

Excellent performances are turned 
in by a more than coinpetent acting 
cast. Culver, well known British 
| film and stage actor, here makes his 
(Continued on page 290) 


stances revolve 


machina- 








Chi Lesit in High Gear; ‘Norway 506, 
Flag’ 236, ‘Apple’ 206, Pygmalion 1G 


Chicago. 


Legit situation couldn’t be much 
better than it was last week, with 
some shows doing capacity even the 
day before New Year's Eve, at 
which time everything in town went 
SRO. Top price for Eve shows was 

“Song of Norway,” ducats going at 
$7.20. “Apple” and “Flag” saw no 
price boost, with all others going 
to $6 per for the good ones. 

Biz prior to holiday was unusually 
good, and price boosts along with 
that factor made for great week. 

Estimates for Last Week 


“Apple of His Eye,” Erlanger (2nd | 


week) (1,334; $3. 60). Fine $20,000 
with up in holiday price. 

“& Flag Is Born,” Studebaker (2nd 
week) (1,246; $4.20). Stayed at 
$4.20 but brought $23,000. 

“Harvey,” Harris (22nd week) 
(1,000; $4.20). Just like opening 
week again with $25,000. 


“Pygmalion,” Selwyn (5th week) | 
(1.000: $4.20). Up with the others 
with $24,000. 

“Song of Norway,” Shubert (5th 


week) (2,100: $4.80). Highest gross 


younger boy, he was playing it with | 
a sense of shame. He no longer en- 
joyed appearing in public wearing 
kilts and rebelling over eating his 
oatmeal. So we had to call a re- 
hearsal for Bobby. The day of the 
rehearsal, some one of the company 
told him to be careful to stand by 
for his cues—that the rehearsal had 
been called especially for him. 
“What!” cried Bobby. “Called espe- 
cially for me? Don’t they know I’m 
the one that doesn't like to re- 
hearse?” 

Bobby grew up so fast that he 
finally had to be supplanted. It was 
a bad moment for Bobby. It had to 
be explained to him very carefully 
that it wasn’t because he wasn’t 
wanted. After his last performance, 
re came into my dressing-room to 
|say goodbye to me. Now that our 





/association was over, he felt that he | 


could recognize my existence and I | 
think that he was rather grateful to | 
me for pretending that he didn’t | 


yet is sweeping $50,000, which in- | exist during his time in the com- 


cluded a $10,000 capacity New Year's | 


Eve. 

“State of the Union,” Blackstone 
(35th week) (1,358: $4.20). Took a 
sudden scoot to $25,000 for bangup 
week 











| Remember Bobby 


=e © ontinued from page 265 qe 











younger boys played only two weeks 


out of every three. 
Bobby was very pleased with him- 
self when he reached the age when 


he could alternate 
two parts. It 
before we 

when Bobby 


between these 
wasn't long 
that the weeks 
was playing “Whitney,” 


not iced 


the older boy, he played the part 
With great gusto, but the weeks 
when. he played “Harlan.” the 


ithe Maxine 
lo’clock on a 


however, | 


pany. He was sorry to go, and I 
was sorry to see him go. 

Recently Russel Crouse and I ap- 
peared on the radio program, “We 
the People.” When I turned up at 
Elliott theatre five 
Sunday afternoon for 
the rehearsal. I ran into Bobby wait- 
ing at the stage He is now a 
young man of 14 and we had a fine 
man-to-man talk. He seemed very 
glad to see me. He is planning to 
become an I asked him if he 


door. 


actor. 


were on the program with me and 
he said no, he had just come around 
there to get autoxgraphs, I never 
felt so flattered I was reaching for 


my fountain pen when he added: 
“I'm just waiting here for Larry 
Parks.” So we said goodbye to each 
other. At least I was no longer in- 


visible. 


Current Road Shows 


Period Covering Jan. 6-18). 
“& Dangerous Woman” — Erie, 
Schen't’dy (17-18). 


“& Flag Is Bern”—Studebaker, 
Chi. (6-18). 


Bost. (6-18). 
“Anna  Lueceasta”—Locust, Philly 
(6-18). 


“Anna Lueasta”—Aud., Okla. City 





widow, she | 


intel- | 


Wattle (Roland Culver). Like the | 
mystic servant of Aladdin's lamp, 
Culver aids in carrying out wishes. 


might be cul- | 


falling flat. <A | 


situations that are | 


(6); Mem. Hall, Joplin (7); Cons. | 
Hall, Tulsa (8-9); Arcadia, Wichita 
(10-11); Aud., Denver (13-14); Aud., 
Pueblo (15): Aud., Boulder (16); 
| Lincoln, Cheyenne (17); Aud., Lar- 
lamie (18). 
| “Apple ef His Eye”—Erlanger, 
Chi. (6-18). 

Baliet ‘TIheatre—Aud., St. Louis 
(18-20). 

“Best of Spirits’—Plymouth, Bost 
(6-18) 


“Blackouts of 
Hollywood (6-18) 

Blackstone Town Hall 
(6-8): Park. Younestown (9-11): Co- 
lonial, Akron (13-14): Shea's. Erie 
(15-16): Shea's. Bradford (17): Shea’s 
Jamestown (18) 

“Blossom Time” — 
Bost. (6-18) 

“Born Yesterday” Wilbur, 
(6-11); Nixon, Pitt. (13-18). 

“Call Me Mister”’—Shubert, 
(6-18). 

“Come On Up’”- 
(7): Omaha, 
K. C, (9-11); Aud., L. Rock (13); Aud.. 
Texarkana dy  Aud., Shreveport 
(15); Majestic, Ft Worth (16); Mel- 
ba, Dallas (17): Con. Hall. Tulsa (18) 

“Countess Jalia” Playhouse, Wil. 
(9-11): McCarter, Princeton (17-18). 

“Dear Friend” Opera House, 
Newark (6-11); Walnut, Philly (13- 
18). 

“Dear Ruth’—Drake,. Oil City (6): 
Shea’s, Bradford (7); Virginia, 
| Wheeling (8): Aud., Charleston (10); 
Aud., Danville (11); Carolina, 
Greenville (13): State, W. Salem 
(14): Aud., Asheville (15); Carolina, 
| Charlotte (16): Carolina, Durham 
| (17); State, Raleigh (18). 

“Dream Girl”’—Walnut. 
11); Ford’s. Balto. (13-18). 


1946"—El Capitan, 


Toledo 


Opera House, 
Bost. 
Bost 


Des Moines 
Music Hall. 


-~Aud.. 
Omaha (38): 


Philly (6- 


“Eagle Rampant”—Forrest, Philly 
| 6-18). 
| “Gentle Ghost” — Geary, Frisco |} 
(6-11). 
“Hamlet’—Curran, Frisco (6-18). 
“Harvey”—Harris, Chi. (6-18). 
“John and Mary” — Shubert, N. 


| Haven (16-18). 
“Little A”—Ford's, Balto. (6-11). 
“Lute Song”—Bilimore, L. A. (6- 





| 18). 

| “Magnificent Yankee”—Cass. Det. 

(6-18). 

| “QOklahoma!”’—Nixon, Pitt. (6-11); | 

Hartman, Col. (13-18). 

| “Pygmalion”—Selwyn, Chi. (6-11). 
“Rope” — Shubert-Lafayette, Det 


(6-18). 

| “Sign of the Archer’’—Shubert, N. 
| Haven (9-11): Colonial, Bost. (13- 
} 

| 


18). 


“A Young Man's Fancy”—Copley, 





Broadway fared better than ex- 
pected on New Year's ! ve despite 
the high prices for that performance 
but some attractions didn’t share in 
the cleanup. Business on the holiday 
was not so good but that was gen- 
‘erally discounted with unforeseen in- 
clement weather an attendance de- 
terrant. General result was that 





while some shows went up on the 
week, most attractions approxi- 
mated the grosses counted = on 
Christmas week 

Jammed Christmas week open- 
ings panned out to be as indicated 

th “Be g yar’s Holiday.” “Bur- 
lesque”’ and “Toplitzky of Notre 
Dame the best draws Wonderful 
Journey” was withdraw! and the 
ame went for “Love Goes To Press,” 


only premiere 
A hich got some benefit 
holidays are still of doubtful 
and may join “Made In Heaven” in 
exiting Saturday (11). Three new 
shows this week: “Finian’s 
bow,” “Street Scene” (both musical) 
and “The Big Two.” 
Estimates for Last 
Keys: C (Comedy), D 
CD (Comedy-Drama) R 
M (Musical), O 


“Annie Get 
(34th week) 


Week 

(Drama), 
(Revue), 
(Opere.ta) 
Your Gun,” 
(M-1.427: 


Imperial 
$6.60) With 


B'way Biz Spotty; Some Surprises; 
‘Tcetime 586, in 12; ‘Holiday’ 406: 
‘Joan 376 Tops Dramas; 3 Bow In 


} 


(C-920; $4.20). Holiday scale and 
capacity through last week accounted 
for gross approximately of $20,000 
again. 

“Icetime,” Center (28th 
(R-2,994; $2.40). Biggest 
all, what with $4.20 on the 
12 performances, the gros: 


week ) 
figure of 
Eve and 
figuring 


}around $58,000 


last week, Newcomers | 
from the | 
rating 


Rain- | 


the Eve performance at $9.60 takings | 


went up to around $47,000 for 
ranking musical. 


front 


“Another Part of the Forest,” 
Fulton (7th week) (D-968: $4.80). 
New Year's Eve balanced any eas- 


ing on the 
shows: 


holiday: same for other 


around $21,000 again. 
“Beggar’s Holiday,” Broadway (2d 
week) (M-1,900: $4.80). First full 
week indicates new musical’s goodly 
chances when the _ holiday’ eve 
helped to approximately $40,000. 
“Born Yesterday,” Lyceum (49th 
| week) (C-993; $4.80). With the scale 
up for the Eve performance, long- 
| playing click went up to nearly $22,- 
500. 
| “Call Me Mister.” 
weck) (R-1,104; $6). 
| bettered 


National 
Capacity revue 
its gross by virtue of the 
| holiday scale with the count around 
| $35,000. 
“Carousel.” Majestic (90th week) 
(M-1,667: $6). Still up in the big | 
money with takings about the same 
as Christmas Week: $40,000. 
“Christopher Blake.” Music Box 
(5th week) (D-979: $4.80). Slipped 
to around $18,000 as expected when 
theatre parties were finished. 


“Finian’s Y ainbow,” «46th Street 


“Joan of Lorraine,” Alvin (7th 


week) (D-1,331: $4.80). Top on the 
holiday eve as high as for musicals 
and the gross went over the $37.000 
mark; biggest figure for straight 
shows. 

“Life With Father,” Bijou (370th 
week) (C-613; $3.60). Used a moder- 
ate scale for the holiday perform- 
ance with takings round $10,000; 
had 3,000th performance Sunday 
(5) 


“Love Goes to 
Opened Wednesday 


Press,” 
last 


Biltmore, 
week; 


ad- 


verse press; yanked Saturday (5); 
house dark. 

“Lovely Me,” Coronet (2d week) 
(C-1,095; $4.80). Moved here Sunday 


(5) from Adelphi; one of three 
shows that opened the same night; 
around $7,500 estimated: “All My 
Sons” booked here late in 

“Made in 
$4.20). Final 


montn 
Heaven,” Miller «C-940 


and 12th week:. did 


fairly well with average around 
$10,000 of late and goes to Chicago. 
“Little A” next show, due next 
week 

“O Mistress Mine,” Empire (41st 
week) (CD-1,082: $4.89). Should be 
cinch into warm weather: had 
eased a bit then bac) to approxi- 
mate capacity; over $24,000 esti- 


mated. 

“Oklahoma!” St. J 
week) (M-1,509: $4.80) 
the going as it has been 
couple of pre-holiday 


ames (202nd 
Well up in 
except for 
wee Ks: around 


| $30,000. 


| very 


(38th } 


i 


| 1,434; $6). 


| Play wrights Co.; 


| $4.80). 
'and Robert Montgomery: 


ie.tay of Norway”—Shubert, Chi. (M-1,319; $6). Presented by Lee 
“Springtime for Meury® — Ameri- Sabinson and | William R Katzell; 
wed es St. Louis (6-11): Cox " Cincy book by E. Y. Harburg and Fred | 
(13. 18). ’ er an aaa by ag Rae 
“State ef the Unien”—Aud., Stock- | 9”, 2 arOUrs, opens Friday tiv. 
lton (6); Aud. Rocoaaehans “TB: | ‘Happy Birthday, Broadhurst 
fom San Jose (9); Aud., Oakland | {10th week) (CD-1.160; $4.80). Has | 
(10- 11): Aud. Fresno (13): Aud., | been, virtually selling out since 
Pasadena (15): Aud.. Long. Beach | Opening antl takings last were es- | 
(16); Lobero, S. Barbara (17-18), | “mated over $30,000. 
conte of the Union"—Blackstone, Harvey,” 48th St. (114th week) 


Chi. (6-11): Davidson, 

“Story of Mary 
Frisco (13-18). 

“Student Prince’—Hanna, 
(6-11); Blackstone, Chi. (13-18). 

“Sweethearts”—Shubert, Philly (6- 
18). 

“The Glass Menagerie”—Temple, | 
Saginaw (6): Palace, Flint (7): Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor (8): 
son (9); Keith's, Gr. Rapids (10-11): 
Hanna, Cleve. (13-18). 


Mil. (13-18). 


| 





“The Glass Menagerie” — Hippo- 
drome, Marietta (6): Weller,- Zanes- 
| ville (7); Victory. Dayton (8): Aud., 


| A 
| Lexington (9): 


Aud., Louisville (10- 


| 11); Coliseum. Evansville (13); Aud., 
Memphis (15); Aud., Nashville (16); 
Atlanta (17-18). 


| Erlanger, 
“Up in Central Park”—Nat’l, Wash. 
| (6-18). 


“Voice of the Turtle’—Aud.. Mont- | 
gomery (6): Temple, Birmingham (7- | 


8): Aud., Nashville (10): Coliseum, 
Evansville (11): Aud.. Lexington (13): 
| Aud., Louisville (14-15): English, 


Indpls. (16-18). 
“Voice of the Turtle”’—Royal Alex 
Toronto (6-18). 


L.A. Legit Is Lush, With 
‘Hamlet’ 3056, ‘State’ 186 


Los Angeles. 


Tremendous upsurge in boxoffice 
take registered here over New 
Year’s week when all houses went 
deep into black with extra per- 
formances “Hamlet” at Philhar- 


monic Auditorium snagged $30,500 
for one week run of Maurice Evans 
starrer. Ken Murray's “Blackouts 
of 1946-47" climbed to tremendous 
$24.600 in 237th week at El Capitan. 

Biltmore finished second stretch 


of “State of the Union” with 7%¢.v00. 


fiving total of $29.500 for fortnight. 
“Lute Song” beowed-in this week 
vith $22.000 .dvance for two-week 
stay, thanks to Gui ld ubscriptions. 


She Did It in Dixie” took in mighty 
$12.300 at Belasco. surprising an- 
agement pleasantly. El] Patio climbed 
with fifth frame “Macbeth” to $3.000 
for final week and $16.600 on run 


Surratt” — Geary, | 


Cleve. | 


Michigan, Jack- 








Broadway Ahead | 


Continued from page 269 








‘the list, and “Desert Song,” which 
tarried briefly. 
Quality of the plays for 1946-47 


| has not been on a much higher plane 
ithan the musicals. Observers on the 
iskeptical side wondered when and 
lif there would be a real dramatic 
or comedy click comparable to 1945- 
46, and it’s now indicated that the 
shows rated as successes so far this 
| season do not measure up to the stand- 
|outs of last season, which attractions 
‘are still commanding virtual capac- 
ity. It’s clear that the holdover 
| standouts have a much better chance 
for continued popularity than most 





of this season’s productions. Same 
| appears to be true in London. 
«| 1 10 Others Due | 


In addition to this 
premieres there are approximately 
10 other new shows due this month, 
'and during the late winter or early 
spring more clickers are possible 
than those to date. The 
hits are prospering 
of the paucity of real 
For instance, if there 
bets that “Oklahoma!” 
the fifth year on 


week’s three 


more because 
sock successes. 
actually were 
would enter 

sroadway, those who 

said it would are certain to collect 
It's a cinch that the new song 
dance 


shows haven't got what it 
takes, and that goes for most of 
arama’. oe ’ 
it is: certain beat the interest in 
show business hasn't dimmed: in 


fact, it seems to be growing season- 
ally. Last summer it was feared 
that backers from outside show busi- 
ness would be hard to get. but in- 
dications are there are as many 


petore Pre 


vill be a 


dictions are that there 
long, prosperous era, 
that is good news fox 


and 


show business 


established | 








and | « 


“Present Laughter,” 
(10th week) (C-1,063; $4.80), Did 
well and while not selling out 
is rated good money maker; $18,000. 

“State of the Union,” Hudson (60th 
week) (CD-1,057; $4.80), Holiday eve 
tilt to $9.60 ‘same as musicals) sent 
gross to around $27,000. 

“Street Scene,” Adelphi ‘(M- 
Presented by Dwight 
Wiman in association with the 
book by Elme 
| Rice; score by Kurt Weill: lyries by 
Langston Hughes; opened Thursday 
(9). 

“Toplitzsky of Notre Dame,” 
tury (2nd week) (M-1,712: 
Despite mostly doubtful press 
strong holiday business; 
$25.000 estimated. 

“The Big Two,” 
Presented by 


Plymouth 


Deere 


Cen- 
$4.80) 

arew 
arounad 


Booth (C-712 

Elliott Nugent 
written by 
L. Bush-Fekete and Mary Helen Fay; 
well regarded out of town: opens 
Wednesday (8). 

“The Fatal Weakness,” Rovale ‘(7th 
week) (CD-1,025: $4.80). Did quite 
well during early weeks with theatre 
parties the factor: dipped to around 
$15,000. 

“The Iceman Cemeth,” Beck (13th 
week) (D-1,213: $5.40). Eased off 
somewhat and although the eve per- 
formance scale was tilted, takings 
approximated $21,000. 

“The Voice of the Turtle,” Morosco 
(144th week) (C-939: $3.60). Picked 
up somewhat by virtue of the eve 


performance with gross around 
$12,000. 

“Temper the Wind,” Playhouse 
(2nd week) (D-865: $4.80). Extra 


space ads express management con- 
fidence in drama’s chances: first full 
week around $8,500. 

“Years Ago,” Mansfield (5th week) 
(C-1,001; $4.80). Although not capac- 
ity, has been registering excellent 
grosses and last week's takings ap- 
proximated $22,500. 

Wonderful Journey.” Was taken 
off last Wednesday (1) at the Coronet 
after playing week and one night. 

REVIVALS 

“Bloomer Girl,” City 
2.693; $2.40). Return 
weeks started Monday ‘(6% 

“Burlesque,” Belasco ‘(2nd week) 
(C-1077; $4.80). First full week was 
estimated around $23,000 with aid of 
holiday eve; very promising and stay 
expected. 

“Henry VIII,” “What Eyery Wom- 
an Knows.” “John Gabriel Bork- 


Center (M- 
date of six 











'man,” and “Andrecles and the Lien,” 
International (9th week) (1,172: 
$4.20). American Repertory Theatre 
doing fairly well with four rotati 
pl ns: ) 
ir onl week . 

ady Windermere’s Fan 
(12th ween) (C-1.064: $4 20) 
the m«¢ st ssful of the 
revivals last veek nore 


C90 indi ete 

“Cyrano de Rergerac.” Ba) 
(13th week) (CD-1,096: $4.80). Came 
back stronger than expectes vetting 
big play from students: over $22.000 
estimated 


“The Red Mili.” Shubert (62nd 
week) (M-1,382: $4.80). Gav« an @xX- 
tra matinee at 46th Street last week 


and went to $25,000: best fivure for 
iong time moved here Monday (6), 
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atorney in film circles, died Def. 30 
in Philadelphia. f 
Golder represented the Pegleman 
interests in Philly in th 
“double feature’ case here several 
years ago. He was also a son-in-law 
of the late Jules Mastbaum, Philly 
theatre magnate and philanthropist. 


OBITUARIES 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADPMAN |for five years and while overseas 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, 65,| was an aide to Maj. Gen. Terry} gurvivors include his widow, the 
widely known as a composer died| Allen. Before his discharge he was former Margery (Peggy) L. Mast- 
Dec. 30 in Los Angeles following a|a Captain handling public relations baum pk Kas 


heart attack. He was actively en-}in New York. 
gaged in a composition when stricken | 


NAT WHITESTONE 














by his final illness. FLORENZ TAMARA FOWLER | j ; ..| Thomas Coley as the romantic musi- 
A songwriter for 45 years, Cad-| Florenz Tamara Fowler, of the | Nat Whitestone, 72, former bit|¢jian, and Lucille Benson as the 
mon’s best known tunes, each of|dance team Fowler and Tamara, | player who frequently assisted Billy astute business woman, all help in 
which has sold more than 1,000,000 | died in Providence, R. I. Dec. 31. | B. Van and the Beaumont sister's in rounding out a capable acting job. 
‘Opies were “At Dawning” and! She was stricken as she visited her vaudeville sketches, died Dec. 21 of Direction of Jerome Coray aids in 
“Land of the Sky Blue Water.”| physician. a heart attack in New York. He wa pest , ey trom being Do ov 
Among his works nl eht opera were Mrs. Fowler started as a child | also associated with Collings & Hart. the gy a a Si a | 
“Shanewis,” premiered by the Met-| dancer and teamed with Addison Survived by widow. ia Peas tans 98 a NET i 
ropolitan company in 1918, “Garden; Fowler in 1922. They played top oe . e . . 
of Mystery” and “The Witch of} vaudeville houses Rate =f the Pal- GUS WICKE A Young Man's Faney 
Salem.” Gus Wicke. 61, for 12 years mem- | Wilmington, 
Known as an authority on the his- ber of the quartet at Bill Hardey’s - F. Acree. ye e yong 
tory of the American Indian, Cad- WILLIAM (BILLY) SMYTHE Gay Nineties, New York nitery, |;, Goldey tamed . be ‘Hovert K. Perr; 
man waxed numerous aboriginal died Jan. 3 in Belleville, N. J. | Hcenmes lighting by Ralph Alswang. At 
chants of the Omaha tribe and in- January 5, 1946 Wicke. who had once been with | Pest use, Wilmington, Jan. 3, ‘47; $2.40 
corporated some of them into his We Miss You the Shanley trio, is survived by two I Svivia Wilson jiueaaeOan Ann Sorg 
ee He was age of the GLADYS, WILLIAM, JR., sisters. In gg PP saa eet MNE WA ee 
original members of the American lelen Greenl Sheila Bromley 
Socicty ol Composers, Authors and ROBERT and PHILIP Aus oon ‘ _ ‘Wl -s | truvie ys add dune eae : ol White 
Ap AP August Le amet 62, mi superin- Grilly... os saneneneress Donald Hastings 
tendent at Warners for 25 years, died | Joke ‘CORFE tan Sterling 
Bs Sg - ace, N. Y., and while abroad did | Dec. 26 in Hollywood. Sop OP RE RE bape re ge a 
JAMES EASTMAN |} command performences for the royal | — - —..- i ver Crandall......secccs \Ibert Bergh 
James Eastman, 34, employed in! families of Spain, Denmark, Portu- | IM . - Ae “ny Maseeee ¥ nag va. 
Vanguard Films’ exploitation de-/|gal and a Maharajah in India. Also | MARRIAGES 1 Bart J 
partment for the past year, com-|did command performances for] Bernice Stark to Howard (Buddy) | » ; sp —— r 
nfitted suicide Jan. 2 by taking an | Edward, then the Prince of Wales, | Robbins. Dec. 29. N. Y. He's the son! Camp 1 Ml v4 
overdose of sleeping tablets at his | and Princess Helena Victoria. She | of music publisher Jack Robbins and - 
New York hotel. Several hours | married Fowler in 1930 and retired | ,eaq of American Artists Bureau. Life in a summer youth camp is 
from stage work in 1942, Lately| Isolde lian to Frank Mandel, Las 
ne they managed the Arthur Murray Veeas, Dec. 25. Bride is an actress; 
dance school in Providence. | groom a legit producer. 
IN LOVING MEMORY They appeared in several shows; Arlene Jost to James Eddy, Las 


including the Folies Bergere, Paris, | Vegas, Nov. 30. 
of and Cochran’s Revue in London. | licists. 
During the middle ’30s they were Betty Ecoff to 
HARRY VON TILZER considered one of the top ballroom | Los Angeles, Jan. 1. 
teams in vaude. 


Both are film pub- 


Myron A. Nunes, 
Bride is daugh- 
| ter of Jack Ecoff. general sales man- 





July 8, 1872—Jan. 10, 1946 ——- ager of Mills Music; groom’s an 
FRITS TARTAUD assistant film director and son of 
' . * 
His Brothers | Frits Tartaud, 69, for many years producer Morris Nunes. 


Neitzel to Bob Baired, 


Groom is 


|one of Holland's top actors, cied in | Lorraine 
Rotterdam, Dec. 31. | Chicago, Dec. 26. assist- 


WILL—JULES 


| Tartaud made his stage debut at | ant supervisor of engincering at sta- 
HAROLD—ALBERT | 18, in “The Two Orphans.” During | tion WGN, Chi. 


Helen Claire to William Snow, 
Chicago, Dec. 28. Bride is soprano 
with Chicago Civic Opera; groom is 
exec with Balaban & Katz circuit. 


his career he was noted for delinea- | 





in Memory of My 
Beloved Husband 


he had 


earlie? phoned Mrs. Ward 
Morehouse, wife of the N. ¥. Sun 
drama critic and columnist, and said 
that he was despondent. Suspect- 
ing that he planned to take his life, 
she notified the management who at 
first found him sleeping comfort- 
ably but upon investigating later 
when he failed to answer his phone, |} tion of Ibsen roles. His last stage Mr. and Mrs. Bob Tunison, daugh- 
discovered his body on the floor. appearanace was in 1928 in “Hedda | ter, Chicago, Dee. 17, Father is pub- 
Eastman, who had worked on pro- | Gabler,” the title role of which was | licity man at WIND, Chi. 

motion for “Duel in the Sun” while | played by his actress-wife, Alida! Mr. and Mrs. Bernie Green, son, 
with Vanguard, visited the More-| Kicin-Tartaud. New York, Dec. 26. Father is a press 
houses at their home the previous —_— agent. 

evening but apparently was in good BENJAMIN M. GOLDER Mr. and Mrs. Myron Healy, 
Spirits then, Prior to joining Van- Benjamin M. Golder, 54, former | daughter, Santa Monica, Cal., Dec. 
guard he had served in the Army ' congressman and well-known as an| 25, Father is a screen actor, 

' 





DICK RYAN | | 


MARY RYAN § 


BIRTHS 


and Mrs. Jimmy Dale, daugh- 
ter. Chicago, Dec. 24. Father is 
news editor and chief announcer at 
| WIND, Chi. 











In Memoriam 
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LAWRENCE ANHALT 
WILLIAM BRENNAN 
ARTHUR LOW 
JOHN McMANUS 
OTTO METZGER 


AL MORGAN 

KEN NICHOLS 
MILTON SCHMIDT 
GEORGE SUGGS 
JOHN PETER TOOHEY 


te ee 
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“. 
first American appearance with a 
superior job, as does Miss Stickney. 
Linda Carlon Reid as the domi- 
neering aunt, Daisy Belmore as the 
henpecked grandmother, Janet Tyler 
as the daughter in need of romance, 
Ralph Cullinan as the caretaker, 





one continuous round of horseplay 
and romantic complications, accord- 
jing to “A Young Man’s Fancy.” The 
| horseplay and teen-age cavortings 
are good for chuckles-and occasional 
full-scale laughter but after a merry 
start play runs into difficulties with 
plot complications towards end. It 
still needs considerable fixing before 
braving Broadway. 

Play has a Hollywood-type plot 
with a rich, precocious youth. find- 
ing himself a misfit in a progressive 
camp operated by an ex-GI and sis- 
ter. His four bunk-mates start giv- 
ing him the business and he’s ready 
to return home when a girl counsel- 
lor in love with the GI encourages 
him to fight back 

Lad is doing okay on that end 
when he gets everyone into hot 
water by trying to play Cupid when 
the girl and camp director break up 
over the former’s practical jokes. He 
steals a book on nervous diseases and 
sends love notes to the girl written 
in medical terms. Since all have sex 
implications there’s trouble ahead. 


Plays Out-of-Town 
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sents his wife’s attempts to “pass.” 
walks out in a burn, and during his 
absence young Manico and his em. 
ployees get to understand each other 
An accomplished ‘cellist, Pat visits 
her home and joins her young 
brother, a dramatic actor who would 
be a sepia Hamlet in Georgia, ang 
their friends in a session of instry- 
mental and vocal classics which is 
the enjoyment peak of the show. 
Freeman returns but the split with 
his wife gets worse, especially afte: 
Pat received the news that his fiancee, 
who was permanently injured dur- 
ing the war, has committed suicide. 

The third act goes out-and-out 
espionage meller, with Joan reveal- 
ing herself definitely as FBI opera- 
| tive and the villain, an executive of 





the aero firm, getting her in his 
| clutches (while the audience hisses). 
| Before the finish there is an out- 
break of fencing, using weapons from 
| the Shakespearean actor’s props. Pat 
| goes to Brazil. leaving Joan to for- 
|get and try to start anew with her 
| husband. 
O’Neal an#’ Hyman exhibit again 
their brilliant comedy talent = as 
| Joan’s husband and brother, respec- 
| tively, O'Neal's delightful’ humor 
A fand Hyman’s superb over-emoting 
are top flight tra@uping. The lovely 
Miss Simms’ title role assignment 
does not pose a challenge to her 
“Anna” and isn’t as convineir 
|} Richard Augarola makes the white 
youth likeable and credible. George 
scores both as dancer and 


} 
Fisher 
| singer, particularly in a musical set- 
jting by Heitor Villa-Lobos, South 
American composer, to a voodoo 
poem which is a second act novelty, 
Basile Spears registers as a jivey 
comedicnne and pianist. Judith Allen 
overacts as a bigoted white secre- 
tary, and Ernest Sarracino does 
magic and handles the heavy chore. 
Gribble’s direction is uncertain. 
Frederick Fox's office and Harlem 
living room sets are simple and ap- 
parently not expensive Elem. 


Play on Broadway 


Love Goes to Press 








The ending finds everything solved 
with the once despised boy the camp 
hero alter he’s the deciding factor 
in Winning a ball game 

Everyone in the large cast acts 
with unbounded enthusiasm. The 
authors have provided some _ real 
laugh lines but the idea of teen- 


agers giving out with wisecracks on 
love and sex wears a little thin after 
the first act. Youthful actors take 
top honors and manage to ayoid irri- 
tating mannerisms employed by 
many young thespians. Ronnie Ja- 
cobi-is especially good as the boy 
who changes from the studious type 
of introvert to a regular fellow. 
Paul White. Donald Hastings, Roy 
Sterling, Bart Roe and Joan Shepard 
are fine as irrepressible campers. 


David Durston, Ann Sorg and 
Sheila Bromley are effective as 
adults. Ralph Alswang provided a 


striking setting of a bunkhouse and 
Robert E. Perry's direction keeps 
things moving at top speed. Klep. 


A Lady Passing Fair 


Bridgeport. 


Henri Leiser production in 


Hesociation 





with Gribble Prod., of comedy in three 
acts (three. seenecd by Hienry Wagstaff 
Gribble Stars thilda Simins, Frederick 
(Nesl, Karle Hyrian: features Richard 
Angarola Singed hoy CGrilble;: seitings, 
Frederick Fox ‘opened at Lyric, Bridgwe- 
port, Jan. 8%, ‘47; $3.00 top 

Claude tTlarpe .frnest Sarracina 
Miss James...... ‘ Judith Allen 
Patrick Manieo.......... Richard Angarola 
| Paul a) aa Pee Frederick O'Neal 
FORM “PVOCSION ct. dis ckace ..Hbida Simime 
Dominick Meriwether....... George Fisher 
| tiverett ROUTING 5 é on owes ee .Karle Hyman 


Seesoctcccevectgeur Basile Spears 


Diane Giles 


Write off this one as a spurious by- 
| product of “Anna Lucasta.” The 

Stager of that all-Negro hit, Harry 

Wagstaff Gribble, strikes out as au- 

| thor-director of “A Lady Passing 
| Fair and, even more regrettably, 
wastes the talents of the three orig- 
inal cast-toppers of “Anna’—Hilda 
Simms, Frederick O'Neal and Earle 
Hyman. 
Except for a delightful display of 
musical and comic talent in the sec- 
/ond act, the Gribble opus is extremely 
'hard to take. It’s a confusion Of 
race problem play, FBI melodrama, 
magic, Shakespeare, Villa-Lobos and 
upper-class Harlem. <A lobbywag 
suggested “Saroyan in Blackface,’ 
but that was during intermission. 
when there was still hope. 

Three of the eight characters are 
okay. The sympathetic one of these 
Lis Pat Manico, young ex-GI flier 
;s arting in the New York headquar- 
jters of the acronautical company 
| owned by his father, Before the lat- 
| ter’s departure on a long trip he 
| htres a new file clerk, Joan Freeman. 

who claims she is Creole but is a 
| Negro. the “Lady Passing Fair” of 
{ 


the title, 
Joan's husband, a chemist who re- 


Warren P. Munsell and Herman Berne 
stéin production of three-act comedy ( Oo 
scenes) by Martha Gellhorn and Virginia 
Cowles. Staged by Wallace Pouglhis al 
tings by Raymond Sovey. Opened Bilimore, 
. ¥.. dan. 1. °47: $4.90 ton 
Leonard Lighifoot Gerald Ande n 
Tex Crowder..... ...- David 7 ell 
Ilank O'Reilly. Warren Pa 
Joe Rogers.. William Tost 1 
Maj. Philip Brooke-Jervau Ralph Michsel 
Corporal Crerniyp 58% Pret Renn 
Daphne Rutherford.......Georgina Cooksou 
ee SS rere lovee Heron 
Annabelle Jones... Jane Middte on 
| Major Dick Wawkins - thon ¢ n 
Capt. Sir Alastair Drak Nigel N t 

Authors were newspapérwomen 


abroad during the war and uhere- 
fore familiar with Allied press quar- 
ters in Italy used by correspondents 
of both sexes. They know their stuff 
but their comedy about romance 
doesn’t seem to have much of the 
McCoy about it. Not enough diver- 
sion is offered by the play that was 
originally done in London not so 
long ago. 

Probably a pompous little British 
major, the press relations officer in 
charge of the correspondents camp 
at Poggibonsi, did fall in love with 
an American girl correspondent, 
and doubtless she didn’t ‘like the 
idea of wedlock with the stuffy fel- 
low ,out in some lonely English 
countryside, but that isn’t so amus- 
ing. The story is distinctly on the 
distaff side because of which “Love 
Goes to Press” should be much more 
amusing, 

The didoes of an entertainer at 
| the front, a.very blonde, very Brii- 
| ish, pretty’ girl seems to have been 
| better drawn than the other femmes. 
She’s a recognizable character even 
to her mink coat amid the grime 
}and ruins of buildings overrun by 
| combat troops. 

Several American — reporters sit 
around in rightfully sloppy clothes, 
playing cards and sometimes aware 
of the romantic interchanges, but 
| usually paying no attention to that 
i kind of stuff. The press room could 
have been made exciting now and 
then but there’s nothing like that 
in this play. Standing out is a scene 
in the makeshift sleeping quarters 
of the two girl correspondents from 
over here, especially when one 
scrambles into her clothes at dawn 
to be driven somewhere in the com- 
manding officer’s car rather than a 
jeep. But the play has too few in- 
terludes that lift it out of what 
seems to be mediocre stage fare 

Warren P. Munsell and Herman 
Bernstein brought six players from 











London, they heving been in the 
original English showing. Best are 
| eorgina Cookson, an E.N.S.A. en- 


| tertainer, whose Nordic beauty is al- 


luring; Ralph Michael, who is the 
dapper little major, and Joyce Her- 
; On, who is supposed to represent a 
N. Y. daily. Jane Middleton, who is 
on the scene for a San Francisco 
paper, is good. She quit “Made in 
Heaven” to appear in the new play. 
Others in a show that should have 
been better include William Post. Jr. 
back from the Coast: Gerald Ander- 


sen, and Nigel Neilson. Ibee. 
(Withdrawn Saturday (4); five 
performances; printed for the 





record.) 
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